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ERRATA. 


p.    61,  line  32,  delete  "  all  the." 

p.    62,    „     12,      „      "  Book  of  Geneva." 

p.    63,    „      8,  after  "  minister  "  insert  "  of  Stirling." 

p.    64,    „      3,     „     "  Morphie "      „      "  or  Earl  of  Montrose." 

p.    67,    „    38,     „     "Assembly"   „      "  haldin  at  Glasgow." 

p.    77,    „     30,for"SfciriliDg"read"Striviling." 

p.    82,    „     25,   „    "le^tit"  „     "lectil." 

p.    82,    „    32,   „    "Brentins"    „     "  Brentius." 

p.    83,    „       9,   „    "contract"     „     "contrast." 

p.    88,    „     46,   „  '"Mr"  „     "  Wm." 

p.    91,    „       2  from  bottom,  for  "  1582  "  read  "  1681  (2)  " 

p.    95,    „     18,  for  "  1562  "  read  •*  1582." 

p.    96,    „     12,   „    "Davie",,     "  Durie." 

p.    99,    „    28,   „    "  Chryssone  "  read  "  Chrystosone." 

p.    99,    „     28,   „    "  score  "  read  "  serve." 

p.  100,  last  line,  delete  "  Mr  " 

p.  102;  line  24,  before  "  The  "  insert  "  Almost." 

p.  103,    „     13,  add  "  M'Crie,  Lives  of  Knox  and  Melville." 


Add  the  following  note  on  p.  102  :  —  "  One  or  two  similar 
niinutefi,  including  among  others  the  account  of  the  discipline 
exercised  towards  the  Countess  of  Menteatb  for  harbourin^r 
Montgoniery's  wife  are  omitted  for  brevity's  sake." 


STIRLING  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 


The  AQBiial  m«etfnf  of  Ihe  Society  Wm  hM  HI 
the  T.M.G.A.  Rooma,  on  Tiietday  erenin^,  18th 
Ootober— ReT.  W.  P.  Goldie,  preaident,  m  tbe 
olMir.  Tbe  iniiiiit68  of  previovt  meetfog  batioit 
been  nmd  and  aottauied,  fine  Secretftriea'  and  Tren* 
anrer'a  reporta  were  rend  and  approved  of.  The 
office-bearera  for  tbe  enaning  year  were  then  elected 
ae  follewa  :— Honorary  premdenta»  Colonel  Mnrn^ 
of  Polmaiae  and  Colonel  Stirling  of  Garcnnnook  ; 

nident,  Rev.  W,  P.  Goldie  ;  Tice-preaidente,  Mr 
L.  Harvie  Brown  and  Dr  Galbraitn  ;  jofnt  aeere- 
tariea,  Mr  Robert  Kidaton  and  Mr  David  B.  Morria  ; 
treaanrer,  Mr  Daniel  Pergoaon  ;  librarian,  Mr  Jamee 
Sword;  anditor,  Mr  John  AHan.  Membenr  of 
oonneil-— Rev.  J.  B.  H.  Thomaon,  Meaara  Lowion, 
M*Lellan,  Sinclair,  Campbell,  and  Ronald. 

SBCRBTABIBS*  JLKNUAL  BKPOBT. 

The  paat  year  haa  been  charaoteriaed  by  ateady 
work  on  tbe  part  of  the  Society.    Some  progreaa 
haa  now  been  made  towarda  reaKaing  tbe  ideal  con- 
ceived when  the  Society  waa  formed,  namely,  the 
complete  working  ont  of  tbe  natnral  hiatory  and' 
arcbsBology  of  tbe  diatriot.    Tbe  oontribntiona  made 
by  memlMra  dnriog  laat  aeaafon  bare  gone  a  good 
way  towarda  that  end.    In  tbe  botanical  aection,  the 
labonra  of  Col.  Stirling  and  Mr  Kidaton  have  reanlted 
in  the  pnblication  of  tbe  liata  of  the  botanical  county 
of  Stirling,  divided,  geologically;  into  four  diatricto. 
In  tbe  conobological  aection,  Mr  M 'Lallan  baa  made 
a^ery  good  beginning  towarda  the  working  oat  of 
the  land  and  freah  water  abella  of  the  diatriot,  and 
donbtieaa  we  aball  have  farther  reperta  fiom  him  aa 
to  the  progreaa  of  the  work.    In  the  department  of 
archeology,  Mr  Lowaon'a  valnable  paper  on  the 
Roman  Wall  of  Antoninoa  Pina  practically  finiahea 
that  aobject,  while  tbe  papera  by  Treaanrer  Ronald 
and  Mr  Sbirra  on  the  ancient  hiatory  of  the  Barghc . 
of  Stirling  are  among  the  moat  generallv  intereating' 
aa  well  aa  valnable  parte  of  Uie  Society's  work.  ' 
SevernI  abort  papera  on  intereating  anbjeota  w^e 
alao  read.:   The  tranaaetioiM  for  1990-91  were  pobk 


liBhed  at  the  oloie  of  iMt  year,  and  the  Tolame  for 
1891-92  was  published  daring  the  past  sammer.  It 
was  considered  by  the  Council  that  it  would  be  a 
better  arrangement  to  make  the  published  volume 
of  transactions  ooinoide  exactly  with  the  session's 
work/ and  start  the  new  volume  with  the  annual 
business  meeting.   This  enables  members  to  have  the 

gapers  read  during  the  previous  winter  in  their 
ands  for  use  in  the  summer  months.  No  organised 
ezonraions  of  the  Society  have  taken  place  this  year 
bat  several  private  excursions  of  members  in  con* 
nection  with  dififeient  subjects  of  inveatga- 
tion  have  been  held.  The  only  public 
futtion  takei^  by  the  Society  during  the  paat 
year  was  the  sending  of  a  memorial  to  the  War 
Department  praying  for  the  preservation  and  reatora- 
tion,  so  far  as  possible,  of  the  ancient  bnildingi 
of  Stirling  Castle.  Mr  Campbell-Bannerman  has 
written  in  reply  that  he  is  entirely  in  accord  with  the 
Society  in  wishing  to  see  all  the  interesting  parts  of 
the  buildings  preserved,  and,  if  practicable,  restored, ' 
and  he  proposes  shortly  to  visit  the  Castle  in  order 
to  see  how  far  the  War  Department  can  co-operata 
in  any  effort  made  with  that  object.  The  Council 
also  invited  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Glasgow 
and  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  Edin- 
burgh, to  co-operate  with  them,  and  the  Secretaries 
of  these  Societies  have  promised  to  bring  the  matter 
before  their  respective  Councils.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  steps  taken,  together  with  the  action  of  the 
Stirling  Town  Council  and  the  influence  of  the 
public  newspapers,  will  cause  something  to  be  done 
to  preiserve  these  valuable  ancient  buildings.  The 
local  collection  which  is  lodged  in  the  Smith 
Institute,  is  slowly  progressing.  In  addition  to 
specimens  kindly  lent  for  exhibition,  67  geological 
specimens  have  been  registered  and  are  now 
exhibited.  Two  new  cases  have  been  purchased, 
and  the  collection  is  at  present  being  re-arranged  by 
Mr  Kidston.  Mr  M*Lellan  has  kindly  promised  a 
set  of  the  land  and  fresh  water  shells  of  the  county. 
The  Council  have  to  acknowledge  their  thanks  to 
Mrs  Dalrymple  Duncan  of  Meiklewood  for  the  better 
preserved  remains  of  the  Meiklewood  whale  which 
were  still  in  her  possession.  These  are  now  in  the 
Smith  Institute.  The  retiring  members  of  Council 
are  Messrs  A.  F.  Hutchison  and  W.  L.  Shirra,  and 
Mr  J.  W.  Campbell  and  Treasurer  Ronald  are  recom- 
mended for  the  vacancy. 

The  following   is   an    abstract    of   Treasnrer'a 
accoontslor  year  ending  18th  October,  1892 : — 
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INCOMX. 

Balance  froB  last  aeoomit £1  8  10 

Annual  subecriptiona  reoeired 16  S   0 

Transactions  Bohl 8  7    8 

Bank  interest  to  Ist  Not.  last 0  0    2 

£18  18    8 

BXPENDITUBB. 

Paidprinting £10    0  6 

Paid  rent  of  room  for  meeting 0  18  0 

Postages 0    2  0 

Balance  at  credit  of  Society  in  National 

Bank 7    4  2 

£18  18    8 

Dr  Galbraitb,  one  of  the  Tioe-preside^ta,  delivered 
the  aoBnal  addreas,  his  subject  being  entitled, 

"  AK  OLD  CHUSGH  MINUTE  BOOK." 

The  book,  a  thin  folio  of  aboat  100  leaves  of 
rather  roagh  paper,  somewhat  slightly  bound,  is 
the  first  minnte  book  of  the  Episcopal  congregation 
in  Stirling.     Althoagh   it  dates  back  to  nearly  a 
century  ago,  when  in  1872  it  came  into  my  custody 
as  Clerk  of  the  Vestry  only  aboat  two-thirds  of  it  had 
been  filled  up,  so  few  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  congregation  had  been  the  meetings  held 
lor  the  management  of  ita  afiairs.    In  connection 
chiefly  with  proceedings  necessitated  by  the  building 
of  the  present  new  church  the  remainder  of  the  minute 
book  was  used  up  within  four  years  after  I  got  pos- 
session of  it.     The  date  of  the  first  entry,  which  is 
20th  February,  1798,  might  be  taken  as  that  when 
the  book  began  to  be  used  ;  but  on  scrutinising  the 
second  leaf,  which  with  one  or  two  others  is  un- 
written on,  it  is  seen  to  bear  this  water  mark, 
"Fellows,  1808."    Ibis  so  far  settles  the  date  of 
the  book,  and  the  earlier  minutes  must  have  been 
copied  either  from  some  other  book  temporarily 
used,  or  from  loose  sheets  on  which  they  had  been 
first  written.    It  is  matter  of  history  that  the  Scot- 
tish Episcopalians  were  in  their  political  opinions 
mostly  Jacobites,  favouring  the  claims  of  the  exiled 
Stuarts  to  the  crown.     Naturally  many  of  them 
took  an  active  part  in  the  risings  of  1715  and  1745 ; 
and  in  1748,  apparently  as  a  retaliatory  measure, 
the  Qovernment  caused  an  Act  to  be  passed,  com- 
monly called  the  Penal  Laws,  whereby  the  assem- 
bling of  more  than  five  persons,  in  addition  to  the 
officiating  clergyman's  own  family,  to  participate  in 
the  performance  of  divine  worship  according  to  the 
Episcopalian  ritual,  was  made  penal.     It  is  iiaid, 
however,  that  this  prohibition  was  ingeniously  cir- 


onmTented  by  the  device  of  partitioning  off  an 
apartmentf  accordiDg  to  its  capacity,  into  so  many 
diviflions,  each  capable  of  holding,  but  no  doubt 
with  very  little  elbow  room  to  spare,  the  legal 
nnmber,  by  wooden  panels  fitted  with  small  win- 
dows, so  that  the  officiating  clergyman  was  able  to 
read  the  service  to  a  much  more  numerous  congre- 
gation than  the  law  contemplated  without  briuging 
himself  under  its  censure.  In  other  cases  the  minis- 
ter is  said  to  have  stood  in  the  passage  of  a  house, 
and  addressed  several  groups  of  five  persons,  each 

group  occupying  a  room  opening  off  the  lobby.     So 
ifficult  is  it  to  enforce  laws  that  aim  at  repressing 
actions  which  the  doers  regard  as  matters  of  con- 
science, particularly  where  religious  feelings  are  con* 
oerned.    The  Episcopalians  in  Stirling,  having  then 
no  consecrated  place  of  worship,  were  in  the  habit 
ef  meeting  for  divine  service  in  this  evasive  way.    I 
team  from  the  Rev.  Mr  Cold  well,  our  present  rector, 
that  an  old  member  of  his  congregation,  who  died 
within  the  last  few  years,  told  him  he  remembered 
a  large  room  in  a  house  in  Broad  Street  that  had 
been  used  for  this  purpose.   He  described  the  apart- 
ment as  being  about  30  feet  in  length,  divided  into 
five  compartments,  each  to  hold  four  or  five  persons, 
by  partitions  fitted  with  sashes  to  establish  the 
necessary  connection  with  the  officiating  clergyman. 
The  house  indicated  by  Mr  Coldwell's  informant  is 
about  the  centre  of  the  north  side  of  the  street, 
bearing  over  a   lower  window  the  motto   **  ^isi 
Domintts  IHistra/*    I  know  this  house  well,  for  it 
was  in  apartments  on  the  first  floor  that  I  attended 
a  school  where  Greek  and  Latin  were  taught,  first 
by  Mr  Warden,  and  on  his  death  by  Mr  Rankine. 
The  ground  floor  was  then,   as  now,  occupied  by  a 
shop,  but  with  some  altered  arrangements,  for  what 
is  now  a  window,  was  in  my  day  a  doorway,  giving 
admission  to  a  stair,  by  which  access  was  obtained 
to  the  first  floor.     I  suppose  that  *'  the  upper- rooms ' 
thus  used  as  a  church  occupied  the  space  of  this  first 
floor,  where  the  dohool  was  afterwards  kept.     In  a 
memoir  of  Bishop  Gleig  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Walker, 
Monymusk,   a    letter  is  quoted  from  the  Trinity 
Church  Magazine,  wherein  the  writer  informs  Mr 
Wilson,  our  then  Incumbent,  that   before  Bishop 
Gleig*8  time  a  room  in  a  house  situated  in  Spittal 
Street,  was  used  as  a  place  of  meeting.     The  house 
is  described  as  one  with  a  circular  staircase  or  turret 
in  front,  ^d  situated  near  the  Flesh  Market.    The 
Bito  of  the  market  is  now  occupied  by  the  High 
School  Yard.    A  building  with  •  circular  staircase, 


and  in  olden  time  tenanted  by  Bailie  Dow,  at  de« 
■cribed,  still  standa  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  being 
that  immediately  above  the  hoaae,  which  according 
to  the  notice  affixed  on  it,  with  its  device  of  a  pair 
of  acissora,  belonged  to  Robert  Spittal,  taylor  to 
James  IV.  The  writer  of  the  memoir,  for  want  o' 
local  knowledge  confounds  this  house  with  the  one  in 
Broad  Street.  It  is  said  that  there  were  two  Epis- 
copal congregations  in  Stirling,  one  tolerated  by 
Government  that  met  in  Spittal  Street,  the  other 
non-jaring,  which  need  the  place  of  meeting  in 
Broad  Street.  It  is  anderstood  that  the  two  con- 
gregations became  nnited  under  Bishop  Oleig. 

On  the  repeal  of  the  Penal  Laws  in  1792  the  Epis- 
copalians in  Stirling  set  themselves  to  building  a 
church,  or  "  Chapel,"  as  it  was  humbly  called.  The 
first  entry  in  the  Minute  Book  has  reference  to 
this  action  on  their  part,  being  the  copy  of  a  Dee4 
of  Conveyance  dated  20th  February  1798,  whereby 
Dr  Walter  Stirling  dispones  to  certain  members  of 
the  Episcopal  congregation  in  Stirling,  a  piece  of 
ground  which  he  had  in  the  year  1794  agreed 
to  give  for  the  purpose  of  building  **a  chapel 
or  house  of  worship,  which  building  they  had  since 
compleated" — and  enclosed  from  the  street  by  a 
wall.  Until  very  recent  times  the  Episcopal  Church 
was  commonly  designated  "  The  Chapel."  The 
members  of  the  congregations  named  in  the 
Deed  of  Conveyance  are  James  Stirling,  John  Stir- 
ling of  Kippendavie,  Dr  Robert  Moir  of  Leckie,  and 
John  Wilson  of  Murrayshall,  along  with  the  minis- 
ter of  the  congregation,  the  Rev.  Dr  George  Gleig. 

The  piece  of  ground  so  conveyed  is  described  ai 
"going,  as  is  supposed,  by  the  name  of  Fryars- 
carse,"  "  lying  within  the  territory  and  on  the  north 
side  of  the  burgh  of  Stirling,  and  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  common  street,  on  the  north  by  the  close 
between  my  house  and  the  said  chapel,  on  the  west 
by  a  sunk  fence  erected  by  them  betwixt  my  garden 
and  the  said  chapel,  on  the  south  by  the  garden 
belonging  to  John  Glas,  merchant  in  Stirling." 
The  name  *'  Fryars'  Carse  "  no  doubt  indicates  that 
the  ground  so  called  had  been  formerly  a  possession 
of  the  Dominican  Monastery  which  it  is  understood 
was  situated  near  the  lower  end  of  Fryars'  Wynd, 
now  with  more  than  doubtful  good  taste  changed  to 
Friar  "  Street."  I  learn  from  Treasurer  Ronald, 
who  has  with  such  industry,  and  intelligence,  ex- 
plored the  old  municipal  records,  that  the  designa- 
tion Fryars*  Carse  applied  to  a  considerable  extent 
of  the  ground  in  this  neighbourhood,  including  thai 
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portion  of  it  now  oooapied  by  Princes  Street.  The 
precise  site  of  the  monastery  is  uncertain,  hut  in 
digging  for  the  foundation  of  the  National  Bank  and 
adjacent  huildings  it  is  said  that  many  human  bones 
were  unearthed,  indicative  of  a  place  of  burial 
attached  to  it.  A  circumstance  of  interest  connected 
with  this  Monastery  of  Black  Friars  is  the  tradition 
that  beside  the  altar  of  the  Monastery  Church  was 
buried  the  person  who  claimed  to  be  Richard  II.  of 
England,  asserting  that  instead  of  haying  been 
murdered  in  Pontefract  Castle,  as  was  given  out 
and  generally  believed,  he  had  effected  his  escape 
thence,  and  made  his  way  to  Scotland.  This  pseudo, 
or  real,  Richard  II.  was  for  some  years  entertained 
at  the  Court  of  James  I  where  he  was  accorded  the 
status  of  the  dignity  he  claimed.  He  died  at  Stir- 
ling, most  probably  in  the  Castle,  in  1428.  The 
monastery  was  destroyed  in  1559  by  the  followers 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  to  prevent  the 
Queen  Regent  placing  in  it  a  garrison  of  French 
soldiers. 

After  the  deed  of  conveyance  of  the  ground  fol- 
lows a  notarial  instrument,  by  John  M 'Gibbon, 
town  clerk  and  notary  public,  attesting  the  act  of 
infeftment  upon  the  ground  by  the  delivery  of  earth 
and  stone  "  as  use  is  " — a  form  in  the  tradition  of 
property  which  was  in  use  in  my  younger  days,  bat 
BOW,  I  believe,  fallen  into  desuetude.  The  docket 
of  this  instrument  is  in  Latin,  according  to  the  pre- 
scribed form  which  appears  in  the  diploma  of  a 
notary  public,  and  is  still  used  in  such  notarial 
instruments  where  the  business  is  of  an  important 
character.  It  may  be  interesting;  in  a  paper  founded 
upon  an  old  Episcopal  Church  minute  book  to  note 
the  connection  between  Episcopacy  and  the  office 
of  notary  public  traceable  in  this  docket,  wherein 
Mr  M*Gibbon  designates  himself  **  clericua  EdiiP- 
burgengia  diocesioa, "  The  notary  public  was  a  Roman 
law  official.  In  later  and  Christian  times  he  was  a 
clericus,  that  is  clerk  or  clergyman,  appointed  either 
by  the  Pope,  or  by  the  German  Emperor  claiming 
to  be  the  head  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  In  this 
country  James  HI.  enacted  that  the  notary  public 
should  be  created  by  the  King  through  the  medium 
of  the  Lords  of  Session,  but  although  they  might  be 
laymen  they  remained  subject  to  supervision  and 
examination  by  the  Bishops.  Notaries  public  are 
now  created  by  the  Court  of  Session,  but  the  old 
ecclesiastical  connection  remains  in  so  far  as  their 
being  styled  in  their  diploma  as  clericus  dhcesioi 
Okucueniis,  EdinburgensU,  dsc. 


After  these  eopiei  of  legal  deonmenta  io  tbe 
minnte  book  comes  an  accoant,  debtor  and  contra, 
between  Dr  Moirand  the  fand  for  bnilding  the  chapel. 
The  date  of  the  first  sabscription,  which  is  from 
Captain  Lowis,  is  9th  August,  1793.  The  last  entry 
of  a  subscription  collected  in  this  country  is  on  15th 
Jane,  1795,  being  a  second  sum  of  5  guineas  given 
by  Mrs  Home,  Auchenbowie.  From  India  waa 
reoeiTed  a  sum  of  1680  rupees,  subscribed  by  gentle- 
men resident  there.  For  this  sum  credit  is  given 
in  the  account  for  £168,  the  standard  of  the  rupee 
having  been  until  comparatively  recent  years  two 
shillings.  As  is  well  known,  owing  mainly  to  the 
abundant  production  of  silver,  and  its  consequent 
depreciation  in  price,  the  value  of  the  rupee  has  now 
fallen  more  than  one  fourth,  I  believe  as  low  as  one 
shilling  and  fonrpence.  Still  later,  viz.,  in  June, 
1796,  was  received  from  Calcutta,  £10  lOs,  sub- 
scribed by  General  Sir  Robert  Abercromby,  and  a 
like  sum  by  Mr  Logan,  Calcutta.  The  total  amount 
received,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  overplus  from 
collections  after  paying  clergymen  who  preached 
while  there  was  no  settled  minister,  came  to  £597 
6s  5d,  and  for  this  modest  sum,  with  a  balance 
apparently  of  five  shillings  and  sevenpence  to  the 
good,  the  first  Episcopal  Chapel  in  Stirling  was 
built,  a  humble  and  unpretentious  ecclesiastical 
structure  according  to  my  youthful  recollections 
of  it. 

The  site  of  the  chapel  was  at  that  time  amid 
garden  ground.  Murray  Place  and  Barnton  Place 
did  not  then  exist,  and  were  not  laid  out  till  more 
than  fifty  years  later.  The  way  through  Stirling  to 
the  north  then  was  from  King  Street,  down  Friars 
Wynd,  along  Viewfield  Street  to  Cowane  Street, 
thence  to  the  Old  Bridge,  before  the  present  one 
was  opened  in  1833,  with  access  by  Wallace  Street, 
in  part  of  its  coarse  a  very  narrow  and  tortaoas 
route  for  the  Royal  Mail  Coach  to  steer.  From 
Orchard  Place  to  the  foot  of  Friars  Wynd  ran  a 
narrow  lane  following  the  course  of  what  is  now 
Murray  Place.  This  lane  coald  also  be  reached 
from  King  Street  by  passing  through  the  coach 
yard  of  the  Golden  Lion  Hotel,  which  then  opened 
on  the  street  by  an  arched  passage  now  occupied  by 
the  coach  office  of  the  hotel.  Many  a  time  have  I 
traversed  the  lane  on  my  way  to  Queen  Street, 
where  we  then  lived,  preferring  its  rural  surround- 
ings to  the  less  attractive  route  by  King  Street  and 
Friars  Wynd. 

Tbe  old  chapel  was  in  fact  ia  Viewfield  Street, 
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from  wjiioh  aooeas  wm  had  to  the  porch  by  m  paiMwge 
between  the  0oath  end  of  the  cbaroh  and  a  wul 
separating  it  from  a  garden.     It  was  a  small  sqnare 
edifice,  with  a  diminutive  spire,  in  which  was  sns* 
pended  a  bell  that  by  some  mischance  in  coarse  of 
time  had  got  cracked,  and  so  gave  forth  no  very  melo* 
dioQB  summons  to  worship.    Internally  the  arrange- 
ment was  simple ;  one  aisle  leading  from  the  entrance, 
with  the  pulpit,  reading  desk,  and  clerk's  desk,  a 
three-storied  structure,    at   its   north   extremity, 
crossed  at  the  centre  by  another  aisle,  with  the 
communion  table  of  course  on  the  east  side  of  the 
church.    Some  time  after  the  chapel  was  completedr 
a  gallery  was  added  over  the  south  end  of  it.    Just 
inside  the  porch  was  a  stand  whereon  was  placed  a 
large  brazen  *'  plate,"  or  salver,  for  the  reception  of 
the  ofiterings  of  the  worshippers  as  they  entered,  as 
is  customary  in  Presbyterian  churches  at  this  day. 
The    "plftte**    was  attended   to    by  one    of    the 
managers,  representing  the  Presbyterian  elder.    Mr 
Murray  of  Livilands,  and  Mr  Moir  of  Leokie,  under* 
took  this  office  on  alternate  Sundays.  The  **  plate  " 
is  still  extant,  being  in  use  in  the  present  church  to 
receive  the  offertory  bags  when  they  are  brought  up 
to  the  chancel.     Measuring  in  diameter  21^  inches 
over  all,  the  rim  4  inches  in  width,  depth  of  the 
plate  about  IJ  inch,  it  has  embossed  in  the  centre 
a  representation  of  the  Temptation  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden.    Adam  and  Eve  stand  on  either  side  of  the 
tree,  holding  in  one  hand  what  appears  to  be  in- 
tended for  a  branch.  Eve  in  the  other  hand  holding 
also  thie  apple.    The  serpent  twined  round  the  tree 
inclines  his  head  towards  Eve,  recognisable  by  her 
long  tresses.     Around  this  central  subject,  as  a 
border,  runs  a  hunting  scene — a  man  with  a  short 
spear  blowing  a  hunting  horn,  and  dogs  in  chase  of 
a  couple  of  foxes ;  while  to  add  to  the  incongruity 
of  this  surrounding  of  the  sacred  subject,  near  the 
foot  of  the  tree  is  an  animal  with  a  tri-forked.  tail, 
which  from  the  mane  and  prominent  claws  may  be 
token  for  a  lion.    I  am  not  aware  of  any  record  or 
tradition  whereby  to  trace    how  this  interesting 
antiQue  came  originally  into  the  possession  oi  the 
Stirling  Episcopal  congregation*     With  regard  to 
thd  clerk's  desk  that  has  been  referred  to,  I  BMy 
mention  that  for  many  years  the  performance  of  the 
service  consisted  mainly  in  a  duet  between  the 
clergyman  and  the  clerk,  an  official  not  now  known, 
except  it  mav  be  in  some  of  the  small  English 
country  churches  where  this  primitive  arrangement. 
has  oot.yet  giTen  w/iy  to  the  hotter  manner  in  whiofi 
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t^e  wnri^  it  now  oondnofced.  In  Hkm  ol4  Hue  th« 
congregation  for  the  moet  part  took  no  aetive  sharo 
in  it,  giving  only  a  deooroas  attention  withont  Ten- 
tnring  to  join  audibly  in  the  retponaea. 

The  firat  entry  on  the  discharge  aide  of  the 
aooonot  nnder  date  of  9th  Angvat,  1793,  when  it 
may  be  oonolnded  that  operationa  for  the  erection  of 
the  ohapel  were  oocanenoed,  Tix.,  "  By  1  lb.  gnn- 
powder,  la  4d ;  match  paper,  3d ;"  ia  certainly  a 
▼ety  modeat  item  in  anch  an  important  undertaking 
aa  the  bnilding  of  a  chnroh.  Two  qnarriera  alao  are 
Employed  for  fenrteen  or  fifteen  daya,  at  la  6d  per 
di^  eaoh,  and  they  expend  4  Iha.  more  of  gnniiowder 
in  blaaling  the  rook  for  the  foundation.  Carriage  of 
atonea  at  3d  per  oart  givea  another  indication  of  tho 
coat  of  labour  a  hundred  yeara  ago.  One  entry  in 
the  account  ia  both  intereattng  and  amuaing,  aa 
evidence  of  the  careful  manner  in  which  the  accounta 
ware  kept,  aa  well  aa  of  the  atrictly  economical 
apirit  that  animated  those  who  auperintended  tho 
building  and  furnishing  of  the  "chapel."  1796, 
May  lOL — By  Elizabeth  Bowie  for  4|  yarda  green 
ailk  fringe  for  the  pulpit  at  78  per  yard,  £1  4s ;  ( 
narrow  do.  for  the  communion  taole  at  2s  8d,  8s  8d. 
(^«£.— The  ailk  fringe  round  the  old  cover  of  the 
altar  having  been  cleaned  waa  made  to  serve  the 
reading-deak  whereby  a  aaving  aroee  of  £1 11a  6d.) 
The  '*  altar  "  here  referred  to  mnat  have  been  in  uae 
when  the  membera  of  the  Epiacopal  community 
were  in  the  habit  of  meetiog  for  worahip  privately 
while  the  penal  lawa  were  in  foroe. 

A  few  other  itema  may  be  quoted,  aa  being  each 
o|  aome  little  interest,  in  this  account  of  a  century 
ago.  27  May — By  3i  yarda  fine  green  doth  for  the 
oommnnion  table,  pulpit,  and  reaiding-deaks,  at  17a 

Ssr  yard,  per  George  Brunton's  discharge  £3  3a  9d. 
i^me  date. — A  silver  communion  cup,  gilt  inside,  £4 
IQi  fid ;  a  plated  patten  with  ailver  edges,  per  Francia 
Howden'a  diacharge  £1  8s  fid  ;  packiDg-boz  for  do., 
la  fid.  September  18. — For  carriage  of  the  oom« 
mimdmenta  from  Edinburgh,  the  carrier  being  de- 
tained on  th«r  account,  3s  fid.  It  is  not  to  be 
inferred  from  this  item  of  charge  thnt  the  Epiaoo* 
palian  congregation  in  Stirling  were  in  ao  benighted 
a  jQonditioa  aa  not  to  possess  a  copy  of  the  Ten 
Commandments.  It  only  refem  to  the  old  custom 
of  having  affixed  on  the  wall  in  the  ehancel  of  the 
ohproh  beaide  the  communion  table,  a  wooden  or 
atone  slab  with  the  commandments  inscribed  on  it, 
and  usually  flanked  by  a  similar  tablet  bearing  the 
CiyfiivattdfreqiMBtty,  alto  the  JiQKd'aFnayes.  Thane 
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maral  affizM  nuiy  be  leen  in  moet  of  the  older 
Eogliah  ohorchee. 

Deoember  24. — Pottage  paid  for  a  letter  from 
London  with  the  bill  for  the  2Qd  snbflcription  from 
India,  Is  8d.  1796,  Janoary  3. — For  doplicate  of 
do.,  being  charged  only  tingle,  lOd.  These  two 
entries  in  the  acconnt  for  pottage  of  letter  from 
London  tuggest  a  oontideration  of  the  very  different 
oircnmatanoes  we  now  live  under  as  regards  postal 
charges,  compared  not  only  with  the  time  when  the 
minute  book  wan  being  initiated,  but  with  what 
those  of  ns  remember  who  look  back  little  more 
than  fifty  years  ago.  As  every  one  knows  a  uniform 
penny  rate  for  letters  conveyed  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  Kingdom  was  about  that  latter  time 
adopted.  And  here  I  may  notice  what  I  never  see 
alluded  to  in  connection  with  this  subject,  viz.,  that 
the  first  uniform  rate  was  not  a  penny,  butiourpenoe, 
the  authorities  being  apparently  timid  as  to  the 
effect  the  reduction  all  at  once  to  a  penny  might 
have  on  the  revenue.  The  fourpenny  rate,  however, 
lasted  but  a  short  time,  and  gave  way  in  favour  of 
the  penny  ;  and  we  know  how  needless  was  the  ap- 
prehension of  loss  of  revenue  by  the  change.  For- 
merly letters  were  charged  in  a  sort  of  rough  way, 
according  to  the  distance  they  were  conveyed,  and 
we  see  that  for  a  single  letter  from  London,  the 
postage  was  lOd.  A  single  letter  meant  one  written 
on  a  sheet  of  post  paper,  to  be  folded  letter  shape. 
Envelopes  were  not  then  commonly  used,  a  sheet  of 
letter  paper  enclosed  in  an  envelope  being  charged 
as  a  double  letter.  Naturally,  owing  to  this  high 
tax  of  postage,  correspondence  in  those  times  was  on 
a  very  restricted  scale,  and  I  remember  that  in  my 
youthful  days,  David  Bell,  the  solitary  postman  for 
the  town,  conveyed  all  his  letters  for  delivery  in  one 
small  black  japanned  tin  box,  carried  under  his  arm. 
What  trouble  we  have  got  rid  of  in  the  folding  of 
the  letter,  and  the  sealing  or  wafering  of  it — a 
wafer  by  the  way  was  not  considered  a  polite  means 
of  securing  it,  and  was  usually  reserved  for  business 
letters,  or  tradesmen's  bills — what  a  saving  of  time 
by  the  adoption  of  note  paper  and  gummed  envelope, 
and  what  a  saving  of  time  and  trouble,  in  despatch- 
ing the  letter  with  its  adhesive  stamp,  and  its  deli- 
very, when  we  think  of  the  delay  and  trouble  entailed 
in  olden  times,  by  the  postman  having  to  collect  the 
postage,  if  the  letter,  as  it  might  be,  was  not  prepaid. 
The  present  generation  accept  these  vast  improve- 
ments as  matters  of  course,  as  they  also  do  such 
notable  inventions  as  railways,  telegraphs,  telephonet 
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aod  other  developmente  of  ■toam  and  ekotrioily,  mil 
of  which  I  never  ceMe  to  regard  with  feelings  of 
wonder  and  admiration.  We  of  the  older  generation, 
cannot  but  reflect  sometimea  ander  how  moch  better 
conditions,  in  many  reapeots,  the  basinesa  of  life  ia 
now  carried  on. 

The  high  postal  rate  waa  felt  to  be  a  heayy  tax, 
and  as  when  the  duty  on  spirits  has  been  dispropor- 
tionately high,  smoffgling  has  always  floarished,  so 
the  letter  tax  waa  often  evaded.  Anyone  going  to 
sQch  a  comparatively  short  distance  from  Stirling 
as  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  was  pretty  snre  to  be  made 
the  bearer  of  a  packet  of  letters  to  residents  in  either 
of  these  places,  to  be  posted  there.  I  was  thus  nsnally 
made  ase  of,  just  before  the  postage  was  rednced, 
on  the  occasions  of  my  going  in  to  Edinburgh  to  at« 
tend  the  college  classes.  As  there  was  a  penalty 
attached  to  this  clandestine  proceeding,  if  the  letters 
were  discovered,  provided  they  were  closed,  it  waa 
not  uncommon  to  send  them  open,  to  be  sealed  on 
arrival,  and  then  posted  or  delivered  by  hand.  When 
at  an  earlier  period  of  my  college  career,  I  wore  the 
scarlet  toga  at  Glasgow  University,  my  home  letters 
used  to  be  forwarded  to  me  in  a  parcel  of  goods 
which  was  each  week  sent  in  the  course  of  business 
by  a  firm  in  Stirling  to  the  head  of  the  family  in 
which  I  was  residing. 

The  building  of  the  chapel  appears  to  have  been 
completed  in  the  autumn  of  1787.  The  last  entry 
in  the  account  is  dated  May,  17d8.  By  Mr  John 
Burns'  account  of  expense,  issued  by  him  for  the 
title-deeds,  he  charging  nothing  for  his  trouble,  £2 
16a.    By  balance  (t.«.,  of  the  building  fund),  5s  7d. 

An  interval  of  ten  or  eleven  years  now  occurs,  the 
next  date  of  a  minute  being  26th  September,  1809, 
which,  looking  to  the  paper  water  mark  already 
referred  to,  most  have  been  the  first  minute  entered 
actually  at  the  date  as  given,  the  previous  ones  no 
doubt  being  copies  from  documents  written  before 
a  regular  minute  book  was  made  use  of.  This 
minute  gives  the  proceedings  at  a  meeting  held  to 
take  into  conaideration  the  affaire  of  the  Epiacopal 
Chapel.  The  liat  of  the  names  of  those  present 
may  have  some  interest  in  connection  with  the 

5 resent  occupiers  of  some  ot  the  estates  mentioned, 
ohn  Stirling,  Eaquire  of  Kippendavie,  for  himaelf 
and  for  Mr  Stirling  of  Keir,  Mr  Graham  of  Airth, 
and  Mr  Rusael  of  Woodaide  (now  called  Glenbervie, 
situated  between  Stirling  and  Larbert),  Henry 
Steuart,  Esquire  of  Allanton  for  John  Graham, 
Eaquire  of  Gartor,  Colonel  Rind  of  Livilandsg  Colonel 
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Jtihn  Murray,  John  Mnrray,  Esqnire,  Mr  Stirling, 
ohoBDn  preses,  Mr  Murray,  clerk. 

The  minate  states  that  the  meeting  having  con- 
Bidered  that  ever  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Chapel  no  meetings  of  the  snbscribers  have  been 
held,  either  for  the  examination  of  its  accounts  or 
for  the  regalation  of  its  affairs,  nnanimonsly  entered 
into  certain  resolutions.  The  first  is  that  a  general 
meeting  be  called  of  all  such  persons  as  have  formerly 
subscribed  to  the  Chapel,  and  the  erecting  of  the 
late  additional  gallery  there,  or  such  others  as  have 
ah  interest  in  the  Chapel,  "in  order  to  take  into 
their  consideration  the  affairs  of  the  society,"  (they 
do  not  style  themselves  a  congregation,  perhaps 
having  not  yet  got  over  the  humbling  effects  of  the 
penal  laws)  "and  to  appoint  a  Committee  of 
Management."  They  find  that  the  accounts  as  kept 
by  Dr  Moir  of  Leckie  and  Mr  James  Wilson,  the 
treasurer,  are  extremely  correct,  and  Mr  John 
Murray  being  appointed  treasurer  owing  to  Mr 
Wilson  being  in  bad  health,  he  is  requested  to  pro- 
cure a  book  into  which  they  shall  be  entered,  no 
doubt  the  one  from  which  these  extracts  are  being 
mad^.  Mr  Steuart  of  Allanton  is  requested  to 
draw  up  a  "Sketch  of  Rules  and  Regulations." 
Among  other  things  to  be  considered  by  the  general 
meeting  it  seems  essential  that  they  should  adopt 
sofme  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  society  is  assessed,  or  assesses  itself,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  der^man's  salary,  that  such  improve- 
niehtshouMbe  founded  on  two  obvious  principles  ilst, 
the  proportion  of  room  in  the  Chapel  that  each  sub- 
scriber occupies  for  himself  or  his  family  ;  2nd,  his 
actual  ability  and  situation  in  life;  but  in  the 

EF^eot  state  of  the  subscription  the  meeting  cannot 
elp  observing  that  much  reference  is  had  to  neither 
the  one  principle  nor  the  other. 

The  next  resolution,  while  it  is  amusing  and  may 
raise  a  smile,  has  in  it  a  touch  of  the  pathetic — 
"That  it  is  highly  improper  and  indelicate,  and 
ioleonsistent  with  the  practice  of  the  Episcopal 
bodies  in  the  kingdom  to  suffer  the  collecting  of  the 
clergyinan's  salary  to  devolve  upon  the  clergyman 
himself,  however  willing  he  may  be  to  take  that 
trouble.  That  the  business  should  exclusively 
belong  to  the  treasurer  and  collector  of  the  society, 
and  that  when  the  salary  is  t;ollected  (as  it  ought  to 
be  twice  a  year,  at  Whitsunday  and  Martinmas), 
it  should  be  regularly  paid  to  the  clergyman  by  the 
Committte  of  Management."  The  Rev.  George 
Gl6ig,  D.D.,  Blilhop  of  BreohtA,  wacr  st  thii  time  ther 
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inonmlMnt  of  the  oluurgi^  and  ifc  immfc  be  ftinitted 

that  it  waa  very  onbefittiog  the  poaitioii  of  a  prelate 
of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  to  have  to  ^o  ronnd 
amoDg  the  members  of  his  ooogregation  and 
personally  solicit  the  oontribntions  that  went  to 
make  up  his  stipend.  It  is  satisfactory,  however, 
to  know  that  among  the  Episcopal  bodies  in  the 
kingdom  (of  Scotland,  of  course),  that  of  Stirling 
waa  unique  in  this  respect,  and  that  the  practice, 
when  it  was  brought  under  consideration  was  put  a 
stop  to.  Some  interest  attaches  to  the  following 
resolution  as  showing  that  the  gradual  diminution 
in  the  purchasing  value  of  money,  which  has  been  in 
progress  from  the  earliest  periods  of  our  national 
history,  then  attracted  attention— "  That  in  con* 
nection  with  the  great  rise  in  the  expense  of  every 
article  of  living,  and  the  unexampled  diminution  of 
value  of  money  which  have  of  late  years  taken  place, 
the  salary  at  present  paid  to  the  right  Rev.  Bishop 
Gleig  is  very  far  from  being  adequate  to  his  useful 
labours,  and  that  especially  it  bears  no  proportion  to 
the  lower  classes  of  income  now  enjoyed  by  Presby- 
terian clergymen  of  the  Establishment.  That  the 
meeting  feel  it  as  a  duty  which  they  owe  to  them* 
selves,  no  less  than  to  their  worthy  pastor,  to  make 
some  immediate  increase  in  his  salary,  and  are  there- 
fore of  opinion  that  one  half  more  should  be  added 
thereto  by  the  subscribers  in  future."  It  does  not 
appear  in  the  Minute  Book  what  income  the  bishop 
drew  from  the  church,  but  it  must  indeed  have  been 
but  an  inadequate  one,  when,  as  afterwards  appears, 
he  on  resigning  his  charge  was  content  with  a  retir- 
ing allowance  of  £150  a  year.  Another  meeting  waa 
held  on  16th  October,  at  which  the  rules  and  regnla- 
tions  as  drafted  by  Mr  Steuart  of  Allanton  were 
considered  and  adopted.  They  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Management,  for  the 
holding  of  regular  meetings,  the  colle^ion  of  the 
olergyman's  salary,  &c. 

The  next  meeting  of  members  of  the  congregation 
is  minuted  as  having  been  held  30th  March,  1812, 
Bishop  Gleig  presiding,  and  the  minutes  being  written 
by  him  in  a  very  neat  small  hand.  This  is  the  first 
notice  of  the  designation  of  "  Episcopal  Congrega- 
tion "  having  been  assumed  in  place  of  that  of 
"Society"  hitherto  used.  At  this  meeting  Mr  Thos* 
Graham  Stirling  is  elected  a  trustee  in  room  of  Mr 
Jas.  Wilson,  Murrayshall,  deceased. 

The  next  meeting,  of  which  there  is  notice  in  the 
minute  book,  was  held  October,  1814,  at  which  wan 
appointed  a  Comniittee  of  Managemeaty  th»  one 
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appointed  in  1809  having  never  really  acted,  alio  a 
oollector  and  treasarer,  and  some  new  arrangement! 
were  made  for  letting  of  seats  not  folly  occupied,  in 
order  to  increase  the  clergyman's  income.     The  con- 
gregation seem  to  have  taken  the  affairs  of  the 
ohnrch  very  easily,  and  left  them  very  much  to  the 
management  of  their  pastor,  contenting  themselves 
with  holding  at  very  long  intervals  meetings,  at 
which  resolutions  were  passed  that  apparently  were 
sometimes  not  carried  into  effect.     After  the  lapse 
of  three  years,  viz.,  in  November,  1817,  a  meeting 
was  held  at  which  a  new  treasurer  was  appointed, 
Alexander  Dow  having  resigned  the  office.     After 
this  there  is  no  entry  in  the  minute  book  for  nearly 
twelve  years,  viz.,  until  10th  March,   1829,  when 
there  appears  a  letter  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  late 
Rev,  Robert  Henderson  to  the  effect  that  Bishop 
Gieig,  finding  that  owing  to  advanced  age  and  infirm- 
ities, he  is  no  longer  able  to  do  the  duties  of  the 
Episcopal  Chapel  in  Stirling,  it  is  of  importance  that 
steps  be  taken  to  induce  a  fit  person  to  hold  per- 
manently the  situation  of  his  assistant  during  his 
life,  and  to  succeed  him  after  his  death.      Certain 
members  agree  to  subscribe,   in  addition  to  their 
present    annual    sub8cript:ion,    the    sums    entered 
respectively  opposite  their  names,  with  a  view  to 
enable  the  Bishop  to  give  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Hender- 
son, who  had  been  acting  as  curate  with  great  satis- 
faction  both  to  the  congregation  and  the  Bishop,  such 
a  salary  as  may  induce  him  to  accept  the  sitaation 
of  assistant  and  successor. 

In  October,  1831,  Bishop  Oleig,  owing  to  his  very 
precarious  and  infirm  state  of  health,  resigned  his 
pastoral  charge,  and  was  guaranteed  a  retiring 
allowance  of  £150  per  annum,  and  Mr  Henderson 
was  instituted  to  be  pastor  and  minister  of  the  con- 
gregation. The  Bishop,  according  to  a  memorial 
tablet  now  affixed  on  a  wall  in  the  present  church, 
died  9th  March,  1849,  or  as  it  is  expressed  according 
to  the  Roman  Kalendar,  the  inscription  being 
in  Latin,  on  the  VIII.  of  the  Ides  of  March.  An 
amusing  anecdote  is  told  in  connecting  with  this 
obituary  inscription.  A  member  of  the  congregation 
who  had  evidently  grown  rusty  in  his  Latinity, 
trying  to  puzzle  out  the  meaning,  when  he  came  to 
the  words,  *'  semper  erat  sibi  constanSt"  referring  to 
the  Bishop's  consistency  of  conduct,  taking  it  to  be 
an  allusion  to  his  having  always  stuck  by  8ibbie,  the 
old  pew-opener,  remarked  "  Weel,  be  was  aye  kind 
to  Sibbie." 

Dr  Gleig  on  his  ordination,  in  1773,  was  appointed  to 
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thttohargeof  Pittonweem  in  Fife,  whiob,  in  1787«heex* 
changed  for  that  of  Stirling,  where  he  mtnieteied 
for  the  long  period  of  fifty-three  year*.  As  indica- 
tive of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  waa  held,  he 
wat,  the  year  before  removing  from  Pittenweem, 
nnanimoaaly  chosen  by  the  clergy  of  the  Diooeae  te 
the  Bishopric  of  Dnnkeld,  which  had  beoome  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  the  holder  of  the  office.  After 
relnctantly  giving  his  acceptance,  Dr  Gleig  then 
withdrew  it  owing  to  objections  made  to  some  of  hie 
pablished  opinions  by  Skinner,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen, 
in  1792,  Dr  Gleis  was  again  nnanimonsly  chosen 
Bishop  of  Dnnkeld,  bnt  for  some  reason  or  other  his 
election  was  vetoed  by  the  College  of  Bishops.  Tet 
a  third  time,  viz.,  in  1808,  he  was  selected  for  the 
same  Bishopric,  bnt  this  time  only  by  a  majority  of 
the  electing  Presbyters,  viz.,  three  to  two,  and  en 
this  occasion  he  declined  the  appointment,  at  the 
same  time  nrgicg  Mr  Torry,  who  had  the  minority 
of  the  votes,  to  accept  it,  which  he  did.  Immediately 
afterwards  he  was  (again  nnanimonsly)  chosen 
Bishop  of  Brechin,  a  dignity  which  he  accepted, 
and  his  election  to  which  was  confirmed. 

Bishop  Gleig  was  repated  to  be  a  man  of  very 
considerable  learning  and  literary  ability.  Beudea 
various  theological  works  and  contribntions  to  maga- 
linest  he  furnished  several  important  articles  to  the 
edition  of  the  Encyclopeedia  Britannica,  then  being 
published,  and  on  the  death  of  the  editor  of  that 
voluminous  work,  Dr  Gleig  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him.  The  Episcopal  residence  in  Stirling,  was  one 
of  the  houses  about  the  middle  of  Upper  Bridge 
Street,  on  the  east  side  of  the  street,  not  even  a  de- 
tached dwelliog-houae.  Bishop  Gleig'a  son,  after 
holding  a  commission  in  the  army,  and  seeiog  service 
in  the  Peninsular  War,  entered  into  Holy  orders, 
and  in  time  became  Chaplain  General  of  the  army, 
an  office  which  he  filled  for  many  years.'  He  died 
only  a  very  few  years  ago,  having  attained,  I  believe, 
an  even  more  advanced  age  than  his  father  the 
Bishop.  He  was  the  author  of  *'  The  Subaltern,"  a 
book  that  received  much  favour  at  the  time  it  was 
published,  in  which  he  gave  reminiscences  of 'his 
military  career,  aud  especially  of  his  experience  in 
the  Peninaular  War.  He  also  wrote  a  life  of  the 
Duke  of  Weill Dgton,  with  whom  he  was  a  favourite. 
I  well  recollect  hearing  him  on  one  occasion,  during 
the  lifetime  of  hie  father,  preach  in  the  old  Chapel, 
a  fine  spirited  sermon,  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  one  who  had  been  a  soldier. 

Some  time  early  in  the  forties,  a  more  commodious 
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obuMh  IMM  ereetod  to  refdMe  Mm  AHginal  ioiill 
•trocknre,  and  on  thm  sftme  site,  the  oongregalion,  it 
ia  Mud,  using  for  worship  ths  Weslsyan  Chapel,  t* 
Queen  Street,  while  the  building  was  in  progresi, 
and  it  is  also  said,  adding  a  gallery  to  the  Chapel  for 
inoreaaed  acoommodation.  There  is  no  reoord  in  the 
Minute  Book  of  the  building  of  this  seoond  Chareb, 
but  the  Deed  of  Consecration  by  Bishop  Terrot, 
bearing  date,  20th  Feb.,  1845,  is  among  the  yestry- 
papers. 

Barly  in  1865,  a  change  of  importance  as  affecting 
the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  the  coDgregation,  waa 
introduced,  by  the  appointment  of  a  Vestry  to  assist 
the  Clergyman,  and  manage  the  temporal  affairs  of 
the  Church.  A  constitution  was  at  the  same  time 
drawn  up,  approved  by  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh, 
and  adopted,  by  which  constitution  the  action  of  the 
yeatry  continues  still  to  be  regulated.  It  proyides 
for  a  vestry  of  six  members,  elected  by  the  congre- 
gation, besides,  «as  officio,  the  trustees  of  the  ohuroh, 
and  the  incumbent  chairman.  The  only  alteration 
aiace  made  in  this  constitution,  has  been  the  provid- 
ing for  the  election  of  three  permanent  members  of 
vestry,  in  place  of  the  trustees  who  at  first  held  that 
position. 

In  July,  1865,  the  Rev.  Mr  Wilson,  curate  of  Bux- 
ton, was  appointed  assistant  and  successor  to  Mr 
Henderson,  and  in  January,  1868,  on  the  resignation 
of  the  latter,  after  forty -one  years  of  faithful  and 
devoted  service  in  Stirling,  besides  seven  in  England, 
Mr  Wilson  succeeded  to  the  incumbency.  Mr 
Henderson  died  in  February,  1875. 

Id  November,  1878,  after  several  months  of  en- 
feebled health,  Mr  Wilson,  who  had  not  only  greatly 
endeared  himself  to  his  own  congregation,  but  who 
was  held  in  high  regard  by  many  members  of  other 
denominations  in  Stirling,  died,  and  was  succeeded 
in  the  incumbency,  by  the  present  much  respected 
Rector,  Rev,  Clement  Leigh  Cold  well,  M.A.,  who 
was  instituted,  3rd  March,  1874. 

This  sketoh  of  the  history  of  the  Episcopalian 
congregation  in  Stirling  may  now  be  wound  up  by  a 
short  reference  to  the  building  of  the  third  church, 
the  one  in  which  they  now  worship.  It  began  to  be 
felt  that,  among  other  drawbacks  to  the  edifice  that 
was  opened  in  1845,  the  accommodation  it  afforded 
was  cramped  and  inconvenient,  and  inadequate  to 
the  wants  of  the  congregation  ;  the  church  wae  very 
indifferently  lighted,  and  the  vestry  was  incon- 
veniently situated  in  the  basement  at  the  foot  of'  a 
▼ery  ateepi  awkward^  not  to  aay  dangerou,  ilaiir. 
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Mr  (now  Dr)  Rowand  Andenon,  mrohiteot,  Bdin- 
bar/(h,  was  oooBolted  mi  to  whether  it  would  be 
practieable  and  advisable  to  enlarge  the  chnroh  by 
bnilding  an  addition  to  it.     He  reported  that  owing 
to  the  pecnliar  shape  of  the  site  this  oonld  not  be 
done  to  any  advantage.     It  was,  therefore,  resolved 
to  bnild  a  new  chnroh  in  some  other  locality.    Ao- 
eordingly  an  acre  of  the  gronnd  in  Dumbarton  Road 
which  had  long  been  utilised  for  small  garden  p^ota, 
was  fened  from  Spittal'a  Hospital,  and  a  plan  having 
been  furnished   by  Mr  Anderson,  estimates  were 
taken  from  various  local  tradesmen,  and  in  August, 
1875,  the  digging  for  a  foundation  was  begun.    In 
September,  1878,  the  church,  being  completed  for 
public  worship,  was  consecrated  and  opened  for  that 
purpose  by  Dr  Cotterill,  Bishop  of  Edinburgh.   The 
cost  up  to  that  time  was  nearly  £11,000.     This  does 
not  include  the  value  of  various  generous  gifts,  such 
as  the  fine  stained  glass  window  in  the  chancel,  the 
very  handsome  marble  pulpit,   the  elegant  brass 
lectern,  &o.     A  remarkable  contrast  this  to  'the 
modest  sum  of  £597  5s  5d  which  covered  the  ex- 
pense of  erecting  and  furnishing  the  old  original 
**  Chapel."  The  new  church,  Early  English  in  style, 
is  universally  admired,  and  is  a  structure  worthy  of 
the  eminent  reputation  Dr  Rowand  Anderson  enjoys 
for  skill  in  designing  and  for  correct  taste  in  eccle- 
siastical arnhitecture. 

In  concluding  this  paper,  I,  myself  a  member  of 
the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  may  be  allowed  to 
regard  with  feelings  of  no  ordinary  satisfaction  the 
position  the  Stirling  congregation  now  occupies, 
privileged  to  join  in  the  hearty  services  celebrated 
in  this  handsome  church  of  Holy  Trinity,  com* 
pared  with  that  of  the  small  Episcopal  "Society" 
of  a  century  ago,  worshipping  according  to 
their  cherished  ritual  at  first  by  stealth,  and 
then,  when  the  ban  of  the  penal  laws  was 
removed,  in  their  humble  "chapel,"  where 
they  listened  reverently,  but  in  silence,  to  the 
Church  service  recited  by  the  minister  and  the  clerk. 
Further,  I  hope  I  may  without  presumption  be  per- 
mitted to  add  how  gratifying;  it  is  to  know  that 
now,  since  much  of  old  prejudice  has  died  out,  most 
of  the  other  Christian  communities  are  similarly,  by 
a  gradual  improvement  and  brightening  up  of  their 
services,  making  them  so  ranch  more  attractive  and 
interesting  to  the  worshippers,  while  at  the  same 
time  not  less  reverent,  and  surely  not  less  befitting 
public  worship  in  the  house  of  God. 
^0^.— Having  been  asked  to  do«orib«  mora  par« 
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tiealarly  the  locality  of  th«  old  chapel,  I  may  aay 
that,  when  the  chnrch  of  1845  which  replaced  it  waa 
palled  dowD,  the  site  was  acquired  by  Mr  Robert 
MacEwen,  of  MaoEwen  Brothers,  Barnton  Place, 
and  that  their  premises,  with  the  other  tenements 
that  form  the  angle  between  Barnton  Place  and 
Maxwell  Place,  now  occupy  the  f(roand  on  which 
■tood  the  old  chapel,  with  the  small  gnsset  of  yaoant 
space  in  which  it  terminated,  the  feu  in  this  way 
being  triangolar  in  shape. 


The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Stirling  Natural 
History  and  Archaeological  Society  was  held  in  the 
Y.M.O.A.  Institute,  Allan  Park,  on  Tuesday  even* 
ing,  15th  November — Rev.  Mr  Goldie  presiding. 
The  minutes  of  former  meeting  having  been  read 
and  approved  of,  the  Chairman  introduced  the 
essayist,  Mr  D.  B.  Morris,  who  read  the  following 
very  interesting  paper  on 

"  the  raised  beaches  of  the  forth 

valley:' 

As  the  student  of  geological  history  follows  the 
vast  and  numerous  changes  which  have  successively 
taken  place  in  the  jstructure  of  our  country,  it  is 
with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  he  approaches  the  more 
recent  of  these  changes.  The  globe,  as  we  find  it 
now,  may  be  likened  to  a  complicated  article  of 
manufacture  on  which  successive  workmen  have  ex- 
pended  their  skill,  and  which  has  from  time  to  time 
been  much  altered  in  appearance  as  the  different 
processes  have  been  applied  to  its  structure.  Look- 
ing at  the  article,  we  can  see  traces  of  the  earliest 
forces  which  have  been  brought  into  play  to  form 
and  to  mould  it,  but  these  have  been  much  effaced 
by  subsequent  operations.  The  marks  most  dis- 
tinctly visible  are  those  of  the  graving;  tools  which 
the  last  workman  has  just  laid  aside.  So  the  student 
of  geology  can  trace  in  the  rocks  something  of  the 
varying  physical  conditions  of  the  earth  iu  succes- 
sive ^eolofliical  ages,  but  as  a  rule  the  conditions 
most  distinctly  traceable  are  those  most  recent  in 
time.  It  is  in  these  later  geological  formations  that 
we  first  come  in  contact  with  relics  of  the  humsn 
race,  and  here  for  the  first  time  the  geoloflfist  and 
the  archsBologist  pursue  their  investigations  to- 
gether. Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  geologist  shakes 
hands  with  the  student  of  history  (albeit  unwritten 
history),  and  his  en^niriea  ioto  the  etory  of  the 
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«ftrth*s  Mrfftoe  ttoeiTe  la  tAdcd  iatorMl  «nd  tv- 
imlae  from  oonUet  with  tb«  earliMl  tpriogt  of  the 
tide  of  hamao  life. 

The  Uteat  great  change  which  took  place  in  the 
geological  cooditien  of  oor  country  waa  the  rising  of 
the  land  to  a  higher  level  above  the  aea,  slowly,  by 
■oooetaive  atagec,  with  occaaional  otcillationa  back 
to  ita  former  level,  and  with  long  intervals  of  rest 
between ;  thns  exposing  tracts  of  oonntry  which 
had  for  long  been  baried  beneath  the  waves.    The 
relics  of  these  snoceesive  changes  of  sea  level  in 
Scotland  are  preserved  in  the  raised  beaches.  Every- 
where at  intervals  roand  the  whole  coast  of  Scotland, 
from  Shetland  to  the  Sol  way  Firth,  there  may  be 
seen  a  soooession  of  flat  terraces  at  varying  heights 
between  the  hilly  land  and  the  sea.   These  «re  called 
**  raised  beaches."    The  term  is  not  a  good  desorip- 
iivo  one.    They  are  only  beaches  in  a  limited  sense, 
and  would  be  more  aptly  described  as  ancient  ocean 
floors.    These  terraces  have  had  a  vast  influence  on 
the  history  of  Scotland,  because  almost  all  our  coast 
villages  and  towns  have  been  bailt  on  the  selvage 
which  their  flat  surfaces  presented  close  to  the  sea. 
Lerwick,  Cromarty,  Dundee,  Burntisland,  Leith^ 
Ohan^  Greenock,  and  Bothesay  are  all  to  a  great 
extent  built  on  old  raised  beaches,  and  even  large 
portions  of  {such  inland  |towns>  as  Perth,  Stirling, 
Falkirk,  and  Glasgow  are  similarly  situated. 

The  raised  beaches  exist  at  diflerent  levels  at 
different  parts  of  the  coast,  but,  setting  aside  certain 
higher  level  terraces,  a  careful  investigation  showa 
that  the  moat  distinctly  recorded  may  be  grouped 
into  three  divisions.  These  are  generally  known  as 
the  **  100  feet,"  **  the  50  feet,"  and  « the  25  feet " 
raised  beaches,  the  first  named  being  the  oldest. 
The  two  former  are  very  distinctly  seen  in  the 
valley  of  the  Forth.  The  25  feet  and  other  low 
level  raised  beaches  are  to  be  traced  at  various 
places  on  the  Scottish  coast  line,  but  as  they  do  not 
appear  until  some  distance  down  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
we  need  not  further  consider  them  at  this  time. 
The  terms,  *'50  feet"  and  **100  feet,"  indicate 
roughly  the  average  height  above  sea  level  of  the 
raised  beaches  so  named,  the  data  being  mean  sea 
level  at  Liverpool,  which  is  the  standard  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey. 

The  50  feet  and  100  feet  raised  beaches  are  easily 
distio^^ishable  from  each  other  and  from  the  sur- 
roundmg  land  surface.  The  readiest  methods  of 
determining  them  Are  : — (1)  The  flat  terrace  shaoed 
•Pposri^QOr  moch  ipore  p^cooo^nced  i  in  t|ie,  M  wt . 
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than  in  the  100  feet  beach,  as  the  latter  being  older 
has  been  altered  by  denndation  to  a  mnch  greater 
extent.  (2)  The  height  above  sea  level,  ae  iodioated 
by  the  namee.  Relying  on  this  alone,  one  might 
fall  into  error,  ae  there  were  no  doabt  ineqnalitiei 
in  the  raising  of  the  surface  from  the  sea,  and 
subsequent  denndation  has  acted  more  foreibly  on 
some  parts  than  on  others  owing  to  the  softer  nature 
of  some  of  the  strata.  The  raised  beaches,  there- 
fore, do  not  retain  a  uniform  level.  (3)  The  old 
coast  lines  which  mark  the  bouudaries  of  the  two 
raised  beaches.  These  form  more  or  less  distinct 
lines  worn  by  the  waves  of  the  ancient  ocean.  (4) 
The  nature  of  the  soil.  Roughly  speaking,  the  soil 
of  the  50  feet  beach  is  carse  clay  aod  the  100  feet 
beach  dryfield,  both  distinguishable  from  the  till  or 
boulder  clay  of  the  higher  lying  districts.  I 
shall  refer  subsequently  in  greater  detail  to  these 
characteristics. 

THE  FIFTY  FEET  RAISED  BEACH. 

F08ITI0N  AND  EXTENT. 

The  50  feet  raised  beach  consists  of  the  carse 
lands  (at  parts  covered  with  moss)  bordering  the 
river  Forth,  and  stretching  without  interruption 
from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Gartmore  in  the 
west,  to  their  eastern  termination  at  Colross  on  the 
northern,  aod  Bo'ness  on  the  southern  shore  of  the 
firth.  The  beach  is  thus  about  30  miles  in  length. 
In  breadth  it  varies  very  considerably,  being  some- 
times five  miles  broad,  and  at  other  places  narrow- 
ing to  a  few  hundred  yards.  The  beach  terminates 
westward  in  two  rounded  bays  in  the  vicinity  of 
Gartmore.  It  attains  a  breadth  of  several  miles  at 
Offrance  Moss,  across  which  the  railway  from 
Bochlyvie  to  Aberfoyle  runs.  It  gradually  narrows 
until  at  Cardross  Bridge  near  Port  of  Monteith 
Station,  the  carse  consists  of  a  mere  strip  bordering 
the  river.  It  again  broadens  eastward  until  at 
Flanders  Moss,  it  is  three  miles  broad.  Here  an 
arm  of  the  carse  runs  up  the  Goodie  Water  to  near 
the  Lake  of  Monteith.  It  narrows  to  two  miles  in 
breadth  between  Coldoch  and  Leckie,  broadening 
again  to  four  miles  between  Bridge  of  Allan  and 
Touch.  It  then  suddenly  narrows  at  Stirling,  the 
intrusive  dolerite  masses  of  the  Abbey  Craig  on  the 
north,  and  of  King's  Park  and  Stirling  Castle  Rock 
on  the  south,  being  thrust  forward  as  proje<;ting 
headlands,  causing  a  narrow  strait,  similar  to  that 
in  the  present  firth  between  North  and  South 
Qneensferry.     Saqt  of  Stirling  the  caree  suddenly 
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broadenB,  attaining  between  Menitrie  and  Bannock* 
barn  a  width  of  foar  miles  and  a  half.  An  arm  of 
the  oarse  rana  ap  the  Davon  aa  far  as  Tillioonltry. 
Below  Alloa,  the  northero  section  of  the  carse  con- 
tinoes  for  some  distance  about  a  mile  broad,  narrow- 
ing towards  Kiocardioe.  It  is  then  a  mere  strip 
bordering  the  firth,  until  Calross,  where  it  gradually 
merges  into  the  25  feet  raised  beach,  which  appears 
at  intervals  round  the  Fife  Coast.  The  southern 
section  of  the  carse  below  South  Alloa  broadens  out 
to  nearly  five  miles,  narrowing  to  two  at  Kinnaird, 
widening  again  where  the  Carron  river  enters  the 
oarse,  then  sweeping  eastward  in  a  broad  platform 
to  its  termination  at  Kianeil  near  Bo'ness. 

LBVIL. 

Although  to  the  eye  presenting  the  appearance  of 
a  plain  of  almost  uniform  elevation,  a  closer  ex- 
amination shows  that  the  50  feet  raised  beach 
exhibits  considerable  variety  of  level.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  level  rises  from  east  to  west,  and  from 
the  banks  of  the  river  to  the  boundaries  of  the  carse, 
both  on  the  north  and  south.  Thus,  where  the 
Avon  enters  the  Firth  of  Forth,  the  carse  is  only  12 
feet,  while  at  Ofifranoe  Moss  it  is  about  50  feet  above 
mean  sea  level  at  Liverpool,  the  data  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey.  There  is  therefore  a  rise  of  about  40  feet 
in  30  miles,  being  1)  feet  per  mile  or  1  in  3960,  from 
east  to  west.  The  level  at  the  month  of  the  Carron 
is  12  feet,  while  at  Grahamston  it  is  25  feet,  a  rise 
of  13  feet  in  3  miles  or  1  in  1218.  Where  the  Touch 
burn  enters  the  Forth  the  level  of  the  Carse  is  33, 
and  at  Touch  House  42  feet  above  sea  level,  a  rise  of 
9  feet  in  a  mile  or  1  in  586.  The  rise  from  the 
river  to  the  edge  of  the  carse  is  therefore  steeper 
than  the  rise  from  east  to  west.  It  is  to  be  noted 
also  that  the  successive  peninsulas  formed  by  the 
"links*'  of  the  river  Forth  are  generally  con- 
siderably lower  than  the  adjoining  parts  of 
the  Carse.  For  example,  the  peninsula  on  Hood 
Farm,  opposite  Stirling  Shore,  is  considerably 
lower  than  the  lands  of  Fortbside  and  Forth- 
bank  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  pro- 
montory of  Queenshaugh  is  lower  than  the  lands  of 
Ladyneuk  opposite,  and  Bridgehaufl[h  than  Ship- 
haugh.  Close  to  the  river,  and  so  little  above  its 
level  as  to  be  occasionally  liable  to  inundation,  there 
is  in  many  parts  of  the  river's  course  a  narrow  belt 
of  land  formed  by  the  fresh  water  alluvium  carried 
down  and  spread  out  by  the  river.  It  is  an  old 
river  terrace,  and  its  boa3rlr.ry  indicates  an  old 
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river  margin  cat  out  of  the  marine  alia  via  m  of  the 
carse.  Where  large  tribatarieB  enter  the  Forth, 
river  terraces  at  a  lower  level  are  frequently  cat  oat 
of  the  50  feet  beach,  and  covered  with  fresh  water 
allaviam,  e.g.,  the  Teith  at  Ochtertyre,  the  Allan  at 
Keirfieldi  the  Bannock  at  Lower  Taylorton,  and  the 
Oarron  between  Larbert  and  Grangemouth.  At 
Taylorton,  the  level  of  the  alluvial  flats  is  so  low 
that  artificial  banks  have  been  constructed  to  prevent 
the  land  frOm  being  flooded.  At  several  places, 
eminences  rise  out  of  the  carse,{although  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  it.  ^hese  mark  islands  or  reefs  in 
the  old  Forth  estuary.  They  are  Nyadd  Knoll,  Hill 
of  Drip,  Craigforth,  and  the  two  Hills  of  Airth,  the 
one  being  at  Dunmore  Park,  and  the  other  at  Airth 
Mains. 

BOVin>ABIES— THE  OLD  COAST  LINB. 

At  no  point  oan  yon  leave  the  flat  level  of  the 
carse  without  climbing  a  decided  and  generally 
rather  steep  slope,  until  you  reach  the  plateau 
libove.  The  flat  represents  the  bed  of  the  ancient 
ocean,  while  the  rim  is  the  ancient  shore  line. 
Centuries  of  rain  and  storm,  of  frost  and  thaw  have 
greatly  washed  out  the  sharp  lines  which  the  re- 
ceding sea  left  behind  it.  The  hand  of  man  has 
also  greatly  assisted  the  elements  in  the  work  of 
obliteration,  and  plough  and  harrow  have  smoothed 
over  the  marks  of  the  ancient  shore.  Nevertheless 
the  oOast  line  can  be  distinctly  traced  throughout 
its  entire  length. 

The  western  termination  of  the  50  feet  raised 
beach  is  a  double  bay.  The  southern  portion  is 
broad  and  semicircular  in  shape,  stretching  from  the 
vicinity  of  Bachly  vie  Station  to  a  point  half  a  mile 
south  of  Gartmore  village.  This  marks  the  farthest 
distance  inland  to  which  the  waves  of  the  ancient 
Forth  estuary  of  this  time  stretched.  The  two 
bays  are  separated  by  a  steep  sided  promontory, 
well  wooded  at  the  top,  to  the  north  of  which  the 
smaller  bay  recedes  back  to  near  Gartmore  House. 
This  promontory  and  the  two  bays  are  well  seen 
from  the  railway  between  Bnchlyvie  and  Gartmore 
stations.  The  road  from  Bnchlyvie  to  Aberfoyle 
skirts  the  western  termination  of  both  bays,  passing 
over  the  low  ground  behind  the  intervening  pro- 
montory. The  river  Forth  flows  into  the  northern 
bay,  and  here  the  haugh  or  river  terrace  merges 
into  the  marine  terrace  of  the  raised  beach.  The 
northern  coast  then  sweeps   eastward  in  a  long 
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straight  line  towards  the  Lake  of  Menteith,  the 
margin  being  sharply  marked.  Bending  sonth- 
eastward,  it  sweeps  by  Cardross  bridge  and  in  front 
of  Cardross  Hoase  to  the  termination  of  the  pro« 
montory  which  lies  between  the  waters  of  the 
Goodie  and  the  Forth.  The  coast  line  then  bends 
suddenly  to  the  north-west,  following  the  southern 
shore  of  what  we  may  call  the  estnary  of  the 
Goodie,  until  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  Lake 
of  Menteith  where  the  Goodie  stream  crosses  it. 
It  then  resumes  its  original  course  eastwards,  and 
can  be  traced  past  the  village  of  Thornhill,  in  front 
of  Goldoch  House,  to  the  hamlet  of  Blair  Drum- 
mond.  During  all  this  length  the  coast  line  appears 
as  a  succession  of  rounded  hills  rising  sometimes 
abruptly,  at  other  times  gradually,  and  occasionally 
in  successive  stages  or  shelves  from  the  flat  level  of 
the  carse. 

The  church  of  Blairdrummond  has  been  built  on 
the  top  of  the  hill,  and  is  thus  a  striking  objeet  in 
the  landscape  for  a  long  distance  off.     The  coast 
then  follows  a  north-easterly  direction  through  the 
policies  of  Blairdrummond  estate,  until  immediately 
after  the  knoll  at  Blairdrummond  Castle  it  sinks  to 
the  level  of  the  Teith.      The  Teith  at  present  fol- 
lows a  winding  course  along  a  series  of  alluvial  flats 
formed  of  silt  carried  down  by  the  river  in  the  course 
of  ages.      As  there  is  no  river  gorge  in  the  Teith 
until  several   miles   up,    it    is  probable  that  the 
present  stream  flows  over  the  site  of  an  ancient  tidal 
*  river  of  considerable  length.      The  margin  is  very 
distinctly  marked  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Teith 
below  Blairdrummond,  where  it  takes  the  form  of  a 
precipitous  bank,  from  the  summit  of  which  a  fine 
view  can  be  obtained.     Near  Craigarnball  Farm, 
the  bank  becomes  a  cliff  of  red  sandstone,^  which 
looks  as  if  the  ocean  had  receded  but  a  few  hours 
before    and    would    return    with    the    next    tide. 
Passing  eastwards,  the  well-marked  ridge  continues 
along  Keir  estate  until  we  reach  Lecropt   Parish 
Church,  which   stands   close   to  the   edge  of  the 
terrace.     The  ridge  continues  until  it  is  broken 
down  by  the  River  Allan,  which  has  hollowed  a 
wide  trough  out  of  the  ancient  shore.     The  Allan  of 
former  days  must  have  entered  the  sea  much  about 
the  spot  where  it  is    at   present  spanned  by  the 
Jbridge.    As  the  fall  of  the  stream  is  rapid,  it  coulil 
not  have  been  at  all  a  ti'da/  i*iver. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  4  llan,  the  terrace  rises 
very  a  ^rnptly  and  can  be  distinctly  traced  through 
the  town  of  Bridge  of  AUaOy  where  rows  of  villas  are 
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erected  along  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  until  we  oome 
to  Coneyhill.  After  this  the  ridge  is  not  so  distinct 
for  some  distance,  haviag  mouldered  away  during 
the  rains  and  frosts  of  centuries,  although  the  line  oi 
low  heights  in  Airthrey  policies  which  dominate  the 
highroad  from  Bridge  of  Allan  to  Causeway  bead 
sufficiently  marks  the  old  coast  line,  which  for  a 
considerable  distance  is  followed  by  the  road  itself. 
At  Spittal  Farm,  however,  the  hill  rises  and  is 
distinctly  seen  until  we  reach  the  Abbey  Craig, 
whose  rocky  sides  must  have  presented  a  bold  front 
to  the  beating  of  the  ocean  surge.  Passing  round 
the  Abbey  Craig  by  the  south  and  east,  we  come 
upon  the  marks  of  the  old  coast  again  at  Craigton 
Farm,  where  it  follows  a  line  first  alongside  the 
highroad  and  then  through  Airthrey  policies  by  a 
well  defined  ridge  to  near  the  ruins  of  Logic  Old 
Church,  where  it  is  taken  up  by  the  steep  front  of 
the  Oohils.  The  Ochils  would  then  form  the  ocean 
margin  for  many  miles  eastward. 

The  Devon  Valley  must  have  been  a  long,  narrow, 
sea  inlet  stretching  probably  as  far  east  as  Tillicoul- 
try, and  forming  the  firth  by  which  the  waters  of  the 
Devon  reached  the  sea.  The  northern  boundary  of 
this  inlet  was  formed  by  the  Ochils,  and  the  south- 
ern shore  by  a  well  marked  slope  bounding  the  nar- 
row carse  through  which  the  river  Devon  now  fol- 
lows a  winding  course.  This  ridge  terminates  to 
the  west  near  the  village  of  Tullibody.  Walking 
along  the  road  from  Tullibody  to  Menstrie,  one  can- 
not fail  to  notice  the  sudden  dip  where  the  former- 
land  surface  dropped  into  the  sea.  From  Tullibody 
village  the  slope  to  the  west  is  gradual,  but  to  the 
south,  close  to  Cambus  railway  station,  the  ridge 
again  becomes  quite  steep,  and  the  coast  line  is  very 
distinct  as  far  as  Alloa.  The  old  shore  line  then 
sweeps  eastward  passing  to  the  south  of  Clackmanan 
Tower,  where  it  is  very  steep,  in  front  of  Kennet 
House  and  Tulliallan  Castle,  behind  the  village  of 
Kincardine,  and  then,  coming  very  near  to  the  pre- 
sent coast  line,  to  Culross.  The  village  of  Culross 
stands  on  the  raised  beach,  and  the  old  coast  line 
rises  in  a  steep  slope  behind,  covered  with  fine  old- 
fashioned  gardens,  dotted  with  fruit  trees  and  inter- 
sected by  curious  winding  pathways  between  high 
walls.  The  view  from  the  famous  Beech  Walk  of 
Culross  (so  called  from  its  row  of  beech  trees)  is 
very  fine.  The  raised  beach  at  Culross  is  low  in 
level  and  gradually  merges  in  the  'lower  level  raised 
beach  which  skirts  the  present  Firth  of  Forth.  The 
old  coast  line  between  Newmills  and  Torryburn  is 
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very  diatinot,  riling  at  plaoes  in  preoipitons  elifb  of 
sandatone. 

Left  118  now  trace  the  aootbern  coaat  line  of  the 
old  Forth  eatnary.  A  little  to  the  eaat  of  Baohlyvie, 
a  bold  rocky  bluff  with  ateep  aidea  atanda  out  into 
the  oArae,  ahowing  in  ita  formation  evident  traoea  of 
the  wearing  action  of  the  aea.  Eaatward  from  thia 
paat  Port  of  Monteith  Station  the  coaat  at  firat  ia 
generally  low  and  alopiog,  and  then  becoming 
ateeper  it  aweepa  aonth  eaatward  in  a  fine  carve  to 
near  Kippen.  Eaatward  from  Kippen  it  foUowa  a 
nearly  atraight  line  parallel  with  the  road  and  with 
the  railway.  Leokie  Houae  atanda  on  the  ridge. 
The  village  of  Gargaonock  ia  aitaated  at  the  end  of 
a  amall  bay,  the  main  atreet  climbing  from  the  level 
of  the  carae  over  the  ridge  of  the  old  coaat  line. 
The  eaatern  aide  of  the  bay  ia  formed  by  the  eatate 
of  Gargnnnock,  and  after  rounding  a  decided  pro- 
montory at  Gargnnnock  Honae,  the  coaat  followa  a 
line  nearly  doe  eaatward.  Following  the  road  to 
Cambnabarron,  ahortly  after  it  leavea  the  Dam- 
barton  Road,  we  find  the  old  aea  front  akirttng  the 
read  for  aome  diatance,  and  with  ita  rocka  and 
gracefnl  foliage  and  cluatera  of  ferna  and  wild  flowera 
reminding  one  of  a  aheltered  bit  of  the  Fife  coaat  at 
the  preaent  day.  The  coaat  line  then  takea  a  audden 
bend  aonth warda  from  the  rocky  promontory  at 
Craigniven  farm  behind  Toach  Hoaae,  paat  Gartar 
Honae,  then  northward  to  the  knoll  at  Hillhead 
farm  above  the  lime  kilna.  There  ia  thna  a  finely 
marked  bay  between  Craigniven  and  Hillhead. 
Thence  the  coaat  followa  the  riaiog  ground  where 
the  village  of  Cambuabarron  now  atanda,  paat  the 
field  where  the  Militia  camp  ia  placed  to  the  diffa 
of  the  King'a  Fark.  Theae  cliffa  would  form  the 
margin  aa  far  aa  the  farm  houae  of  King'a  Park, 
where  the  ateep  alope  above  the  Clay  Toll  marka 
the  limit  of  the  ocean'a  away.  The  marka  here 
become  more  obacure  owing  to  centnriea  of  road 
making  and  cultivation,  and  owing  to  the  aandy 
nature  of  the  aoil.  The  ridge,  however,  again 
becomea  diatinot  at  the  height  overlooking  the  lower 
part  of  Raploch,  on  which  aeveral  dwelling  houaea 
have  recently  been  erected.  The  lower  part  of  the 
Gowan  Hilla  then  forma  the  coaat  line  until  we 
come  to  the  town  at  Lower  Bridge  Street.  Here 
the  channel  would  be  confined  to  a  narrow  atrait, 
one  mile  broad,  between  the  Gowan  Hilla  and  the 
Abbey  Craig. 

The  town  of  Stirling  ia  built  almoat'entirely  above 
the  level  of  the  60  feet  raiaed  beach.    Wallace 
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Street,  Forth  Place,  and  Nelson  Place,  however, 
are  boilt  on  it.  Notwithstanding  the  extensive 
alteration  made  on  the  surface  by  the  operations  of 
man  through  long  continued  ages,  we  can  still  ap- 
proximately trace  the  old  coast  line  through  the 
town.  It  passes  along  between  Cowane  Street  and 
Wallace  Street,  and  is  crossed  by  the  road  at  the 
sudden  rise  at  the  upper  end  of  Wallace  Street. 
York  Place,  Viewfield  Place,  and  the  northern 
sides  of  Barnton  Street  and  part  of  Murray  Place 
are  built  just  above  the  line,  the  falling  away  of  the 
ground  to  the  north  indicating  the  descent  to  the 
level  of  the  raised  beach.  Passing  by  Orchard 
Place  and  Lower  Craigs,  the  point  of  a  small  pro- 
montory is  reached  just  beyond  the  Craigs  Tan  work. 
The  coast  line  then  sweeps  back  to  George  Street 
and  St  Ninians  Well  Green. 

Leaving  the  town  to  the  south,  the  old  shore 
shows  itself  distinctly-  in  the  slope  behind  View- 
forth.  The  slope  becomes  gradually  steeper  as  we 
proceed  southwards,  and  when  we  come  to  Annfield 
It  is  precipitous  and  very  clearly  marked.  This 
continues  as  far  as  Wester  Livilands  House,  behind 
which  there  is  a  bluff  with  a  steep  face.  Past  Brae- 
head  farm  and  Easter  Livelands  mansion  house,  the 
coast  line  is  rolling  and  softened,  but  when  we 
reach  the  east  end  of  Balquhidderoch  Wood,  we 
find  it  resumes  its  former  precipitous  character. 
This  continues  round  both  eastern  and  western 
margins  of  the  embouchure  of  the  Bannock.  Pas- 
sing east,  tho  railway  climbs  over  the  old  coast  line 
from  the  level  of  the  carse  near  Bannockbum 
Station.  From  the  railway  a  good  view  can  be  had 
of  the  carse  lying  flat  inside  its  encircling  rim,  and 
no  great  stretch  of  imagination  is  required  to  picture 
the  plain  covered  with  the  blue  waters  of  the 
ancient  estuary,  and  the  waves  washing  against  the 
ancient  shore. 

The  coast  line  then  takes  a  bend  of  several  miles 
round  to  the  east,  whence  sweeping  south  west,  the 
railway  again  crosses  it,  passing  down  to  the  level 
of  the  carse.  Shortly  after  passing  Bogend  farm, 
the  railway  rises  over  the  ridge,  and  the  coast  line 
sweeps  north  east,  round  another  large  promontory, 
past  Garronhall  and  into  an  inlet  where  the  river 
Carron  enters  the  carse.  The  fresh  water  alluvium 
of  the  Garron  is  considerably  mixed  with  the  marine 
terrace  of  the  50  feet  raised  beach,  but  the  coast 
line  is  still  distinct,  being  on  the  southern  and  east- 
ern sides  of  the  inlet  very  steep.  A  rifle  range  has 
been  placed  in  the  valley  and  the  old  sea  oUff  forma 
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targets  are  placed. 

At  Dorratqr,  a  series  of  allavial  flats  at  varions 
levels  can  be  seen.  These  indicate  former  levels  of 
the  river  Garron,  some  of  them  probably  having  been 
in  existence  previous  to,  or  during  the  formation  of, 
the  50  feet  raised  beach.  The  coast  line  then  sweeps 
eastward,  passing  through  Qrahamston,  and  to  the 
north  of  the  village  of  Laurieston,  and  terminates 
at  Kinneil,  near  Bo*ness. 

FORMATION  OV  STRATA, 

Owing  to  the  low  level  of  the  50  feet  raised  beaoh| 
good  sections  of  the  strata  are  seldom  seen.  Where 
railways  cross  the  carse,  cuttings  are  not  required, 
and  thus  it  is  only  in  the  courses  of  streams,  at 
numerous  brickfields,  or  in  the  digging  of  the  founda- 
tions of  houses  that  the  strata  are  exposed.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  the  upper  deposit,  immediately  be- 
neath the  layer  at  the  surface  which  is  changed  by 
the  operations  of  agriculture,  is  a  stiff  clay.  This  is 
the  clay  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks.  The 
stratum  is  only  several  feet  deep,  passing  gradually 
into  a  muddy  deposit  which  is  uReless  for  brick- 
making.  Both  strata  are  usually  spoken  of  as  en- 
tirely free  from  stones,  but  small  boulders  of  high- 
land grit  and  dolerite  several  inches  in  diameter, 
have  been  found,  eight  feet  or  so  below  the  surface, 
by  Mr  M*Dougall,  at  Ravenna  Cottage,  near  Stir- 
ling. At  various  places  in  the  carse,  layers  of ipeat  and 
vegetable  matter  have  been  discovered  at  a  consider- 
able distance  beneath  the  surface.  These  would 
point  to  oscillations  of  level,  when  the  bed  of  the  ocean 
was  elevated  and  exposed  to  the  air,  and  oaks,  firs, 
birches,  and  hazels  had  time  to  grow  to  maturity. 
In  the  clays  of  the  carse  frequent  beds  of  shells  are 
to  be  found.  To  these,  reference  will  be  made 
shortly.  These  shells  are  sometimes  imbedded  in  a 
thin  layer  of  sand  intercalated  with  the  clay,  but 
are  frequently  found  lying  in  the  clay  itself.  Where 
streams  enter  the  carse  a  layer  of  fresh  water 
alluvium  is  usually  spread  over  the  marine  clay. 
A  section  exposed  in  the  bank  of  the  river  Kelty, 
where  it  enters  the  carse  near  Gartmore,  shows  this 
very  well,  a  depth  of  three  feet  of  river  sand  over- 
lying the  stiff  bluish  clay  beneath. 

The  soil  of  the  carse  is  very  dissimilar  at  different 
parts.  The  reason  of  this  can  readily  be  under- 
stood. The  carse  consists  of  an  old  sea  bottom,  or 
rather  the  bottom  of  an  ancient  estuary,  through 
Which  a  onrrent  flowed^    Towards  the  centre  of  the 
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onrrent,  near  the  coarse  of  the  present  river  Forth, 
the  allavium  brought  down  from  the  distant  up- 
lands, and  derived  from  the  denudation  of  the 
boulder  olay,  would  be  slowly  deposited.  The 
plain  is  there  one  of  deposition.  Towards  the 
edge  of  the  estuary,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
waves  would  be  continually  wearing  away  the  old 
coast  line,  which  coosisted  principally  of  the  sands 
and  gravels  of  the  100  feet  raised  beach.  These 
sands  mingled  with  the  mud  held  by  the  water  in 
suspension,  and  both  were  deposited  together.  The 
carse  is  therefore,  at  its  edges,  a  plain  of  erosion, 
and  is  more  properly  a  raised  beach  than  the  parts 
near  the  middle.  The  result  is  that  the  soil  at  the 
edge  of  the  carse,  more  especially  where  it  adjoins 
the  100  feet  raised  beach,  though  a  stifi  clay,  is  so 
mingled  with  sand  as  to  be  agriculturally  of  poorer 
quality  than  the  rich  clays  alons;  the  banks  of  the 
Forth.  The  quality  of  the  soil  of  the  lower  parts  of 
the  carse  near  the  river  is  also  improved  by  a  certain 
mingling  of  fresh  water  alluvium.  The  lands  at  the 
edges  of  the  carse  do  not,  as  a  rule,  yield  such 
heavy  crops  to  the  farmer  as  those  more  fortunately 
situated,  and  the  rents  are  correspondingly  smaller. 
Considerable  portions  of  the  carse  are  to  this  day 
covered  with  peat  moss,  the  most  extensive  of  these 
being  known  as  Ofifrance,  Flanders,  Ochtertyre, 
Cowie,  Dunmore,  and  Letham  mosses.  The  moss 
must  at  one  time  have  covered  a  much  more  exten- 
sive area  of  the  carse  than  it  now  does,  as  it  has 
been  greatly  cleared  away  in  order  to  reach  the 
underlying  clay  soil  for  agricultural  purposes. 
Whether  the  whole  carse  was  ever  covered  or  not,  it 
is  impossible  now  to  say.  It  is  worthy  o(  notice, 
however,  that  there  is  no  village  situated  on  the 
carse  until  ^e  come  as  far  east  as  Gambuskennetb, 
and  with  the  exception  of  parts  of  Stirling  and  Alloa 
and  a  few  places  round  the  Firth,  no  town  of  any 
importance  has  been  built  on  its  level.  The  old 
roads  also  seem  to  have  been  made  expressly  to 
avoid  the  carse  ;  for  example,  the  old  Hillfoots  road 
and  the  road  through  Gargunnock  and  Kippen. 
These  wind  up  and  down  over  the  lower  spurs  of 
the  hills  in  a  seemingly  quite  irrational  way  when 
we  compare  them  with  the  good,  level,  modern  roads 
by  which  they  have  been  superseded.  I  have  also 
been  struck  by  the  number  of  parish  churches  which 
have  been  built  on  the  edge  of  the  terrace  overlook- 
ing the  carse.  They  form  quite  a  characteristio 
feature  in  the  landscape,  and  are  usually  seen  for  a 
long  diatanoe  off.    Barboar,  in  desoribing  the  battle 
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of  BftDneokborn  in  hia  poem,  *'  The  Brace,"  refen 
to  the  '*  kers  pnlia"  (carse  pools)  which  required  to 
be  bridged.  All  these  coosiderations  woald  lead 
ODe  to  infer  that  the  moss  at  ooe  time  covered  Tery 
extensive  tracts  of  what  is  now  the  fertile  carse  of 
Stirling,  and  made  it  impossible  for  the  inhabitants 
either  to  build  on  it  or  to  carry  roads  across  its 
surface. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  depth  of  the  superfi- 
cial deposits  of  the  carse  down  to  the  rock.  Borings 
have,  however,  been  made  at  several  places.  Mr 
H.  M.  Cadell  of  Grange  mentions  a  boring  at  Pow- 
foulis  House,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Forth,  opposite 
Kincardine,  where  the  depth  was  161  feet  3  inches ; 
and  another  at  Dalderse,  near  Granf^emouth,  where 
the  depth  to  the  rock  was  157  feet.  These  sections 
included  besides  the  clay  and  mud  at  the  surface, 
extending  to  77  feet  or  so,  the  underlying  gravels, 
&c.,  of  the  100  feet  raised  beach  which  pass  under- 
neath the  strata  of  the  50  feet  beach. 

Mr  Milne  Holme,  in  his  **  Estuary  of  the  Forth  *' 
(page  15),  mentions  that  the  depth  of  the  superficial 
deposits  at  Causewayhead  is  no  less  than  216  feet, 
consisting  of  sand,  mud,  and  clay,  this  extreme 
depth  markiofl;  a  hollow  in  the  surface  of  the  rocks 
underneath  the  drift  beds.  This  hollow  Mr  Cadell 
takes  to  be  part  of  the  buried  channel  of  the  old 
preglacial  river  Forth,  which  he  has  also  traced  in 
the  bay  of  Culross  to  the  north  of  Preston  Island. 
The  tracing  of  the  old  river  systems  of  the  country 
before  the  days  of  the  glacial  period  (and,  of  course, 
long  anterior  to  the  formation  of  the  raised  beaches), 
is  a  very  interesting  study,  but  it  is  rather  outwith 
our  present  subject. 

TOSSILS. 

Shells, — As  is  well-known,  beds  of  marine  shells 
are  intercalated  with  the  clays  of  the  carse,  pro- 
bably throughout  its  whole  extent.  Sections  of 
shell  beds  can  readily  be  seen  in  Cockmalane  Barn 
near  Forglen  Cottage,  and  in  th^  banks  of  the  river 
Allan  near  Corn  ton.  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  in  his 
"History  and  Description  of  Stirlingshire"  pub- 
lished in  1707,  mentions  the  shell  beds  of  the  carse, 
snd  they  are  also  noted  in  Nimmo's  **  History  of 
StirliDgshire  "  published  io  1777.  la  the  Statistical 
Account  of  Stirlingshire,  they  are  mentioned  as 
having  been  found  all  over  the  carse  portions  of  the 
parishes  of  St  Ninians,  Larbert,  Airth,  Botbkeuoar, 
Gargunnock,  Kippen,  and  Logic.  For  particulars 
of  species  found,  I  would  refer  to  papers  by  Mr 
M*Pougall  io  th9  Tmnsaotieoi  ol  our  Society  for 
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1879-80,  pa^a  54,  and  1882-83,  page  67*  and  paper 
by  Messrs  Foord  and  Kidston  in  the  Transactions 
for  1889-90,  page  91. 

Polyzoa,  Foraminiferat  Polycystina  and  Diatoms, 
— See  the  paper  by  Messrs  Foord  and  Kidston  above 
mentioned. 

Vegetable  Remains, — The  oolleotion  inlthe  Smith 
Institute  taken  from  the  brick  clay  of  the  river 
Allan  includes  the  following  : — Qaerons  robnr  (oak) 
wood  of  branches ;  Finns  fsylvestris  (fir)  oones ; 
Betnla  (birch)  bark  and  stems ;  Corylns  Avellana 
(hazel)  nnts  in  great  numbers,  besides  leaves  and 
driftwood  unidentified,  and  a  mass  of  peat  from  a 
section  of  the  brick  clay  exposed  on  the  bank  of  the 
Forth  near  Old  Polmaise. 

Grustacea, — Carapace  and  claw  of  orab,  probably 
Cancer  pagurus.  Smith  Institute  collection.  Bar- 
nacle shells,  probably  Balanus  balanoides,  adhering 
to  oyster  shells.     Smith  Institute  collection. 

Coleoptera. — Limb  of  .a  coleopterous  insect. 
Smith  Institute  collection. 

Mammalia. — In  the  memoirs  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  sheet  31,  it  is  stated  that  bones  and  antlers 
of  red  deer  have  been  found  in  the  clays  of  the  50 
feet  raised  beach.  I  have  been  informed  that  a 
deer's  skull  with  a  fine  pair  of  antlers  was  found  in 
the  clay  at  the  Stirling  Shore  Brickwork,  about  50 
years  ago. 

Getaoea. — Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the 
fossil  remains  found  in  the  50  feet  raised  beach  are 
those  of  the  bones  of  whales,  which  have  been  from 
time  to  time  discovered  in  different  localties.  I 
shall  enumerate  such  of  these  as  I  have  been  able  to 
trace. 

Airthrey  Wliale. — In  July,  1819,  in  the  course  of 
draining  operations  on  Airthrey  estate,  the  skeleton 
of  a  whale  was  found  in  a  field  adjoining  the 
south  side  of  the  turnpike  road,  to  the  east 
of  the  eastern  porter's  lodge.  The  following 
account  of  it  was  given  by  Mr  Robert  Bald, 
in  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,  for  1819, 
Vol.  I.,  page  393.: — *'The  skeleton  is  evidently 
that  of  a  whale,  and  the  animal  appears  to  have 
been  about  72  feet  in  length.  The  greater  part  of 
the  bones  were  found  at  the  depth  of  about  fonr 
feet  and  a  half,  but  some  were  nearer  to  the  surface. 
The  head  was  lying  across  the  march  ditch,  the  jaw 
bones  projecting  a  few  feet  over  Sir  Robert  Aber- 
oromby's  marchline  into  the  estate  of  Powis.  The 
tail  lay  in  a  westerly  direction  from  the  head. 
Though  the  bones  were  a  little  disjoined,  yet  the^^ 
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lay,  npon  the  whole,  in  a  regular  poeitioD,  The 
bonei  which  have  been  preserved,  ooneist  of  the 
crania m,  numerooa  vertebrae,  leveral  ribs,  the  jaw 
bones,  and  the  bones  of  the  swimmiog  paws,  with 
some  smaller  bones,  likewise  some  bones  of  the  ear, 
particularly  the  mastoid  process,  which  is  remark- 
ably hard,  and  somewhat  of  the  shape  of  a  large 
shell  of  the  genus  cypraea,  for  which  it  was  at  first 
mistaken.  Some  of  the  ribs  are  10  feet  in  length  ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  one  of  them  had  been 
broken  and  healed  again,  being,  as  usual,  much 
thicker  at  the  place  of  fracture.  The  bones  are  in 
general  firm,  and  in  a  state  of  good  preservation, 
ezoeptiug  the  jaw  bones.  These  last  were  immured 
chiefly  in  the  dry  back  upon  the  side  of  the  ditch- ; 
and  npon  exposure  to  the  air,  the  cellular  structure 
speedily  fell  to  powder.  Bones  of  equally  open 
structure,  which  lay  in  the  sludge  remain  very 
entire.  There  were  found  close  by  the  skeleton  two 
pieces  of  stag's  horn,  one  perforated.  The 
lovers  of  natural  history  are  under  great  obligations 
to  Sir  Robert  Abercromby,  for  the  attention  he  paid 
in  searching  for  and  securing  the  bones  of  the  skele* 
ton.  It  may  be  added  that  he  has  in  the  most  polite 
and  handsome  manner  presented  the  whole  to  the 
museum  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  they 
are  now  deposited."  Such  was  the  account  written 
in  1819.  Anxious  to  find  out  the  present  location 
of  the  remains  of  the  Airthrey  whale,  I  wrote  to  Dr 
Traquair,  of  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  Edin- 
buigb,  for  information.  He  writes  me  that  the  Old 
College  Museum  was  handed  over  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Natural  History 
Department  of  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  but 
that  there  is  not  a  bone  of  the  Airthrey  whale  there, 
thoufifh  they  are  usually  credited  with  having  it, 
nor  is  there  any  reference  to  it  in  the  Old  College 
Museum  Register.  There  are  certain  cetacean  re- 
mains in  the  museum,  but  these,  Dr  Traquair  is 
certain,  belong  to  the  Blair  Drummond  whale. 

Mr  D.  Milne  Home,  in  bis  **  Ancient  Water 
Lines,"  in  a  foot  note  on  page  33,  mentions  that  in 
September,  1863,  he  saw  some  of  the  bones  of  this 
whale  in  the  Stirling  Museum,  with  a  label  attached, 
from  which  he  gives  certain  extracts,  beginning, 
'*  Part  of  the  skeleton  of  a  whale,  upwards  of  70 
feet  long,  found  in  1819  at  Airthrey,  embedded  in 
the  blue  ailt  under  the  clay."  Then  follow  certain 
particulars  evidently  taken  from  Mr  Bald's  account 
above  quoted.  The  collection  of  the  old  Stirling 
Museum  is  now  in  the  Smith  Institute,  and  Mr 
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Sword  was  good  enough  to  give  me  a  perusal  of  the 
manascript  catalogae  which  accompanied  the  collec- 
tion when  transferred.  It  contains  the  following 
entry: — "Part  of  a  skeleton  of  a  whale  found  at 
Airthrey  In  1839  **  (evidently  a  mistake  for  1819). 
Then  follows  a  transcript  from  the  Statistical  Ac- 
count of  Logie  Parish,  which  in  its  turn  had  also 
heen  derived  from  Mr  Bald*s  paper.  In  the  Smith 
Institute  there  is  a  heap  of  whale  bones, — ribs, 
vertebrae,  and  plates.  Every  one  of  these  I  carefuly 
examined,  but  on  only  one  of  them  is  a  label,  and  it 
refers  to  the  Cowpark  whale,  which  I  shall  mention 
shortly.  If,  therefore,  any  parts  of  the  Airthrey 
whale  are  in  the  Smith  Institute,  they  are  mixed  up 
with  the  remains  of  the  Cowpark  whale.  I  have 
been  unable  to  trace  them  farther. 

Blair  DrummonU  Whale — This  skeleton  was 
discovered  on  Blair  Drummond  estate  in  October 
1824,  at  a  place  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  from 
the  parish  church  of  Kincardine,  and  nearly  a  mile 
from  the  present  course  of  the  river  Forth.  It 
was  found  on  a  stratum  of  moss  four  feet  below 
the  clay.  The  bones  were  imbedded  in  the  clay, 
and  did  not  penetrate  into  the  moss  below.  Along 
with  the  bones  was  found  a  fragment  of  a  stag's 
horn,  similar  to  that  found  with  the  Airthrey  whale, 
and  having  a  similar  round  hole  bored  through  it. 
(H.  H.  Drummond  in  Mem.  Wern.  Soc,  vol.  V„ 
page  440.)  *'The  rude  harpoon  retained,  owing  to 
the  preservative  nature  of  the  moss,  some  remains 
of  the  wooden  handle  by  which  the  pointed  lanee  of 
deer's  horn  was  wielded."  (Wilson's  Arohaeoloffy 
and  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland,  page  33).  Dr 
Traquair  is  certain  that  the  remains  in  the  Museum 
of  Science  and  Art  belong  to  this  whale.  These 
consist  of  a  portion  of  a  large  skull,  a  scapula  and  a 
few  vertebrae,  which  correspond  with  the  bones 
found  at  Blair  Drummond  as  recorded  in  the  paper 
by  Mr  Drummond  to  the  Wernerian  Society.  The 
species  is  Balaenoptera  Sibaldii. 

Woodlane  Whale. — The  remains^of  a  whale  were 
found  at  Woodlane  on  Blair  Drummond  estate. 
My  informant  is  Colonel  Home  Drummond,  who 
has  one  of  the  vertebrae  in  his  possession  at  Blair 
Drummond  Castle. 

Gornton  Whale. — This  skeleton  was  found  in  1864 
at  the  Cornton  Brickwork,  just  under  or  adjoining 
the  present  large  square  chimney  stalk.  It  was 
found  at  a  depth  of  about  6  feet  beneath  the  surface. 
The  remains  were  buried  where  they  were  f^und 
with  the  exception  of  the  ear  booeg  aod  some  others 
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wliioh  were  taken  by  a  gMitlemaii  ffom  Alloa.  ¥hit 
foformation  wm  got  from  a  labourer  who  helped  to 
dig  out  the  bonee.  The  sitaation  ia  marked  on  the 
Cteolo^ioal  Sorvey  Map.  Mr  D.  Milae  Home  foond 
along  with  the  remaioi  a  stick  haviog  the  appear- 
anee  of  the  handle  of  an  ancient  implement. 

Cowpark  Whait  No.  7.  (1859).--In  "The  Eatoary 
of  the  Forth,"  page  26,  Mr  D.  Milne  Home  eayi— 
"  At  Stirling  in  a  field  now  oocnpied  by  Mr  Chriatie'a 
brickwork,  a  whale  abont  40  feet  long  waa  fonnd  in 
the  year  1859  in  the  eleech  below  the  brick  olay. 
Another  waa  fonnd  in  the  same  field  in  1863.  Both 
of  them  were  abont  15  feet  above  high  water  mark." 
In  *' Ancient  Water  Lines,"  page  34.  the  tame 
avthor  says — **At  Chrietie'i  brickwork,  Stirling, 
two  whale  tkeletone  were  foond  abont  15  feet  above 
high  water.  Mr  Milne  Home  givee  no  authority  for 
hie  atatementa  aa  to  this  earlier  ikeleton  found  in 
1859. 

Cowpark  Whah,  No.  11.  (1863).— In  the  oata- 
logne  of  the  Old  Stirling  Museum,  before  referred 
to,  occurs  the  following  entry.  *'  The  vertebrae  of 
a  whale  found  in  the  brickwork  of  Messrs  Christie, 
in  the  Cow  Park,  the  property  of  Cowane*s  Hospital. 
It  must  have  been  70  feet  long.  The  reason  of  there 
being  oaly  a  small  portion  shown,  is  because  the 
room  is  not  big  enough  to  exhibit  the  whole  skeleton." 
In  the  Smith  Institute,  among  the  heap  of  bones  be- 
fore referred  to,  is  a  n'6,  to  which  is  fastened  a  label 
with  the  following  inscription,  **  Part  of  the  skeleton 
of  a  whale  found  at  the  Shore  Brick  Work,  Stirling, 
in  1863, — 10-12  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  5*6  feet  atx>ve  the  present  high  water  level." — 
A  considerable  portion  of  one  of  the  Cowpark  whaleri 
is  preserved  in  the  Anatomical  Museum  of  Edin- 
burgh Uoiveraity. 

Meiklewood  Whale. — This  was  the  most  recently 
found  of  all  the  whale  remains.  It  was  disoovered 
in  the  summer  of  1S77,  on  the  farm  of  Woodyett,  on 
Meiklewood  estate,  aod  was  seen  by  several  mem- 
bers of  our  society.  The  skeleton  was  not  complete. 
It  lay  on  a  layer  of  moss  about  six  feet  from  the  sur- 
face, in  the  second  field  east  of  the  road  leading  to 
Meiklewood  House,  on  the  north  side  of  the  railway, 
and  about  140  yards  west  of  the  river  Forth.  Be- 
side it  was  found  a  perforated  deer's  horn  implement. 
Toe  remains  were  preserved,  and  they  have  now 
been  added  to  the  collection  of  our  society  in  the 
Smith  Institute,  through  the  kindness  of  Mrs  Dal- 
rymple  Dnnoan.  The  bones  exhibited  are  part  of 
the  aknll,  and  soToral  vertebrae  and  ribs. 
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WtU  Oarte  Whale,  —  Whan  the  ittrnplk«  roAd 
from  Stirling  to  Garganoock  was  being  formad  in 
the  beginning  of  the  ceotnry,  the  skeleton  of  a  whale 
waa  diaoovered  on  the  farm  of  Weat  Carae  on  Tooch 
Entate.  The  sitaation  where  it  lay  ia  partly  under 
the  road,  and  partly  in  a  field  to  the  south.  There 
js  a  alight  hollow  in  the  field  towards  the  bank  of  a 
small  stream  which,  coming  from  the  bills,  orossea 
the  road  a  field'a  breadth  to  the  east  of  Weat  Carse 
farm  ateadiog.  It  waa  in  tbia  hollow,  on  the  eaat 
aide  of  the  stream,  that  the  remaios  were  found.  The 
•kekton  lay  north  west  aod  south  east  at  a  consider- 
able angle  to  the  road,  aod  was  50  feet  long.  My 
informant  is  Mr  James  Johnston.  Baston  Cottage, 
Tonoh,  who  derived  the  above  information  from  hie 
father  many  years  ago,  and  who  pointed  out  the 

£laoe  to  me.  In  "  Ancient  Water  Lines,"  page  34, 
Ir  Milne  Home  atates  that  near  Gnrgnnnook,  about 
4  miles  west  of  Stirling,  in  1817,  a  whale  skeleton 
waa  found,  33  feet  above  high  water.  The  aame 
author  in  *'Tbe  Estuary  of  the  Forth,"  page  28, 
mentions  that  about  the  year  17S7  a  whale  was 
found  *' about  four  miles  west,  viz.,  near  Gargun* 
nook,"  aod  that  bis  information  was  derived  from  Mr 
Forsyth,  postmaster,  Gargunnock.  I  take  it  that 
these  references  apply  to  the  Weat  Carse  whale,  and 
that  the  date  last  mentioned  is  a  mistake. 

Dunmore  Whale  No.  1  (1817).— In  the  Statiatioal 
Account  of  the  Parish  of  Airth,  published  in  1842, 
we  read,  '*  In  1817  when  cutting  the  preaent  line  of 
road  which  leads  from  Airth  to  Stirling,  the  work- 
men came  on  the  skeleton  of  a  whale.  Tiie  skeleton 
was  found  to  the  north  of  the  mansion-house  of 
Danmore  Park,  aod  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  bank  of  the  river.  It  was^traced  to. the 
extent  of  75  feet." 

Dunmore  Whale  No,  I!,  (1846)  aod  Dunmore 
Whalu  No.  II L  (1857 )•-<**  To  the  north  of  Dunmore 
the  akeletons  of  two  whales,  one  of  them  85  feet 
long,  were  found  in  the  years  1846  and  1857,  each 
3  or  4  feet  below  the  present  surface,  about  20  feet 
above  high  water  mark,  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
from  theaea."  (D.  Milne  Home  '*  Estuary  of  the 
Forth "  page  26).  '*  The  ex«ct  position  in  which 
one  of  these  Dunmore  whale  skeletons  lay,  was 
noted  by  a  gentleman,  who  at  the  instance  of  the 
late  Professor  Jameson  of  Eiinborgh  University, 
went  to  examine  it.  He  states  in  a  letter  to  the 
Professor  that  the  tail  lies  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion from  the  head,  aod  just  in  such  a  situation  aa 
the  animal  would  probably  aoqnire  bad   it   mo 
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ftgromd  when  ooming  op  the  eituary.  By  meMore* 
meot  it  bM  been  ascertained  that  the  place  where 
the  remaios  lie  is  betweeo  23  and  24  feet  higher 
than  the  highest  tide  of  the  Frith  at  present."  (D. 
Blilne  Home  ''Ancient  Water  Lines'.'  page  32,^ 
qaoting  Bdin.  Phil.  Jonrnal,  vol.  li.,  pase  416). 
Sir  Daniel  Wilson  in  his  "Archaeology  and  Pre- 
historic Annals  of  Scotland,"  page  33,  mentions  that 
"MTeral  bones  of  a  whale  discovered  at  Duomore 
Park,  Stirlingshire,  in  brick  earth,  were  nearly  40 
feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  sea."  Wilson'i 
book  was  pnhlished  in  1851,  and  the  reference 
evidently  applies  to  the  remains  fonnd  in  1846. 

Falkirk  Whale.^**  In  the  Parish  of  Falkirk, 
lerveral  interesting  organic  remaios  have  in  recent 
years  been  fonnd,  particularly  part  of  the  skeleton 
of  a  whale,  18  inches  below  the  snrface  of  the  ground, 
about  3  miles  from  the  sea."  (Fullartoo's  Gacetteer 
of  Scotland,  under  heading  **  Falkirk.")  **  Lately 
when  digffiofl;  clay  at  the  Earl  of  Zatland's  brick- 
field, about  3  miles  from  the  sea,  the  vertebra  of  a 
whale  was  found  18  ioches  below  the  surface.  It 
measured  a  foot  in  length  by  nine  inches  in 
diameter."  (Statistical  account,  Falkirk,  1842.) 
These  evidently  refer  to  the  same  fossil. 

Grangemouth  Whale. — In  the  transactions  of  the 
(geological  Society  of  Glasgow,  vol.  iii.,  part  n., 
1869*  page  367«  we  read  that  Mr  John  Burns 
exhibited  part  of  the  vertebra  of  a  whale  which  was 
found  in  tbe  Carse  of  Falkirk  in  a  bed  of  clay,  9 
feet  from  tbe  snrface  and  12  feet  above  present  high 
water  leTel.  **In  the  course  of  excavations  at 
Grangemouth  twe  vertebrae  of  a  whale  were  dis- 
covered imbedded  in  the  clay."  (Statistical  Account 
of  Stirlingshire.)  **At  Grangemouth  the  bones  of 
a  whale  were  found  at  a  depth  of  8  or  10  feet  below 
the  surface."  (''Estuary  of  the  Forth,"  page  26) 
All  these  references  I  take  to  apply  to  the  same 
remains. 

These  are  all  the  whale  remains  found  in  the 
Oarse  of  Stirling  which  I  can  distinctly  trace,  I 
have  been  informed  of  the  finding  of  such  relics  at 
Batlinton  near  Thomhill,  and  also  near  Cambns ; 
but  in  regard  to  these  I  ean  get  no  definite  informa- 
tion. It  is  perhaps  right  to  mention  that  at  Cold- 
och  House  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  bones  of  a 
whale,  about  which  nothing  is  known  beyond  the 
local  tradition  that  they  were  brought  there,  whence 
no  one  knows.  They  consist  of  the  jawbones, 
which  are  erected  to  form  an  arch  over  a  gateway^ 
barides  vertebrae,  ko.    They  may  be  the  remains 
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of  a  skeleton  found  in  the  Caroe,  bat  it  it  quite 
possible  that  they  are  not  fossil,  and  have  been 
broosht  from  foreii^D  parts.  The  fact  that  several 
members  of  the  Coldoch  family  were  sailors  lends 
colour  to  the  latter  soggestion. 

I  thiak  it  right  here  to  clear  up  a  matter  about 
which  there  seems  to  be  some  misapprehension.  In 
the  coarse  of  my  investigations,  I  have  been  re- 
peatedly told  of  the  finding  of  the  skeleton  of  a 
whale  at  Forthbank,  Stirling.  On  strict  inquiry  [ 
can  fiod  no  information  of  any  whale  remains  ever 
having  been  found  in  that  locality.  The  explana- 
tion  seems  to  be  this.  A  good  many  years  ago,  the 
late  Mr  Christie  of  Forthbaok  brought  from  Leith 
a  number  of  large  whale  bones  for  the  purpose  of 
making  gateposts.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
fossil  at  all.  They  were  erected  at  Forthbank, 
where  some  of  them  may  be  seen  to  this  day. 
Storiej  of  whale  skeletons  having  been  found  in  the 
Carse  being  current,  these,  without  investigatioUt 
have  been  set  down  as  fossil  relics.  One  of  them 
has  had  rather  a  carious  history.  It  was  removed 
from  Forthbank  to  a  field  at  Gornton,  where  it  was 
erected  and  used  as  a  straining  post.  Its  appear- 
ance of  stability  caused  it  to  be  fancied  by  a 
young  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  wm 
lifted  and  converted  into  a  garden  seat.  In  this 
situation  it  was  observed  by  a  member  of  onr 
Society,  who  captured  it  as  part  of  the  Comton 
whale,  and  conveyed  it  to  the  Smith  Institute,  out- 
side of  which  it  now  reposes  with  a  reputation  for 
antiquity  which  I  am  afraid  is  not  warranted. 

abch;bologioal  relics.  | 

That  man  was  an  inhabitant  of  Scotland  at  the 
time  when  the  ocean  covered  the  whole  of  the  Carsa 
of  Stirling,  is  proved  by  the  frequent  remains  of  hia 
presence  which  have  been  found.  We  learn  some* 
thing  of  his  occupations  from  the  implements  whick 
have  been  discovered  lying  beside  the  skeletons  9f 
whales,  which  he  perhaps  destroyed.  We  learn 
something  of  his  mode  of  life  from  the  eanoes  which 
have  been  preserved,  and  of  his  food  from  the 
kitchen  middens,  where  he  cast  aside  the  remains 
of  the  shell  fish,  which  had  formed  his  frugal  repast. 

Implements, — When  the  Airthrey  whale  wasfovnd 
in  1819,  there  were  discovered  lying  by  it,  two 
pieces  of  stag's  horn,  through  one  of  which  a  bole 
aboat  an  inch  in  diameter  was  bored.  (Bald,  Edin- 
burgh Phil.  Journal,  1819,  page  396.) 

In  1824,  beside  the  Blairdrammond  whale,  there  • 


WM  gol  a  lngm«Bfc  of  dMr'a  honi  Mid  to  \m  MmilM 
to  that  fouod  with  the  Airtbrey  whale,  aad  htviog 
a  tiaitUr  hole  bored  through  it,  Mr  Home  Dran* 
mood,  writioflf  to  Mr  Miloe  Home,  mentioned  that 
a  amall  piece  of  wood  was  foaod  in  the  bole  of  the 
bora,  wbioh  fitted  it  when  found,  tboogh  it  bad 
si  nee  considerably  sbrnok.  (**Bstiiary  of  the  Forth," 
D.  Milne  Honse,  paee  26.) 

No  traoe  of  any  of  these  pieoee  of  stag's  born  caa 
DOW  be  obtained,  nor  any  fuller  desoription  of  tbeir 
appearaooe.  Sabseqoent  writers  repeatedly  refer  to 
them  as  laooea  or  harpoons,  bot  as  Sir  William 
Tnraer  Df>iots  out  (British  Aseooistion  B«*port,  1M9« 
page  790),  the  brief  statements  about  them  by  their 
di«coverers  »oaroely  justify  this  inference,  for  in  tbo 
fitting  of  a  handle  into  either  of  such  weapons,  a 
bole  would  not  bo  bored  through  the  weapoo,  bat 
into  one  end  of  it. 

When  the  Meiklewood  whale  was  disoovered  ia 
1877t  there  was  found  **  resting  upon  the  front  ol 
the  ahull,  and  lying  vertically  in  the  blue  silt,  ao 
implement  made  of  the  horn  of  a  red  deer,  which 
posseoBed  the  fnl  lowing  charaoters  :•— It  wss  11 
inches  long  and  61  inches  in  its  greatest  girth.  It 
consisted  of  a  portion  of  the  beam  of  the  antler  im- 
mediately above  the  frontal  burr  and  brow  antloTi 
and  ioeluded  that  part  of  the  beam  from  which  the 
tiae  aecood  in  order  from  the  frontal  burr  had 
sprang.  The  tioe  bad  been  brokeo  off,  and  a  hole 
had  l:£en  bored  at  that  spot,  completely  through 
the  thick oess  of  the  beam,  4  inehes  from  one  end 
and  7  inches  from  the  other.  The  greatest  oiroom- 
ference  of  the  implement  was  at  that  part  through 
which  the  hole  was  bored,  and  here  it  was  slightly 
carved.  The  aperture  where  it  opened  on  the 
convexity  from  which  the  tine  had  sprung,  was  oval 
and  eloogsted  in  the  long  axis  of  the  beam,  ita 
dimensions  beinff  1^  inch  by  }  inch ;  on  the  oppoeite 
aspect  the  aperture  was  almost  oirenlar  and  }  inch 
in  diameter.  The  shorter  eegroent  of  the  antler 
waa  tranoated,  and  shaped  so  that  it  ooold  have 
been  osed  as  a  hammer.  The  opposite  end  waa 
bevelled  and  smooth  and  polished  to  a  sharpiah  edge, 
like  that  of  an  axe  or  chisel.  In  the  process  of 
forming  this  edge,  one  side  of  the  antler  had  been 
rabbed  down  mooh  more  than  the  other,  so  that  the 
edge  was  fo?med  by  the  bard  solid  part  of  the 
aatler.  The  amooth  shining  surfsoe  of  this  edge 
contrasted  with  the  rough  tuberculated  appearance 
of  the  rest  of  the  antler.  A  piece  of  wood, 
1|  inch  longi  ooonpied  the  hole  in   the    antler* 


Though  mooh  ahrank^  to  m  not  to  fill  it,  it  wm 
obvioasly  the  remaios  of  a  handle  with  which  the 
iraplemeot  had  been  provided.  The  cironlar  shaiM 
of  the  hole  oo  ooe  aspect  and  ita  oval  form  oa  the 
other  lead  one  to  infer  that  the  handle  had  been  a 
circular  stick,  aecared  in  the  hole  by  wedgea  of 
wood,  after  the  manner  in  which  the  handle  of  an 
axe  ia  now  fitted.  From  the  hole  not  being  mid- 
way between  the  two  ends,  the  implement  was 
not  evenly  balanced,  and  the  bevelled  end  was 
longer  than  the  hammer  shaped  extremity,  The 
selection  of  the  end  of  the  antler  fnrthett  from  the 
frontal  bnrr  for  the  formation  of  the  bevelled  edge 
enabled  ^.the  maker  to  obtain  a  denser  part  of  tbo 
horn  for  the  catting  edge.  When  need  with  a 
handle  the  bevelled  end  conld  be  employed  as  an 
axe,  and  without  the  handle  it  eoold  be  nsed  as  a 
chisel.*'  (Professor  Sir  William  Turner,  British 
Association  Report  1889  page  790).  Sir  William 
Turner  has  little  doubt  that  the  implements  found 
along  with  the  Airthrey  and  Blairdrnmmond  whales 
corresponded  in  shape  to  that  just  described. 

About  a  month  after  the  Corntoo  whale  had  been 
discovered  in  1864,  Mr  D.  Milne  Home  went  to  the 
place  and  aaw  some  of  the  bones  still  in  sUu,  He 
drew  out  from  amongst  them,  and  rather  from 
under  them,  a  stick  about  1  foot  in  length,  which 
had  the  appearance  of  having  been  the  handle  of 
an  implement.  It  was  evidently  very  ancient. 
(<•  Estnary  of  the  Forth  "  page  26  ) 

Canoes. — ^Nearly  twenty  yeara  ago,  a  canoe  was  dis- 
covered in  the  oonrse  of  certain  deepening  operations 
in  the  bed  of  the  Forth.  It  was  found  a  short  distance 
below  the  Abbey  ferry.  Whether  it  waa  imbedded 
in  the  silt  of  the  river  or  in  the  clay  of  the  carse,  I 
have  been  unable  to  ascertain.  The  canoe  is  now 
preserved  in  the  Tower  of  Oambuskenneth  Abbey. 
It  consists  of  one  piece,  and  has  been  hollowed 
from  the  solid  trunk  of  an  oak  tree.  Most  pro* 
bably  the  hollow  waa  made  by  charring.  The  wood 
is  black  in  colour  bat  well  preaerved.  Aa  it  exists 
now,  the  canoe  is  19  feet,  3  inches  long.  When 
entire  it  would  meaaure  over  21  feet  from  end  to 
end.  The  breadth  must  have  been  between  4  and 
5  feet  at  the  middle  narrowing  towards  the  ends. 
The  bottom  of  the  canoe  inside  is  fiat,  and  outaide 
the  shape  is  simply  the  natural  curve  of  the 
tree  which  most  have  been  a  very  large  one.  At 
different  plaoea  the  bottom  ia  pierced  with  boles  of 
circular  diape.  These  must  have  been  filled  with 
plugs,  for  the  purpose  of  running  oft»  while  on  shor«. 
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-Um  wattr  shipped,  or  to  dnk  Ihe  canoo  tmdikg  tUb 
VMds  10  M  to  hido  it  from  eoemiei  or  thievMi  m 
praotioe,  I  belteTe,  •till  followed  io  regiooe  where 
the  rights  of  property  ere  imperfeotly  uoderstood. 
CsDoes  hsve  been  oocasioomlly  foood  with  the 
plugs  still  filliag  the  holes,  bat  io  the  esse  of  the 
CsmhiiskeoDeth  caooe  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
beeo  preserved. 

*'  A  esDoe,  hollowed  oat  of  a  single  oak  tree,  and 
meosoriog  M  feet  in  length  by  4  fvet  in  breadth, 
was  expoeed  to  view  in  the  Carse  of  Falkirk  by  the 
nndermioiog  of  its  banks  by  the  river  Carroo.  It 
lay  at  a  depth  from  the  sarface  of  fifteen  feet,  and 
was  overlaid  with  sneoessive  layers  of  clay,  shells, 
moss,  sand,  and  gravel.  Another  eanoe  was  dng 
op  near  Falkirk  at  a  depth  of  30  feet  from  the 
Mrfaoe  "  (**The  Oreat  loe  Age,"  Professor  James 
Qetkie,  2od  edit,  page  901.) 

In  Janosry  1805  in  the  ooorse  of  oertain  opera- 
tions at  the  premises  of  Messrs  Meosies  &  Co., 
drapers,  in  Kiog  Street,  Stirling,  a  portion  of  a 
eanoe  was  found  abont  3^  feet  from  the  snrfooe. 
It  was  of  black  oak  and  in  one  piece.  Inside  it  an 
iron  ball  was  discovered.  The  relic  was  found  at 
far  too  hiiih  a  level  to  jastifv  as  in  olaimieg  it  with 
oertaiaty  as  a  relic  of  the  50  feet  raised  beach.  In 
any  event  it  most  have  been  carried  op  the  bill  and 
bnried  in  the  situation  where  it  was  found.  I 
merely  mention  the  matter  here,  as  I  think  it 
worthy  of  note  before  the  fact  of  the  disoovery  is 
quite  forgotten. 

Io  the  raised  beacHtes  of  the  Clyde  Valley,  aimilar 
in  most  respects  to  those  of  the  Forth  Valley,  canoes 
te  the  number  of  not  less  than  twenty  have  been 
foood,  many  of  them  under  the  streets  of  Glasgow. 
Human  Remains  — **  The  only  recorded  instance 
of  the  occurrence  of  human  remains  at  any  con* 
•idetable  depth  in  the  oM  cftme  lands  is  that  of  a 
•knil  which  wae  dug  up  in  1843,  21  feet  from  the 
sarface  at  Grangemouth."  (**  The  Great  Ice  Age," 
Prof.  James  Gf'tkie.) 

Kitchen  Middens, — One  of  the  most  interesting 
relics  of  the  human  population  of  the  shorss  of  the 
old  Forth  estuary  is  the  line  of  kitchen  middens 
which  runs  along  the  bluff  of  the  old  coast  line  for 
half  a  mile  or  so  on  either  side  of  where  the  river 
Avon  enters  the  carse.  *'  A  section  across  a  heap 
fifty  yards  long  by  twenty  wide  was  exposed  in  a 
road  cutting,  and  ehowed  many  successive  layers  of 
sboils — principally  oysters— to  a  depth  of  three  feet 
without  the  bottom  being  visible.    The  remains  of 
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§tB  plMM  w«ra  plentifiil  among  tlw  thellt.  Oyitott 
teem  to  have  been  preferred  by  the  makera  of  %ke 
midden,  tboDfth  they  had  alao  need  the  ^itomM* 
the  big  **  horse  motnel "  (Mo^Uola),  the  common 
masael  (MUylus  tdtdU)^  the  whelk  (Buoemufn 
undatum),  periwinkle  ( LiUorina  liUoreaJ.  Fra^* 
meata  of  the  large  edible  orab  (Cancer  PagwmA) 
were  also  present.  All  the  valv«a  of  the  oyatera 
were  aeparate  except  snch  aa  had  been  empty,  and 
which  atill  had  barnacles  or  zoophytes  in  their 
interior.  The  mussel  and  other  ahells  were  foond 
in  separate  nests,  and  not  indiscriminately  throngh- 
ont  the  monnd.  Layers  of  sand  were  also  found 
among  the  shells.  AW  the  middens  observed  ooour 
oo  the  bluff  itself  or  jast  at  its  base,  as  if,  when  it 
was  the  limit  of  high  water,  the  people  who  formed 
the  middeoa,  after  searching  the  ahores  during  low 
water,  had  retreated  thither  to  enjoy  their  feaafc 
while  the  tide  covered  their  hunting  ground.  Few 
or  no  oyaters  are  now  found  in  the  Forth  above 
Borrowstonneas."  (Memoira  of  Qeological  Survey 
Sheet  31  )  It  is  ioterestiog  to  notice  that  the  name 
'*  Inveravon  "  is  still  applied  to  the  place  where  the 
Avon  entera  the  oarse  (the  old  mouth  of  the  river), 
although  the  atream  now  follows  a  course  of  several 
miles  before  entering  the  present  firth. 

Age  and  Climaiie  Conditions  of  Formation, — The 
50  feet  beach  was  formed  entirely  in  post-glacial 
timea,  and  during  the  re-e1evation  following  the 
period  of  submergence  which  finally  separated 
Britain  from  the  continent  of  Europe.  (*'  The  Great 
Ice  Age,"  Professor  James  Gfikie,  page  SSI  )  The 
■hells  and  other  relioa  found  point  to  a  temperate 
climate,  rather  colder,  however,  than  the  present. 
Professor  James  Geikie  says  that  no  decideH  traces 
of  ice-action  have  been  detected  in  the  deposits 
beloogioff  to  this  raised  beach.  The  small  boulders 
occasionally  found  in  the  clay  would  seem  to  point 
to  the  transporting  agency  of  icebergs,  hot  these 
may  have  been  simply  washed  out  from  older  glacial 
beds,  and  we  most  remember  that  we  have  aleo  the 
carrying  power  of  the  human  race  to  reckon  with  as 
a  factor  in  the  problem.  Sir  Archibald  Geikie  at 
one  time  stated  bis  opinion  that  the  last  upheaval  of 
Scotland,  to  the  extent  of  25  feet,  occurred  after  the 
period  of  the  Roman  occupation.  This  view  was 
published  by  other  geologists  on  the  authority  of 
Sir  Archibald's  opinion.  It  eeems  to  have  b^^en  a 
mistake,  the  result  of  inaccurate  information,  and 
apparently  is  not  now  the  belief  of  its  originator. 
On  the  wbole^  there  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient 
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eTidwoe  io  Mtablith  the  theory  that  th«  tea  stood 
2S  tett  higher  doring  the  Roman  period  than  now. 
The  fact  that  Roman  roads  and  other  works  hare 
been  frequently  discovered  at  levels  which,  in  these 
circomstanoes,  mnat  have  been  perpetually  nnder 
the  sea,  cannot  be  explained  on  any  other  footing 
than  that  the  relative  levels  of  land  and  sea  have  not 
materially  altered  since  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era.  For  a  full  discossion  of  the  question,  see 
*' Supposed  Upheaval  of  Scotland,"  by  Mr  David 
Milne  Home  (Trans.  Royal  Society,  Edinburgh, 
Tolnme  27,  page  S9).  The  50  feet  raised  beach 
belongs  to  the  Pleistocene  formation  geologically, 
and  to  the  Neolithic  period  arcbsBologically. 

THE  100  FEST  RAISED  BEAOff. 

POSITION  AND  BXTSNT. 

The  100  feet  raised  beach  may  be  said,  roughly 
speaking,  to  surround  the  50  feet  raised]  beach. 
It  does  not,  however,  do  so  continuously,  being 
frequently  absent,  particularly  towards  the 
west.  It  is  an  ocean  floor  of  older  date  than 
the  60  feet  raised  beach,  and  whatever  its  original 
extent,  the  Pf^rts  of  it  that  now  remain  are  only 
firagments.  The  sea  when  it  covered  the  carse  made 
extensive  inroads  into  its  surface,  at  places  sweeping 
it  away  entirely  where  the  current  was  strong  or  the 
material  soft  and  yielding.  It  is  thus  frequently 
noticeable  that  where  a  rocky  promontory  stretches 
into  the  50  feet  beach,  the  100  feet  raised  beach  is 
wanting,  having  been  swept  away,  while  in  quiet 
reoesses  between  these  promontories  it  has  remained 
nndisturbed. 

The  100  feet  raised  Ibeach  covers  a  considerable 
area  in  the  platform  on  which  the  Lake  of  Monteith 
now  lies,  situated  between  the  steep  front  of  the 
Monteith  hills  and  the  carse.  Between  that  and 
Blairdrummond  it  occurs  in  narrow  patches  or  strips 
skirting  the  carse.  It  next  appears  in  the  terrace 
upon  which  the  higher  parts  of  Bridge  of  Allan  are 
built,  stretchiog*eastward,  including  Airthrey  Park, 
to  Logic  Old  Church  and  the  Abbev  Craig.  It  is 
again  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alloa,  part  of 
which  is  built  upon  its  level,  continuing  eastward  in 
a  strip  roughly  parallel  with  the  carse  towards 
Colross,  beyond  which  an  arm  stretches  inland  as 
far  as  Bast  Orange. 

On  the  south  of  the  carse  it  appears  in  8tripa*and 
patches  from  Bnchly vie  to  Oargunnock.  As  Cam- 
butbarroii  is  the  beginning  of  one  of  its  most  eztea- 
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iiTe  developmenti,  all  the  village,  except  the  higher 
part,  18  bailt  od  its  level,  as  are  also  Don j;las  Terraee» 
Park  Place,  and  all  the  sonthero  portion  of  Stirling 
from  SnowdoD  Place  to  Royal  Gardens,  ioclading 
the  building  in  which  we  are  now  met.  The  eastern 
portion  of  the  Kind's  Park  is  a  good  ezsmple  of  the 
100  feet  terrace.  It  then  pssses  in  a  strip  past  St 
Niniaos  and  Bannockburo,  until  at  Stenhoesemuir 
it  broadens  out  in  the  extensive  flit  on  which  the 
famous  Falkirk  trysts  are  held.  Crossing  the  valle/ 
of  the  Carroo,  which  has  been  hollowed  out  of  ite 
surface,  the  100  feet  beach  extends  from  Bonny* 
bridge  past  Falkirk  to  the  village  of  Lanrieston. 
The  famous  '*Hill8  of  Daoipace'*  are  relics  of  the 
100  feet  raised  beach  which  have  been  Isfft  in  loope 
of  the  former  course  of  the  river  Carron.  The 
Carron  has  washed  away  all  the  surroundioi;  strata, 
and  the  **  Hills  "  remain  as  monuments  of  fluviatile 
denudation.  Notice  should  perhaps  here  be  takea 
of  the  alluvial  cones  along  the  foot  of  the  Ochils  at 
Menstrie,  Balquharn,  Alva  and  Tillicoultry.  These 
are  deltas  of  the  old  Forth  Estuary,  and  are  formed 
of  detritus  carried  down  by  the  streams  from  the 
hills,  and  deposited  in  the  sea.  Since  the  sea 
retired,  the  streams  have  cut  deeply  into  the  cones, 
exposing  at  places  sectiona  of  their  structure. 
Advantage  has  been  taken  of  their  surface,  lying 
above  the  level  of  the  carse  swamps,  for  the  situa- 
tion of  the  villages  named.  The  turnpike  road  passes 
over  the  lower  slopes  of  these  cones,  and  it  is 
noticeable  that  the  road  rises  in  level.as  it  entera  any 
of  the  billfoot  villagea. 

LEVEL, 

The    100   feet   raised   beach   does  not  present 

anything  like  uniformity    of    level.      Still,   when 

viewed  from  a  distance  or  from  a  height,  its  terraoed 

appearance  shows  very  distinctly.     Everywhere  it 

has  been  worn  down  into  valleys  and  hollows  by  the 

action  of  streams  and  springs,  and  as  the  strata 

show  considerable  variety  of  material,  the  process  of 

denudation  has  been  very  unequal.     The  surface  has 

been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  deouHiog  ngenciea 

for  a  much  longer  period  than  the  50  feet  beach. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  50  feet  beach,  the  level  riaes 

from  east  to  west,  and  from  the  boundary  facing  the 

carse  towards  the  upper  limit.     Generally  speaking, 

the  100  feet  contour  line  passes  along  its  surface, 

the  lower  portions  being  under  that  level  and  the 

npper  porfeiona  leaohiog  to  120  or  130  feet  above  aea 

level. 
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]ioinniABm--THs  old  ooaot  ura. 

The  100  feet  beach  is  boanded  towards  the  oarea 
by  the  uld  coast  line  of  the  50  feet  beach,  which 
has  already  been  traced.  Its  upper  limit  ismnrked 
by  an  older  coast  Hoe,  which  io  most  places  is  still 
distinct,  althoagh  io  others  it  has  been  qaite  effaced. 

Roaod  the  Like  of  Meoteith,  the  present  shore  of 
the  lake  may  be  taken  as  the  old  100  feet  coast  line. 
Towards  the  western  end  of  the  lake,  however,  the 
stretch  of  flit  land  is  part  of  the  raised  beach,  and 
the  coast  line  can  be  traced  ronod  it.  In  the 
neighboorhood  of  Thornhill  the  two  coast  lines— (50 
feet  and  100  feet) — can  be  seen  at  varioos  places  con- 
verging and  separating.  At  Coldoch  Honse,  the 
double  line  is  easily  traceable.  At  Bridge  of  Allan, 
the  100  feet  coast  line  begios  at  Suuoylaw,  passing 
eastward  by  the  base  of  the  hill  behind  the  Hydro- 
pathic, Logic  Maose,  and  Blawlowan,  and  following 
very  much  the  line  of  the  old  road  through  Airthrey 
Estate  to  Logie  Church.  All  along  h«re,  the  coast 
line  rises  in  a  steep  cliff,  and  traces  of  the  wearing 
action  of  the  waves  on  the  rocks  are  not  wanting. 
Behiud  Logie  Old  Church,  the  line  follows  the  base 
of  the  clitfd  till  the  carse  is  reached,  where  the  two 
coast  lines  converge.  A  line  drawn  from  CraigtoQ 
farm  to  Holehead  farm  would  mark  the  western 
shore  line  of  the  Abbey  Craig,  which  was  an  island 
in  the  ancient  sea.  Tne  lioe  passes  through  the 
village  of  Tullibody,  and  then  proceeds  eastwards 
past  Alloa,  following  an  exceedingly  winding  course, 
stretching  repeatedly  inland  in  long  narrow  bays. 
From  the  railway  between  Alloa  and  Kincardine 
Stations  the  coast  line  is  well  seen  both  to  north  and 
south.  The  hill  on  which  Clackmannan  Tower  is 
built  is  another  ancient  island.  Thence  to  Colross, 
the  coast  line  is  almost  parallel  with  the  50  feet  line 
and  situated  a  short  distance  back.  It  passes  just 
under  the  old  Abbey  Garden  at  Culross.  At  Torry- 
bnrn,  the  coast  line  bends  suddenly  to  the  north- 
west, running  about  3}  miles  inland  to  near  Bogside 
Station.  From  the  railway  between  Bogside  and 
Bast  Grange,  the  coast  line  can  be  well  seen.  It 
then  proceeds  south-east  until  the  eastern  termina- 
tion of  the  inlet  is  reached.  Beyond  this,  it  appears 
distinctly  at  Crossford  and  near  Dunfermline,  bat 
farther  than  that  we  need  not  trace  it. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Buchlyvie  Station,  the  100  feet 
coast  line  can  be  aeeo  winding  out  and  in.  As  we 
proceed  eastward,  it  can  be  traced  at  various  places, 
tor  example  to  the  loath  eif  Leokie  House  and 
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Gargunnook  HoQie.  Behind  Toneh  Hoa«e  the  line 
again  begios,  and  pataiog  behind  Gartnr  Hooae  it 
sweeps  first  across  the  highroad,  and  then  follows 
it  through  the  village  of  Cambusbarroo.  By 
Batter  flits  and  Lao  rel  hill  it  passes  on  to  Beeoh- 
wood,  after  which  the  lioe  becomes  very  iodistioot 
for  a  considerable  distance  and  its  direction  can  be 
only  approximately  stated.  It  mast  have  followed 
pretty  much  the  line  of  the  present  Main  Street  of 
St  Ninians  (the  hollow  in  the  village  being  caused 
by  the  stream),  as  it  can  again  be  distinctly  seen 
alongside  the  highroad  from  St  Ninians  to  Bannook- 
bnrn.  The  sea  at  this  part  mast  have  been  atadded 
with  islands,  for  Hillhead,  the  King's  Park  Clififs, 
Graigforth,  Stirling  Gastle  Bock  aod  the  Abbey 
Craig  all  reared  their  heads  as  islands  above  the 
waves.  In  the  King's  Park  the  old  coast  line 
followed  a  curve  from  the  top  of  the  road  to  the 
east  of  the  farm  house  round  by  the  cliffs  to  the 
corner  of  the  park  opposite  the  Elms.  The  circuit 
of  the  island  was  completed  by  another  line  con- 
necting these  points  and  following  very  much  the 
track  of  the  old  race  course,  except  at  its  western 
end,  where  the  course  goes  above  the  old  coast  line. 
In  the  King's  Park,  strata  of  sand  and  gravel  under- 
lying the  turf  mark  the  100  feet  raised  beach. 
Wherever  the  hard  whin  rock  crops  through,  the 
surface  is  above  the  level  of  the  beach.  The 
dividing  line  between  the  sand  and  the  whinstone 
is  the  old  coast  line.  The  Stirling  Castle  Rock  was 
an  island  similarly  shaped.  From  the  upper  part 
of  Baploch  the  coast  line  comes  east  by  the  low 
Back  Walk  behind  the  Smith  Institute  and  Albert 
Place,  underneath  Allan  Park  Church,  within  a  few 
yards  of  where  we  now  are,  and  so  by  Dumbarton 
Boad  into  Port  Street.  In  the  town,  the  coast  line 
cannot  now  be  traced  accurately,  but  it  must  have 
followed  a  track  at  a  slightly  higher  level  than  the 
50  feet  coast  line  which  has  already  been  indicated. 
From  Bannockburn  the  line  sweeps  round  towards 
Larbert,  following  a  somewhat  winding  coarse  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Plean.  It  can  be  seen  for  ft 
considerable  distance  from  the  railway  between 
Bannockburn  and  Larbert.  South  of  the  Carron, 
the  coast  line  sweeps  behind  Bonnybridse  and 
Camelon,  through  the  town  of  Falkirk  and  on  to 
the  village  of  Laurieston. 

rOBMATION  OF  STRATA. 

The    strata    of    the    100    feet    raised    beach 
consist  of   alternating   beds   of  clay,   gravel  and 
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•and.  They  atretoh  right  under  the  itrate 
of  the  60  feet  raieed  beach.  CoDieqaeDtly,  borea 
made  io  the  oane  show  the  atrata  of  the  100 
feet  noderlyiog  thoee  of  the  50  feet  raiaed  beach. 
Opeoioga  in  the  atrata  are  of  frequent  ooenrrenoe, 
aa  the  aaoda  and  gravel  make  capital  boildiog 
material  and  are  quarried  for  that  parpoae.  There 
are  many  railway  cattiaga  throagU  the  formation 
and  many  aand  qnarriea  where  the  atrata  are  laid 
bare.  The  aand  qnarry  at  the  end  of  Doaglaa 
Terrace  may  be  taken  aa  ahowing  in  ita  different 
atagea  typical  aectiona  of  the  atrata  of  the  100  feet 
raiaed  beach.  Theae  conaiat  of  alternating  layera 
of  aand  and  graTel.  The  aand  beda  are  nanally  10 
feet  in  depth  or  leaa  ;  the  gravel  beda  aeldom  exceed 
2  feet  deep.  In  the  aaod  lenticular  patchea  of 
gravel  are  frequently  endoaed.  Oiscaaionally  a 
layer  of  tough  clay  of  dull  purple  colonr  occura 
intercalated  with  the  aand  and  gravel  be4a,  and 
recently  a  thin  layer  of  white  clay  waa  ezpoaed. 
The  atrata  lie  in  diatinct  layera,  which,  however, 
are  much  contorted.  The  phenomenon  of  falae 
bedding  ia  very  frequent,  ahowing  that  the  aanda 
were  deposited  in  a  ahallow  aea  which  waa  much 
vexed  by  ahifting  currenta.  The  gravel  oonsiata 
moatly  of  pebblea  aeveral  incbea  in  diameter,  though 
aometimea  aa  large  aa  18  incbea.  AW  are  roanded 
and  water  worn.  They  conaiat  of  achiata,  grita  and 
quarts  pebblea  from  the  highland  metamorphio 
rocka,  laodatonea  with  occaaiooal  piecea  of  indur- 
ated clay  from  the  Old  Red  Sandatone,  porphyritea 
aimilar  to  thoae  of  the  Gargunoock  Hilla,  and 
oooaaionally,  but  rarely,  fragmenta  of  Lower  Car- 
boniferona  ahale  ahowing  foaail  ahella.  The  great 
majontjf  of  the  pebblea  are  from  the  highland  aeriea, 
and  the  Old  Red  Sandatone,  in  about  equal  num« 
bera,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  many  of  the 
highland  rocka  may  be,  and  moat  probably  are, 
pebblea  derived  from  the  Old  Red  Sandatone  con- 
glomerate. Mr  Kidaton  baa  handed  me  certain 
Sebblea  from  thia  quarry  ahowing  a  metaliferooa 
epoait  on  the  anrface. 

I06SILS. 

The  atrata  of  the  100  feet  raiaed  beach  are  ainga* 
larly  devoid  of  organic  matter  and  organiama. 

Vertebrata. — In  the  prolongation  of  the  claya  of 
the  100  feet  beach  nnder  the  carae  at  Grangemouth, 
bonea  of  a  aeal  were  got,  cooaidered  bf  Profeaaor 
Turner  to  be  thoae  of  Pagomyi  JaAidus  (Mem. 
Geol.  Survey  Explan.  Sheet  31).    Theae  were  80 
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tkeavfaee  lad  abost  68  feat  bdov  bm 
lewtiL  Srarilmr  rrataim  were  alto  fonad  at  Guaeloo 
ia  m  bed  of  day  90  feet  above  tbe  level  of  tbe  Firth 
Of  Fjrth.      (**  Great  loe  Age  "  2ad  editioa  page 


At  GumIoq  and  Graa^moath,  retnaiat  of  little 
Greealaad  fi  le  rate  have  beeo  ezhaotted  froa  tbe 
felda  of  tbe  red  clay  correlated  by  tbe  G«olo|pcal 
Serrey  with  tbe  beds  beloogiog  to  tbe  100  feet 
laiaed  bncb,  (H.  M.  Cadell.  Traae.  GeoL  Soc 
Sdia.  1881  ) 

SMU,  ^be.— ""FrairaieBta  6t  abella  waaany  of  an 
airelic  type  are  abo  oecaaiooally  foaad  aloag  with  a 
few  foraiiuifgra,"  Mr  Cadell  received  part  of  a 
oaloarcotaa  ooaorctioD  which  had  beea  dag  oat  of 
the  aaifaee  of  tbe  red  day  while  tbe  exeaTatioaa  for 
tiba  ooatb  dock  wall  at  B/aeaa  were  baiag  Made. 
**It  was  ori|riaa11y  aboat  a  foot  ia  leagth,  Md  bore 
m  rada  reaemblaece  to  a  ata{[*«  bom.  Pait  of  it 
whidi  waaencTM«d  witb  mm%\\  sH«>tU  was  saboutted 
%a  y  r  lUvid  Robertadr,  F  G  S  ,  Glasgow,  who 
hiadly  ezaaiiiied  it  and  fuand  tb«  or^ows  to  be 
diWtf  the  yoaag  of  Caniium  Mfa>~(r^kte),  alao 
Tt^^um,  appareatly  T.  Ao  tiicJ^  and  Hyc'robim  alrvi, 
•ooe  of  waic*i  are  charactenstic  arc'ic  f«.«rias.  The 
sb«ll  of  a  bas^l  aat  vhi^i  was  alao  en  bed  Jed  ia  tbe 
iaas»  readwgd  it  ati'i  lesa  arcic  ie  aovraraAee." 
(H.  It  Cadf^lV.  Trmaa.  G«ol.  Sec.  K  tin.  ISSl  )  Proai 
■lad  adbMteg  to  tbe  boere  of  t^  aral  f.>a»d  at 
OreagwKiatb  abors  iB»t>rBed,  M^aan  Rabertaon 
4  Creatkey  f»^uiaed  /^>>mJ'TJU•a 
^aaJaauMi  •tlnriusM,  aad  f  V  W.-x^^iCffroa  Jfc 
C^Ucviit  Ice  A«^,*  pa^  Oid  ) 


TW  100  fret  rened  WsKb  w«i  fwmtd  at  the 
of  tbe  chicial  ^p«>cK  danr<  tbe  p^•i>i  of  «leTataoa  by 


irbWblBataia  was  <»>v>o«^Ved  wita  tb«  cvMUMat  of 
Karepa.  l^H^^^t  lot  A«^*  FctDt  Jaaas  Getki^ 
pa«««  S3I  aad  564  ) 

IV  c^Uva  c<  t*e  iC^ff^tnwed  b«*cb  are  dtaeribed 
ia  «ae  M^^mMra  ^  tb*  G«v>kvi»u  ^^rv^y  as  saait  a* 
af  ^  tbe  t,>ttr  <^  i\vh^  tr«e  K«  fc<r»<d  mai  eaniaa 
Ireaa  laUad  (l»^^«rfa  ^t  aniaiai  av«a  «ef«BsiSfd ia tba 
^at^  w«M4<s  el  l>e  FSna  "^  Tae  cnw7«..af 
Mdiai:  «t  tl<e  sas4»  a»d  e-!*va  «<«r  Lsr^cn  are 
isitwd  te  V  <««ard  by  t^♦  *tra»i  x^  ^  tk^«t 
ka  a*  tW  saai  *»>»  wi«i  l^ais  ^'i  «*t  pr-*>i> 

A-jwe^.^a^  V  Ptv**«i»>r  J  •  tr^  iw<k>f  ,•*  G-nnt  Isa 
J^^' Pa»  ..tatc  sMka  aai  a«a;^<saMil  f^ 
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Keolithio  nan  did  not  appesr  vntil  the  anbteqaent 
upheaval  when  Britain  was  joioed  to  the  oootioeofc. 
If  this  view  be  oorreot,  man  waa  not  an  inhabitant 
of  these  regioaa  at  the  period  when  the  100  feet 
raised  beach  was  formed.  That  period  was  inter- 
mediate between  Palsdoiitbio  and  Neolithio  (imea. 

SVMHABT. 

Before  conolndinjr,  I  give  a  aammary  of  the 
different  phases  of  elevation  and  depression  in  poet 
glacial  times,  darinff  which  the  raised  beaehes  were 
formed.  For  present  purposes  it  ia  not  material 
whether  these  chaogea  were  caused  by  the  retiral  of 
the  aea  or  by  the  elevation  of  the  land.  For  a  full 
ooDsideration  of  thstqaeatioo.  I  would  refer  to  the 
address  by  Professor  Jnmes  Geikie,  to  the  Oeogra* 
phical  aeotion  of  the  British  Association,  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  the  present  year.  The  following  appeara 
to  have  been  the  general  auoceasion  of  ohangea  from 
glacial  to  recent  times. 

1.  Glacial  a^e,  in  successive  periods ;  at  some 
time  duriog  which,  Palsdolithic  man  lived  in  Britain, 
but  had  dissppeared  before  its  close. 

2.  Period  of  submergence,  during  which  the 
deposits  of  tl^e  100  feet  raised  beach  were  laid  down« 
Glaciers  existed  in  the  mountain  valleys,  and  ice 
rafts  abounded  in  the  seas,  causing,  when  they 
atraoded,  the  crumpliog  and  folding  of  the  titrate. 

3.  Elevation  of  the  land,  and  formation  of  the  100 
feet  raised  beach.  The  100  feet  coast  line  waa  out 
outsat  this  time. 

4.  Further  emergence,  by  which  Britain  was 
joioed  to  the  contioent  of  Europe*  This  is  probably 
the  period  when  the  trees  flourished,  whose  remains 
are  now  found  underlying  the  brick  clay  of  the 
Carse  of  Stirling.  Neolithic  man  appeared,  having 
travelled  westward  from  central  Europe.  The 
climate  was  continental  in  character. 

5.  Submergence.  The  brick  clay  of  the  carse  waa 
now  laid  down,  and  the  50  feet  coast  line  cut  out. 
The  climate  was  insular  and  slightly  colder  than  at 
present. 

6.  Emergence.  The  coast  line  of  Britain  bow 
became  much  the  same  as  at  present.  The  river 
Forth  formed  its  course  along  the  plain,  and  the 
peat  mosses  of  the  carse  were  formitd. 

7.  The  present. 

COKCLUSIOK. 

Such  then  is  a  general  acoonnt  of  these  wonderfal  . 
plains  of  the  Forth  Valley.    I  have  examined  the 
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feet  below  the  mrraee  and  abont  68  feet  below  eea 
level.  Similar  remains  were  also  foond  at  Gameloo 
in  a  bed  of  clay  90  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Firth 
of  Fjrth.  ("Great  Ice  Age"  2ud  edition  page 
602). 

At  Oamelon  and  Grangemoath,  reraaiiia  of  little 
Greenland  fl  )e  rata  have  been  exhumed  from  the 
folds  of  the  red  clay  correlated  by  the  Geological 
Survey  with  the  beds  belonging  to  the  100  feet 
raised  beach.  (H.  M.  Cadell,  Trans.  Geol.  Soo. 
Bdio.  1881  ) 

S?iellSt  <t«e. — "Fragments  of  shells  nsaally  of  an 
arctic  type  are  also  occasionally  found  along  with  a 
few  foraminrfera."  Mr  Cadell  received  part  of  a 
calcareous  concretion  which  had  been  dug  ont  of 
tbe  surface  of  the  red  clay  while  the  excavations  for 
tbe  south  dock  wall  at  Ba'ness  were  being  made. 
*'  It  was  originally  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  bore 
a  rude  resemblance  to  a  stag's  horn.  Part  of  it 
which  wasencmsted  with  sm«ll  shells  wss  submitted 
to  Mr  David  Robertsoo,  F.G  S.,  Glasgow,  who 
kindly  examined  it  and  found  the  org«ni»ms  to  be 
ohif-fly  the  young  of  Cardium  edule  (cnckle),  also 
TelUnat  apparently  T.  bathica,  and  Hycrohia  ulvas, 
none  of  which  are  characteristic  arctic  forma.  The 
shell  of  a  hazel  ont  which  was  also  embedded  in  the 
mass,  rendered  it  still  less  arctic  in  appearance." 
(H.  M  Cadell,  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  Edin.  1881.)  From 
mud  adhering  to  the  bones  of  the  seal  found  at 
Grangemouth  above  mentioned,  Messrs  Robertson 
k  Ornsskey  obtained  Pofymorphina  compressa, 
Nonhnina  custerizans,  and  Cytheropteron  Montrosiense, 
('« Great  Ice  Age,"  page  603.) 

AGS  AND  GUMATIO  00NDITI0N8  OV  VORM ATIOK. 

The  100  feet  raised  beach  was  formed  at  the  close 
of  the  glacial  epoch,  during  the  period  of  elevation  by 
which  Britain  was  connected  with  the  continent  of 
Europe.  (**  Great  Ice  Age,"  Prof.  James  Geikie, 
pa^es  331  and  564  ) 

The  clays  of  tbe  100  f^et  raised  beach  are  described 
in  tbe  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Sorvey  as  made  no 
of  **  the  fljur  of  rocks,  true  ice  formed  mud  carried 
from  inland  glaciers  by  streams  and  deposited  in  tbe 
quiet  waters  of  the  Firth."  The  crumpling  and 
folding  of  the  sanda  and  clays  near  Larbert  are  con- 
sidered to  be  caused  by  the  stranding  of  sheet  pack 
ice  on  tbe  sand  and  mud  banks  of  that  period. 

According  to  Professor  James  Geikie  (**  Great  lod 
Age,")  PalflB  jiithic  man  had  disappeared  from  Britain 
during  the  last  oold  period  ti  the  glacial  age,  and 
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Neolithic  nan  did  not  appear  until  the  sabaaqoent 
npheaval  when  Britain  waa  joioed  to  the  oootioeot. 
If  tbii  view  be  oorreot,  man  waa  not  an  iohahttant 
o!  theae  regioaa  at  the  period  when  the  100  feet 
raiaed  beach  waa  formed.  That  period  waa  inter- 
mediate between  Pal»olithio  and  Neolifchio  timea. 

SUMHABT. 

Before  oonolnding,  I  give  a  anmmary  of  tba 
different  pbaaea  of  elevation  aod  depreaaion  in  poat 
glacial  times,  darioff  wbioh  the  raiaed  beaehea  were 
formed.  For  preaent  purpoaea  ic  ia  not  material 
whether  tbeae  cbaofrea  were  oauaed  by  the  retiral  of 
the  aea  or  by  the  elevation  of  the  land.  For  a  fuU 
OODsideration  of  that  qaeatioo.  I  would  refer  to  the 
addreas  by  Profeator  jHmea  Geikie,  to  the  6eogra< 
phical  aeotion  of  the  British  Aaaociation,  at  Edin* 
burgh,  in  the  preaent  year.  The  foUowipg  appeara 
to  have  been  the  general  anoceaaioQ  of  ohaogea  from 
glacial  to  recent  timea. 

1.  Glacial  a^e,  in  socceaaive  periods ;  at  aome 
time  duriog  which,  Paleolithic  man  lived  in  Britain, 
but  had  disappeared  before  its  close. 

2.  Period  of  i>obmergeDce,  during  which  the 
deposits  of  tt)e  100  feet  raised  beach  were  laid  dowo* 
Glaoiera  existed  in  the  mountsiu  valleys,  and  ice 
rafta  abounded  in  the  seas,  caosiog,  when  they 
atraoded,  the  crompliog  aud  folrliog  of  the  utrata. 

3.  Elevation  of  the  land,  and  formation  of  the  100 
feet  raised  beach.  The  100  feet  coast  line  waa  out 
0Bt4it  this  time. 

4.  Further  emergence,  by  which  Britain  waa 
joioed  to  the  continent  of  Europe.  This  is  probably 
the  period  when  the  trees  flourished,  whose  remains 
are  now  found  underlying  the  brick  clay  of  the 
Carse  of  Stirling.  Neolithic  man  appeared,  having 
travelled  westward  from  central  Europe.  The 
climate  was  continental  in  character. 

6.  Submergence.  The  brick  clay  of  the  carse  waa 
now  laid  down,  and  the  50  feet  coaat  line  cut  out. 
The  climate  was  iii^ular  and  alightly  colder  than  at 
present. 

6.  Emergence.  The  coast  line  of  Britain  bow 
became  much  the  same  as  at  present.  The  river 
Forth  formed  its  course  along  the  plain,  and  the 
peat  mosses  of  the  carse  were  formed. 

7.  The  present. 

CONCLUSIOir. 

Such  then  is  a  general  account  of  these  wonderful  . 
plains  of  the  Forth  Valley.    I  have  examined  the 
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faote  and  stoted  them  m  oarefolly  «■  poadble,  mod 
DOW  let  me  draw  a  brief  pictare  of  theie  far  distant 
times.  It  is  ooly  after  a  carefol,  often  perhaps  a 
laborioQS  collection  of  facts,  that  we  are  entitled  to 
give  play  to  the  fancy,  although  geoloey  is  an  im- 
aginative, as  well  as  a  logical  study.  It  is  strange 
to  think  of  the  many  changes  in  the  landscape  of  a 
district  which  the  study  of  geology  reveals.  Where 
BOW  we  see  a  rich  and  fertile  country,  dotted  with 
farm  houses,  and  covered  with  fields  of  waving 
grain,  the  blue  waves  of  the  ancient  ocean  once 
rolled.  We  can  picture  the  primeval  man  of  the 
time  slowly  hollowing  out  by  fire  the  stem  of  the 
oak  tree  laid  postrate  by  the  winter  blast,  and  con- 
structing those  rude  canoes  in  which  he  paddled  on 
the  waters  of  the  estuary.  We  can  fancy  the 
excitement  in  the  community  when  some  monarch 
of  the  deep  was  stranded  in  the  shallows  of  the  firth, 
and  their  efforts  to  kill  and  secure  him  with  their 
rude  weapons  of  deer's  horn.  An  earlier  time  there 
was,  when  our  western  hills  were  mantled  in  per- 
petual snow,  and  when  from  the  valleys  there  flowed 
the  sullen,  white  glaciers,  whose  bergs  were  floated 
over  the  submerged  land  out  to  the  distant  ocean. 
It  is  the  opening  up  of  these  vistas  of  the  past,  en- 
abling us  in  imagination  to  picture  tbe  landscapes  of 
those  far  distant  times,  which  makes  geology  so 
attractive  as  a  study,  and  entitles  it  to  be  ranked  as 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  pursuits  in  all  the  wide 
realms  of  science. 


AN  OLD  CHURCH  FLATB. 

Dr  Oalhraith,  at  the  oonolnsion  of  Mr  Morris's 
paper,  exhibited  the  old  church  plate,  referred  to 
m  the  paper  he  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Slooiety, 
a  report  of  which  had  appeared  in  the  Stirling  JofirtiaL 
It  had  been  in  use  by  the  Episcopal  congregation  for 
more  than  a  century,  but  how  it  had  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  church  he  could  not  say.  He 
thought  the  members  of  the  Society  would  like  to 
see  the  plate,  and  perhaps  enquiries  might  be  made 
in  regard  to  the  traditions  of  the  vessel.  In  the 
account  of  the  fire  at  the  Old  Church  of  Arbroath, 
which  was  burned  down  on  Monday  morning, 
mention  was  made  of  two  ancient  bronze  offering 
plates  having  been  saved  from  the  fire,  of  a  similar 
•haracter  to  the  one  now  before  them.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  the  figores  on  the  plate  were  symbolical, 
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ftod  thoM  who  hftd  read  reports  of  the  Rhtnd  lectures 
woald  no  doabt  be  of  the  same  opinion. 

BeT.  Mr  Thomson  nid  that  when  he  was  a  boy 
he  remembered  of  having  aeen  a  similar  offering 
plate  at  Blairlogie. 

Dr  Galbraith—Is  it  there  yet? 

Mr  Thomson — Ko ;  bnt  I  will  enqaire  about  it. 

A  short  disooasion  afterwards  ensned  abont  the 
figures  on  the  plate. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rer.  Mr  Robertson,  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  Mr  Morris  for 
bis  excellent  paper. 


The  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the  Y.M.C.A. 
rooms  on  Tuesday  evening,  20th  December,  Mr  Mao- 
Lellan,  High  School,  presiding.  Mr  Gilbert  Mac- 
Dougail,  read  a  paper  entitled  "Notes  on  the  CSon- 
ohology  of  Clackmannanshire  and  Southern  Perth- 
shire," and  exhibited  a  collection  of  shells  from 
that  district.  Mr  Robert  Kidston  then  exhi- 
bited a  series  of  dried  specimens  of  pond- 
weeds  of  the  genus  Potamogeton  consisting  of 
species  found  in  the  botanical  county  of  Stirling, 
and  cerCain  species  likely  to  be  found  but  not  yet 
recorded.  Mr  Kidston  made  interesting  explana- 
tory remarks  on  the  specimens,  dealing  principally 
with  the  causes  of  the  different  habits  of  growth  of 
the  plants  and  with  the  characteristics  of  certain 
hybrids  shown.  On  the  motion  of  Mr  M*Lellan,  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr  M*Dougall  and 
Mr  Kidston. 

Mr  G.  M 'Dougail,  read  his  paper  as  follows  : — 
In  taking  conchology  as  my  subject  for  this  paper, 
I  do  so,  not  with  a  desire  to  cross  the  path  or  fere- 
stall  the  labours  of  others.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  a  few  years  ago  in  rearranging  our  district,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  watershed  of  the  Forth  was  to 
be  our  hunting  ground.  Since  that  arrangement 
was  agreed  to,  it  has  come  to  our  knowledge  that 
that  embraees  nearly  two  botanical  divisions  or 
counties  with  the  Forth  as  the  dividing  line.  The 
vice-comital  division  south  of  the  Forth  called 
SUrlingshire  (No  86)  is  looked  after  by  Mr  M 'Lellan, 
and  will  be  reportedfon  by  him.  I  propose  (if  no 
other  member  has  already  taken  up  the  work) 
devoting  attention  to  what  remains  of  our  original 
district,  Clackmannanshire  and  that  part  of  Perth- 
shire which  extends  from  the  river  bed  of  the  Forth 
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to  the  watershed  between  its  tribotftriei  and  those 
of  the  Tay.  This  is  known  as  vice-connty  87.  Soath 
Perth  embraees  a  region  of  lofty  mountains,  lowland 
plains,  rocky  defiles,  and  enchanting  woods  wherjB 
terrestrial  specimens  in  abundance  are,  I  hope,  to 
be  found.  For  aquatic  species  the  sluggish  river, 
the  moorland  burn,  the  majestic  loch,  and  the 
mountain  tarn  furnish  each  its  quota.  It  will  there- 
fore be  seen  that  it  is  no  light  task  to  work  up  the 
division,  to  know  how  and  where  the  different 
species  are  represented  in  it.  The  accompanying 
list  of  the  genera  and  species  that  have  been  found 
is  only  an  inception  of  the  work  to  be  done  before 
a  complete  list  can  be  tabulated  for  the  district.  I 
mention  only  those  which  have  come  under  my 
own  cognizance,  previous  records  having  served 
only  as  a  stimuluft  to  my  exertions, 

AQUATIC. 

Clou  I, — Malacozoa  Elaiohramhia, — Shell  a 
bivalve,  the  two  valves  of  which  are  united  along 
their  dorsal  margin  by  a  ligament.  Body  oval, 
headless ;  mantle  bi-lobed ;  foot,  tongue-shaped, 
respiration  performed  by  frills. 

Order  1, — LamelUbranchiata, — Gills  four  iu  num- 
ber, leaf-shaped,  arranged  in  pairs  on  each  side  of 
the  body   between  the  visceral  mass  and  the  body. 

Family  I, — Sphaeriidae, — Shell  equivalve,  sub- 
globose ;  hinge  with  lateral  and  cardinal  teeth. 
Body  with  one  or  two  siphons  at  its  anterior  end. 
Pisidium. — Shell  inequilateral.  Creature  with  one 
siphon.  P.  amnicum,  is  found  in  mud,  in  the 
Forth,  and  Cornton  and  Lecropt  burns.  This  is 
the  largest  Pisidium  we  have  got.  P.  ptdckeUum, 
which  some  authorities  place  as  a  variety  of  P.  fon- 
tMude  and  others  again  raise  to  the  rank  of  a  species, 
is  generally  diffused  wherever  there  is  a  muddy 
bottom.  P.  pu^llum,  also  very  ranch  diffused  in 
stagnant  or  muddy  streams,  P.  roseum  has  been 
found  in  but  one  spot,  in  a  damp  meadow  west  of 
Caledonian  Kailway,  south  of  Lecropt  burn.  It 
was  found  in  the  summer  when  the  marsh  was  dry, 
the  shells  lying  on  the  top  of  the  mud,  sparkling 
like  little  rosy  gems.  The  shell  is  very  fragile,  and 
requires  to  be  handled  with  care  if  desired  to  be 
kept  whole.  I  have  found  Pisidia  upon  dead 
leaves  and  pieces  of  wood  which  had  fallen  into  the 
«^ater ;  also  if  the  vegetation  was  anything  rank,  I 
have  seen  them  adhering  to  it. 

Family  Il,^Unionidae» — Shell  large,  oblong, 
equivalve,    inequilateral.      Mantle   lobes   free  all 
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roand,  except  at  the  posterior  edge,  where  they 
form  two  onfioes,  which  are  somewhat  awl  shaped. 
Unio,  —  Shell  firm,  Rolid  cardinal  teeth  large, 
latferal  teeth  lamelliform.  U,  margariHfer, — The 
Forth  and  tribntaries  are  famed  for  the  prodace  of 
this  shell,  which,  being  worn  and  mnoh  prized  hf 
"  Ladies  faire  "  in  various  ornaments,  well  deserTes 
its  name,  "  Single-pearl  shell." 

CUus  II, — MdUuxaoa  Oosiropoda, — Shell  anivalve 
or  none.  Body  with  a  distinct  head,  and  two  or 
four  tentacles  ;  eyes  sitnated  at  the  extremity  of 
the  dorsal  tentacles  or  at  the  base  of  them,  respira- 
tion effected  by  gills  or  long. 

Order  II, — Pulmonobranchiata, — Shell  generally 
spiral  and  external,  bat  sometimes  as  in  Limnaeidcte 
rndimentary  and  internal  or  wanting,  respiration 
effected  by  means  of  a  Inng. 

Family  L — Limnaeidae, — Shell  spiral  or  hood 
shaped,  month  without  teeth.  Tentacles  two, 
eyes  sessile. 

Planorhis. — Shell  orbicular,  flat,  coiled  nearly  in 
the  same  plane,  month  semi-circular;  tentacles 
two  in  number,  very  long ;  eyes  sessile,  foot  oval, 
short.  P.  spirorbia  is  the  one  most  diffusely  spread 
of  the  whole  genus,  but  as  yet,  it  has  been  found 
by  me  only  in  one  locality,  an  affluent  of  the  Corn- 
ten  burn  where  it  passes  my  garden.  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will  upon  farther  investigation  be  found 
elsewhere  along  with  some  of  the  other  species 
not  yet  collected.  Limnaea.  —  Shell  oval,  thin 
translucent,  mouth  oblong,  columella  with  an 
oblique  plait.  Creature  with  two  short  tri- 
angular tentacles  bearing  the  eyes  at  their 
base,  foot  oval.  L,  peregra  has  been  found  in 
almost  every  stream.  This  is  what  1  consider  the 
commonest  observable  aquatic  molusc  we  have, 
for  although  some  of  the  Ptsidiaate  very  plentiful  they 
are  unobservable  because  they  are  mud  shells.  L, 
palustria  has  been  found  in  but  one  locality  in  com- 
pany with  Pisidium.  roseum.  It  too  was  lying  on  the 
surface,  but  the  creature  had  securely  sealed  itself 
from  danger  by  an  epiphragm  so  that  it  might  lie 
safe  until  the  rain  should  again  fill  the  swamp  and 
awaken  it  into  life  and  activity  L,  trunccUula, — For 
this  species  I  have  as  yet  but  one  locality  from  which 
to  record  it,  but  unfortunately  my  specimen  is  only 
a  very  tiny  one.  It  was  fouod  in  a  stream  which 
drains  what  was  once  a  small  tarn  but  now  a  swamp 
between  Blair  hill  and  Dumyat.  A  prolonged 
search  might  have  secured  more  specimens,  but 
when  I  reached  that  high  altitude  everything  was 
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frozen  and  a  snowstorm  (beginning  to  fall)  made  me 
beat  a  hasty  retreat  to  more  congenial  quarters.  A 
few  Pisidia  were  collected  from  the  stream,  but  not 
until  I  got  home  did  I  observe  my  tioy  specimen  of 
LimiKua  tnmctUula,  or  I  would  have  prolonged  my 
search  and  etideaToured  to  find  others.  Ancylus, — 
Shell  conical,  oblong,  limpet-shaped ;  apex  pointed 
and  bent  to  the  right.  Creature  with  two  cylindrical 
tentacles,  with  the  eyes  at  their  base,  foot  large. 
AfluviatiUs  is  a  very  common  snail  in  stony  streams. 
It  adheres  limpet-like  to  the  stones  ;  but,  as  yet,  it 
has  only  been  observed  in  Lecropt  burn,  and  the 
burn  passing  through  Airthrey  Carse. 

TEBBBSTBIAL. 

Family  II, — Limacidae, — Shell  placed  under  the 
mantle,  granular  or  shield-like.  Body  united  in  its 
whole  length  with  the  foot  beneath  ;  tentacles  four, 
cylindrical,  the  dorsal  pair  bearing  the  eyes ; 
mantle  shield-like.  ArUm,  —  Shell  consisting  of 
calcareous  granules.  Mantle  shagreened,  not 
striated  concentrically ;  respiratory  orifice  placed 
on  anterior  half  of  mantle  ;  tail  provided 
with  a  slime  gland.  A,  ater  is  the  well- 
known  large  black  slug.  The  shells  noted  by  me 
are  merely  minute  granules  and  are  found  under 
the  mantle's^,  wbfuscus,  a  largish  slus  of  a  reddish- 
brown  colour,  has  my  own  garden  for  one  of  its 
habitats.  A.  hourgtUgntUit  is  whitish-grey  and  about 
H  inch  long  when  full  stretched.  It  is  eommon. 
Amalia,  —  Shell  oval  or  elliptical,  mantle  granu- 
lated, having  the  respiratory  orifice  on  its  posterior 
half ;  back  keeled  from  tail  to  mantle,  slime- 
gland  absent.  A.  gagcUes  is  about  2^  inches 
long ;  found  in  Airthrey  wood.  Bridge  of  Allan. 
Limax.  —  Shell  oval,  oblong,  quadrangular  or 
unguiform.  Mantle  concentrically  striated  ;  respira- 
tory orifice  situated  on  posterior  half  of  mantle  ;  tail 
keeled,  not  the  back ;  slime-gland  absent.  L.Jlavua 
is  a  slug  of  about  4  inches  long  when  full  grown. 
It  frequent  cellars  and  damp  places.  A  few  speci- 
mens have  been  collected  in  my  own  garden.  L, 
agrestis,  the  common  white  garden  slug,  is  here, 
there,  and  everywhere,  where  there  is  vegetation. 
L,  arhorum,  is  the  tree  slug.  I  have  seen  ash  trees 
in  glens  covered  with  its  slime  ;  it  feeds  on  decaying 
wood.  L,  maximtu,  is  a  beautiful  creature,  some 
specimens  growing  to  6  inches  long.  It  is  an  inhabi- 
tant of  cellars,  gardens  &c.  A  few  specimens  have 
been  found  in  my  own  garden.  L.  cinereo  niger,  is 
another  very  large  slug,  growing  to  6  inches  long. 
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One  apecimeD  has  been  foaod  Hodemeath  boaldera 
on  Abbey  Craig. 

Family  IV,  —  iTe^JcuIae,— Shell  apiral.  Body 
distinct  from  the  foot,  tentacles  fonr,  retractile, 
cylindrical,  the  npper  pair  being  the  longest  and 
bearing  the  eyes  at  their  apices.  Vitrina. — Shell 
subglobular,  thin,  flattened ;  month  large  and  semi- 
lunar ;  umbilicus  wanting.  V,  pelludcUi  a  beautiful 
glossy,  glass-green,  transparent  shell  of  three  to  four 
whorls,  is  rather  common  among  stones  in  moist  places. 
Zonitee, — Shell  orbicular,  depressed,  umbilicated  ; 
mouth  obliquely  crescent  shaped.  Z,  ceUarius  is 
common,  underneath  stones  ana  about  walls  in  damp 
places.  The  finest  specimens  I  have  found  hare 
been  about  my  own  garden.  This  is  the  largest 
Zonites  we  have  that  is  common.  Diameter  i  inch. 
Z.  alUariu8. — This  snail  is  easily  distinguished  from 
its  coageoers  by  the  strong  garlic  perfume  it  emits 
when  handled.  It  is  not  so  large  as  Z.  cellariua. 
Diameter  i  inch.  Found  in  Blair  glen,  and  glen 
behind  Montague  Cottage.  Blairlogie.  Z,  nUidulu8, 
shell  from  g  to  -^  of  an  inch.  It  is  frequently  met 
with  under  stones  among  moss,  and  on  old  walls. 
Z.  puru8t  is  a  smaller  shell  than  the  last.  Diameter 
^  to  i  of  an  inch.  This  snail  when  alive  has  two 
dark  bands  shining  through  the  shell  by  which  it 
can  readily  be  distinguished  from  any  other  ZorUtes, 
Z,  crystinallua,  is  another  very  small  shell.  Dia- 
meter ^V^hs  inch.  It  lurks  underneath  stones, 
among  moss  and  decaying  leaves  ;  is  generally  dis- 
tributed. Z,  fulvua  has  been  found  in  the 
wood  above  Bridge  of  Allan.  Diameter,  xV^^ 
inch,  spire  much  produced,  resembling  a  small 
IleUx,  Under  stones  and  among  decaying  leaves. 
HeUx.  —  Shell  globular,  turreted,  convex  or 
flattened ;  mouth  more  or  less  circular  or  oval ; 
outer  lip  generally  thick  and  possessing  an  internal 
rib,  sometimes  reflected  and  provided  with  tubercles 
or  teeth  ;  umbilicus  sometimes  absent,  but  usually 
distinct.  H,  cutpersa,  is  very  common  in  some 
localities  ;  but  in  our  district  we  have  been  favoured 
with  only  one  very  small  specimen,  found  at  the 
foot  of  a  wall  outside  of  the  wood  behind  Montague 
Cottage.  H,  nemoralis  and  H,  hortensia  frequent 
the  same  localities  and  bear  a  great  resemblance  to 
each  other.  H.  nemoraUSf  the  larger  of  the  two,  has 
^  brown  lip.  H.  hortensia  has  a  white  lip.  A 
beautiful  variety  of  this  may  be  collected  in  the 
hedgerow  on  the  south  side  of  the  Cornton  Road 
beyond  Forth  vale  Mill.  H,  arbtistorum  has  a  pretty 
marbled  shell,  brown  marked  with  yellowish  spots, 
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and  a  single  dark  band  round  each  whorl.  It  is 
about  the  same  size  as  J7.  Tiortensis,  and  has  a  white 
reflexed  mouth.  I  found  two  specimens  among 
stones  at  the  water-fall  at  the  top  of  Blair  Glen,  one 
higher  np  the  hill  at  the  foot  of  some  debris,  and  a 
good  many,  mostly  young,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
wall  among  leaves  and  moss  outside  of  the  wood 
immediately  behind  Montague  Cottage.  S,  hispida, 
has  a  habitat  among  decaying  wood  in  my  own  gar- 
den, and  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall  in  front  of  the 
Abbey  Craig.  H.  rotundata  is  a  yery  common 
species,  being  found  almost  everywhere,  in  hedge- 
rows, underneath  stones,  and  among  decaying  leaves. 
S.  rupeatris,  a  very  minute  shell,  has  been  found 
among  stones  in  Blair  Glen,  Westerton  Quarry,  and 
on  front  of  Abbey  Craig,  ff.  pygmc&a^  a  far  minuter 
shell  tlian  H,  rupestris,  being  only  -j^  inch  in  height; 
has  been  gathered  among  stones  in  front  of  Abbey 
Craig.  BtUimus. — Shell,  oval  or  oblong-ovate  ;  spire 
blunt,  but  much  more  prominent  than  in  Helix ; 
mouth  an-  elongated  oval ;  umbilicus  very  small. 
l?entacles  shorter  than  in  HeUx.  B,  ohscurus,  a  few 
specimens  were  found  in  Blair  Glen  and  along 
hedgerows  in  Cornton.  Shell  oblong;  whorls  six 
and  a  half;  mouth  with  a  white  reflected  peri- 
stome; length  3^  lines.  Among  moss  or  stone. 
P$ipa.  —  Shell  cylindrical  or  oblong,  with  many 
narrow  whorls ;  mouth  oval  or  lunate,  generally 
toothed  within  ;  peristome  incomplete,  thickened, 
umbilicus  very  minute.  P,  umbilicata  is  widely 
diffused  on  old  walls,  under  stones  and  among  moss 
and  dead  leaves ;  height  -fg  inch.  I  have  also 
collected  one  specimen  of  its  variety  —  the 
edentula;  it  is  said  to  be  common.  Vertigo, — 
Shell  dextral  or  sinistral,  sub  -  cylindrical 
with  closely  pressed,  gradually-enlarging  whorls ; 
mouth  generally  toothed  internally ;  umbilicus 
minute.  F*.  edentula,  has  also  the  Abbey  Craig  for 
its  habitat.  It  feeds  on  moss,  grass,  and  dead 
leaves ;  height  f  inch.  Balia. — Shell  sinistral, 
elongated,  tnin  ;  mouth  ovate,  sometimes  with  a 
denticle  -at  the  base  of  the  penultimate  whorl, 
umbilicus  narrow.  B.  perversa, — Of  this  shell  a 
specimen  or  two  were  gathered  at  the  top  of  Blair 
Glen.  Clausilia. — Shell  sinistral,  fusiform  ;  mouth 
pyriform  or  elliptical,  toothed,  furnished  with  a 
clausilium  ;  umbilicus  very  small.  C.  rugosa  is 
generally  distributed,  found  adhering  to  old  walls, 
stones,  logs  of  wood,  &c.  Zita. — Shell  oblong  or 
oblong  oval,  very  glossy,  transparent,  mouth  pear- 
shaped.    Z.  liihrica,  one  specimen  was  gathered  at 
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the  top  of  Blair  Glen.    It  ii  alio  met  with  in  Bridge 
of  Allan  wood. 

Record : — Aquatic  10  /  ^/v  •    .n 

Terrertrial     30  P^  "*  *"" 

This  is  an  addition  of  15  to  the  record  of  Soath 
Perth  and  ClackmaDoao.  There  are  three  recorded, 
not  yet  found  by  me,  which  will  briof;  the  Hat  np 
to  43.  One  of  these,  Azeca  (Zua)  tridens  is  net 
recorded  from  any  other  division  in  Scotland. 

Why  are  species  of  Aquatic  Mollusca  so  widely 
distributed,  and  why  are  they  now  found  in  placet 
that  years  ago,  to  my  knowledge  contained  no 
water,  seeing  they  can  neither  fly  nor  crawl  any  dis- 
tance when  out  of  their  element?  At  the  edge 
of  a  field  where  it  is  now  marshy  I  got  Pigidiuin 
roseum,  the  only  known  locality  as  yet  for  this 
bivalve  in  Stirlingshire,  and  Limncea  trunc(Uula» 
In  a  small  pool  in  a  gravel  pit,  which  I  remember 
being  dog,  I  got  Pistdhtm  pulehellum.  Also,  in  a 
well  that  a  good  many  years  ago  was  kept  scrupn- 
lously  clean,  as  it  bad  to  supply  the  domestic  wants 
of  a  household,  I  found  last  autumn  Pigidium 
pulehellum  and  LimncBatruncatula.  It  has  occurred 
to  mn  that  waterfowl  are  the  medium  by  which 
these  creatures  are  so  widely  dispersed  and  carried 
to  uew  localities.  Their  spawn  is  enca»ed  in  a 
jelly-like  mass  and  will  adhere  to  the  feet  and 
feathers  of  these  birds  to  be  carried  by  them  and 
deposited  in  the  first  water  in  which  they  alight. 
Then  again,  are  snails  and  slugs  carnivorons  ?  Some 
kinds  I  have  found  to  be  so.  I  have  often  ob- 
served sings  feasting  upon  their  dead  relatives  and 
and  on  dead  or  sickly  worms.  Not,  however,  until 
last  summer  was  I  aware  of  their  feasting  upon 
their  weaker  relatives.  I  put  several  specimens  of 
Ancylus  fluviatilis  into  a  small  rude  aquarium  along 
with  a  few  of  Ltmncea  palustris  and  one  L.  peregra. 
In  a  few  days  after,  on  examiuinir  to  see  if  the 
Ancyli  had  adhered  to  the  small  stones  put  in  for 
them,  I  found  but  empty  shells.  The  Limnasa  had 
cleaned  them  out. 


The  nsual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the 
Committee  Room  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  Institute,  On 
Tuesday  evening,  21st  Feb. — the  Rev.  MrGoIdie  in 
the  chair.  The  minutes  of  December  meeting  were 
read  by  the  Secretary  and  approved  of.  Thereafter 
the  Chairman  introdaced  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Robertson, 
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St  NiniaiM,  who  oontribnted  a  very  interesting 
paper  on  Robert  Montgomery,  minister  of  Stirling, 
and  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  1581-83,  compiled  from 
the  Stirling  Presbytery  Records,  which  are  the 
earliest  and  most  complete  of  their  kind  in  Soot- 
land,  with  extracts,  hitherto  unpublished,  from  the 
process  against  Montgomery,  one  of  the  notorious 
Tnlchan  bishops,  and  references  to  contemporary 
events.  Colonel  Stirling,  Gargnnnock,  followed 
with  a  paper  on  the  rainfall  in  the  central  district  of 
Scotland,  with  summary  and  measurements  of  the 
rainfall  in  various  localities.  The  thanks  of  the 
meeting  were,  on  the  motion  of  Mr  Shirra  and  Mr 
Morris,  heartily  accorded  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Robertson 
and  Col.  [Stirling.  The  Rev.  Mr  Robertson  ex- 
hibited the  Presbytery  Record  Book,  and  collection 
plates  from  St  Ninians  and  Airth.  The  plates 
belong  to  a  kind  still  in  use  in  many  old  parish 
churches.  They  are  wide  in  diameter,  made  of 
brass,  or  bronze,  hammered  into  patterns  and 
figures,  the  central  figure  always  symbolical  of  the 
temptation  of  Adam  and  Eve.  They  were  probably 
imported  in  the  17th  century  from  Holland,  and 
originally  used  in  the  Reformed  Churches  on  sacra- 
mental occasions.  The  Airth  plate  is  peculiarly 
interesting,  in  so  far  as  it  bears  the  date  1627  and 
an  inscription  in  Dutch  **  Vreest  Godt,  onderhoudt 
zyn  gebodt."  *'  Fear  God  and  keep  his  Command- 
ment." Both  ought  to  be  preserved.  A  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Chairman  concluded  the  business. 
The  following  is  Col.  Stirling's  paper : — 

BECOBDS  OF  RAINFALL  IN  STIKLINOSHIBB  FOB  1892. 

Scotland  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  most 
rainy  portion  of  Great  Britain,  but  I  think  that  is 
hardly  the  case.  We  certainly  have  in  Scotland  a 
station  at  which  more  rain  falls  than  at  any  other 
place,  and  that  is  the  summit  of  Ben  Nevis,  where 
177*98  in.  of  rain  fell  in  1891.  But  that  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  considering  it  is  the  highest  mountain 
in  Great  Britain.  And  with  that  exception,  and 
probably  with  the  exception  of  the  summits  of  other 
high  mountains  of  which  there  is  no  record,  more 
rain  falls  in  parts  of  England  and  Wales  than  any- 
where in  Scotland.  The  followincr  are  the  stations 
recorded  in  Symons's  **  British  Rainfall  in  England 
and  Wales,"  at  which  more  than  100  in.  of  rain  fell 
in  1891 :— Scawfell  Pike,  110*50  in.;  Sprinkling 
Tarn,  136*60  in.;  Styehead  Tarn,  121*80  in.;  The 
Stye,  166*40  in.;  Seathwaithe,  147*19  in.;  Ullscarf, 
125*40  in.;  Wythburn  Vicarage,  121*68  in.;  Borrow 
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dftk  VioaraiKS,   123-92  io.;  BottariBera,  124  93  m., 

and  Arm  both  Fulia,  105  80  io.,  all  these  pUoeH  ere 
in  CamberUod.      Little  L&offdale,  116  60  io.$  Dun- 
ffooa   Ghyll,    122*35   io.;    Mickl«deo,    129  45  io  ;^ 
Graraiere,    102  08  in.;  Grisedale,    126  55  in.,  nod 
?«lterdAle,  112  01  io.,  «U  in  Wettmorainnd.    Nenth, 
108*16  in.,BDdTreberbert,  106  94iiu.,inQUoMirgftn; 
Cwm  Taff  Fanr,  Cardiff.  10071  io.,  io  Breokoook  ^ 
Oakley  Qoarriea,  102  67  io.,  in  Meriooetb  ;  Dao- 
beria,   141  00  in.,   aod  Llyodalio,    129*63  in.,  in 
CarnarToo.      Over  100  in.  of  rainfall  in  1891  are 
only  recorded  in  Seolland  from  Looh  £iU  in  Ari^ylU 
abire,  103  06  in.;  from  Looh  Shiel,  106  06  in. ;  Glen- 
qaoiob,  109  34  in.,  and  Ben  Nevia,  wfaioh,  aa  I  aaid' 
before,  heada  the  liat  with  177*98  in.,  in  Inverneaa* 
abire.     The  places  io  England  where  leaa  than  20  in. 
of  rain  fell  in  1891  are  Rochester,  in  Kent,  19  96  in.; 
Ipawioh.  19  98  in.,  and  Bary  St  Edoinods,  19  80  in., 
in  Soffolk  ;  Shoeburyoess,  16'23  in.,  and  Southend^ 
19*01  in.,  io  Essex  ;  Patriogtoo,  18*28  in.,  in  York- 
shire;   Egglesoliffe,    18*52    in.,    Hart     Eeaervoir, 
Hartlepool,  19'83  in.,  io  Durham.     And  in  Scotland 
less  than  20  io.  of  rainfall  i»  recorded  from  Edio- 
bargb,   Charlotte  Square,  300  ft.  above  aea   level, 
18  84  in.;  Edinburgh  Royal  Observatory,  370  ft., 
17*18  io.;  AiUa  Cr«ig,  19*74  io.;  Arbroath  Water- 
works Tower,    15  20  in. ;  Girdledess,  Kincardine, 
18-27  in.,   and    Fearn,   in    Eaat  Rosa,    19  69    in. 
So  that  yon  see  from  these  figures  that  we  do  not 
live  in  such  a  raioy  country  as  is  generally  aoppoaed. 
I  will  now  come  to  the  rainfall  in  oar  own  county  of 
Stirliogshire,  for  which  I  have   records  for  eight 
stations  for  1892,  and  whieh  I  have  summarised  io 
the  accompanying  table.     [See  table  II.]    You  will 
see  that  Stilling  with  36  69  io.   has  the  smallest 
rainfall  amongst  these  stations;  and  Ben  Lomond . 
with  74 '50  in  — more  than  double  that  of  Stirling—  ■ 
has  the  highest.     But  I  have  no  donbt  that  if  I  had 
any  records  from  places  in  the  County  further  eaat 
than  Stirling,  I  would  have  a  still  smaller  rainfall  to 
record.      From  the  table  yon  will  see  that  August 
was  the  rainiest  month  in  the  year.      The  greatest 
rainfall  for  any  one  day  at  Bachlyvie,  which  is  the 
only  station  at  which  daily  rainfall  is  recorded,  was 
1  88  in.  io  August,  and  1  89  in.  in  September.      At 
Gargunnock  upwards  of  3  inches  fell  on  the  29th  and 
30th  August.      I  have  also  here  the  rainfall  for  the 
last  11  years  at  No  3  Reservoir,  Stirlincf  Water- 
works, kindly  made  out  by  Mr  Ronald.      You  will 
see  that  1887  was  the  driest  of  those  years  with 
32  40  in.  of  rain,  and  1883  the  wettest  with  4963  in., 
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%nd  taat  year  whieh  began  with  lach  Tery  dlry 
montha  was  the  aext  wettest  with  48  91  inehee. 
[See  table  I.]  I  have  alio  a  table  made  oat  by  the 
engineer  of  the  Glasgow  Waterworks  of  the  raialall 
in  the  Looh  Katrine  and  Crorbals  distriets.  Two  of 
their  stations  are  in  Stirlingshire,  tiz.,  Ben  Lomond 
and  lingdook  Ueserroir.  The  total  rainfall  fof 
last  year  I  hare  already  given  yon,  and  the  average 
raiofall  at  these  two  stations  sinoe  1874  are,  for  Ben 
Lomond  79127  inches,  and  Magdook  Reservoir  47*46 
inohes.  I  hope  that  next  year  I  may  be  able  to  get 
some  records  from  the  more  eaatem  parts  of  th« 
ooanty,  so  that  I  may  be  able  to  compare  them  with 
the  rainfall  at  the  stations  which  I  have  jost  read  to 
yon. 

Tabls  I.— Rainfall  for  thb  last  Eleven  Teaks, 

FROM  1882  TO  1892. 

Months.         1882.       1888.         1884.        1886.        1886 

JtLTiway 4*09  In.  7*75  in.  6*76  in.  8*76  in.  2'35  in. 

Febraary 4*45  „  8*68  „  5*84  „  6*18  „  1'06  „ 

March 8*97  „  1*48  „  8*76  „  1*16  \  8'85  „ 

4priL 2*87  „  278  „  1*15  „  2*80  „  0*86  „ 

May 1-67  „  2-12  „  4*60  „  8*60  „  810  „ 

Jane 8-60  „  8*00  „  1*12  „  -90  „  I'OO  „ 

Jttly 6*50  ,.  4*68  „  6*41  ,.  1.60  „  8  26  „ 

Angnst 2*46  „  6*08  „  2  80  „  4*60  „  1*66  „ 

September...  8*72  „  8*87  „  8-17  „  6*00  „  670  „ 

October 6*52  „  6*37  „  2  06  „  2  40  „  4*92  „ 

No?ember....  6*60  „  6*48  „  6*55  „  2*40  „  4*42  „ 

December....  4*67  „  4*29  „  7*18  „  270  „  8*95  „ 

48-61  „   49-63  „    48*77  „   87-38  „   8449  „ 

Months.    1887.       1888.       1889.       1890.        1891.        1892. 

Jan.  ...  2.50in.  8  80  in.  2*86  In.  8  41  in.  8*65  in.  2*90 in. 

Feb.  ....  6*00  „  0*20  „  1*48  „  '73  „  1*15  .,  2*20  „ 

March..  1*90  „  8*60  „  1*88  „  2'68  „  2*20  „  1*80  „ 

April....  2  00  „  2*86  „  2*70  „  178  „  1*20  „  -86  „ 

May 0-66  „  4*26  „  4*85  „  8*10  „  3-70  „  445  „ 

June....  076  „  8*60  „  180  „  8  85  „  1*26  „  676  „ 

Jolyf....  8-80  M  6*86  „  8.06  „  8*06  „  175  .,  406  „ 

Aagost.  8'86  „  8*86  „  605  .,  4*68  „  6*90  „  9*86  „ 

Sept....  4*76  „  1*00  „  100  „  2*63  „  720  „  6*10  „ 

Oct 1-66  „  2  75  „  870  „  4*20  „  6  35  „  6*96  „ 

Not 8-70  „  8*46  „  216  „  9*06  „  6*00  „  4*80  „ 

Dec. 2*96  „  4  96  „  2*88  „  1*20  „  8*90  „  1*20 


If 


82*40  „  44*65  „  83*34  „  44*76  ,.    46*96  „  48*91  „ 

Pro  Wm.  Bonald,  Supt.  of  Water  Works, 

H.  Steven. 
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BOBERT  MONTGOMERY,-MINISTKB  OF  STIBLINO, 
AND  ARCHBISHOP  OF  GLASGOW. 

BY  THE  BEY.  J.  M.  ROBERTSON,  M.A.,  MINISTER  OF 

ST  NINIANS. 

The  peraoD  who  forms  the  sabject  of  the 
followiog  article,  occapied  for  one  or  two 
years  a  large  place  in  the  history  of  Scotland, 
which  Was  then  the  history  of  its  Charch,  no 
less  than  of  the  State.  Although  destitute  alike 
of  ability  and  integrity,  being  as  William  Soot  in 
his  "  Apologetieal  Narration  "  calls  him,  and  as  all 
the  information  we  have  regarding  him  proves,  "a 
stolid  ass  and  arrogant,"  he  was  promoted  to  the 
Archbishopric  of  Glasgow  in  circumstances  that 
rendered  his  position  for  a  brief  interval  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  and  noteworthy.  The  period  was 
full  of  trouble  and  distraction  on  all  sides.  Regent 
Morton  had  been  brought  to  execution,  *'  beheaded 
by  his  own  axe,  the  maiden,*'  through  the  base 
intrigues  of  Captain  James  Stewart,  made  Earl  of 
Arran,  the  profligate  and  unprincipled  companion  of 
Esme  Stuart  or  D'Aubigny,  Duke  of  Lennox,  cousin 
to  the  young  king.  In  the  Church,  Andrew  Mel- 
ville's Book  of  Policy,  commonly  termed  the  Second 
Book  of  Discipline,  had  just  been  issued,  and  on  the 
basis  of  the  system  it  proposed,  elderships  or  presby- 
teries within  definite  territorial  bounds  and  com- 
posed of  regularly  ordained  ministers  and  o6Sce- 
bearers  in  the  constituent  parishes,  were  being 
erected  throughout  the  land.  The  clergy  were 
loudly  lamenting  the  dilapidation  of  the  Church 
property  and  their  own  inefficiency  to  overtake  the 
religious  wants  of  the  nation,  not  only  from  their 
diminishing  numbers  and  the  worldly  poverty  to 
which  they  had  been  reduced,  but  from  the  tend- 
ency of  the  King  and  his  Councillors  unduly  to 
interfere  with  their  freedom  of  action.  The  Presby- 
terian polity  was  that  which  the  large  majority  of 
the  people,  high  and  low,  had  espoused,  and  the 
Reformed  Church  was  engaged  with  earnest  effort 
in  clearing  away  the  remains  of  the  hierarchy  which 
still,  twenty  years  after  the  meeting  of  the  first 
General  Assembly,  lingered  in  their  midst.  But 
these  endeavours  were  constantly  thwarted  by 
adverse  influences,  proceeding  from  the  dissolute 
faction  surrounding  the  King,  to  which  ihe  political 
friends  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox  belonged.  The 
appointment  of  Montgomery  to  the  see  of  Glasgow 
nndera  simoniaoal  contract  with  Lennox,  to  whom  a 
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graot  of  the  reyeonet  of  the  Arcbbishoprio  had  been 
made  by  the  Priyy  CooDcil,  hot  who  oould  not 
draw  them  in  hie  own  name,  was  a  direct  slap  in  the 
face  of  the  Cbarch,  a  cballeoge  to  try  ber  strensth 
as  against  her  civil  adversaries  at  the  Court.  Nor 
did  she  shrink  from  the  contest.  Montgomery  was 
promptly  aammooed  before  the  ecoleeiaatioal 
assemblies,  and  not  withstanding  menaces,  inhibitions, 
letters  of  horning,  charges  of  treason,  and  even 
bodily  assault,  his  judges  discharged  their  duty, 
tried,  condemned,  and  deposed  him.  Soon  after- 
wards the  "  Kaid  of  Rnthven  "  took  place,  and  tbere 
cannot  be  any  doubt  that  Montgomery's  process 
and  the  incidents  attending  it  entered  very  largely 
into  the  causes  of  that  enterprise,  and  the  detention 
of  Kiog  James  in  the  hands  of  the  Presbyterian 
nobles  that  followed.  All  these  events  happened 
between  1581  and  1583.  As  for  Montgomery 
himself  he  became  personally  forgotten  and  his 
petition  in  1588  for  read  mission  into  the  ministry 
was  almost  contemptuously  granted.  He  died 
minister  of  Symington,  a  small  parish  in  Ayrshire, 
in  circumstances,  says  Keitb,  of  great  misery. 
Principal  Robertson's  portrait  of  him  has  been  often 
quoted  : — "A  man,  vain,  feeble,  presumptuous,  and 
more  apt  by  the  blemishes  of  his  character  to  have 
alienated  the  people  from  an  order  already  beloved 
than  to  reconcile  them  to  one  which  was  the  objeet 
of  their  hatred." 

Before  proceeding  to  fulfil  the  special  purpose  of 
this  contribution  to  the  transactions  of  the  society — 
the  presentation  of  all  the  passages  which  relate  to 
Monti^omery  in  the  original  records  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  Stirling,  most  happily  preserved — it  may  be 
desirable  to  offer  ji  few  introductory  observa- 
tions on  his  life  and  character  prior  to  the 
period  at  which  these  records  commence.  He 
was  the  third  son  of  Hugh  Montgomery  of 
Hasailhead,  descended  from  the  family  of 
Giffin  in  Cnnninghame.  Hia  first  charge 
appears  to  have  been  Cupar-Fife,  which  he 
served,  as  Dr  Hew  Scott  conjectures,  from  1562  till 
he  was  translated  to  Dunblane.  He  figured,  how- 
ever, before  this,  among  those  who  in  1559, 
came  forward  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Protestant 
preachers,  and  he  appears  in  the  list  of  such  as  i^.ere 
"thocht  apt  and  able  to  minister,"  by  the  first 
General  Assembly  in  1560.  In  the  minute  o  that 
assembly  three  lists  of  names  are  given.  Thfe  first 
embraces  the  names  p|  *'  the  ministers  and  oommis- 
sionerrof  the  particular  kirk'es  of  Scotlan  d  convened 
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to  coDBult  opon  tbofie  things  qlk  are  to  let  forward 
God's  glory,  and  the  weill  of  his  kirk  in  this  realm," 
forty-ooe  in  all,  begioniDi;  with  John  Kooz,  and 
including,  among  others  "William  Darrooh  and 
William  Norwell  for  the  towne  of  Stirling  and  kirk 
thereof.'*  Of  these  forty-one,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
only  six  are  denominated  ministers.  The  second 
list  contains  the  '*  names  of  them  qahtlks  the 
ministers  and  Commissioners  thinks  most  qoali6ed 
for  the  ministering  of  the  word  of  God  and  sacra- 
ments, and  rendering  of  the  common  prayers*' 
(Book  of  Geneva)  **in  all  kirks  and  congregations, 
and  given  np  by  them,  every  one  within  their 
bounds,"  in  Kyle  eight,  all  readers,  and  one  appointed 
to  teach,  in  St  Andrews  for  ministering  and  teacbinff 
twenty-one.  The  third  list  consists  of  '*  othirs  qlk 
are  thocht  apt  and  able  to  minister,"  thirteen  in  all, 
beginning  with  John  Erskine  of  Dunn,  and  indnd* 
ing  McHitgomery.  The  entire  extant  minute  of  the 
First  iGeneral  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
contains  nothing  else  than  these  three  lists,  and  I 
have  deemed  it  right  to  refer  to  it  at  length,  becaase 
it  is  in  itself  of  unspeakable- general  interest  and 
importance,  and  because  the  mention  of  Mont* 
gometf'y's  name,  in  particular,  indicates  somewhat 
surprisingly,  that  in  his  younger  days  be  enjoyed  no 
inconsiderable  degree  of  esteem  from  Knox  and  his 
fellow-reformers.  The  next  notice  of  him  on  record 
occurs  in  the  minute  of  the  General  Assembly 
**  holden  at  Edinburgh  on  the  25th  June,  1564,  and 
foYlowing  days,  and  begun  in  the  neither  Tolbuith  at 
four  henres  afternoon ;  exhortation  and  prayer 
be  Mr  John  Knox,  minister  of  Edinburgh,  in  the 
qnhilk  were  conveint  the  (five)  Superintendents, 
ministers  and  commissioners  of  Provinees  of  Kirks." 
In  its  second  session  this  Assembly,  notable  among 
other  things  for  Knox's  famous  controversy  with 
Queen  Mary's  secretary,  Lethington,  requested  "  Mr 
Robert  Montgomery,  minister  at  Cupar  to  support 
every  other  Sunday  the  kirk  at  Largo,  until  further 
provision  be  made  ;  aadordainit  the  Superintendent 
of  Fyfe  to  labour  with  the  tonne  of  Cnpap  for 
Licence  to  the  said  Mr  Robert  for  the  purpose 
aforesaid,  and  to  tak  order  with  the  schoolmaster  of 
Cupar  to  read  and  exhort  in  the  kirk."  He  was 
translated  to  Dunblane  before  1567,  the  exact  date 
being  unknown,  and  in  1572  he  was  translated  from 
Dunblane  to  Stirling  on  the  demission  of  John 
Dnncadson,  who,  while  relinquishing  hiiB  parochial 
charge,  remained  minister  of  the  King's  House,  or 
ro;^ar  chaplain.    The  stipend  ia  1674,  according  to 
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the  re|d«ter,  wm  £200  Soots  or  £16  18f  4d  sterling, 
along  with  the  kirk  laoda. 

Id  the  same  year  io  which  the  register,  or  Book  of 
the  Aasigoatioo  of  Stipends,  was  drawn  up  (1674) 
Montgomery  was  a  member  of  the  General  AM«mbly 
held  in  £Idinhttrgh.  Calder wood's  notice  of  this 
Assembly  will  throw  light  on  the  practice,  now 
begun,  and  of  which  the  minister  was  soon  to  furnish 
A  notorioas  example,  of  creating  tnlofaan  bishops, 
"  In  the  Assembly  preceding  there  were  only  two 
bishops,  St  Andrews  and  I]^nkelden.  Bnt  sinoe 
that  time  their  number  increased,  and  there  were 
beside  the  other  two  present,  at  the  Assemblie, 
Qlasgow,  Murray  and  Caithnesse.  Oeorge,  Bishop 
of  Murray,  was  a  whole  year  mumbling  upon  bis 
papers,  and  had  not  his  sermon  by  heart  when  all 
was  done.  Mr  James  Boyd "  —  Montgomery's 
immediate  prodeoessor — *'  was  induced  by  the  Lord 
Boyd  to  accept  the  bishopriok  of  Glasgow,  the  gift 
whereof  the  said  lord,  being  familiar  with  the  Earl 
of  Morton,  had  purchased  (procured)  for  his  oommo* 
dity.  But  within  a  year  or  two,  when  he 
found  not  his  bishop  pliable  to  his  intentions  be 
caused  his  son,  the  Master  of  Boyd,  seize  upon  the 
castle  of  Glasgow,  and  gather  up  the  rents  of  the 
bishopriok  to  entertain  the  same,  because  the 
TttlclUn  bishop  caused  not  the  cow  to  give  milk 
enough  to  my  Lord.  Mr  James  Paton,  Bishop  of 
Dunkeld,  gave  quittance,  but  the  Earl  ef  Argyle 
received  the  money.  May  we  not  dearly  see 
bishops  were  net  set  up  for  the  weall  of  the  kirk, 
bnt  for  the  commodity  of  noblemen?  They  had 
said  in  plain  terms  they  behoved  to  leave  the  kirk, 
if  they  got  not  the  kirk  rents.  So  they  fought,  never 
against  the  papists,  but  against  the  titulars  of  the 
tithes  and  rents  of  the  kirk." 

Six  years  afterwards,  at  a  General  Assembly, 
convened  in  Dundee,  on  the  12th  July,  1680,  the 
following  Act  was  passed: — '* Forasmeikle  as  the 
office  of  ane  bischop,  as  it  is  now  used  end  commonly 
taken  within  this  realm  has  no  sure  warrant, 
authority,  or  good  ground  out  of  the  Scripture  ol 
Oodf  but  is  brought  in  by  folly  and  eorrnptien  to 
the  great  overthrow  of  the  Kirk  of  €tod ;  the  haii 
Assemblie  of  the  Kirk  in  one  voice,  after  libert]^ 
given  to  all  men  to  reason  in  the  matter,  finds  and 
declares  the  said  pretendit  office  unlawful  in  itself, 
as  having  neither  fundament,  ground,  nor  warrant 
within  the  word  of  God,  and  ordains  that  all  eio 
persons,  as  brniks  or  sail  bruik,  hereafter,  the  said 
offioe  shaU  be  ohairged  sioiplioiter  to  demit,  quit^ 
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and  leave  off  the  same."  To  this  Act,  the  Bishop  of 
DunbUoe  (Andrew  Graham,  afterwards  deposed, 
BOD  of  the  Luird  of  Morphie,  presented  by  the 
Regent  in  1575  "under  the  name  of  a  preacher, 
although  he  had  been  nane,")  "  sgreit,  snbmittiog 
to  be  raled  thereby.*'  In  the  same  Assembly,  at 
the  trial  of  Tisitors  of  countries,  of  whom  there 
were  then  26,  successors  of  the  original  5  superin- 
tendents, "Mr  Andro  Grahame  being  removed,  it 
was  delated  that  he  had  no  ordinar  flock,  that  there 
were  many  Papists  and  excommunicants  dwelling  in 
Dunblane,  and  no  order  taken  with  them,  that  he 
had  set  his  benefice  to  Mr  William  Stirling  without 
consent  of  the  Assembly,  that  the  reader  at  Muthill 
had  ministered  the  sacrament  at  Easter  last,  that' 
the  sacraments  are  commonly  bought  and  sold  at 
Aochterarder.  Re-entering,  he  answered  to  the 
first  that  his  special  flock  was  Dunblane  where 
he  tanght,  howbeit  not  so  diligently  as  his  duty  and 
office  required.  He  granted  the  second,  and  the 
Assembly  ordained  him  to  proceed  with  censures 
against  some  of  the  Papists,  and  letters  of  caption 
against  the  excommnoicat.  To  the  third  he  granted 
he  set  his  benefice,  but  with  the  restriction  that  Mr 
William  purchase  the  consent  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  desired  that  the  moderator  and  his 
assessors  might  cognosce  upon  it,  which  wasgranted.*' 
This  dealing  of  the  1580  Genetal  Assembly  with 
Andrew  Graham  of  Dunblane  is  pertinent  to  onr 
subject,  in  so  far  as  his  name  occurs  in  the  first 
minute  of  the  Presbytery  of  Stirling,  as  a  Commis- 
sioner assisting  along  with  Montgomery  in  the 
erection  of  the  Presbytery,  and  as  the  eramination 
of  the  latter  proceeds  to  some  extent  contemporane- 
ously with  an  inquiry  into  Graham's  transactions- 
and  intromissions  with  the  rents  and  other  revenues 
of  his  benefice.  Montgomery,  however,  had  not  yet 
forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  Church,  for  be  was  en- 
trusted with  a  doty,  which  only  those  in  whom  the 
Assembly  placed  full  reliance  would  have  been' 
offered.  "  Charge  and  commission  was  given  to  Mr 
Robert  Montgomery  to  warn  the  Bishop  of  Argyle 
and  the  Isles,  to  compear  before  the  next  General' 
Assembly  and  3rd  day  thereof,  to  answer  to  such 
things  as  the  Assembly  shall  inquire  of  him."  In 
the  following  year,  1581, — an  eventful  one  for  the 
Chorch  of  Scotland — the  General  Assembly  met  at 
Glasgow  on  the  24th  day  of  April.  The  King's 
letter,  or  as  it  is  otherwise  called  "petition," 
having  been  read,  eertain  rolls  were  presented  con* 
laittiog  the  proposed  presbytcoies  mad  tlM  kirtts 
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of  ev^ery  presbytery.  At  the  eifl[bth  aeaaioo  of  the 
Araembly,  on  the  report  of  *'  the  brethren  appointit 
to  consider  the  plattinf^  of  the  kirke  given  in  to 
them  in  rows,  the  bail  Assembly  thocbt  meet  that 
ane  beginning  be  had  of  the  presbyteries  instantly 
in  the  places  after  following  to  be  ezeroplator  to  the 
rest  that  may  be  established  hereafter."  The  Presby- 
tery of  Stirling  was  constituted  as  follows  : — Cam- 
buskenneth,  Logy,  Lyorope,  Kylbride,  Aberfnll, 
Port,  Clackmannan,  Tulliebodie,  ToUieallane, 
Kylmadook,  Kyncsrdin,  St  Ninians  Kirk,  to  be 
devydit,  Larbonr,  Donipace,  Kirk  of  Muir,  Kyppey, 
AWethie,  Tillicoultrie,  Kilmahago,  Leoey,  Callen- 
drech,  Airth,  Bothkennar.  The  **diocie"  of 
Ediubnrgh  embraced  the  Presbyteries  of  Stirling, 
Edinburgh,  and  Linlithgow,  aod  it  aloog  with  the 
other  "^iocies  or  Provincialls,"  as  Row  styles  them, 
met  in  the  Provincial  Synods.  The  register  of 
ministers  and  readers  of  the  year  1574  represents, 
en  the  other  hand,  a  soheme  devised  by  Mortony 
aod  which  was  certainly  only  in  partial  foroe  when 
the  1581. plan  came  to  the  front,  its  leading  principle 
being  the  combiaation  of  three  or  four  or  even  a 
greater  number  of  contiguous  churches  to  be  placed 
under  one  central  minister  with  the  assistance  of  a 
reader  to  serve  in  each  parish.  Most  of  the  monks, 
canons,  and  others  of  the  old  religious  establisliments 
had  now  accepted  the  Reformed  faith,  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  reader — an  office  which  was  shortly  abolished 
— furnished  them  meanwhile  with  suitable  employ- - 
ment  and  a  scant  means  of  livelihood.  It  may  be 
of  interest  to  mention  that  under  Morton's  arrange- 
ment, as  given  in  the  Register  of  1574,  Stirling  was 
placed  in  the  Diocese  of  Merse  and  Lothian,  and 
possessed  two  ministers,  John  Dauoanson,  with  a 
reader,  over  the  Chapel  Royal  or  King's  House,  and 
Robert  Montgomery,  with  a  reader,  over  the  Parish 
Church.  St  Kioians  Kirk  had  its  own  minister, 
Patrick  Gillespie,  with  a  reader,  besides  readers  at 
Larbert,  Dunipace,  Kirk  o'  Muir,  and  Kip^n, . 
whilst  Falkirk,  with  a  minister  aod  reader  at  Falkirk, 
had  also  readers  at  Airth  aod  Bothkennar.  In  the 
diocese  of  Dunkeld  and  Dunblane,  Kilmadock,  Kin- 
cardine, Lecropt,  and  Logic,  were  placed  under 
Kilmadock,  and  Clackmannan,  Tolliebody,  Cam- 
bnekenneth,  Tillicoultry,  and  Alva,  were  placed 
under  Clackmannan.  The  decision  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  1581  terminated,  so  far  as  it  was  ever 
in  active  existence,  that  state  of  things,  and  classi- 
fied presbyteries  and  parishes  according  to  a  principle . 
which,    although    modified   in    its  applfcation   in 
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certain  details,  has  been  sabstaotially  adhered  to, 
and  regulates  the  division  of  the  Church  at  the 
present  day.  Robert  Montgomery,  John  Dnncanson, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Dunblane,  were  named  **  to  see 
this  order  of  eldership  established  for  Stirling  and 
Linlithgow.*'  The  records  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Stirling  begin  with  the  account  of  the  formal 
erection  of  the  Presbytery  a  few  months  after  the 
resolution  to  that  effect  of  the  Glasgow  General 
Assembly.  Still  another  appearance  of  Robert 
Montgomery,  however,  ought  to  be  mentioned 
before  consulting  our  original  sources  on  the  trans- 
actions in  which  he  was  actively  or  passively 
involved.  It  is  one  specially  noticed  by  Spottis- 
woode,  as  also  by  Peter  Heylin — "lying  Peter" — in 
bis  history  of  the  Presbyterians.  The  minute  of 
the  8th  session  of  the  Glasgow  Assembly  ran  thus, 
**  Anent  the  Act  made  by  the  Assembly  at  Dundee 
(already  quoted),  against  the  bishops  being,  some 
difficulty  appeared  to  some  brethren  to  arira  by  the 
word  of  office  conteinit  in  the  said  Act,  what  should 
be  meant  thereby.  The  Assembly  present  for  the 
maist  part  of  them  that  votit  and  was  present  at  the 
Assembly  at  Dundee,  to  take  away  the  said 
difficulty,  and  resolve  men  of  the  true  meaning  and 
understanding  of  the  said  Act,  declared  they  meant 
haillilie  to  condemn  the  estate  of  bishops  as  they 
now  are  in  Scotland,  and  that  the  same  was  the 
determination  and  conclusion  of  the  kirk  at  the 
tyme."  In  explanation  of  this  Calderwood  says, 
*'  Some  of  the  brethren  took  the  Act  at  Dundee  to 
have  meant  only  of  the  spiritual  function.  This 
Act  maketh  clear  that  their  whole  estate,  both  the 
spiritual  and  civil  part,  was  damned."  Spottis- 
woode's  account  in  one  respect  contradicts  Oalder- 
wood'a  He  says,  "The  question  of  bishops  was 
again  agitated,  and  because  of  scruples  which  some 
brethren  had  at  the  Act  concluded  at  Dundee 
the  year  preceding,  especially  where  it  was  said  that 
the  office  of  a  bishop  had  no  warrant  of  the  word  of 
God,  the  Assembly  declared  that  their  meaning  was 
to  condemn  the  estate  of  bishops  as  they  were  then 
in  Scotland.  A  number  of  the  more  wise  and 
moderate  sort  interceded  that  the  conclusion  of  that 
matter  might  be  for  a  time  deferred,  but  they  were 
cried  down  by  the  multitude.  Among  others,  one, 
Mr  Robert  Montgomery,  minister  at  Stirling,  was 
so  fervent  in  the  cause  as  he  would  have  the 
Assembly  censure  those  that  had  spoken  in  defence 
of  that  corrupted  estate."  That  Montgomery's 
zeatin  stipportiog  the  opinions  of  Melville  and  the 
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najorit/,  M  apainsfc  the  more  lakawirm  Pn«by« 
teriaot,  wm  either  the  fruit  of  *  •angaiae  and 
naeteady  temperameDt,  driTen  by  ioconsiderate  im- 
palse^  or  aa  exhibition  of  sheer  daplioity,  erents 
■000  shewed.  In  the  worda  of  Dr  George  Cook,  in 
hie  History  of  the  Choroh  of  Scotland,  **  Before  the 
expiration  of  a  few  months  he  not  only  consented 
to  be  invested  with  the  mitre,  bat  to  pnrohase  it  by 
ooncessioos  from  which  an  honourable  and  religions 
mind  should  have  shrunk  with  horror.  '*  It  happened 
thus  (togive  Spottiswoode's  version  of  the  matter): — 
James  Boyd,  Titular  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  died 
in  June  1581,  after  whose  death  the  Bishopric  waa 
offered  to  divers  who  refnsed.  At  last  the  agents 
in  the  business  fell  upon  Montgomery,  who  accepted 
and  gave  a  bond  that  as  soon  as  he  was  admitted 
bishop  he  should  dispose  the  lands,  lordships,  and 
whatever  belonged  to  that  prelacy,  to  the  Duke  of 
Lennox  and  his  heirs  for  the  yearly  payment  of 
£1000  Soots,  with  horse»oorn,  and  poultry.  At 
what  e](act  date  this  vile  bargain  was  made  is  nn- 
certain.  It  seems  to  have  come  to  light  in  the 
course  of  the  first  two  or  three  months  of  the 
Presbytery's  existence,  to  whose  records  we  shall 
now  go  for  ioformation,  after  a  somewhat  long  but, 
as  I  tittst,  not  uo profitable  exordium. 

The  Glasgow  General  Assembly  was  convened,  it 
may  be  remembered,  on  the  24th  April,  1581,  and 
the  Stirling  Presbytery  met  on  the  8th  August.  I 
reproduce  from  the  Manuscript  the  account  of  its 
proceedings  in  full,  modernising  generally  the  spell- 
ing,  as  I  shall  do  throughout,  for  the  convenience 
of  readers. 

'*  The  Eldership  of  Striviliog  was  erected  upon  the 
8th  day  of  August,  the  yeir  of  God,  1581  yeirs,  by 
Mr  Bobert  Montgomerie,  and  Mr  Andro  Grahame, 
Commissioners  appointit  by  the  last  General  As** 
sembly  to  that  effect.  The  names  of  the  ministers 
and  elders  convened,  who  accepted  upon  them  ofiSce 
and  place  in  the  said  Presbytery,  by  solemn  promeis 
in  the  presence  of  God,  their  hands  being  haldin  up, 
promising  faithfully  to  exerceis  their  ofAoes  therein, 
conform  to  the  word  of  God  unto  the  end  of  their 
lives,  as  it  shall  please  God  to  minister  unto  them 
the  gift  of  His  holy  Spirit.  Ministers  :— Mr  Robert 
Montgomery,  minister  at  Stirling ;  Patrick  Gillespie, 
mioister  at  S.  Kiaians  Kirk  ;  Andrew  Forester, 
minister  at  Falkirk  ;  Mr  Andro  Yoeng,  mioister  at 
Dunblane  ;  Alexander  Fargy,  minister  at  Logy  ; 
Robert  Mentayth,  minister  at  Alvayth  ;  Mr  Adam 
Mersohell,  miniatex  at  FoflBewny ;  Thomae&wintoap* 
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minister  at  Maokhart.  Elderia  for  the  Kirk  of 
Strtyilin^ — Adam,  Commendator  of  Cambnskenneth; 
Umphra  CanoiDghame,  CommiBaiooer  of  StririliDg ; 
Mr  James  Foot,  Commissioner  of  Donblane  ;  John 
Layng,  bnrgess  of  Striviling.  For  S.  Ninians  Kirk — 
A.  Forester  of  Garden,  Daocan  Nairn  of  Torbrex,  A. 
Paterson  in  Corspatrick.  For  Logy — Adam  Spittal 
of  Blair  Logy,  James  Elshender  (Alexander),  in 
Mainis.  Mr  Andro  Graham,  minister  at  Donblane; 
and  Michael  Lermonth,  minister  at  Kilbryd,  bean 
desyrit  be  Mr  Robert  Montgomery  and  the  brethren 
foresaid,  they  then  being  present,  to  accept  office 
and  place  in  the  eldership  foresaid,  and  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  jarisdietion  thereof,  refused  to  do 
the  same,  and  protestit  the  said  Mr  Andro  Graham, 
that  this  his  consent  to  the  erecting  of  the  eldershp 
of  Strivilinfif  should  not  be  prejudicial  to  him,  in 
case  there  should  be  one  hereafteir  appointit  in  Dun- 
blane. The  same  day  the  brethren  present,  with 
common  consent,  electit  James  Duncanson,  reader 
in  the  Kirk  of  Strivilinfir,  Clerk  to  the  said  Presby- 
tery. The  same  day,  Patrick  Gillespie,  minister  at 
S.  Ninians  Kirk,  was  chosen  by  moniest  rotes, 
moderator  to  the  said  eldership,  unto  the  next  pro- 
vincial assembly.  The  brethren  ordains  the  exercets 
to  be  kept  ilk  Tuesday  at  9  hours,  and  the  bell  to 
ring  before  the  hour,  ane  reasonable  space." 

Such  is  the  authentic  record  of  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Stirling,  three  hundred  and 
eleven  years  ago.  The  tentative  efforts  hitherto  em- 
ployed to  secure  a  workable  organisation  for  the 
Reformed  Church,  had  at  last  been  superseded  by  the 
appointment  of  a  permanent  plan,  for  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  reference  to  the  weekly  exercise,  then 
strictly  insisted  on — at  which  one  minister  was  held 
bound  under  penalty  "  to  prophecie,"  and  another 
**  to  add  *' — the  minute  might  be  one  of  the  present 
day,  and  the  continuity  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Presbytery  remained  henceforth  unbroken,  except 
when  violently  interrupted.  The  osth  of  fidelity, 
too,  appears  to  wear  a  formal  and  familiar  shape, 
and  the  words  Moderator,  provincial  assembly,  and 
subsequently,  elders  and  deacons  are  used  to  express 
functions  and  offices  which  re<juired  no  explana- 
tion. The  Presbyterian  system  m  fact,  was  already 
in  substantial  working  order,  although  it  appears 
on  the  platform  adopted  by  the  Glasgow  Assembly, 
so  far  as  Stirling  is  concerned,  for  the  first  time  at 
the  date  of  this  minute.  The  Dunblane  brethren  had 
been  holding  their  own  exercise,  which,  according 
to  tile  answer  given  in  1679  by  the  General  Aaaembly 
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to  «  %ae«Uon  aent  ap  from  oo«  of  the  Synodf, 
whether  pretbyteriee  woald  be  ereoted  where  pabiio 
ezeroite  wm  nted,  gave  them  *o  iDdepeodent  status  ; 
'*The  exercise  may  be  jadged  *  preabyterie." 
Andrew  6rah*m  *od  Michael  Lerroontb  were  there- 
lore  jastified  io  protestiog  aod  castiog  a  liogeriog 
look  at  the  priTitege,  which  by  the  new  Act,  they 
were  oonstreiDed  to  leave  behind.  Montgomery  was 
falfilling  the  commission  entrnited  to  him,  with  all 
apparent  loyalty.  Bat  Archbishop  Boyd  had 
been  removed  by  death  a  month  or  so  previously* 
and  the  next  minote  affords  room  for  the  conjeotnre 
that  negotiations  on  Montgomery's  beh*lf  as  his 
■accessor  were  beginning  to  transpire.  At  all 
events,  three  weeks efter wards,  wereadin  the  register 
under  date  29th  Aogost,  1581,  th»t  **  the  brethren, 
considering  the  great  absence  of  Mr  Robert  Mont* 
gomery,  minister  of  Stirling,  fra  his  chairge,  and 
negligence  in  his  office,  bsyth  in  doctretn  and 
discipline,  ordains  the  moderator  to  admonish  him 
thereof,  and  to  desire  him  to  compeir  the  next 
oooasion  to  show  the  cause  of  his  absence."  He 
does  not  compear  but  sends  excuse,  transcribed 
verbatim  in  the  following  extract: — **The  xii.  day  of 
September,  1581.  The  qlk  day,  Patrick  Oillespy, 
moderator,  showed  to  the  brethren  that  he  had  ad* 
monished  Mr  Robert  Montgomery  of  his  absence 
and  desired  him  to  be  present,  conform  to  the  last 
act.  Oompeaied  James  Duncsosone,  and  produoit 
ane  writing  of  the  said  Mr  Robert,  direct  to  the 
brethren  of  the  exercise  and  presbytery  of  Stirling, 
whereof  the  tennor  follows:  "Brethren,  eftir  my 
hearty  commendation,  were  not  certain  necessary 
business  I  have  had  ado  this  time  byegane  and 
has  yet  io  band,  I  had  not  been  absent  from  you. 
Therefore,  I  pray  you,  have  ray  absence  excused, 
for  I  suppose  few  ministers  has  kept  better  residence 
nor  I  have  kept  hitherto,  nor  mair  careful  for  the 
kirk,  bayth  towards  the  exerceis  and  presbytery  as 
I  report  (refer  to)  your  own  remembrance.  Not 
doubting  but  ye  will  tak  in  gude  part  my  lawful 
excuse  as  occasion  may  offer  to  yourselves,  and  the 
Lord  bless  your  exerceis  and  presbytery  through 
Jesus  Christ.  So  be  it,  at  Stirling,  the  11th  day  of 
September,  1581.  Sic  subscribitur,  your  brother  in 
the  Lord,  Maister  Robert  Montgomery. "  In  this 
missive  the  stolidity  and  arrogance  which  his  suc- 
cessor in  Cupar,  Mr  Sc  it,  ascribes  to  him  are  not 
Indistinctly  brought  into  view.  Accordingly  **  the 
said  wreting  being  coasidderit,  albeit  it  appears  to 
aocase  others  rather  than  to  excuse  himself,  yet  the 
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Wrtothren,  willing  matten  to  be  bandellit'  brMh^rlfil 
paaset  therefrom,  and  ordains  the  said  Mr  Robert  to 
declare  in  the  next  session  the  special  caases  of  his 
absence,  because  the  bill  (billet)  in  that  part  is 
general."  When  the  brethren  again  meet  they  deal 
with  his  absence  in  a  mnch  more  decided  manner,  and 
fraternal  relations  with  him  are  evidently  becoming 
strained.  *<The  26th  day  of  September,  1581. 
The  brethren  considering  the  absence  of  Mr  Robert 
Montgomery  from  his  charge  to  be  nothing  amended 
by  their  former  admonitions,  bat  rather  mair 
negligent  nor  of  before,  ordaios  him  to  be  sommbned 
to  the  provinciale  assembly  of  the  eldership  of  Stif- 
ling, Linlithgow,  Edinburgh  and  Dalkeith,  to  be 
holdin  in  Edinburgh,  the  third  day  of  October  next 
to  come,  within  the  Tolbooth  thereof,  or  where  it 
shall  happen  them  to  sit  within  the  said  borgh  for 
the  time,  to  answer  sic  things  as  should  be  laid  unto 
his  charge  under  the  pain  of  disobedience,  and  ane 
summons  to  be  direct  hereupon." 

After  the  meeting  of  Synod,  which  he  did  not 
attend,  his  case  became  in^rested  with  greater  public 
interest    and    importance.      The  sederunt  of    the 
Presbytery,  on  the  10th  October,  was  a  large  and 
influential  one,  and   his  acceptance  of  the   Arch- 
bishopric had  manifestly,  although  only  implicitly,  no 
little  share  in  the  aspect  of  the  court  and  its  pro- 
ceedings.     "The  X  day  of  October,  1581,"  so  runs 
the    MS.,     "  Presents     Mr     Robt.     Montgomery, 
Patrick  Oillespv,  Andro Forester,  Mr  AodroToung, 
Alex.   Fargy,  Robert  Menteath,  Thomas  Swihton, 
Mr  Adam  Marshall,  My  Lord  of  Cambnskennetb, 
the  Laird  of  Garden,  Mr  Jas.  Pont,  Umphra  Cun- 
nioghame,    Adam  Spittal,   James   Alexander,    the 
Lairds  of  Keir^  Dootreith,  Merchiston,  and  Glorat, 
Mr  John  Stewart,  Provost  of  Stirling  ;  John  Aucli- 
muthy,   Andrew  Cowan,   and    Malcolm  Wallace, 
bailies;   and  Wm.  Norvell,  maister  of  wark.     Mr 
Robt.  Montgomerie  being  required  to  pay  the  penaltie 
contained  in  the  Act  of  the  Provinciale  Assemblie 
for  his  absence  from  the  same,  in  respect  his  excuse 
sent  there  was  not  found  sufficient,  as  an  act  there- 
upon  bears : — Answered,   he  sent  ane  reasonable 
excuse  as  appeared  to  him  in  wret,  and  farther,  if 
there  be  ony  penalty  of  him  required,  if  ane  law 
strikes  upon  him,  he  will  obey  it  when  he  sees  it." 
After  an  interval,  at  which  some  unimportant  items 
of  business  were  gone  through,  he  resumed  his  de* 
fence,  and  from  being  the  accused  became  once  more' 
the  accuser  of  others.      "Mr  Robert  Montgomery 
complained  that  be  waa  not  brotherly  nor  charitably 
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handled,  io  that  there  wm  ■annone  direct  egeiiitl 
him  in  name  of  the  eldership,  he  not  heiog  hrotherly 
admonished  of  hefore,  neoording  to  the  order,  nod  so 
finds  fsnlt  with  the  process  led  against  him,  and 
desires  if  the  brethren  will  abide  by  the  samob 
Answers  thereunto  Patrick  QiUespie,  that  he  was 
admonished  personally  by  him  in  name  of  the 
brethren  that  they  found  fault  with  his  negligence 
in  his  office  and  not  awaiting  on  his  charge,  and 
therefore  desired  him  to  compear  before  the 
brethren,  the  zii  of  September  last,  to  mak  his 
awin  ezciue,  and  in  respect  he  compeared  not  per* 
•onally,  but  sent  his  writing  qahilk  was  general,  and 
contained  no  special  canae  of  his  abssnce«  the  said 
Patrick,  in  name  of  the  brethren,  Affirmit  that  there 
was  na  wrang  done  to  him,  but  that  process  deduced 
against  him  was  lawfully  led.  The  brethren,  con- 
sidering Maister  Robert  Montgomerie's  allegenoe^ 
and  Patrick  Gillespy's  answer  thereunto,  desires  the 
said  Mr  Robert,  yet,  as  of  before,  to  show  the  special 
cause  of  his  absence  from  his  charge  every  other 
Sunday,  and  the  haill  week  days  except  the  (blank) 
day  of  (blaok)  last  from  doctrine,  discipline,  and 
exercise,  since  the  tenth  day  of  Acgost" — theerection 
ef  the  Presbytery — **  beside  his  other  absence  before. 
He  answers  he  kept  all  the  Sabbath  days,  four  ex« 
cepted,  and  if  he  had  been  required  either  by  word 
or  writ  of  the  brethren,  he  would  willingly  obey  it, 
and  said  that  he  had  sic  reaaonable  business  ado  for 
himself  and  for  friends  that  moved  bis  absence,  the 
time  of  his  absence,  as  he  will  mair  specially  de- 
clare hereafter.  The  said  Mr  Robert  being  removed, 
the  brethren  present  approves  the  ordinance  and 
citation  of  the  summons  deduced  against  him  and 
finds  the  process  formally  led.  Also  they  find  his 
answer  to  their  former  petition  as  yet  general,  and 
therefore  ordains  him  publicly  declare  the  cause  of 
his  absence  mair  special.  The  said  Mr  Robert 
answers  tniobiog  ane  mair  special  manner,  and  the 
approbation  of  the  absents  allowing  the  thing  that 
was  done  by  the  presents  tooohing  his  citation  ;  it 
appears  to  him  he  has  given  sufficient  answer,  and 
refers  the  same  to  be  considerit  by  the  Qeneral  As- 
esmbly  of  the  Kirk,  and  promises  there  to  declare 
the  special  cause  of  his  absence  as  he  sail  be  re- 
quired. 

*'  Compeared  William  Norwell  in  name  ef 
the  Provoat,  bailies,  and  council  of  the  town 
of  Stirling,  and  desired  Mr  Robert  Montgom- 
erie,  the  minister,  to  declare  unto  them,  if  he 
would    remain     with     them     or     not,     to    the 
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left  the  Kirk.  He  ftoewers,  it  pleased  Gtod  t^  uall 
him  to  be  minister  there,  and  baa  shown  his  dili* 
geoce  in  the  office  to  God's  f;lory  and  the  weill  of  Hia 
Kirk  ;  and  for  his  part  shall  not  leave  them  destitute 
to  sic  time  that  with  their  awin  advice  they  be  pro« 
vided,  and  ah  all  assist  them  always  according  to  hia 
power  to  3od*s  glory  and  the  weill  of  his  Kirk. 
The  said  Mr  Robert's  answer  being  considered  by 
the  brethren  was  fund  doobtaome  and  not  direct 
and  plain  to  the  desire  of  the  said  Wm.,  and  there* 
lore  ordains  him  to  give  ane  plain  answer  whether 
he  will  remain  or  not.  Answered  the  said  Mr 
Robert,  and  promised  to  give  ane  plain  answer  to 
the  provost,  bailies,  and  counsel  betwixt  and  Snn« 
day  next  to  come,  whether  he  would  remain  with 
them  himself  or  no." 

We  mnst  now  transfer  onr  attention  for  a 
moment  from  the  local  records  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  General  Assembly,  which  was 
held  at  Edinburgh  seventeen  days  after  the  Presby* 
tery  meeting,  and  at  which  Montgomery  had  pro* 
mised,  as  we  have  juat  seen,  to  declare  the  reasons 
of  his  absence  from  the  Synod.  That  Assembly, 
however,  from  causes  of  high  import,  handled  him  in 
a  far  more  formidable  indictment  than  the  compara- 
tively modest  complaint  made  against  him  by  hia 
brethren  of  the  eldership  in  Stirling.  It  was  con- 
vened on  the  17th  October,  1581,  John  Craig, 
moderator.  **  Mr  Walter  Lindsay  presented  to  the 
Aasembly  the  King's  missive,  written  in  favour  of 
Mr  Robert  Montgomery,  minister  at  Stirling.  Mr 
Robert  wis  preferred  to  the  bishoprick  of  Glasgow, 
now  lately  vacant  through  the  death  of  Mr  James 
Boyd,  who  departed  this  life  in  June  laet*  The 
Dttke  of  Lennox  got  the  gift  of  the  bishoprick,  and 
presented  Mr  Robert.  The  brethren  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  Glasgow  were  charged  by  Mr  George  Young, 
in  the  King's  name,  to  give  their  resolute  reasons 
concerning  the  admission  of  Mr  Robert  the  day 
after  the  presenting  of  the  King's  missive.  The 
Assembly  directed  their  brethren,  Mr  James  Lawson, 
David  Lindsay,  John  Dury,  to  go  to  his  Grace,  to 
let  his  Grace  understand  that  the  Assembly  conform 
to  hia  Grace's  missive  hath  stayed  proceedioga 
against  Mr  Robert  Montgomery  till  Friday  that 
conference  may  be  had  in  this  matter.  And  re- 
quested that  his  Grace  would  use  no  proceedings  or 
charges  against  the  brethren  of  Glasgow,  seeing  all ' 
the  brethren  of  this  Assembly  takes  the  charge 
upon  them,  and  avow  their  proceedings.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Moderator,  in  nume  of  the  Aaaembly, 
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charged  Mr  Robert  not  to  depart  ontil  the  Anembly 
WM  diseolved." 

The  Priyy  Coanoil  «nd  the  General  Aiaembly  had 
come  to  close  qaarters.  The  warfare  between 
them  was  eesentially  a  oonfiiot  between  arbitrary 
power  and  religions  liberty.  The  trne  meaning  of 
Montgomery's  case  Uy  there,  and  hence,  apprehend- 
inff  its  vast  importance,  Andrew  MelviUe,  who  then 
led  the  Chorch,  had  directed  the  course  of  the  pro- 
oeedings  against  him  and  formulated  the  charges  on 
which  he  was  to  be  tried  at  the  Qeneral  Assembly. 
These  accusations  he  gave  in  at  its  10th  session,  of 
which  they  furnish  the  entire  minute  of  business,  and 
as  they  throw  considerable  light  on  the  time,  I  quote 
them  fully — **  Articles  quhairof  Mr  Robert  Mont- 
gomerie,  minister  at  Stirling,  was  openly  acousit  in 
the  General  Assemblie  snent  his  doctrine. 

1.  That  pnbliclie  preaching  in  the  Kirk  of  Stirling, 
he  proponed  a  question  touching  the  circumcision  of 
women,  and  in  the  end  concluded  that  they  were 
oircumcisit  in  the  foreskin  of  their  forehead. 

2.  In  Glasgow,  he  openly  taught  that  the  discipline 
of  the  kirk  is  a  thing  indififerent,  and  may  stand 
this  wav  or  that  way. 

3.  He  accused  the  ministers  that  they  used 
fallacious  arguments  and  captious,  and  that  they 
were  curious  brains. 

4.  So  far  as  he  could  he  travellit  (laboured)  to 
bring  the  original  languages,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  in 
contempt,  abusing  thereto  the  words  of  the  apostle, 
I.  Cor.  14,  and  tauntingly  askit  in  what  schoole 
were  Peter  and  Paul  graduit  ? 

5.  To  prove  the  corrupt  state  of  bischops  in  our 
time,  he  brocht  forth  the  examples  of  Ambrose  and 
Augustine. 

6.  It  is  sufficient  to  baptise  in  the  name  of  the 
Father  only,  or  in  the  name  of  the  Son. 

7.  The  matters  of  discipline  and  lawful  calling  in 
the  Kirk  he  callit  trifles  of  policie. 

8.  He  accused  the  ministry  of  sedition  and  lose 
majestie  exhorting  them  not  to  be  seditious,  nor 
meddle  with  hie  matters,  to  leave  off  to  put  on 
crowns  and  off  crowns,  for  if  they  meddle  any 
farther  therewith  they  wald  be  reprovit. 

9.  He  condemnit  the  application  of  the  scripture 
to  the  particulai  manaers  and  corruptions  of  men, 
mockingly  asking  in  what  scripture  they  may  find  a 
bishop  for  a  1000  pund  horse  corns  and  pultrie,  and 
when  they  teach  of  Inife  how  cold  they  found 
Judas  ? 

10.  He  oppngoit  the  doctrine  of  Christ,   qnho 
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proDOUDces,   that  the  most  part  are  rebelliooB  and 
perish. 

11.  He  denyed  that  ia  the  Kew  Testament  any 
mention  was  made  of  the  Presbytery  or  eldership. 

12.  He  aecusit  the  ministers  of  pasqoils,  of 
grudging  and  murmuring,  and  confusion,  of  lying 
and  backbiting,  saying  where  is  it?  Who  will  do  it? 
What  fault  can  they  find  with  the  court !  As  for 
myself  I  find  nane. 

13.  The  Kirk  being  traducit  by  pasqnils  and  in- 
famous libels,  not  only  purgit  he  not  the  Kirk  or 
himself  thereof,  having  good  occasion,  but  rather 
approvit  the  same. 

14.  He  used  in  his  preaching  against  the  ministrie, 
the  very  words  of  the  libel  that  was  cast  in  the 
King's  Chambers  against  them. 

15.  This  quarter  year  bygane,  he  has  been  negli- 
gent in  doctrine,  discipline,  and  assisting  of  the 
eldership." 

The  charges  against  Montgomery  having  been 
duly  laid  by  Melville  before  the  General  Assembly, 
a  series    of    scenes    ensued,    involving    sensations 
elements  that  would  make  the  fortune  of  a  mod- 
ern newspaper,  and  the  excitement  did  not  subside, 
but  rather  increased  during  the  next  six  or  seven 
months.     The  process  was  deferred  for  some  days 
at  the  King's  special  request,  the  Assembly  craving 
that,   as  they  had  delayed  their  proceedings,   his 
grace  would  supersede  his  concerning  the  bishopric. 
The  Commissioners  of  Stirling  desired  to  provide  a 
minister  for  their  town,  and  two  of  the  members  were 
directed  to  "Mr  Robert  to  crave  his  answer  in  writ 
if  he   will   remain   minister  of  Stirling    or    not.*' 
They  reported  when  they  returned,   that  he  was 
lying    in    bed    sick,    as   he    alleged,    that  if   the 
Commissioners     of     Stirling    came     to    him,     he 
should  give  them  an  answer,  but  that  *'  as  to  the 
answers  of   the    Assembly    in    writ,    he   received 
no     ordinance      in      writ."      Immediately      the 
same  brethren  were  directed  to  him  with  '*  an  ordi- 
nance in  writ,"  charging  him  absolutely  to  answer 
under  the  pain  of  disobedience.    They  returned  and 
reported  in  the  18th  session  that  he  answered,  if  it 
pleased  the  General  Assembly,  he  was  content  to 
leare  with  their  good-will  and  consent  of  his  flock. 
They  presented  also  a  sermon  preached  by  him  as 
his  reply  in  effect  to  all  the  accusations  given  by  Mr 
Andrew    Melville    against    him.      The    Assembly 
answered  that  they  would  give  him  no  licence  to 
leave  Stirling,    and   "  commanded  him   to   remain 
with  his  flock  there,   until  he  be  removed  by  the 
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General  Asaembly  nnder  pain  of  the  censares  of  the 
kirk."  The  day  foUowiog,  James  Chisholm,  the 
king's  master  of  household,  in  His  Highness'  name 
"  devised  the  General  Assembly  to  discontinne  all 
farther  proceedings  against  Mr  Robert  Montgom- 
ery "  until  three  or  fonr  of  their  number  conferred 
with  the  Privy  Council.  The  General  Assembly, 
unwilling  to  precipitate  a  rupture  with  the  Court, 
entered  into  negotiations.  They  **  condescended  to 
delay  proceedings  on  these  coaditions,  to  wit : — 
that  Mr  Robert  Montgomery  should  in  no  wise 
attempt  farther  concerning  the  acceptation  of  the 
bishopric  of  Glasgow,  that  his  majesty  will  not  use 
farther  process  against  any  of  the  brethren  for  his 
admission,  and  last,  that  the  liberty  of  the  kirk 
be  not  prejudged,  but  that  the  judgment  of  his 
cause  pertain  to  them.  His  Majesty  received  the 
articles  of  accusation  very  graciously,  and  was 
content  they  proceed  against  him."  They  had  thus 
secured  the  acknowledgment  of  their  authority 
within  the  limits  of  their  own  jurisdiction — the 
great  princij^e  for  which  they  were  contending — 
and  tney  lost  no  time  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
concession.  In  their  last  sitting  they  gave  "  full 
power  and  commission  to  their  brethren  of  the  Pre- 
bytery  of  Stirling  to  summon  Mr  Robert  Mont- 
gomery, minister  thereof,  before  them,  and  to  try  and 
examine  his  life  and  conversation  and  accusation  to 
be  given  in  thereanent." — the  specific  charges  anent 
doctrine  being  apparently  dropped — "and  what 
they  found  therein  to  report  to  the  Synodal 
Assemblie  of  Lothian  next,  to  whom  the  General 
Assembly  gave  power  to  proceed  against  him  accord- 
ing to  the  trial  and  process  deduced  before  the  said 
Presbytery,  under  the  pain  of  disobedience.  And 
sielyke  charges  the  said  Mr  Robert  to  continue  in 
the  ministry  of  the  Kirk  of  Stirling,  and  not  to 
meddle  with  any  other  office  or  function  in  the  Kirk, 
namely,  in  aspiring  or  attempting  to  the  bishopric  of 
Glasgow  against  the  word  of  God  and  acts  of  the 
Kirk,  or  to  trouble  or  vex  his  brethren  with  his 
admission  thereto,  under  the  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion to  be  led  against  him,  whereunto  if  he  disobey, 
after  trial  taken  of  his  disobedience  by  the  said 
Presbytery,  the  sentence  of  excommunication  to  be 
executed  by  them  with  advice  and  concurrence  of 
John  Dury,  David  Ferguson,  John  Duncanson,  and 
John  Dykes.  And  this  charge  to  be  intimated  by 
the  Moderator  of  the  Assemby  to  the  said  Mr 
Robert  that  he  pretend  no  ignorance  thereof." 
This  Act  of  Assembly  was  transmitted  in  regular 
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course  to  the  Stirling  Presbytery,  which  it  olothed 
with  responsibilities  so  serions,  at  s  critical  janctnre 
of  affairs  in  Charch  and  State  that,  as  we  peroeiye, 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  add  to  its  numbers  certain 
outsiders  of  distinguished  courage  and  ability.  The 
records,  to  whose  pages  we  now  revert,  show  to  us  how 
these  responsibiiities  were  discharged.  The  Presby- 
tery displayed  no  hesitation  in  obtempering  the 
Act  of  the  General  Assembly  with  all  proper  for- 
mality aud  speed.  "  The  21st  day  of  November, 
1581,  presentee,  Patrick  Gillespie,  Mr  Robert  Mont- 
gomerie,  Mr  Andrew  Yung,  the  laird  of  Gairden, 
Mr  Alexander  Yuille  " — master  of  the  grammar 
school  of  Stirling — "Umphra  Cunningham."  The 
Moderator  produced  ane  writing  sent  to  the  breth- 
ren irom  Mr  John  Craig,  moderator  to  the  last 
General  Assembly,  together  with  ane  Act  of  said 
Assemblie  concerning  the  trial  of  some  accusations 
to  be  given  in  against  Mr  Robert  Montgomerie 
touching  his  life  and  conversation,  and  his  residence 
at  the  Kirk  of  Stirling,  Quhilk  writing  and  act 
being  seen  and  considderit  be  the  brethren,  the 
moderator  at  their  command  made  intimation  of  the 
said  act  to  the  said  Mr  Robert  and  delivered  him 
ane  copy  thereof  in  presence  of  the  Session.  The 
said  Mr  Robert  being  required  according  to  the 
desire  of  the  Moderator's  bill,  if  he  had  received 
intimation  of  the  said  act  of  before,  from  the  said 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  answered  that 
the  intimation  made  to  him  of  the  said  act  be  Mr 
John  Craig,  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  was 
sufficient  and  granted  the  same  duly  intimated, 
albeit  all  circumstances  was  not  observed.  Further 
the  said  Mr  Robert  being  required  upon  the  heads 
of  the  Act,  first  if  he  would  be  content  to  abide  the 
trial  of  the  eldership  of  Stirling  in  his  life  and  con- 
versation and  accusations  given  thereanent,  answered 
he  was  content  to  abide  trial  before  the  said  Presby- 
tery whatever  should  be  laid  to  his  charge  either  m 
life  or  doctrine.  Secondly,  being  required  if  he 
would  remain  minister  at  Stirling,  answered  that 
he  would  remain  at  Stirling,  God  willing,  to  the 
next  General  Assembly  and  langer  as  the  Kirk 
would  command  him.  Thirdly,  being  desired  that 
he  should  not  mell  with  no  other  function  nor  office 
and  namely,  that  he  should  not  aspire  to  the  bishop- 
ric of  Glasgow  nor  trouble  the  brethren  with  his  ad- 
mission thereto,  answered  that  the  matter  was 
wechtie  and  therefor  desired  ane  reasonable  day  to 
advjse  with  his  answer.  The  Assemblie  (Presbytery) 
appointed  him  the  28th  of  this  instant  to  give  aoe 
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rMoloto  Answer  fch«reiinto»  to  Um  onkilk  ka  agreadl. 
OrdaiM  an  aniwar  to  be  aent  to  Mr  John  Ccalg  nl 
hia  bill  oonform  to  Mr  Robert  Monlgomtrie'a 
anawer." 

The  foUowiog  week,  on  the  day  appointod,  the 
Freaby tory  held  ito  meeting  aa  onr  next  eztraol  da- 
aoribea.  **  The  zxTiii.  day  of  November,  1681.  The 
qahilk  day  being  aaaigned  to  Mr  Robert  Montgomery 
withhiaownconaenttogiTeane  reaolnto  anawerto  tne 
laat  part  of  the  Act  of  the  Gkneral  Aaaembly,  that 
la  to  aay,  that  he  ahonld  not  mail  with  onie  f  nnotion 
or  offioe  in  the  kirk,  bnt  of  the  niniatry  at  the  kirk 
of  Stirling,  and  namely,  that  he  ahonld  not  aapire  to 
the  biahoprio  of  Glaagow,  nor  tronble  hia  brethren 
with  hia  admiaaion  thereto,  Jamea  Dnaeanaoo, 
acribe  to  the  Aaaembly,  prodnoed  ana  writing  of  the 
aaid  Mr  Robert,  direct  preaently  to  the  aaid 
Aaaembly,  whereof  the  tenor  folio wa  :— '  Brother 
Jtfmea,  beoanae  I  am  ahortly  by  my  expectation  to 
ride  for  aome  boaineaa  qlk  I  ahall  ahow  before  the 
brethren  of  the  Preebytery,  the  Magiatratea,  eldera, 
and  deaoona  of  onr  congregation,  I  pra^  yon  ex- 
onaa  my  abaenoe  at  yoar  handa,  for  I  intond  by 
God'a  graoe  ahortly  to  return  and  to  await  aa  beoomea 
me  upon  my  ohairge.  Praying  yon  to  reqneat  my 
brother,  Patriok  CSUeapy,  to  anpport  my  abaenoei  aa 
I  ahall  be  raady  again  in  like  manner  aa  beoomea 
brethren,  not  dombting  he  will  do  the  aame  baith  lor 
yoor  reqneat  and  mine,  and  the  Lord  preaerra  yon 
and  them  in  the  Lord.  At  Stiriling,  thia23  of  Novem- 
ber, 1581.  Sio  anbooribitar,  your  brother  in  the 
Lord,  Maiiter  Robert  Mont^cmierie,  miniator  at 
Stirling.'  Qnhilk  writing  being  oonaidered  by  the 
brethren,  waa  fonnd  to  report  no  anawer  of  that  part 
of  the  aot  aboye  apeeified,  conform  to  hia  promiae 
neither  yet  ony  reaaonable  excaae  of  hia  abaenee, 
and  therefore  ordaina  ana  anmmona  to  he  direct 
ohairging  him  to  compear  before  the  aeaaion  of  the 
elderahip,  the  fifth  day  of  December  next,  to  pre 
reaolnto  anawer  to  that  part  ef  the  act  apecined, 
with  certification,  and  (if)  he  compear  not,  the 
Aaaembly  will  proceed  agaioat  him  according  to  the 
Aot  of  the  General  Aaaembly." 

On  the  fifth  of  December  a  rather  imposing 
aedernnt  ia  teoorded,  but  Montgomery  waa  con- 
apiououa  by  hia  abaenoe  through  a  blunder  committed 
by  a  meaaenger,  who,  aa  will  anbaeqnently  appear, 
probably  acted  in  coliuaion  with  the  aoonaed.  The 
brethren,  howeyer,  had  no  difficulty  in  ciroumyent- 
ing  the  obatocle  placed  in  their  way.  "The  y. 
day  of  DeoamboK^  IMl.    Pxaaantaa 
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Mr  Andrew  Yonog,  Mr  Alex.  Fargy,  Adain^  Com- 
meodator  of  Cambatkanneth  ;  David,  Gommeodator 
of  Drybargh  ;  Alex  Forester  of  Garden,  Adam 
Spittal  of  Blair  Logy,  John  Shaw  of  Braioh, 
Homphrey  CanniDgham,  Dancan  Nairn,  Mr  Alex. 
Yuilie,  Robert  Alexander,  John  Auchmnthy, 
baillieB  ;  Dancan  Leishman,  Dean  of  Guild,  and  Mr 
Wro.  Norwell,  Maister  of  Wark.  It  being  aeked  if 
Mr  Robert  Montgomery  wai  enmmoned  according 
to  the  act  of  the  last  eesnon,  it  waa  anawered  by 
the  Moderator  and  Scrii>e  of  the  aeaiion  that  the 
sammona  was  seat  and  delivered  with  the  copy 
thereof,  to  Gilbert  Ghristisone  who,  eftir  the 
receipt  of  the  same,  neglected  the  execution  thereof 
and  thereof tir.  The  brethren  being  avysit  with  the 
ordinance  made  before  upon  the  2l8t  day  of 
November  last,  concerning  Mr  Robert  Montgomery's 
residence  at  Stirling  in  serving  the  ministry  thereof, 
and  that  he  shonid  not  aspire  to  any  other  funotioo, 
namely,  the  bishopric  of  Glasgow,  nor  trouble  his 
brethren  with  his  admission  thereanto  according  to 
the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  then  intimat  to 
him,  finds  that  the  said  Mr  Robert  has  not  made 
residence  at  the  Kirk  of  Striviling  conform  to  his 
promise  then  made  before  them,  but  has  been  oon- 
tinnally  absent  sensyne,  and  so  has  broken  that  part 
of  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly.  And 
also  has  not  given  answer  to  the  other  part 
of  the  said  Act  oonceming  his  aspiring  to  the  bishop- 
ric of  Glasgow  and  tronbling  of  his  brethren  with 
bis  admission  thereunto,  according  as  it  was  then 
ordained  with  his  own  consent,  and  so  haa  dis- 
obeyed that  part  also  of  the  Act  of  the  General 
Assembly.  Wherefore  ordains  the  said  Mr  Robert 
to  be  summoned  before  them  to  the  19th  day  of 
December  instant  to  hear  and  see  himself  decerned 
to  have  contravened  and  broken  the  beada  foreaaad 
of  the  Act  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  therefore 
to  be  subject  to  the  censures  of  the  kirk  contained 
in  the  said  Act.  With  certification  [whether]  he 
oompeir  [or]  not  they  will  ordane  the  sentence  of  ex- 
communication to  be  pronounced  against  him  with 
the  advice  of  the  brethren  contained  in  the  Act  of 
the  General  Assembly  foresaid.'* 

Tbe  words  deleted  by  the  Clerx  suggest  that  the 
Presbytery  bad  already  made  up  their  minds  on  his 
case,  and  that  they  were  desperately  in  earnest  in 
their  efforts  to  force  on  his  withdrawal  from  the 
Bishopric,  and  so  to  secure  the  discomfiture  of  their 
opponents  at  headquarters.  Nothing  less  than  a 
yital  point  ia  the  oonatitntioii  aod.govetnment  of 
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the  Chorob,  m  well  ei  Ilia  pnterrataoQ  of  ber  pftiri* 
uiony,  WM  at  stmke,  aad  ooe  oan  read  bet««60  the 
linei  penned  by  the  "eoribe  to  the  Aeaembly  "  the 
notes  of  a  f ar-reaohing  oontest  between  the  oivil  and 
spiritual  powers.  The  narratiTe,  however,  is  written 
in  the  formal  style  of  ordinary  minutes  of  pro* 
eednre,  and  only  betrays  at  rare  intervals  signs  of 
personal  feeling. 

On  the  19th  of  Beoember  Montgomery  is  present. 
"  Qlk  day  ane  summons  being  prodn(Md,  lawfnlly 
ezeonte  and  indorsit  apon  Mr  Robert  Montgomery 
to  hear  and  see  him  deoerned  to  hare  oontraTened 
the  Act  of  the  Gkneral  Assembly  in  not  satisfying 
the  desire  thereof  upon  the  28th  November  last  by- 

gast  conform  to  his  promise.  Compeared  the  ssld 
Ir  Robert,  confessed  tb*t  the  oanse  why  he  kept 
not  the  day  appointed  was  npon  occasion  that  he 
was  desired  to  come  to  Bdinbnrgh  for  reasonable 
bnsiness  that  he  had  ado,  and  meant  no  oontempt  of 
the  Kirk.  And  whereas  he  was  aoeosed  for  absence 
from  his  flock  npon  ordinary  preaching  days  and 
assembly,  promises  in  time  coming  not  to  depart 
from  his  kirk  before  he  show  them  and  obtain  either 
license  of  bis  own  kirk,  or  theirs  of  the  eldership. 
Secondly,  as  tcraohiog  the  part  of  the  Act  concerning 
his  aspiring  to  ane  other  function,  namely,  the 
bishopric  of  Glasgow,  and  troubling  of  his  brethren 
with  bis  admission  therennto,  be  answers  that  he 
means  not,  nor  will,  nor  shall  be  ony  itbnr  bishop, 
but  sic  ane  bishop  as  Paul  teaches  in  his  epistle  to 
Titus,  and  Timothy — that  is,  a  minister  and  preacher 
of  the  word  of  God,  and  promises  never  to  trouble 
or  vex  his  brethren  with  his  admission  to  the 
bishopric  of  Glasgow." 

It  was  a  feigned  submission.  He  was  on  the  very 
eve  of  accepting,  if  he  had  not  already  aooepted  the 
office  which  he  here  solemnly  renounces.  But  the 
Presbytery  were  not  to  be  deceived,  and  a  week  later 
they  began  consideration  of  the  case,  as  remitted  to 
them  on  its  merits.  We  read  in  the  Register 
as  follows  ;—**  The  26th  dny  of  December,  1681, 
the  brethren  thought  good  that  Mr  Robert  Mont* 
gomery's  life  and  conversation  should  be  tried  by 
them  conform  to  the  Act  of  the  General  Assembly. 
And  it  beiog  reasoned  if  ony  slander  was  therein,  it 
was  found  by  the  brethren  that  he  was  brnitit  with 
intemperance  of  his  month,  so  that  sometimes  eftir 
meikle  drink,  his  senses  wald  fail  him.  And  like- 
wise the  brethren  finds  that  his  doctrioe  is  not  for- 
mal nor  sensible  to  the  common  people,  and  that 
his  Jesting  in  pulpit  is  not  decent  at  some  times. 
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TIrarefore  ordaini  bim  priTaftlle  io  b«  eoof emd  with 
tonching  the  heads  above  ipecified."  Tbia  reeolotioa 
is  pat  into  definite  ahape  at  the  next  meeting. 
"On  the  second  day  of  January,  1681/'  (1582, 
the  year  then  ending  in  Maroh),  "  the  brethren 
nominates  and  ordains  Mr  James  Pont,  Mr  Alex. 
Yaille,  Alex.  Fargy,  and  Patrick  Gillespie  to  confer 
privatlie  with  Mr  Robert  Montgomery  oonoeming 
those  things  wherein  they  find  fault  ooneerning  his 
life,  and  also  wherein  they  find  fault  concerning  bfs 
doctrine,  and  ordains  them  and  him  to  convene  to 
that  effect  in  the  said  Mr  Robert's  hoase,  fifth  of 
January  instant,  at  10  hours  before  noon,  and  to 
report  his  answer  to  the  next  session." 

The  conference  and  subsequent  inquiry  being 
private,  particulars  are  not  fully  given,  but  his 
intemperate  habits  were  no  secret.  One  instance  is 
related  by  Calderwood  to  have  happened  at  the  late 
stage  of  his  brief  authority  as  bishop,  when  he  was 
seen  chasing  his  man-servant  through  the  streets  of 
Dalkeith,  the  residence  of  his  patron,  the  Dake  of 
Lennox,  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  with  a  drawn 
cutlass  in  his  hand.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Presbytery,  held  four  days  after  the  interview 
resolved  on,  the  brethren  appointed  for  the  purpose 
make  their  report  on  this  and  the  other  failures  of 
conduct  attributed  to  him.  But  Montgomery, 
again  the  accuser  of  others  rather  than  his  own 
apologist,  has  a  special  complaint  to  prefer,  which 
takes  precedence.  It  is  styled  in  the  rubric,  '*  Mr 
Robert  Montgomerie's  complaint  on  the  Sessioun  of 
his  awin  kirk."  *'  The  ix.  day  of  January,  1581 
(2).  Presentee  Patrick  Gillespie,  Mr  Robert  Men- 
teith,  &C.,  Mr  Robert  Montgomery  complained  upon 
Duncan  Leishman  "  (Dean  of  Guild  and  an  elder), 
*'  showing  that  at  the  ministration  of  baptism  he 
reproved  the  said  Duncan  and  others,  witnesses  to 
ane  bairn  baptised  because  they  gave  dy  vers  names 
to  the  same,  saying  they  were  in  the  wrang.  The 
brethren  ordains  the  said  Duncan  to  be  summoned 
the  xvi.  day  of  Jannar  instant  to  answer  to  the  said 
complaint  under  the  pain  of  disobedience.  Like- 
wise the  said  Mr  Robert  complained  that  the  elders 
of  his  kirk  kept  not  weekly  assembly  with  him. 
Therefore  ordains  Mr  James  Pont,  Patrick  Gillespie, 
and  Mr  Alex.  Ynille  to  confer  with  them  that  their 
ordinary  assembly  may  be  observed,  and  that  things 
that  are  out  of  order  amangs  them  may  be  reformed.  ** 
Then  follows  the  report — "  The  brethren  appointed 
to  confer  with  Mr  Robert  Montgomery  reported 
that  in  conference  with  him  concerning  his  doctrine 
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he  ooitfeMed  ihsfc  ■ometiiiiea  throogh  lack  of  memory 
end  negligeDoe  in  his  ttndy  and  awaiting  on  hia  kirk, 
being  oooupied  in  other  affaire,  he  keipit  not  aio 
formality  and  aeosibleneea  in  doctrine  aa  beeome 
him,  qlk  he  promised  Gk>d  willing  to  mend  in  timee 
coming.  And  as  to  his  life  and  oonversation,  firat 
where  he  is  braitit  with  intemperance,  confessed 
that  he  has  been  some  times  langer  deteined 
in  company  than  become  him,  qlk  Ood  willing  he 
promises  to  mend  in  times  coming.  Bat  his  oon- 
aeience  bair  him  witness  that  he  was  never  ao  orer- 
oomit  with  drink  that  his  senses  failed  him. 
Secondly,  where  he  is  bruitit  of  greed  and  avarice 
in  taking  eleven  merk  for  the  hundir  contrary  to  the 
oommon  order  in  the  conntry,  he  did  not  precisely 
deny  the  same."  Eleven  per  cent,  meant  extortion- 
ate nanry  even  with  money  much  dearer  than  now, 
'*  Bat  said  that  the  money  he  had  laid  on  land  '* — 
lending  on  land-mortgages" — "he  had  given  mair 
for  viii.  merk  nor  for  z.  Thirdlie,  being  askit  how 
he  ceold  of  safe  conscience  intromit  and  meli  with 
the  patrimony  of  the  bishopric  of  Glasgow,  seeing 
he  served  at  the  kirk  of  Striviling,  and  had  ane 
stipend  therefor,  and  neither  served  the  care  of  the 
Kirk  of  Glasgow,  neither  yet  bestowed  ony  part  of 
the  aaid  patrimony  upon  sic  cause  as  the  sanw 
was  ordained  for,  he  answered  that  if  the 
Kirk  fand  that  he  coald  not  braik  the 
aaid  patrimony  of  safe  conscience  he  shonid 
demit  the  same.  Qahilk  answer  being  considered 
by  the  brethren,  beoaase  the  said  Mr  ^bert  denied 
the  vice  of  intemperance  wherewith  he  was  braitit 
they  thocht  gade  and  ordained  Alex.  Forester  of 
Garden,  Patrick  Gillespy,  Mr  James  Pont,  Ham- 
phrey  Canniogham  and  Mr  Alex.  Yale,  or  ony 
three  of  them,  to  tak  privy  ioquisition  of  the  said 
broit  and  what  they  find  thereoy  to  report  a|[ain." 
Three  appearancea  of  Montgomery's  name  m  the 
minute  book  under  date  the  9th  and  16th  January, 
1581  (2)  oaght  here  to  be  mentioned.  They  have 
no  relation  whatever  to  the  process  depending 
against  him,  but  in  each  case  the  name  is  deleted 
and  that  of  bis  successor  in  Stirling  after  his  deposi- 
tion, James  Anderson,  is  written  instead.  The 
first  occurs  signed  by  himself  in  a  list  of  the  brethren 
who  agree  that  **  whatsoever  minister  or  brother  of 
the  exerceis  sail  fail  in  making  of  the  exerceis  on 
his  ordinar  day  sail  pay  ten  shillings  money  and  gif 
he  fail  in  making  of  addition  or  speaking  in  the 
second  place  upon  his  ordinar  day,  viz.,  the  day  of 
exereeia  immediately  preceding  the  day  of  hia  awii^ 
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ordinar  ezeroeis  sail  pay  five  ahillinga  at  for  the 
firat  fault,  and  the  penaltie  the  leoond  time  to  be 
dabiliit,  and  the  third  time  trepleit  and  applied  to 
pins  OSes."  The  second,  written  by  the  Clerk  on 
the  16th  day  of  Jannary,  heads  "  the  catalog  of  the 
brethir  of  the  ezeroeis  and  order  to  be  observed  be 
theme  in  following  (each)  nthir  in  exercise,"  and 
th»  third,  also  on  16th  January,  signed  by  Mont- 
gomery and  the  rest  of  the  Presbytery,  is  appended 
to  a  mutual  agreement  to  fine  themselves  for  abaenoe 
from  the  eldership  the  day  of  exercise,  "for  the 
first  fault  twa  shillings,  second  fanlt  dabiliit,  and 
the  third  fault  trepleit,  and  gif  any  reader  be  absent 
he  sail  pay,  the  first  fault  vij.s  second  fanlt  dubillit, 
and  the  third  fault  trepleit  without  ane  reasonabUe 
excuis." 

For  all  the  just  suspicion  in  which  he  is  held, 
Montgomery  is  still  numbered  among  them  and 
obtains  part  in  their  ministry.  '*0a  the  vi.  day  of 
February,  1581  (2),  Presentee  Patrick  Gillespie,  Mr 
Robert  Montgomery,  John  Dnncanson,  Mr  Alex. 
Chisholm  (minister  of  Mnthil)  and  others.  It  was 
thocht  gode  be  the  brethren  that  every  minister 
within  the  eldership  should  declare  what  text  they 
leetit  in  their  kirk  and  what  authors  they  followed. 
So  many  as  was  present  declared  as  follows — Mr 
Robert  Montgomerie,  the  first  book  of  Moses  called 
Genesis  and  first  chapter  thereof  and  the  xiii. 
Sunday  of  the  catechiss,  his  commentators  (blank). 
Mr  Andro  Yung  is  presently  to  begin  the  harmony 
of  the  3  evangelists  and  the  (blank)  Sunday  of  the 
catechiss,  his  comentars  Calvin,  Beza,  and  Gwalteir 
on  Louk,  Patrick  Gillespie  the  first  epistle  of  S. 
Johnne  the  v.  chapter  and  beginning  thereof  his 
oommentars,  Beza,  Calvin,  Gwalteir.  Alex.  Fargy 
the  xiii.  chapter  of  the  Evangelist  Mark,  the  17 
verse,  his  commentars  Marlorat,  Calvin,  and  Mua* 
cuius.  Robert  Mentayth  the  Acts  of  the  Apostiles 
the  V.  chap,  his  coment.  Brentins — **Brenz  of 
Suabia,  the  other  expositors  are  French  or  Swiss 
Reformers  ;  Marlorat  was  martyred  in  1562  "  —Mr 
Wm.  Stirling,  younger,  is  ordennit  to  begin  the 
catechiss,  his  coment  (blank).  Patrick  Layng  is 
ordained  to  begin  the  artielesof  the  believe  (apoatlea' 
creed),  his  coment  (blank).** 

In  explanation  of  the  reference  to  Sundays  of  the 
Catechism,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  the  earlier 
editions  of  the  book  of  Common  Order,  a  translation 
of  Calvin's  catechism  accompanied  the  form  of 
prayer  and  ministration  of  the  sacraments  aa  naed 
at  Geneva,  and  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  oateoh* 
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itm  WM  appointed  for  erery  Sanday  of  the  year. 
Some  of  the  miniaten  like  Montgomery,  ohoae  the 
oateohiam  to  lecture  from,  others,  as  his  able  and 
zealons  oolleagne  Patrick  Gillespie,  did  not.  It  is 
like  a  gleam  of  light  issuing  between  donds  to  find 
him  associated  with  his  brethren  in  those  tasks  of 
his  sacred  calling  through  which,  at  an  earlier 
period,  he  had  obtained  an  honourable  name.  In 
striking  contract  there  almost  immediately  follows 
a  long  defence  of  himself  against  bis  accusers,  dis- 
tingoished  by  such  a  want  of  clearness,  force,  and 
oandoar  as  excites  our  astonishment  at  his  previous 
reputation. 

On  the  6th  February,  1581  (2)— the  day  on  which 
the  ministers  gave  in  their  texts — his  defence,  which 
assumed  the  shape  of  a  complaint  against  the  private 
and  arbitrary  nature  of  the  inquiry  ordered  by  the 
Presbytery,  was  read.  My  transcription  retains  the 
brackets  which  are  in  the  original,  but  the  punctua- 
tion is  oonjectnral,  and  the  sentences  are  sometimes 
disjointed  and  difficult  to  construe.  **  Compeared 
Mr  Robert  Montgomery,  and  complained  of  the 
privy  inquisition  taken  of  his  life  and  conversation, 
as  ane  writing,  given  in  by  him  bears,  quhairof  the 
tenor  follows: — 'Grace,  mercy,  and  peace,  from  God 
the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  So  be  it. 
Loving  brethreio,  I  have  obeyed  the  ordinance  of  the 
General  Assemblie,  and  your  desires  thereanent,  and 
likewise  your  privy  admonition  to  me  has  been  tane 
in  gnde  part,  and  our  mutual  conferences  bayth 
towards  doctrine  and  conversation  (by  God's  grace 
to  be  amended,  whereof  we  have  all  need  !)  It 
appeared  to  me  ye  were  well  satisfied,  and  that  ye 
would  report  the  same  brotherly  and  faithfully  to 
the  Presbytery  (and  gaif  thanks  to  Gad  therefor.) 
How  is  it  that  ye  have  entered,  and  by  what  rule  of 
the  Scriptures,  lawful  and  formal  proceeding,  has 
tane  and  intends  to  tak  privy  inquisitions  of  certain 
persons  as  ye  please,  not  summoned,  against  another 
of  doctrine  or  conversation,  I  not  bein^  heard, 
warned,  nor  called  for  my  interest  to  say  for  myself 
and  my  lawful  defence  admitted,  if  need  be,  against 
ye  7  Judge,  the  inquest,  the  witnesses,  the  form 
and  inembers  of  an  informal  process ;  for  no  lawful 
process  can  be,  but  where  is  ane  lawful  judge,  ane 
pursuer  and  defender,  cause  and  circumstances 
requisite,  time,  place,  and  order  agreeing  with  the 
law.  That  is,  if  it  be  an  inquest,  they  maun  be 
lawfully  summoned  and  the  party  heard,  and  his 
lawful  defences.  What  may  be  said  against  them  of 
ftha  law  (thir  neto)  as  partial  counsel  ?    Givers  up 
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of  delations,  jadgen  of  themselTea  to  be  examined 
has  been  accasers  of  the  party,  has  shown  themselves 
enemies  by  word  and  deed,  ottering  their  malice  and 
envy,  always  by  certain  signs  of  high  oomtempt; 
ought  neither  to  be  jodges  in  qnest  nor  ony  lawfal 
member  of  a  lawfal  process  afrainst  the  party  de« 
fender,  where  ony  of  thiris  troeand  may  be  verified. 
Nor  yet  oan  ony  acoasation  be  lawfully  dednced  and 
naed,  bat  when  the  defender  is  first  heard  and  his 
lawfal  defences,   neither  yet  ought  an  elder  (that 
is,  ane  preacher)  be  accused,  but  by  the  witnessing 
of    two   or    three    witnesses.       Nane   of   thir   ii 
observed  by  you  that  I  know  and  therefor  wald 
be  teiohit.    Therefore  na  lawfal  process  oan    be 
used,  meikle  less  ane  lawful  sentence  pronoanoed. 
And  prays  yoa,  brethren,  in  the  name  of  God  to  be 
warned  ye  open  not  ane  door  to  the  wicked  in  the 
Kirk  of  God    by  privy    ioqaisition    against    any 
minister  of  his  doctrine  and  conversation  by  certain 
privy  persons,  who,  of  malice  against  yon  ministers' 
seal  in  doctrine  and  discipline  will  speak  slander- 
oi?aly  of  him,  (yea,  of  the  maist  godljf)  nnreqoired, 
meikle  mair  when  they  are  required.      Specially 
quietly,  '  he  is  a  proud  man,  he  is  a  greedy  man,  a 
partial  man,  a  flyter,  a  drunkard,  a  common  com- 
panion at  cards  tables,  the  four  hours  penny '  and 
sic  lyke.     For  mair  nor  eneuoh  of  sic  slanderous  and 
wicked  persons  is  in  every  congregation,  that  regards 
neither  preaching  nor  discipline  nor  correction  ony 
way.      And  if  a  minister's  preaching,  conversation, 
or  discipline  shall  be  offered  to  this  privy  Inquisi- 
tion without  his  knowledge    I    don't    know    but 
witnesses  shall  be  found  against  him  to  condemn 
him.      And  therefore,  brethren,  yet  beware  in  time 
of  sic  practicks  ye  use  with  me,  that  ye  trouble  not 
the  maist  part  of  the  brethren.      But  what  ye  oaii 
agreeing  with  the  scriptures  by  lawful  and  formal 
order,  equitably  and  brotherly  handled,  as  ye  would 
be  dene  to,  I  am  contented  therewith,  as  I  shavr 
yon  in  the  beginning  that  I  would  obey  the  kirk  in 
all  things,  that  I  accept  and  that  appertained  to  the 
Kirk.      And  of  this  I  marvel,  wherefore  thir  new 
accusations  or  inquisitions  comes  now  (of  new  things 
or  of  auld  things)  mair  nor  afore  this  lang  time 
bygane.    Qlk  if  ony  was  of  a  truth  they  cam  not  to 
my  knowledge.      For  if  ony  persons  had  had  ony^ 
thing  against  me  in  particular  or  yet  the    EJirk 
ony      way      they      had      place      and      1      wai 
ready    to    answer.        Not     doubting,    brethren, 
(of  oar  auld  and  brotherly  familiarities  in  God)  but 
ye  will  admit  my  lawful  petitions,  that  is,  thftt  1 
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Gonolade  or  proooaaoe  ony  act,  qlk  ye  promieed  to 
do ;  end  that  no  aooaier,  witnessea,  nor  inqoiution 
•bould  be  egainst  me,  bat  aio  aa  I  ahoold  know  and 
to  have  place  to  aay  eijaiDat  them,  aooordiog  to 
equity.  If  ye  aay  ye  ere  commanded  by  the  kirk, 
the  ordineoce  makea  ne  mention  of  inqaiaition  hot 
of  trial  of  oonveraation.  I  nnderatand  by  "  lawful !' 
meana  aa  I  have  aaid.  If  ye  aay  the  Moderator  hat 
commanded  by  inqaiaition,  he  ia  not  above  the 
ordinance  of  the  General  Aaaembly  nor  yet  inter- 
preter thereto.  If  ye  atand  at  the  word  inqaiaitioB 
ye  have  nae  mair  for  yoa  bat  an  inqaeafe.  Bul 
qnha  ahall  chooae  them?  What  manner,  what 
peraoaa,  what  form,  what  cironmatanoee,  time,  pleoe 
and  order  ?  Whether  by  the  haill  Preaby tery  or  by 
ane  part  ?  And  qoba  a'aall  chooae  that  part  T  Nana 
of  thir  circnmatancea  ia  preacribed  to  yon  in  wrelt 
for  year  warrand,  and  therefore,  brethren,  ye  have 
paaaed,  or  intenda  to  paaa,  farther  than  ia  preacribed 
to  yoa.  Thia  meikle  brotherly — ^that  ye  have 
farther  reapeot  to  the  ofiSce  X  bear  and  the  alander 
of  the  Word  in  my  weak  peraon  (aa  we  are  all)  nor 
to  force  farther  nor  ye  wonld  be  forced  apon  aiiy 
ocoa«ion  where  ye  have  not  the  rale  of  the  acriptorea 
and  ane  lawfal  and  formal  proceeding  aa  betwixt 
the  brethren  in  Chriat.  I  praiae  God  that  in  my 
weak  peraon  I  am  called  to  the  light  for  trial  of  my 
doctrine,  qlk  ia  dearer  to  me  nor  my  lifCf  and 
examined  of  my  oooveraation  whereonto  tnily  I 
have  anawered.  Praying  God  that  the  Kirk  may 
be  purged  in  ua  all  (specially  miniatera)  for  there  ia 
mair  fanlta  alleged  againat  me  within  thia  abort  time 
nor  all  the  time  I  have  travellit  the  miniatry  thia 
twenty  bygane  yeara  to  God'a  glory,  the  weil  of  Hit 
kirk  and  to  the  comfort  of  them  to  whom  I  waa 
appointed  aa  my  conacience  beara  me  witneaa,  and 
the  faithful  report  of  the  faithful.  Not  doubting 
that  ve  tak  thia  in  gude  part,  my  brethren,  by  re» 
membrance  aimply  proponit  and  ponder  the  aame  aa 
the  matter  crave,  being  ane  common  cauae  amongat 
brethern  and  interpret  all  in  the  beat  part.  And 
where  ye  doubt  and  apiera  I  ahall  faithfully  declare, 
or  when  ambiguity  appeara  I  ahall  expone  and  de^ 
olare  my  mind  aa  I  can,  equitably.  And  the  Loc4 
bleas  you  and  your  aaaembly,  Amen. 

'*(2lk  writing  being  read  and  conaidered,  the 
brethren  promised  to  answer  thereto  the  next 
aeaaion  day  the  xiii  of  thia  inatant.  The  aame 
day  Mr  Robert  Montgomery  deairea  certain  Aota 
bonceroing  him  to  be  extract  to  him.    Tbebf^tbrMi 
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ordains  the  raid  Mr  Robert  to  mak  ane  catalogue  of 
sic  acts  as  he  desires  and  they  shall  give  answers 
thereto." 

Montgomery's  preliminary  objections  to  the 
competency  of  the  prooedore,  toached  a  weak 
point  in  the  nascent  jadicatories  of  the  Chnrch, 
where,  as  has  been  often  observed,  prose- 
enters,  judges,  and  witnesses  may  be  one ;  but 
it  was  almost  trifling  with  facts  to  raise 
a  merely  technical  argument  in  vindication  of  the 
grave  position  in  which  he  was  placed.  There 
mnst  have  been  many  extracts  made,  by  the  way, 
of  the  Acts  against  him,  for  the  pages  the  of  MS.  are 
much  worn  and  frayed  at  their  edges  over  the  ex- 
tent covered  by  his  case. 

The  Presbytery  briefly  answered  his  complaint 
at  their  meetiofir  the  following  week.  "The  xiii 
day  of  Febmary  1581  (2).  Presents,  Patrick  Gil- 
lespie, Mr  Robt.  Montgomery,  Michael  Ler mouth, 
Patrick  Layng,  Alex.  Fargy,  Robert  Mentayth,  Mr 
James  Pont,  Mr  Alex.  Yule,  John  Brown,  Alex. 
Forester  of  Garden,  John  Shaw  of  Brnigh,  Adam 
Spittal  of  Blairlogy,  Umphra  Cunningham,  Robert 
Alexander  and  Wm.  Nor  well. 

The  quhilk  day  being  appointed  to  give  answer  to 
Mr  Robert  Montgomerie's  wreting  gevin  in  befoir 
the  brethren  in  the  last  session,  the  brethren 
answered  as  follows  in  wrett. 

'*  Gif  the  ordinance  of  the  General  Assemblie  be 
obeyit  or  not  let  the  General  Assemblie  be  judge, 
we  sail  truly  report  quhat  is  done. 

"  As  to  our  priry  inquisition  we  will  answer  to 
the  assemblies  provincial  or  general. 

"  Qahair  ye  say  that  that  manner  of  inquisition 
is  dangerous,  lat  him  that  is  guilty  fear. 

'*As  to  ony  proess  deducit  befoir  us,  either 
tuiching  on  lyf  or  doctrine,  there  is  nane  intendit 
as  yet,  and  sa  soon  as  ony  beis  intendit  (according 
to  our  promise)  ye  sail  have  place  to  use  your  lawful 
defences  against  either  jadge  party  or  witnesses. 

*'  We  thank  your  of  yor  admonitions  and  promises 
to  force  you  no  farther  nor  we  wald  be  forcit. 

**The  qlk  day,  Mr  Robert  Montgomerie  gave  in, 
in  catalogue,  certain  acts  desyrit  of  him  of  befoir  to 
be  extracted.  The  brethren  ordains  Mr  James  Pont, 
Umphra  Oanningham,  and  Patrick  Gillespie  vesie 
ftnser)  the  said  acts,  and  being  found  to  appertain  to 
him  ordains  them  to  be  extract." 

Our  next  minute,  only  a  fortnight  later,  brings 
us  into  direct  contract  with  the  event  in 
Montgomery's     life    which     has    given    him     a 
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plftoe  in  hiitory.  All  the  iojonotioni  of  the 
General  Asaembiy  that  he  ehonld  not  meddle  with 
the  bishoprio  of  Glasgow  and  his  own  repeated 
promises  not  to  trooble  his  brethren  therewith,  were 
set  at  nought.  Here  is  the  way  in  which  the  news 
was  received  in  the  Presbytery  of  Stirling.  '*  The 
xxvil  February,  1581/2/.  The  saroe  day  the  breth- 
ren was  advertised  by  ane  writing  seat  from  the 
brethren  of  Bdinburgh  before  specified  that  there 
was  letters  already  directed  first  at  the  [instance] 
desire  of  Mr  Robert  Montgomery  to  charge  the 
brethren  of  Glasgow  to  admit  him  to  the  arch- 
bishopric " — the  word  arch  is  blurred  by  the  scribe 
— "thereof.  Quhilk  thing  the  brethren  under- 
standing to  be  contrary  to  the  Act  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  also  his  own  promises  made  before 
them,  ordains  that  sae  soon  as  the  said  letters  shall 
be  put  to  execution  charging  the  brethren  of  Glasgow 
therewith,  that  ane  summons  be  direct  to  charge  the 
said  Mr  Robert  to  compear  before  them  to  hear  and 
see  himself  decernit  to  be  ezcoromunicat,  because 
that  he  wittingly  and  willingly  has  broken  the  said 
Act  of  the  General  Assembly  concerning  the  truibl- 
ing  of  the  brethren  of  Glasgow  with  his  admission 
to  the  archbishopriok  " — arch  this  time  inserted 
above  the  line — **  thereof  and  falsifying  of  his  own 
promises  made  before  them.  With  certification  that 
the  brethren  will  decern  the  sentence  of  excommuni* 
oation  to  be  pronounced  against  him  with  advice 
of  the  brethren  contained  in  the  Act  of  the  General 
Assembly  before  specified,  in  case  he  leave  not  the 
suit  of  the  said  Archbishopric,  and  troubling  of  his 
brethren  with  hia  admission  thereunto,  and  also  re- 
fuse to  accept  the  said  Archbishopric  upon  him,  be- 
cause the  same  is  ane  function  qfk  has  no  warrand 
in  the  Word  of  God." 

At  their  next  meeting  his  attempted  admission  to 
the  Archbishopric  is  not  mentioned,  although 
it  had  now  become  the  central  point  of 
interest  in  the  course  of  contemporary  events,  then 
moving  very  fast,  but  it  stood  in  elose  relation  to 
the  special  piece  of  business  brought  before  the 
Presbytery— *' The  vi  day  of  March,  1582.  The 
qlk  day  compeared  Wm.  Nor  well,  one  of  the  elders 
of  the  Kirk  of  Stirling,  and  in  name  of  the  particular 
eldership  thereof,  hereby  complained  of  Mr  Robert 
Montgomery's  oft  and  frequent  absence  from  his 
charge  without  licence  obtained,  contrary  to  his  own 
promise,  and  of  his  intolerable  negligence  in  preach- 
ing of  the  Word,  ministration  of  the  sacraments  and 
using  of  discipline,  whereof  albeit  he  was  ofttimes 
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adtnoidabed,  yet  there  wm  no  amendmeat  made. 
And  therefor  deeiree  that  order  may  be  tane  wit^ 
him  by  the  brethren  that  their  kirk  be  not  neglected 
in  time  coming." 

He    had    crossed    the    Rubicon,   if  the  phrase 
may  be  here  allowed,  and  could  hardly  6e  ex- 
pected to  retreat  at  the  sommons  of  the  men  in 
the  face  of  whose  distinct  wishes  and  charges  he  had 
taken  the  decisive  step.     He  found  the  political 
^arty,  w'ho  were  nsiog  him  as  their  tool  for  their 
own  particular  ends,  ready  to  support  him,  if  need 
were,    by   force    of   arms,    and    his    ranity    was 
inflamed  by  the   powerful  authority  which  they 
seemed  willing  to  wield  on  his  behalf.    He  left 
Stirling — at  anyrate  he  appeared  no  more  at  the 
Presbytery  meetings — and  two  days  after  the  Master 
of  Works  of  the  burgh  had  complained  of  his  absence 
and  negligence,  he  made  a  violent  attempt  to  possess 
himself  of  the  bishopric  against  the  brethren  of 
Glasgow,  who  had  refused  his  admission.    Accom- 
panied by  a  band  of  guards  he  entered  the  church 
there  on  the  8th  March,  and  the  minister  beiog  in 
the  pulpit,   he  pulled  him  by  the  sleeve,  saying 
'*  Come  doun,  Sirra !"  intending  to  occupy  his  place. 
The  other  refused,  and  would  give  place  to  none 
intruding  himself  without  the  order  of  the  Church, 
so  that  *'  there  was  appearance  of  trouble  unless  the 
Laird  of  Mioto  had  stayed  the  bishop  and  com- 
manded him  to  cease.*'    The  Presbytery  of  Glasgow 
were  in  consequence  summoned  before  the  Council, 
when  they  appeared  and  defended  themselves  with 
the  greatest  courage.     The  Presbytery  of  Stirling, 
however,      were     not     inferior     to     their     col- 
leagues   in    Glasgow    in    that    bold    and    ready 
action  which  the  crisis  demanded,  and  they  too  were 

Srosecuted,  as  we  shall  immediately  see,  for  the  ful- 
Iment  of  their  duty.  The  following  minute  em- 
bodies their  suspension  of  Montgomery,  and  few 
remains  of  the  period  can  vie  with  it  in  historical 
interest—'*  At  Stirling,  the  ziii  day  of  March,  1682. 
Presentes  Patrick  Gillespie,  Andro  Young,  Mr  Wm. 
Stirling,  elder,  Mr  Wm.  Stirling,  younger,  Alex.  Fargy, 
Michael  Lermonthe,  Patrick  Layng,  ministers ;  Mr 
James  Pont,  Mr  Alex.  Yule,  John  Brunn,  Alexander 
Forester  of  Garden,  Robert  Alexander,  Wm.  Nor- 
well,  Duncan  Name,  and  Mr  Scott,  exhorter  at 
Callender.  The  qlk  day,  the  brethren  having  deeply 
considered  and  diligently  weighed  the  heavy  ah- 
•ence  of  Mr  Robert  Montgomery  from  his  charge, 
without  any  license  being  asked  or  given,  and  his 
intolerable  negligence  in  preaching  of  the  word. 
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iniiiiftrAtioii  of  the  laoramenU,  and  ating  of  diaeip- 
Kne,  whereof  being  of  times  admooished,  he  never 
pressed  to  amend  nor  keepit  ooy  promises  made 
thereanent.      But,   by  the  contrary,   does  oocopy 
himself  continaally  in  worldly  affairs,  and  nngodly 
snits  of  nnlawful  honours,  pre-eminence  and  riches, 
express  against  the  Word  of  God,  the  acts  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  duty  of  ane  true  pastor,  yea 
and  his  own  promise,  made  bayth  privatlie  and 
openly  in  our  assembly,  as  an  act  thereupon  at  mair 
length  bears.     And  thereby  to  satisfy  his  insatiabie 
greed  and  stinking  pride,  does  what  in  him  lies  to 
wreck  his  brethren,  to  stir  op  ane  lamentable  schism 
[and  trouble]  in  the  Kirk  of  God  and  the  Common- 
wealth, and  to  inflame  the  hearts  of  our  Sovereign 
Lord,  and  his  chief  nobility  against  his  maist  faith- 
ful subjects,  quhilk  to  perform,  he  daily  mair  and 
mair  insists,  and  had  already  performed,   were  not 
the  ardent   zeal  and  singular  love  His    Majesty 
bears  to  the  ondonbted  truth  of  God,   and  pro- 
lessors  thereof.     Thir  wicked  attempts  being  mair 
than  manifest,  and  in  that  by  mony  and  sundry,  it 
may  well  appear  that  he  has  little  or  no  regard  of 
faith,     promise    or    office,     without    care,     love, 
and  zeai,  toward  the  Kirk  of  God,  and  profession 
of  His  word,  slanderous  in  life  and  conversation, 
without  feeling  of  conscience  in  his  calling,  whereof 
proceeding  no  appearance   of  amendment  so  that 
the  slander  daily  increases  in  his  presence  to  the 
great  grief  of  all  gude  men,  and  joy  to  the  common 
enemies  of  the  eross  of  Christ,  and  that  he,  in  the 
mean  season,  either  continually  absents  himself,  in 
running  forth  his  course,  or  then,  by  indirect  means 
goes  about  to  stay  all  proceeding  against  him  for  sic 
enormous  vices.    Therefore,  the  brethren,  mindful 
what  should  be  their  duty  in  removing  sic  open 
slander  and  puniahing  so  abominable  faults  partly 
already  tried  and  published,  partly  to  be  detected 
and  shown  in  their  own  time,   according  to  the 
power  committed  to  them  by  the  word  of  God, 
thocht  the  said  Mr  Robert  worthy  to  be  suspended, 
and  suspends  him  from  all  function  in  the  kirk  of 
God  and  exercise  of  any  part  of  the  ministry  thereof, 
aye  and  until  by  humble  repentance  he  satisfy  for 
the  said  crime  to  the  contentment  of  the  kirk  of 
God,  and  the  faithful  in  the  same,  whom  he  has 
grievously  offended,  and  ordains  him  to  be  sum- 
moned to  compear  before  the  General  Assembly  to 
be  held  in  St  Andrews,  the  xxiiii.  day  of  April  next 
to  come,  the  third  day  of  the  said  Assembly,  vis., 
the  zxviii.  day  of  April  foresaid,  to  see  this  sentence 
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approved  or  enlarged,  in  oase  he  penevere  in  hk 
wicked  mind  and  purpose.  And  also  ordains  inti* 
nation  to  be  made  to  bim  of  his  suspension  as 
effeirs." 

For  this  intrepid  act,  and  notwithstanding  the 
assurance  of  the  King  that  he  was  satisfied  with 
their  process  against  his  titular  prelate,  they  had 
to  appear  and  answer  before  the  Gonnoil  at  Holy- 
rood  House. 

By  the  mutilation  and  removal  of  a  certain  portion 
of  its  contents  the  Register  of  the  Privy  Council  is 
defective  precisely  where  we  look  for  fuller  light  on 
the  relation  subsisting  between  that  body  and  the 
Church.  Such  as  it  is,  it  affords  sufficient  evidence 
of  their  mutual  antagonism.  The  majority  of  the 
Council  and  Court  were  inclined  towards  the 
establishment  of  Episcopacy;  some  of  them  were 
darkly  working  for  the  restoration  of  the  im- 
prisoned Queen  and  her  association  in  the 
government  with  her  son,  and  one  or  two  only, 
like  Adam  Erskine,  Commendator  of  Cambus- 
kennetb,  were  also  members  of  Presbyteries  and 
staunch  supporters  of  the  Presbyterian  system.  In 
the  throes  of  a  new  epoch  and  under  the  various 
currents  of  tendency  and  motive  operating  upon 
them,  the  ecclesiastical  question  claimed  their  chief 
attention,  not  only  from  its  inherent  interest,  bat 
because  the  existence  of  the  Reformed  Church  had 
been  due  to  the  will  of  the  people  rather  than  their 
own,  and  they  had  constantly  to  reckon  with  the 
popular  element  in  its  consideration,  the  General 
Assembly  being  far  more  representative  of  the  mind 
of  the  nation  than  either  the  Council  or  Parliament. 
The  legal  basis  on  which  they  proceeded  in  their 
transactions  regarding  Montgomery  was  the  order 
concluded  at  the  convention  in  Leith  in  1572,  when, 
in  a  oouference  held  with  commissioners  of  the 
Church,  it  was  agreed  that  qualified  persons  might 
be  nominated  to  vacant  bishoprics  and  arch- 
bishoprics, and  that  their  election  by  their  respec- 
tive chapters  should  proceed  according  to  certain 
forms  contained  in  the  order,  the  ministers  who 
were  to  form  such  chapters  being  also  specified. 
This  was  a  hastily  concluded  arrangement,  and  less 
than  a  month  after  its  approval  by  Regent  Mar, 
John  Knox  refused  to  inaugurate  the  Bishop  of  St 
Andrews,  in  open  audience  denouncing  '*  anathema 
to  the  giver  and  anathema  to  the  receiver;'*  yet» 
like  most  compromises,  it  subsequently  supplied 
both  parties  with  reasons  for  justifying  their  action^ 
On  the  one  hand  it  sanctioned  the  nomination  of 
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bwhopi  and  their  institntion  at  the  hands  of  the 
miniiten  who  represented  the  chapter  of  the  dioceae 
— deans,  archdeans,  chanoellors,  and  so  forth ;  on 
the  other,  as  it  placed  the  spiritnaiities  of  the  oflSce 
under  the  jorisdiotion  of  the  General  Assembly, 
while  giving  power  over  the  temporalities  to  the 
king  it  so  far  fell  in  with  the  views  of  Melville  that 
he  recognised  "  the  bishops  that  now  are  "  in  the 
Second  Book  of  Discipline,  zi.  14.  Montgomery 
himself  qnoted  the  very  words  of  the  convention 
when  he  said  to  the  brethren  he  would  be  no  other 
bishop  than  that  of  Paul  in  his  epistles  to  Timothy 
and  Titus.  However  crudely  conceived,  the  order 
was  there,  Tulohan  prelates  had  been  appointed  by 
virtue  of  its  authority,  and  the  Church  was  now 
struggling  to  escape  from  the  toils  in  which  it  had 
involved  her  by  suspending  a  bishop  because,  among 
other  things,  "  such  office  hath  no  warrand  in  the 
Word  of  God." 

In  these  circumstances  the  leading  brethren  of 
the    Presbytery   of    Stirling   appeared    at    Holy- 
rood  before  the  Council  on  the  20th  March,  1582. 
What  took  place  is  not  recorded  in  the  Council 
Register.     "They  refused,"  says  Calderwood,  **to 
answer  to  them  as  judges  in  that  cause."    The  date 
coincides  with  that  of  a  meetingof  Presbytery,  when, 
as  we  can  infer  from  the  sederunt  of  the  minute 
of  procedure,  the  brethren  summoned  to  Edinburgh 
were  absent,  the  assessors  named  by  the  General 
Assembly  acting  in  their  stead.    Both  this  minute 
and  the  one  immediately  following,  although  short, 
are  important.    If  the  report  of  John  Duncanson, 
the  King's  chaplain,  refers  to  the  experience  of  the 
brethren  before  the  Council  it  supplies  us  with  in- 
formation not  otherwise  obtainable ;  in  any  case  it 
proves  the  continuance  of  the   friendly  attitude 
assumed  by  King  James,  while  it  is  wholly  silent 
en  the  matter  of  their  declinature  of  the  Councirs 
jurisdiction.    Throughout  the  whole  >  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, indeed,  the  young  king  shows  to  far  more 
advantage  than  his  advisers.     He  is  undecided, 
always  keeps  something  to  himself,  as  he  boasted, 
and  is  presumably  disposed  to  favour  an  Episcopal 
polity,   but  yet  on  the  whole  the  impression  is 
left  that  he  is  a  disinterested  and  intelligent  critic 
of  the  movements  in  Church  and  State,  and  more 
sympathetically  in  touch  with  his  subjects  than  the 
factious,  intriguing,  and  selfish  nobility  and  gentry 
■arrounding  him. 

"At  Striviling,  the  xx.  day  of  March,   1582. 
Pfeaentes  Alex.  Fargy,  Mr  Wm.  Stirling,  younger. 
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Miohaell  Lermonthe,  Putrick  Layng.  Miniaters— 
Johnoe  Darie,  miaisber  at  Edinbari^h ;  David 
Fargasone,  mioister  at  DuDfarmlmsr ;  John  Dika, 
miDister  at  Culroas  ;  Mr  Daocan  Name,  Johniie 
Broan,  William  iStirliog,  William  Scott,  Mr 
James  Pont,  Alexander  Forester  of  Garden, 
Adam  Spittal  of  Blairlogy,  Umphra  Canning- 
ham,  Commissioner  of  Striviling,  Alex.  Pater- 
fione,  Danoan  Name  at  Bannaburne,  and  William 
Norwall.  The  qlk  day  ane  snmmona  being  prodno- 
ed,  lawfully  execute  and  indorsed  upon  Mr  Robert 
Montgomery  charging  him  to  compear  this  day  to 
hear  and  see  himself  decerned  to  be  excommanioat 
as  the  summonds  bears  in  the  self,  the  said  Mr 
Robert  being  oft  times  called  and  not  compeared  the 
brethren  finds  that  justly  they  might  proved 
against  him,  yet,  because  that  ane  gnde  part  of 
their  number  was  absent,  and  specially  John  Dun- 
banson,  ane  appointed  by  the  Act  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  that  effect,  thocht  gude  that  the  day 
of  farther  proceeding  against  the  said  Mr  Robert 
should  be  continued,  that  the  King's  Majesty  might 
be  advertised  of  their  unreverent  handling  by  the 
said  Mr  Robert,  and  that  eftir  the  knowledge  of  his 
Highness'  good  mind  and  will  thereintill.  Ordains 
the  said  Mr  Robert  to  be  summoned  de  novo  unto 
the  synnodall  assembly  of  the  elderships  of  Ediii/- 
burgh,  Dalkeith,  Linlithgow,  and  Stirling,  te  be 
held  in  Edinburgh,  the  3rd  day  of  April  next  to 
come,  to  hear  and  see  himself  decerned  to  be  ex« 
commuoicat  for  his  wilful  and  contemptuons  break- 
ing of  the  Acts  of  the  Greneral  Assembly,  contraven- 
ing of  his  ain  promises  made  before  us,  and  othera 
notorious  crimes  that  the  said  Assembly  has  to  lay 
unto  his  charge,  or  then  to  show  ane  reasonable  why 
the  same  should  not  be  done,  with  certification  and 
he  compear  not  the  said  Assembly  will  decern  and 
ordain  the  sentence  of  excommnnication  to  be  pro- 
nounced against  him." 

Two  days  afterwards  the  King  and  Court  re- 
moved to  Stirling  to  be  present  at  the  baptism  of 
the  Earl  of  Arran's  child,  and  the  change  waa  oon- 
yenient  for  the  trial  of  the  three  bodies,  the  Presby- 
tery of  Stirling,  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  and  the 
Synod  of  Merae  and  Lothian  with  all  whom  the 
Privy  Council  had  now  to  deal.  The  presence  of 
the  King  in  their  immediate  proximity  appears, 
however,  rather  to  have  stimulated  than  discouraged 
the  Stirling  brethren.  Montgomery's  case  engrossed 
their  entire  attention  at  the  next  meeting,  and '  I 
transcribe  the  whole  minute.  "At  Striniling  the  xxvii 


day  of  March  1582.  PreMnU,  Patriok  GillMpie, 
Johnne  DanoaaaoDe,  Mr  Andro  Young,*' — ^abaaot  al 
Iha  preTioaa  meeliog — **Mr  Wm.  Stirling,  eldari 
Patrick  Layng,  Michael  Lermonth,  Robert  Men* 
tayth,  Thomaa  Swintoam,  Andro  Foreater,  mioia* 
ten,  Mr  Wm.  Stirling,  yonnger,  Mr  Alex.  Yafoi 
Wm,  Soot,  Mr  Danoane  Neyein,  Adama  Commen* 
dator  of  OambaBkyooeth,  Alex.  Foreater  of  G«rd6n, 
Adame  Spittale  of  Blairlogy,  Umphra  Cnoniogbaoii 
CommiMioner  of  Strioiling.  and  Robt.  Alexander." 
**Tbe  qlk  day  the  brethem  being  advertiaed  of  tha 
Kiag'a  Majetty'a  [mind]  gade  will  oonoemingthe 
proceeding!  against  Mr  Kobert  Montgomery,  bayth 
by  ane  writing  aent  to  them  by  John  Dary,  and  alao 
by  John  Dancanaon'a  ain  report,  thooht  gade  and 
ordaina  ane  inmmona  to  be  direct,  to  anmrnon  the 
aaid  Mr  Robert  to  compear  before  the  Synodal 
Asaembly  at  Edinbargh  the  iil  day  of  April  next 
according  to  the  ordinance  contained  in  the  Aot 
thereanent  in  their  laat  aeaaion.'* 

In  order  to  follow  the  trial  of  atrength  going  on  at 
this  time  between  the  Kirk  and  Gonrt  we  mnat  now 
leave  the  Preabytery  Book  and  look  for  a  little  at 
the  proceedinga  of  the  Priry  Conncil.  The  (Haa> 
gow  i*rc8bytery  had  been  summoned  to  appear  aa 
4th  April,  the  day  after  the  meeting  of  the  Synod 
of  Lothian,  bat  the  presence  of  both  bodiea  hap* 
pened  conjointly  a  week  later.  No  aooner  had  the 
Synod  met  in  the  Baat  Kirk  of  Edinbargh  than  they 
were  charged  by  an  officer  of  arma  at  the  inataaoe 
of  Montgomery  to  appear  on  the  12th  before  the 
Coandl  at  Stirling,  whither  on  the  11th  the  mini^ 
ters  of  the  Preab^teriea  of  Dalkeith,  Linlithgow, 
and  Edinbargh,  with  divera  eldera  repaired,  and  con- 
salting  with  the  brethren  of  Glasgow  on  the  matter, 
agreed  to  decline  the  anthority  of  the  Coanoil, 
while  willing,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  King 
or  any  of  his  coansellors  should  hear  them  €xtfu 
judicium.  On  their  being  called,  Robert  Pont,  after 
some  discussion  answered  as  had  been  arranged  be- 
tween them,  wherenpon  the  King  and  the  Duke  of 
Lennox  left  the  room  and  they  were  not  called  upon 
again.  A  copy  of  this  declinature  waa  given  them 
by  the  Jastioiary  Clerk  with  some  hesitation.  Ita 
terms  form  a  prominent  landmark  in  Soottiah  hiatory. 
"  They  altogether  disassentil  to  accept  and  admit  hia 
majistie  and  the  saids  lords  to  be  judges  competent 
in  their  cause,  being  ecclesiastical,  aa  they  allegit, 
^uhilk  properly  appartenit  to  the  judgment  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  kirk."^  On  the  following  day, 
they  secured  a  personal  interTiew  with  the  king. 
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when  Dory  told  him  it  behored  them  to  proceed  to 
the  ezcommiioioatioii  of  Montgomery  in  case  he 
proceeded  farther  in  tbematter  of  bishopric.  The  kins 
•aid,  ^'wewillnotiofferyoa."  *' We  mast  obey  God 
rather  than  man,  *'  was  the  stem,  almost  scornful  reply, 
"  and  pray  Qod  to  remove  evil  company  from  aboat 
yon."    The  king,  we  are  told,  seemed  to  be  mnch 
moved  and  not  far  from  tears.     In  the  previous 
debate  in  the  Coancil,  great  animosity  was  shown 
towards   Thomas  Smeaton,   Principal  of  Glasgow 
College,   and  Andrew  Hay,  minister  of  Renfrew, 
men  of  distinguished  learning  and  bravery,  and  who 
represented  the  Chancellor  and  Dean  of  the  See, 
because  of  their  refusal  to  act  as  Episcopal  digni- 
taries for  the  election  of  the  nominated  archbishop. 
Montgomery,  who  was  present,  gave  the  rein  to  his 
malice,  and  insinuated  that  Hay  was  implicated 
in  the  murder  of  Damley,  the  king's  father,  because 
his  brother's  son,  the  laird  of  Tallow,   had  been 
executed  for  that  crime.     Hay  was  by  no  means 
put  out  or  alarmed.    He  calmly  protested  on  behalf 
of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  as  the  Privy  Council 
decree  dated  at  Stirling  Castle,  12fch  April,  informs 
as  "  that  nothing  to  be  done  in  the  judgment  should 
in  any  wise  prejudge  the  word  of  God,  liberties  and 
privileges  of  the  kirk,  nor  the  laws  of  this  realm 
made  anent  the  same.    Qlk  protestation,"  continues 
the  edict,  "  with  diverse  others  reasons  being  heard, 
the  king's  majesty  with  advice  of  the  saids  lords, 
finds  and  declares  that  in  respect  they — the  minis- 
ters of  Glasgow — ^had  delayed  to  follow  forth  the 
said  order  and  form,  agreed  on  at  Letth,  the  right 
disposition  of  the  said  bishopric  is  devolved  in  his 
hignness'  hands  for  such  disposition  to  whom  his 
highness  thinks  gude."    The  Presbyteries  of  Edin- 
burgh, Stirling,  and  Dalkeith,   '<  qnhilk  elderships 
intends  maist  obstinately  and  disobediently  to  pro- 
oeed  to  excommunication  against  him,"  and  all  other 
Presbyteries,  Provincial  Synods  and  General  Assem- 
blies were  discharged  from  proceeding  against  Mr 
Robert  Montgomery. 

One  would  naturally  expect  to  discover  in  the 
•Presbyterial  documents  some  trace  of  this  sentence 
of  the  Privy  CounciL  It  is  absolutely  isnored. 
How  little  effect  it  produced  on  the  conduct  of 
Montgomery's  case  the  next  quotation  from  the 
minutes — a  purely  formal  one  in  appearance,  but 
really  of  considerable  significance — shows.  It  cer- 
tainly gives  the  lie  to  Montgomery's  allegation  at 
the  eosoing  General  Assembly,  that  he  only  knew 
of  his  suspension  by  common  report,  and  it  was  pro« 
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bably  eztrAotad  for  that  very  porpoM  amid  aoenM 
far  dittant  from  thoia  which  m«flt  the  ayaa  of  tha 
preaant  traaioriber  and  hia  readers.  "  At  StirliDft 
the  zvii.  day  of  April,  1582,  preeents  Patrick 
Gillespie,  John  Dancaneon,  Mr  John  Porterfield, 
Alex.  Fargy,  Mr  Wm.  Stirling,  elder,  Mr  Wm. 
Stirling,  yonoger,  Patrick  Layng,  Mr  Alex.  Yole, 
Wm.  Stirling,  John  Brown,  Alex.  Forester  of 
Garden,  and  Duncan  Name,  The  qlk  day,  Wm. 
SteTenson  being  asked  if  he  had  made  intimation  to 
Mr  Bobert  Mongomery  of  the  Act  of  Saspensioa 
pronounced  against  him  the  13th  March  last,  con- 
form to  the  command  given  to  the  said  Wm.  there* 
anent,  the  said  Wm.  affirmed  that  he  made  intima- 
tion thereof  to  the  said  Mr  Bobert  persoaally 
apprehended  and  delivered  ane  copy  of  the  said  Act 
of  Suspension,  qnha  received  the  same  and  that, 
upon  the  pennlt  of  March,  anno  1562,  in  presence 
of  John  Murray,  Patrick  Kinross,  and  (blank) 
M*Lintook." 

His  case  had  finally  passed  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Presbytery,  and  two  months  elapsed  before  his 
name  was  rewritten  in  its  register.  The  interval 
was  filled  up  with  events  bearing  directly  and 
deeply  on  the  fortune  and  fate  not  only  of 
Montgomery,  but  of  the  church  and  kingdom* 
They  are  related  at  greater  or  less  length  in  every 
history  of  Scotland,  and  only  some  notes  of  indict 
tion  are  here  required.  The  General  Auembly,  by 
which  the  sentence  of  suspension  was  to  be  con- 
firmed, was  held  at  St  Andrews,  and  met  on  the  24th 
April.  Montgomery,  having  been  cited,  appeared, 
and  made  the  statement  alwve  referred  to,  which 
the  Assembly,  of  course,  easily  disposed  of,  and 
were  entering  on  consideration  of  the  case,  when 
Mark  Ker,  the  Master  of  Bequests,  delivered  a  let- 
ter from  the  King,  charging  them  in  terms  of  the 
late  Act  of  Council  to  desist.  They  promised  that 
nothing  should  be  handled  belonging  to  the  civil 
power,  and  went  on.  A  second  message  came  by 
an  officer  of  the  Council,  charging  them  more 
peremptorily,  and  certifying  that  be  would  de- 
nounce them  rebels  and  outlaws.  The  Assembly 
persisted  and  resolved  to  deprive  Montgomery  ox 
the  ministerial  office  in  all  time  coming.  The  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  was  about  to  strike  him, 
when  he  yielded.  He  manifested  the  utmost  peni- 
tenoe,  confessed  the  crimes  sod  offences  laid  to  his 
charge,  aod  promised  to  meddle  no  farther  with 
the  bishopric  or  with  anything  else  without  leave 
of  the  General  Assembly.    The  excommunication 
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aooordiqgly  waa  not  pronoqnoe4»  bat  to  mard 
Rgainit  fait  ▼aoilUtiona,  powers  were  left  with  the 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  to  depose  and  ezcommnni- 
Oftte  him,  shoold  occasion  arise,  the  Presbytery  of 
Glasgow  being  enjoined  to  watch  if  he  kept  his  pro« 
mise.  Alas  !  for  the  inconstancy  so  often  demon- 
atrated  of  the  weakly  ambitions.  Once  more 
Montgomery,  finding  that  his  timidity  had 
offended  the  court  and  npset  ita  designs,  be- 
came nntrne  to  his  promise,  '*  followed  the 
Doke  and  taught  before  him  at  Dalkeith,"  against 
whom  John  Davie  inveighed  so  vehemently  that  he 
was  banished  from  Edinburgh.  On  the  22nd  day 
of  May,  Thomas  Snieton  came  from  Olasgow  to 
Edinburgh,  to  crave  the  Piesbytery  that  he  might 
be  excommunicated,  and  a  summons  waa  directed  to 
him  on  the  Saturday  thereafter,  but  was  not  deli- 
vered in  consequences  of  its  bearer,  the  bellman  of  Dal- 
keith, being  cast  into  prison  at  the  Duke's  command. 
On  the  eighth  of  June,  1582,  a  charge  to  appear 
before  the  Privy  Council  was  made  to  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Glasgow,  and  while  they  were  engaged  in 
answering  it  by  issuing  a  decree  in  their  turn  against 
Montgomery,  the  Provost  and  Magistrates,  partisan! 
of  the  Council,  dragged  the  moderator  from  his  chair 
and  put  him  into  the  tolbooth,  in  consequence  of 
which  riots  ensued,  and  several  atndenta  who 
defended  the  ministers  with  "jakkis,  steel  bonnets, 
hagbuttis,  and  pistolletis,"  were  injured.  The 
resolution,  notwithstanding,  was  duly  passed  and 
minuted,  and  forwarded  to  Edinburgh,  where  the 
Presbytery  immediately  met  and  appointed  John 
Davidson  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation next  day,  Sunday,  10th  June,  in  the  church 
of  Liberton.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  intima- 
tion made  of  the  fact  in  most  of  the  churches  of  the 
south  and  Glasgow  on  the  following  Sunday. 
Davidson,  who  deposed  Montgomery,  was  a  man  of 
slight  stature,  but  of  indomitable  energy  and 
courage  in  the  cause  of  the  church.  The  Duke  of 
Lennox  called  him  "  un  petit  diable." 

Montgomery's   career   as   a    bishop   had    thus 

£raotioally  came  to  a  termination,  for  although  the 
Ling  asserted  his  right  to  institute  him  apart  from 
the  authority  of  the  church,  it  was  an  idle  threat. 
He  could  not  possibly  make  a  bishop  of  an  excom- 
municated persoD,  nor  could  he  resist  the  daily 
increasing  influence  and  authority  of  the  leaders  of 
the  General  Assembly.  Having  got  rid  of  Mont- 
gomery, they  now  directed  their  attention  to  the 
grievances  which  they  had  endured  in  connection 
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with  his  appointment,  to  the  violeooe  offered  them 
in  tbe  diacbarge  of  their  apiritnal  fanctiooa  when 
jadging  his  oaae,  and  to  the  slander  occasioned  by 
those  in  high  places  who  continned  to  support  him 
after  being  exoommanicated.      The  Earl  of  Gowrie 
was  summoned  before  the  Presbytery  of  Edinbargh 
for  giving  a  banqaet  to  Signer  Paul — one  of  Lennox's 
retinae,  a  mardorer  at  the  massacre  of  St  Bartbo- 
molew — and  reoeiving  Montgomery  into  his  house. 
He   submitted    and   confessed  his   offence.      The 
Provost  and  Magistrates  of  Glasgow  were  similarly 
dealt    with  by  the  General  Assembly    for   their 
behaviour  towards  the  Presbytery  there.  The  Duke 
of  Lennox  himself  was  visited  by  a  deputation  of 
brethren  to  admonish  him  that  if  he  continued  dis- 
obedient the  Assembly  would  proceed  according  to 
their  acts,  and  his  interrogative  snswer  whether  the 
Kirk  or  the  King  were  superiors  concisely  set  forth 
the  question  of  the  hour.   At  last  it  was  determined 
by  the  Assembly  in  June,  1582,  after  an  energetic 
and  loag  remembered  opening  sermon  by  Andrew 
Melville,    in    which    he    denounced     the     bloody 
gully     of     absolute     authority,     to     present     to 
the    King     and    nobility    at     Perth    their    chief 
grievances,  fourteen  in  number,  every  one  of  which 
bore   upon    or   arose    out   of    Montgomery's   ap- 
pointment to  the  Bishopric   of  Glasgow.      As  a 
counter  blow  on  the  part  of  the  Council  his  excom- 
munication was  publicly  declared  null  and  void  at 
the  eross  of  Edinburgh  on  the  2Qd  July.  Undaunted 
by  this  hostile  declaration,  on  the  6th  of  July,  a  bold 
and  earnest  band  of  ministers,  with  some  of  whose 
names  we  have  become  familiar,  and  two  of  whom, 
Patrick  Gillespie  and  John  Porterfield,  are  mentioned 
in  the  last  extract,  set  out  for  Perth,  where  on 
arrival  they   were  ushered  into    the  presence    of 
Lennox,  Arran,  and  the  King.    Their  remonstrance 
was  delivered  and  read.  '*  Who  dare  subscribe  these 
treasonable  articles?"  said  Arran,  with  a  "tbrawn" 
countenance.      "  We    dare,"    answered    Melville, 
*'and  will  render  our  lives  in  the  cause,"  and  saying 
so  he  took  the  pen  and  subscribed  and  called  courage- 
ously on  the  rest  to  subscribe,  which  they  did. 
The  Duke  and    Arran    perceiving  their  boldness 
became  afraid,  and  after  some  calmer  language  they 
were  dismissed  in  peace. 

The  narrative  of  the  heroism  of  these  men  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated,  but  it  has  carried  us  a  short 
distance  away  from  the  immediate  subject  in  hand, 
Montgomery's  personal  history.  Little  more,  how- 
ever,  can  be  related,   for    obscurity  and    neglect 
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speedily  overtook  him.  The  aentenoe  of  ezoom- 
maoiofttion  was  no  light  one  in  those  days*  and 
must  hav«  borne  down  with  fall  weight  on  a  character 
so  generaHy  detested  as  Montgomery's.  On  the 
25th  July  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  on  being 
informed  by  the  miuister,  Mr  James  LawsoUi  that 
he  was  in  their  streets,  expelled  him  from  their  towv. 
but  within  twelve  hours,  by  his  influence 
with  the  Duke,  a  proclamation  was  made  at  the 
Cross,  declaring  him  to  be  a  good  Christian 
and  a  true  subject,  and  charging  everyone  so  to 
accept  him,  notwithstanding  the  excommunication. 
Under  the  shield  of  this  proclamation  he  returned. 
It  was  all  in  vain.  After  some  hesitation  the 
Provost  and  the  magistrates,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Lords  in  Session,  although  against  the  desire  of  the 
Earl  of  Mar,  again  expelled  him.  As  he  issued 
from  the  Tolbooth,  where  he  was  waiting,  a  crowd 
of  craftsmen  with  sticks,  and  wives  and  boys  with 
rotteo  eggs  assailed  him  so  that  he  barely  esoaped 
with  his  life  by  the  Potter  Row  Port  to  Dalkeith. 
When  the  King  heard  of  it  he  lay  down  on  the  Inch 
of  Perth,  unable  to  contain  himself  for  laughter, 
and  said  '*  he  was  a  seditious  loun." 

There  are  one  or  two  minutes  remaining  in  the 
Presbytery  record  which  refer  to  the  period  of  his 
excommunication,  and  convey  to  us  a  very  vivid 
and  realistic  picture  of  its  effects  on  Mont- 
firomery  and  those  brought  into  contact  with  him. 
It  will  satisfy  the  purpose  of  this  monograph  if  I 
simply  quote  them,  appending  an  explanatory  note 
now  and  then.  I  may  here  mention  that  the  writer 
of  the  MS.,  to  which  I  have  been  so  much  indebted, 
was  also  reader  in  the  kirk  of  Stirling,  and  that 
Montgomery,  among  other  faults  he  committed  and 
confessed,  had  once  rudely  ordered  him  to  resign  his 
office.  He  may  have  been  related  to  his  more 
famous  namesake,  John  Duncanson. 

To  conclude,  then,  these  selections  from  his  admir- 
ably performed  handiwork  : — *'  At  Stirling,  the  iii. 
day  of  July,  1582,  inter  aUa. — The  same  day  ane 
summons  being  produced,  lawfully  execute  and  in- 
dorsed upon  Robert  Ramsay,  notary.  Stein  Aikman, 
and  Gilbert  Chrystosone,  charging  them  to  compear 
before  the  brethren  the  said  day  to  answer  at  the 
instance  of  the  kirk  for  sic  causes  as  eftir  follows. 
Compeared  the  said  Robert  Ramsay  personally,  who 
being  accused  for  conferring  and  talking  with  Mr 
Robert  Montgomery,  being  lawfully  excommuni- 
cated by  the  kirk  and  lawful  intimation  thereof 
made  to  the  parishioners  of  the  burgh  of  Stirling  in 
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the  pnlpit  thereof,  answered  that  he  aaw  not  the 
said  Mr  Robert  until  he  took  him  by  the  hand  and 
then  only  craved  from  him  some  silver  that  he  was 
awand  to  him,  not  knowing  the  said  excommunica- 
tion becaose  he  was  at  Dannne  the  time  of  said 
excoromanication  in  the  said  kirk.  Farther,  being 
inquired  if  he  drank  with  the  said  Mr  Robert, 
the  said  Robert  denied  the  said  simpliciter.  The 
brethren  admonishes  the  said  Robert  Ramsay  not  to 
enter  in  the  said  Mr  Robert  Montgomery's  company, 
nor  in  presence  with  him  at  no  time  fra  this  furtb, 
so  long  as  he  was  nnder  the  said  sentence  of  excom- 
mnnication,  tfeither  yet  crave  ony  siller  fra  him 
except  he  obtain  licence  frae  some  of  the  brethren 
of  before,  nnder  the  pain  of  the  censares  of  the 
kirk.  Compeared  Stein  Aikman  personal  lie,  and 
being  aooused  for  receiving  Mr  Robert  Montgomery, 
being  excommnnicat  in  his  honse,  and  entertainiog 
of  him  therein ;  answered  that  he  never  received 
him  in  his  honse,  nor  yet  spak  with  him,  sen  be 
was  excommunicat.  The  brethren,  therefore,  ad* 
raonishes  him  fra  this  farth  so  long  as  the  said  Mr 
Robert  is  nnder  the  sentence  of  excommunication, 
not  to  eat,  drink,  confer,  nor  talk  with  him,  &c., 
nnder  the  pain  of  the  censures  of  the  kirk.  Com- 
peared Gilbert  Chrystosone,  als  thome "  {alias 
Thom ;  it  will  be  remembered  that  a  Gilbert 
Chryssone  neglected  to  score  the  first  summons  on 
Montgomery),  '*  and  being  accused  for  drinking 
with  Mr  Robert  Montgomery,  being  excommunicat 
and  intimat  as  said  is,  and  talking  with  him,  and 
leading  his  horse  fra  the  toun  end  of  Stirling  to  the 
park  yet,  the  said  Gilbert  confessed  the  hail  pre- 
mises, and  therefore  was  ordaioit  by  the  brethren 
to  mak  pnblick  repentance  at  the  publick  place 
thereof  in  the  parish  kirk  of  Stirling,  on  Sunday, 
the  15th  day  of  July  next." 

It  might  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Mont- 
gomery had  failed  to  pay  his  debts,  that  his  circum- 
stanoes  had  become  embarrased  and  this  conjecture 
is  supported  by  the  decree  of  council  issued  from 
Perth  on  the  10th  July  confirming  the  Bishop  of 
Glasgow  in  his  en^oluments.  It  sets  forth  that 
sinoe  *'ane  reverend  father,  Robert,  Bishop  of 
Glasgow,  is  lawfully  and  duly  provided  to  the  said 
archbishopric  with  all  lands,  rents,  regalities, 
fruits,  teinds,  castles,  towers,  fortalices,  and  other 
dnties  whatsoever,"  and  since  certain  feuars  will  not 
obey  and  make  payment,  therefore  "  letters  are 
direct  to  all  the  feuars  farmers,  charging  them  to 
make  payment  to  the  said  reverend  father  of  all  and 
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suDdry  fruits,  rents,  and  other  emolamenta  of  the 
croppis  and  yearis  of  God,  1581-1582  years,  instant 
and  slclyke  yearly  in  time  coming."  He  had  high 
fiiends,  this  son  of  Montgomery  of  Hassilhead 
brought  up  in  the  stately  mansion  honse  at 
Cambuakeith,  and  bo  long  as  the  Duke  of  Lennox 
was  in  the  country  he  could  reckon  on  their  aid. 
But  Lennox  had  shortly  to  depart,  and  the  misery 
which  is  here  being  warded  off,  fell,  in  spite  of  that, 
npon  his  proteg^.  Meanwhile  we  gain  another 
glimpse  of  its  approach. 

*<  At  Stirling,  the  17th  July,  l5S2*inter  aUa.-- 
The  same  day  ane  summons  being  prodnoed,  law- 
fully execute  and  indorsed  upon  Robert  Wilson, 
tailor,  Alex.  Young,  baxter,  Andrew  Squire,  and 
Margaret  Beveridge  spouse  to  James  Costello, 
charging  them  to  compear  before  the  brethren  the 
said  day  to  answer  at  the  instance  of  the  kirk  for 
the  causes  eftir  following  and  specif eit  in  the  said 
summons.  Compeared  personally  the  said  Bobert 
Wilson,  and  being  accused  for  receiving  of  Mr  Robert 
Montgomery  in  his  house,  being  excommanicat  and 
lawful  intimation  thereof  made  in  his  pariah  Kirk, 
and  entertaining  at  dinner  therein  :  Answerit  the 
said  Robert  and  denied  the  same  simpliciter.  Far- 
ther, being  accused  for  convoying  of  the  said  Mr 
Robert  down  the  gait,  confessed  the  same  bat  al- 
leged that  he  passed  with  him  only  to  crave  some 
siller  he  was  a  wand  him.  The  brethren  admonishes 
the  said  Robert  that  he  fra  thiei  furth  talk  not  keep 
not  company  in  eating,  drinking  nor  ony  uthir  ways 
with  the  said  Mr  Robert  so  long  as  he  remains  ex- 
communicat,  under  the  pain  of  the  censures  of  the 
Kirk,  and  continues  their  avysement  with  the  said 
accusations  till  they  get  farther  trial  thereof. 

'*  Compeared  Alex.  Young,  baxter,  and  being  ac- 
cused for  drinking  and  talking  with  Mr  Robert 
Montgomory  being  excommanicat,  lawful  intimation 
thereof  being  made,  as  said  is,  the  said  Alex,  denied 
that  he  drank  with  him,  but  confessed  that  he  and 
Duncan  Robertson  was  drinkand  ane  ohoppin  of 
wine  in  Michael  Gairdners  tavern,  at  the  qlk  time 
Mr  Robert  came  in  upon  them,  and  that  the  said 
Alex,  spa'k  na  thing  to  him,  but  reproved  him  for 
his  contemp  of  the  Kirk,  and  he,  at  his  awin,  took 
up  aff  the  burde  their  piece  with  wine  and  drank  of 
it.  The  brethren  admonished  the  said  Alex,  as  they 
did  the  said  Robert  Wilson  as  before."  Andrew 
Squire  did  not  appear  and  was  summoned  anew. 
At  their  next  meeting,  "  the  second  summons  being 
produced,  lawfully  execute,  and  endorsed  upon  Mr 
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Andro  Sqaira,  ohargiD^  him  to  have  ooro|)e«red  tbii 
day  to  anawer  at  the  loitaDoe  of  the  Kirk  for  en- 
tartaining  of  Mt  Robert  Montgomerie  being  ezcom- 
■maioat,  aa  at  mair  length  is  conteioit  in  the  sam- 
mont  railed  thereopon,  Q^hilk  Andrew  beingofttimee 
oidled  ooropeared  not.  The  brethren  aammons  him 
of  new." 

The  offence  ie  repeated  at  their  seeeion  on  the 
23rd  Jaly,  1582.  **  The  qohilk  Andrew  being  oft 
timea  dalied  compeared  not,  therefore  ordaina  the 
aaid  Andrew  to  be  aammoned  of  new  to  hear  and 
aee  himaelf  decernit  to  be  exoommnnicat  for  hia 
contempt  and  diaobedience."  The  pnranit  ia  un- 
relazing,  and  at  the  following  meeting,  7th  Anguat, 
their  peraeverance  ia  rewarded.  "Compeared 
the  aaid  Andro  peraonally,  qaha  being  aconaed  for 
bearing  of  Mr  Robert  Montgomery  familiar  com- 
pany and  for  talking  with  him,  the  aaid  Andrew 
oonfeaaed  that  he  waa  hia  tenant,  and  at  hia  com- 
mand he  led  down  hia  horae  before  him  to  the  tdnn 
end,  and  denyit  that  he  bore  the  aaid  Mr  Robert 
ooy  farther  company,  neither  yet  drank  nor  eat 
with  him  ain  he  waa  exoommnnicat.  Farther,  being 
aconaed  why  he  had  ao  long  diaobeyed  the  anmmona 
of  the  Kirk  and  lawfnl  chairge  thereof,  to  wit,  thia 
month  by  paat  being  fonr  aindrie  timea  anmmoned, 
neither  yet  aent  no  lawfnl  excnae  of  hia  abaence  at 
no  time,  the  aaid  Andro  conld  give  no  gude  reaaon 
therefor.  Wherefore,  the  brethren  conaideriog  hia 
great  diaobedience  ao  oft  without  ooy  lawfnl  exouae, 
ordained  him  to  mak  public  repentance  in  the  Kirk 
of  Slirliog  at  the  public  place  thereof  on  the  next 
Thnraday  that  there  ahonld  happen  ane  aermon  to 
be  made  in  the  aaid  Kirk,  for  hia  aaid  diaobedience, 
aa  he  ahonld  be  warned  thereof  b^  the  officer."  He 
mnat  have  refrained  from  doing  penance,  and 
therefore,  '*  the  21at  day  of  Angaat,  1582,  the  qlk 
day  ane  anmmona  beina  prodnced  lawfully  execute 
and  indoraed  upon  Andro  Squire,  charging  him  to 
have  compeared  the  aaid  day  to  anawer  at  the 
inatance  of  the  Kirk,  and  to  underlie  the  cenaurea 
thereof  for  hia  diaobedience  to  the  lawful  ordin- 
ancea  of  the  aame,  quhilk  Andro  being  oft 
timea  called  compeared  peraonally,  qnha  being 
aocuait  for  hia  diaobedience,  it  waa  found  by  the 
brethren  that  the  aaid  Andro  waa  nathing 
mendit,  but  continued  obatinate  and  diaobedient  aa 
of  before.  Therefore  ordained  to  delate  to  the  civil 
magiatrate,  viz.,  the  provoat  and  bailiea  of  Stirling, 
the  aaid  Andro'a  contempt  and  diaobedience  to  the 
Kirk,  deairing  them  to  adjoin  their  authority  to  the 
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authority  of  the  Kirk  in  paoisbiog  the  said  Aodro 
till  be  be  mOtred  with  repentance  and  offerr  himMll 
to  the  Kirk  and  obey  the  discipline  thereof.*' 

Finally,  as  an  illastration  on  a  small  scale  of  the 
harmony  between  the  civil  and  spiritaal  powers 
where  their  relations,  so  maoh  contested  in  the 
statecraft  of  the  time,  were  -represented  by  two 
bodies,  sQch  as  the  Presbytery  and  Magistrates^ of 
Stirliag,  animated  with  one  spirit: — "At  Stirling, 
the  iii.  day  of  September,  1582.  The  qlk  day  the 
bailies  of  the  bnrgh  of  Stirling  reported  to  the 
brethren  that  they,  for  contempt  and  disobedience 
of  Andro  Squire  to  the  brethren's  ordinance  have 
caused  their  officers  lay  hands  on  him,  who  had 
promised  to  them  to  obey  the. brethren,  whom  they 
presentit  personally  to  satisfy  for  his  said  contempt. 
The  brethren,  having  diligently  weighed  hie  long 
disobedience  and  contempt  and  bis  retase  to  satisfy 
the  ordinance  of  the  Kirk  made  thereanent,  decerned 
and  ordained  bim  to  mak  public  repentance  in  the 
Kirk  of  Stirling  the  next  Thursday  that  there  should 
happen  ane  preaching  to  be  there  nnder  the  pain  of 
excommunication." 

The  last  trace  of  Robert,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  in 
the  records  of  the  Eldership  of  Stirling  ends  with  the 
apprehension  of  the  humble  but  contumaciotis  Squire, 
who  had  manifestly  become  infected  with  the  spirit 
of  his  landlord,  and  while  confessing,  probably  with 
truth,  that  he  never  ate  or  drank  with  him,  refused, 
till  compelled,  to  obey  the  authors  of  his  excommuni- 
cation. The  final  surge  of  the  storm  has  thrown  up 
this  small  piece  of  wreckage,  typical  in  its  own  way, 
of  the  havoc  to  the  national  peace  and  prosperity 
with  which  the  disputes  that  circled  round  Mont« 
gomery's  case  were  to  become  fraught.  Five  years 
afterwards  in  June  1587i  Montgomery  made  fresh 
signs  of  submission  and  the  Geaeral  Assembly  pre- 
scribed to  him  a  form  of  repentance  which  he 
declined  to  subscribe,  but  in  the  following  spring, 
at  the  Assembly  held  in  February  1587  (8)  at  his 
own  sapplication,  the  circumstances  of  his  process 
were  reconsidered  and  it  was  found  that  he  might 
be  admitted  pastor  over  a  flock  where  be  had  given 
no  occasion  of  slander,  provided  he  was  still  qualified 
in  life  and  doctrine  to  discharge  the  duties.  He 
was  now  well  advanced  in  years.  The  changes 
wrought  by  time  had  told  upon  him  for  the  worse. 
Whatever  fire  and  ambition  he  once  possessed  bad 
been  completely  extinguished,  and  bo  the  broken 
old  man.  whose  sin  had  been  nothing  worse  tban 
a  surrender  to  the  weakness  of  ordinary  humanity 
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in  the  presence  of  grent  tempUiions  and  who  had 
amply  suffered  for  it,  the  Manse  of  Syminvtoo  most 
have  provided  a  welcome  place  of  rtst. 

Auihorities. — Register  of  Presbytery  of  Stilling 
(anpablisbed) ;  Register  of  Privy  Council ;  Book  of 
the  Universal  Kirk  ;  Oalderwood  ;  Spottis woods  ; 
Row ;  Keith  ;  Wm.  Scot  (apolegetical  narration) ; 
Heylin*8  History  of  the  Presbyterians  ;  Dr  George 
Cook's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  Robert- 
son's History  of  Scotland  and  Ty tier's  History  : 
Dr  Hew  Scott's  Fasti  Ecclesie  Scoticaose ;  Wod- 
row  Miscellany  ;  Works  of  John  Knox  (Wod row 
edition). 


The  usual  monthly  meetinsf  of  the  above  Society 
was  held  in  the  Committee  Room  of  the  T.M.C.A. 
Institute,  Allan  Park,  on  Tuesday,  2l8t  March.  In 
the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Goldie,  Col* 
Stirling  of  Gargunnock  was,  on  the  motion  of  Mr  D. 
B.  Morris,  called  to  the  chair.  The  minutes  of 
February  meeting  having  been  read  and  approved  of 
Colonel  Stirling  introduced  Mr  Andrew  M'Lellan, 
High  School,  who  submitted  "Second  Report,  with 
Specimens  of  the  L.^nd  and  Fresh  Water  Shells  of 
Stirlingshire."  A  short  paper  by  Mr  I>.  B.  Morris 
followed,  giving  an  account  of  *'  Mammalian  Remains 
found  in  Peat  Moss,"  at  Dunblane.  Mr  Kidston  read 
"  Notes  on  the  Flora  of  Stirlingshire,"  worked  out  in 
conjunction  with  Colonel  Stirling  of  Gargunnock. 
The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  heartily  accorded  to 
Mr  M'Lellan,  Mr  Morris,  Colonel  Stirling,  and  Mr 
Kidston  for  their  papers.  Mr  Morris  exhibited 
antlers  and  jaw-bone  of  red-deer  found  at  Dunblane, 
and  Mr  Kidston  exhibited  a  specimen  of  CepJialaspia 
LyeUii  (Agass.),  from  Westerton  Quarry,  Bridge  of 
Allan.  The  quarry  shows  an  interesting  section  of 
the  strata,  the  sandstone  of  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone underlying  a  bed  of  trap  rock.  The  fossil  was 
found  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  was  preserved  by 
the  late  Rev.  Mr  Ferguson.  His  son,  Mr  John  D. 
Ferguson,  Bridge  of  Allan,  has  now  presented  it  to 
the  local  collection  of  the  Society.  The  specimen 
shows  the  greater  part  of  the  shield  shaped  head  plate 
of  the  fish,  which  is  very  well  preserved  in  the  hard 
sandstone.  Beautifully-mounted  specimens  of  the 
Flora  of  Stirlingshire,  additions  to  the  list  already 
published  by  the  Society,  were  laid  on  the  table  for 
exhibition  by  Mr  Kidston.  A  vote  of  thank^  to  Col. 
Stirling  for  his  conduct  iq  the  chair  concluded  the 
business. 
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Mammalian  Remains  Found  in  Peat  Moss  at 

Dunblane. 

By  David  B.  Moabis. 

The  aotborities  at  Danblaoe  reoeotly  adopted  an 
improred  drainage  soheme,  and,  in  the  oonne  of  their 
operations,  extensire  onttinga  had  to  be  made  into 
the  soil  under  the  streets.  These  cuttings  showed 
a  numbeir  of  most  interesting  sections  of  the  strata, 
particularly  at  Ramoyle  where  the  gravels  and 
sands  of  thd  Karnes  series  were  exposed.  In  Kirk 
Street,  a  bed  of  peat  moss  was  cut  into,  5  feet  6 
inches  in  depth  at  the  deepest  part,  and  covered  by 
2  or  3  feet  of  surface  soil.  This  bed  of  peat  occupies 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  plateau  on  which  the 
Cathedral  stands.  It  stretehes,  I  am  informed, 
from  the  foot  of  the  hill  at  Braeport  to  the  chancel 
of  the  Cathedral,  which  is  partly  built  upon  it.  It 
occupies  the  eastern  portion  of  the  burying  ground, 
as  well  as  the  area  of  the  roadway  and  buildings  of 
Kirk  Street.  The  peat  moss  marks  a  natural  hollow 
where  the  plateau  adjoins  the  rising  ground,  and  must 
have  been  at  one  time  a  shallow  sheet  of  water  or  a 
swamp.  The  tissue  of  the  moss  of  which  the  peat  is 
composed  is  greatly  decayed,  but  the  portions  now 
exhibited  appear  to  consist  of  the  genus  Dicranum, 
Mosses  of  this  genus  usually  grow  in  swampy 
ground.  Mixed  with  the  moss  were  roots  of  other 
plants,  and  also  small  pieces  of  wood,  apparently 
birch  and  hazel,  but  in  a  condition  too  decayed  for 
preservation.  In  cutting  this  peat  moss  at  Kirk 
Street,  the  relics  now  exhibited  were  found.  They 
were  handed  to  me  by  Mr  John  Robertson, 
Dunblane,  who  was  present  at  the  discovery  of 
several  of  them,  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
their  preservation.  They  were  found  within  a  dis- 
tance of  several  vards.  The  relics  are  five  in 
number,  and  all  belong  to  the  Red  Deer,  Cervus 
Elaphtts. 

1.  This,  is  a  broad  piece  of  the  top  of  the  antler, 
of  great  hardness  and  strength.  It  measures  10 
inches  in  length  and  2|  inohen  in  breadth  at  the 
broadest  part.  Towards  the  trunk,  the  antler  has 
been  irregularly  broken,  and  at  the  end  it  has  been 
artificially  cut  across.  The  cut  is  very  clean,  even 
through  the  hard,  outer  surface  of  the  horn,  and  in- 
dicates that  the  section  has  been  made  with  a  good 
cutting  or  sawing  tool,  or  that  the  surface  has  been 
ground  smooth.  '  Along  the  edge  of  the  horn, 
near  the  broad  end,  are  a  number  of  cut  or 
chopped  marks  as  if  the  edge  had  been  trimmed 
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for  tome  purpoae.   *They  look  m  if  caused  by  » 
•eriet  of  outs  with  a  sharp   knife  in  the  hand, 
or  with  a  ohisel  driven  by  a  hammer.     At  the 
pointed  extremity  of  the  antler,  a  small  flake  has 
been  forcibly  broken  off,  as  if  it  had  been  strnck 
against  a  hard  object.    All  along  the  front  sorfaoe, 
'4  series  of  fine  grooves  can  be  seen  irregularly  marked 
in  the  sarfaee  of  the  horn.    These,  however,  are 
probably  the  marks  of  the  oonflicts  in  which  the  - 
•tag  engaged  with  his  fellows.      The  relic  seem<i  to 
have  bMn  used  as  an  implement  of  some  sort.    Per- 
haps it  is  an  unfinished  tool.    As  an  axe  it  would  be 
very  rude,  and  it  is  not  sharp  enough  for  a  ohisel. 
2.  This  is  a  piece  of  deer's  horn  which  has  been 
out  across  just  below  a  Jiranching  node.      The  out 
edge  is  clean  and  sharp,  If  inch  in  the  longer  by 
1^  inch  in  the  shorter  diameter.    The  longer  branch 
springing  from  the  node  is  5^  inches  long,  and  has 
been  broken  ofl  not  very  far  from  the  point,  judg- 
ing by  the  taper  of  the  horn.    The  end  has  been 
roughly  broken  across,  and  is  formed  into  two  sharp- 
ish points  with  a  cleft  between.    The  points  are  of 
the  outside  hard  horn.     The  shorter  branch  is  3 
inches  long.    It  is  as  thick  as  the  other  branch  and 
has  been  broken  shorter.    The  end  is  similar  in  ap- 
pearance to  the  other  branch  having  a  cleft  in  the 
•niiddle.      One  point  has  been  miade  and  it  has  been 
ikppareatly  intended  to  make  other  two,  but  they 
ftre  not  completed.     The  cut  of  a  sharp  tool  is 
visible  on  the  horn  here.    What  implement  the  horn 
was  intended  for  I  cannot  tell,   but  it  looks  un- 
finished. 

,3.  This  is  a  small  thin  piece,  being  tbe  brow 
antler  broken  off  a  large  horn.  Ic  is  seven  inches 
long,  following  the  curve,  and  2i  inches  in  greatest 
girth.  It  has  been  scraped  and  worn  artificially,  as 
the  outer  surface -is  not  the  natural  surf  see  of  the 
horn.  There  is  a  slight  cut  at  the  extreme  point, 
as  if  it  had  been  intended  to  make  a  cleft  there. 

4.  This  is  a  large  right  under-jaw  bone,  nearly 
entire,  13  inches  in  length.  It  contains  a  complete 
set  of  six  teeth.  The  teeth  are  not  worn,  and  the 
whole  relic  is  in  good  preservation.  It  is  remark- 
able for  its  great  size.  Dr  R.  H.  Traquair,  F.B.S.,  ' 
keeper  of  the  Natural  History  collection  of  the 
Museum  of  Science  aud  Art,  Edinburgh,  has  never 
seen  a  specimen  of  such  dimensions,  and  it  greatly 
exceeds  the  size  of  the  jaw  in  modern  representa- 
tives of  the  red  deer. 

5.  This  is  another  jaw  bone.  It  has  been  broken 
and  is  not  so  well  preserved.     It  contains  three 
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teeth,  the  others  having  fallen  away.  It  ia  a  left 
noder-jaw  bone,  and  as  it  oorreapondi  closely  with 
the  other,  they  are  probably  right  and  left  jaw  bones 
of  the  same  animal. 

I  nnderatand  similar  relics  have  been  coca- 
sionally  found  in  the  bed  of  peat  mess  from 
which  these  were  obtained.  The  Rsf.  Mr 
Davidson,  Braeport,  Donblane,  has  in  his  possession 
two  of  these.  They  are  fragments  of  deer's  born 
similar  to  those  now  exhibited.  Both  have  been 
artificially  cut  across.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine 
the  age  of  these  relics.  The  peat  moss  in  which 
they  were  found  is  one  of  the  many  peat  mosses 
which  occur  all  over  Scotland,  and  whioh  vary  in 
age  from  immediately  post  glacial  times  to  the 
period  of  written  history. 


Sbcond  Report  on  Stiblinoshibe  Land  and 
Fresh  Water  Shells. 

By  Mr  A.  M*Lsllan,  High  School. 

At  the  close  of  the  Shell  Committee's  report  for 
April,  1892,  it  was  stated  that  the  work  for  the 
coming  season  would  be  two-fold — noting  the 
topographical  distribution  in  our  vice-ooonty  of  the 
species  known  to  exist  in  the  small  area  upon  whioh 
we  then  reported,  and  raising  the  number  of  recorded 
species  to  a  figure  that  might  compare  favourably 
with  the  records  4or  other  comital  areas.  I  have 
now  briefly  to  say  how  far  we  have  been  able  during 
the  past  year  to  accomplish  this  end.  To  aid  ns  in 
field-work,  we  secured  as  a  most  useful  vcufe-meeiim, 
Rimmer's  complete  set  of  Albert- type  photographio 
prints — natural  size — of  British  land  and  fresh  water 
shells,  and  availed  ourselves  of  opportunities  for 
examining  and  reading  up  certain  representative 
local  and  national  collections. 

Topographical  distribution, — Weather — a  moat 
important  factor — was  not  in  our  favour.  The 
months  of  May  and  June  and  of  August  and  Sep^ 
tember  were  both  wet  and  cold.  The  streams  were 
full,  and  the  lake  shores  overflown  and  marshy. 
Grass  was  rank  and  generally  so  damp  as  to  make 
our  task  most  uninviting.  Often,  too,  inell  winds 
blew  across  the  upland  moors  in  which  such  hunt* 
ing  spots  as  Lochs  Coulter  and  Laggan  are  situated. 
Our  diary  of  events  for  these  months  has  more  to 
say  about  weather  than  about  themes  dear  to  a 
coQchologist,  and  amply  supports  Colonel  Stirling's 
impression  of  it.      I  think  he  states  (see  Transac- 
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tioBs  for  Febraary,  1893),  that  25^  inches  of  raiD, 
just  twice  the  average  record,  fell  in  the  Touch 
district  dnriog  the  foar  moDtba  to  which  I  have 
referred.     Our  experience  seemed  to  be  that  a  large 

groportion  of  this  excessive  rainfall  favoured 
atnrdays.  In  spite,  however,  of  these  persistent 
obstrnotions,  our  topographical  work  progressed 
satisfactorily.  We  were  enabled  to  examine  with 
greater  or  less  care  the  section  of  our  county  extend- 
ing eastwards  from  Kippen  Firs  to  Dun  more,  and 
bounded  north  and  south  by  the  Forth  and  the 
oanala  at  Camelon  and  Falkirk.  We  not  only  found 
new  habitats  for  the  shells  upon  which  we  have 
already  reported,  but  discovered  those  of  species 
not  yet  recorded,  and  what  pleased  us  most,  resorts 
of  seven  of  the  ten  previously  recorded  species 
whose  haants  we  had  last  year  sought  in  vain. 
This  branch  of  the  work  is  still  in  its  infancy  ;  and 
repeated  visits  under  altered  conditions  of  date,  of 
hour,  and  of  weather  to  each  locality  will  be 
necessary  before  it  can  be  affirmed  of  species  that 
they  are,  as  regards  our  vice-county,  either  common, 
or  rare,  or  local,  or  non-indigenous.  I  may  add 
that  through  the  kindness  of  individuals  we  have 
been  enabled  to  record  species  for  Arnprior, 
Bnohlyvie,  Balfron,  and  Banton.  The  following, 
as  far  as  our  examination  has  gone,  may  be  named 
as  the  most  widely  distributed : — Ancylus  flaviatilis, 
Limnsea  peregra,  Arion  ater, .  A.  Bourguignati, 
Limax  agrestis,  Vitrina  pellucida,  Zonites  cellarius, 
Z.  alliarius,  Z.  nitidulus,  Z.  crystallinus.  Helix 
n^moralis,  H.  hispida,  H.  rotundata.  Pupa  umbili- 
oata,  Glansilia  rugosa,  Zua  lubrica,  and  Carychium 
minimum.  We  have  found  few  habitats,  as  yet, 
for  Bythinia  tentacnlata,  Planorbis  contortus, 
Spherinm  corneum,  Fisidium  amnicam,  Physa 
hypnornm,  Snccinea  elegans.  Helix  aculeata,  and 
BnUmus  obscnrus.  Our  rarest  species  are  Aoodenta 
oygnea  (Banton  Reservoir,  Kidston),  Unio  margari- 
tifer  (Forth,  M'Dougall),  Pisidum  roseum  (Buch- 
lyvie,  M'Dougall),  Valvata  piscinalia  (Loch  Coulter, 
Scott),  Zonites  excavatus  (Cumbernauld,  Binnie), 
Helix  caperata  (Polmont,  Evans),  Helix  arbustorum 
(Stirling  Castle,  Lowson). 

SheU  cenmu,'--Ot  the  141  records  for  the  United 
Kingdom  only  101  (if  the  Testacellse  be  excluded  as 
non-indigenous)  have  hitherto,  as  far  as  we  know, 
been  verified  for  Scotland  ;  and  as  many  of  the  40 
anreoorded  species  are  either  non-indigenous  or 
local,  we  do  not  anticipate  a  large  addition  to  the 
liat  of  Soottiah  species.     Only  27  of  the  34  British 
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genera  have  hitherto  been  recorded  for  Sootlaad. 
We  have  collected  types  of  24  of  these,  and  hare 
reason  to  thiok  that  more  diligent  search  will  l6ad 
to  the  discovery  of  habitats  of  the  other  three— 
Dreissena,  Amalia,  and  Acme.  Dnring  the  past 
eighteen  months  we  have  noted  58  of  the  Scottish 
species;  but  as  may  be  deduced  from  an  examination 
of  the  returns  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  for 
Scotland,  we  have  found  all  the  species  most  com- 
monly diffused,  most  of  those  that  are  considered 
uncommon,  and  several  of  what  may  not  unfairly  be 
called  the  rarer  species.  A  glance  at  the  Bdiabnrgb 
and  the  Fife  lists  has  given  us  the  names  of  twenty- 
five  species,  which  may  yet  be  added  to  our  reoordfl 
for  Stirlingshire.    The  result  may  be  thus  stated : — 

Collected  in  1891-2, 88 

Collected  in  1892-3, 20 

Previous  records  not  yet  noted  by  us,    8 

Total  number  of  species,.... 61 

The  records  which  have  not  yet  been  verified, 
either  by  the  Committee  or  by  other  members  of  tb« 
Society,  are  Helix  caperata,  Zonites  excavatus,  and 
Valvata  piscinalis.  The  twenty -five  species  for 
which  we  would  be  pleaned  to  verify  habitats  for 
our  vice-county  are  Spbaerium  lacustre,  Pistdiam 
cinereum,  P.  nitidum,  Anodonta  anatina,  Drisissena 
polymorpha,  Valvata  cri^tata,  Planorbis  nautileus, 
P.  parvus,  P.  carinatus,  P.  marginatus,  Limfi«a 
auricularia,  Ancylus  lacustris,  Amalia  oarinata,  A. 
gagates,  Arion  minimus,  Succinea  putris»  Zonttes 
Draparnaldi,  Helit  sericea,  H.  f nsca.  Pupa  ringens, 
P.  marginata,  Vertigo  pygmcea,  V.  minutissima,  V. 
substriata,  Zua  tridens.  To  the  younger  members 
who  may  wish  to  take  up  the  subject,  I  can  recom« 
mend  Dr  Williams'  excellent  shilling  treatise  on 
"  Land  and  Freshwater  Shells "  in  the  Toung 
Collector  Series,  To  those  who'  may  desire  to  take 
a  wider  view,  and  who  are  acquainted  wiih  histo- 
logical methods  of  study,  I  may  mention  Professor 
Ray  Lankester's  contribution,  *^  Mollusca,"  to  the 
latest  edition  of  the  Encyclopesdia  Britannioa. 

I  append  a  list  of  the  sixty -one  species  noted  for 
Stirlingshire.  The  numbers  refer  to  the  list  for  tha 
United  Kingdom. 

Fresh  Water. — 1  Sphserium  cornenm,  6  Pisidiam 
amnicum,  6  P.  fontinale,  7  P.  pulchellum,  9 
P.  pusillum,  11  P.  roseuni,  14  Unio  margaritifeV)  lH 
Anodonta  cygnea,  21  Bythinia  tentaeulata,  26 
Valvata  piscinalis,  30  Planorbis  albns,  82  P# 
spirorbis^  37  P>  contortus,  39  Physa  hypnorutti,  40 


PbjTM  fenkinttlit,  44Llttiin*  peregn,  47  L.  p«la«tris, 
48  L.  traDOAtala,  60  Anoylnt  flnviatilis. 

lAind.^62  ArioD  ftter,  63  A.  hortesiii,  64  A. 
■abfofloas,  56  A.  Boavgvigaftti,  60  UBnaz  flftTW,  61 
L  a^ealis,  62  L.  Inyia*  64  L.  Arbornm,  66  L. 
ttizimna,  66  L.  oiiMreo-niger,  70  Saooinea  fltogioi, 
76  Vitnna  ^ellttoida,  77  Zonitat  oallariaa,  7S  Z. 
allfarioa,  80  Z.  nitidiilaa,  81  Z.  pnraa,  82  Z. 
radiatoloi,  83  Z.  nitidai,  84  Z.  azoavataa,  86  Z. 
oryitailinna,  86  Z.  fnlTsat  87  Haliz  Umellata,  88  H. 
aealaata,  90  H.  aaparaa,  91  H.  nemoraliai  92  H. 
bortenria,  93  H  arbuatorniD,  97  H.  oonoinaa,  98 
Hi;  hiapida,  104  H*  aaperata^  106  H.  rotondatai  107 
H.  nipeatriai  108  Hv  pygfona,  109  H.  palohalla,  114 
Bttlimaa  obaontQag  118  Papa  nmbilicato,  129  Vertigo 
edafeMa,  itl  Balia  paryena,  132  Olaaailia  rajroaa, 
137  Zaa  Itbrioa,  139  Garyohkiin  minimam,  96  Halix 
nifaaoana. 

Nona  ov  tbm  Flora  ov  SnsuNOiHna^ 
(Third  Paper.) 

By  ,Co|.  Smuvo  of  Garg;aoDOok,  and  Bobibx 
EODSTON,  ]^.R.S.£!.,  F.G.S. 

In  layiiig  before  tba  Society  oar  tbird  report  on 
tbe  Flor*  of  Btklin^abiva,  we  are  able  to  reeord  39 
BpMiea  and  5  tarietiea  whioh  were  not  inclnded  in 
tM'preriona  papera,  bnt  it  ia  deiirable  before  giving 
tb^  fiat  of  ibeae  additiona  to  make  a  few  notaa  on 
aoibe  of  the  new  jnodrda  aa  well  aa  on  lome  of  tboae 
previoaahr  reoerded*  In  onr  aeisond  report  we  ra« 
corded  ffpha  laijIMid  far  district.  I.  Tbe  apeol- 
m^na  ▼«ried  aomewbat  from  tbe  tvpical  form,  though 
they  warn  thought  to  be  referable  to  that  speoiea. 
To  aettle  the  point,  the  locality  was  again  Tiaited 
laat  year^  and  additional  apeoimens  were  eollectad, 
which  were  anbmittad  to  Mr  Bennett,  Croydon,  who 
aaya,  '*  Tour  plant  ia  rather  a  pnaala^  but  I  belicrre 
mast  go  to  Typha  angtutifoUa,  When  in  flower  akid 
freah  the  atigmaa  eaiily  diatingniah  them,  bnt 
dried  it  ia  not  ao  eaay."  The  record  of  Typha  ImtU 
fcUd  maat  ther^ore  await  farther  confirmation.  In 
laat  year'a  paper,  though  mentioned  in  the  notea, 
P(aamo§iehn  itnduUUus  wha  omitted  from  the  general 
lial,  ao  it  haa  been  inclnded  in  the  liat  given  thia 
year. 

Of  the  plants  of  which  we .  saw  specimens  from 
the  bbaiity  for  tbe  first  time  last  season,  tbe  follow^ 
iagare>Jititfadaetions,  and  do  not  form  any  part  of 
thef^  indigeiioaa  fl^ra  t-^kmeUtm  adieian,   Kranta,* 
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var,/<Ktida,  Fr. ;  Euonymua  ewopasua,  L. ;  MeUlotm 
officinaU8t  Desv.;  Fragaria  eUUior,  Ehrh.;  Saxifraga 
umhroaa,  L,;  Saxifraga  umbroaa,  L.,  var.  punctata 
Don. ;  Dtpsaew  sylvestris,  L. ;  Matricaria  Chamo* 
nulla,  L. ;  Ceniaurea  Sedbiotat  L.;  PoUmonium 
ecBTuleum,  L.  Anchusa  officinalis,  L.  ;  CusctUa 
JBfpiUnum,  Weihe. ;  MentTia  viridis,  L. ;  MentJia 
Piperita,  Huds. ;  Acorus  Calamus,  L. ;  Bromus 
TnadritensU,  L. 

Of  these,  Suonymus  europcBus  is  evidently  planted ; 
Fragaria  elatior  (Hautboy  Strawberry),  is  probably 
an  escape  from  cnltivation ;  Saxifraga  umbrosa,  and 
va/r.  punctata,  Meniha  viridis j  Mentha  Piperita  are 
garden  escapes.  Cewtaurea  Seahiosa,  though  a  Scotch 
plant,  was  evidently  introduced  in  the  locality  at 
which  we  collected  oor  specimens.  Dipsaeus  syU 
vestris  was  collected  by  Mr  Stirling  of  Qardeo,  on 
the  side  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Railway,  near  Port 
of  Monteith  Station,  which  here  was  an  introduc- 
tion ;  the  plant  is  doubtfully  a  native  in  Scotland. 
Cuseuta  EpUinum  is  now  probably  extinct  in  the 
county.  Formerly,  when  flax  was  grown,  the  plant 
was  common  in  those  districts,  but  since  flax  has 
ceased  to  be  cultivated  in  Stirlingshire,  the  Ouseuta 
EpUinum,  which  is  a  parasite  on  it,  appears  to  have 
quite  disappeared.  Strictly  speaking,  it  should  not 
be  retained  in  the  list  of  county  plants,  and  our 
record  is  from  an  old  specimen  in  the  late  Professor 
Uennedy's  Herbarium,  now  in  the  Andersonian 
College,  Glasgow.  Occasionally  LvMim  usitaiissimum 
is  found,  and,  of  course,  Ouseuta  EpUinum  may  be 
found  on  it ;  but  at  the  best,  both  are  introductions. 
Sagitta/ria  sagittifoUa  and  Apera  Spica-verUi  may  be 
natives,  but  at  present  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
settle  the  question.  In  regard  to  Apera  Spiea-venti 
it  was  recorded  from  Fife  by  Pamell,  in  his  "Grasses 
of  Scotland,"  in  1842.  There  seems  no  reason  why 
these  two  plants  should  not  be  natives,  but  their 
claim  as  such  in  Stirlingshire  requires  to  be  more 
fully  investigated. 

The  following  new  records,  to  us  (though  some  of 
them  have  been  previously  noted  by  others)  we 
believe,  to  be  native : — Ranunculus  Lenormandi,  F. 
Schultz;  Subularia  aguatica,  L.;  Gerastium  semi' 
decandrum,  L.;  Sagina  cUUUa,  Fr. ;  Otnissta  anglica, 
L.;  Sax^raga,  granulata,  L.;  Cicuta  virosOf  L.; 
Sium  Uxtifolium,  L.;  Cnicus  arvensis,  Hoffm.,  van 
vestitus ;  Jiieracium  pallidum,  Biv.,  var.  Schmidtii, 
Tausch.;  Hieradum  rubicundu/in,  Hanbury;  Hiera* 
dum  duriceps,  Hanbnry ;  JSieradum  sparsifolium, 
Lindb.;  MyosoOs  cuUina,  Hoffm.; reronicapoUto, Fr.; 
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Origanwn  vulgwe,  L.:  Nwitia  Nidtt$-avi$,  RIth.; 
0&nv€tUaria  maj<Uig,  L.;  Juneus  Oerardit  Lois.; 
Potamogeton  punUua,  L.,  var,  BerehMoldH^  Fieber.; 
Sederia  eannUea,  Soop,;  Brwnus  <uper,  Miiit.,  var, 
ieroHnw,  Benek. ;  Agropifr&n  e%ninumt  Beaar.; 
Eqimetum  prcUense,  Ehrh. 

TCfenitta  angliea  we  have  not  foand  onraelvM,  and 
oar  record  is  taken  from  a  specimen  in  the  late 
Professor  Kennedy's  Herbarium.  We  have  not  yet 
had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  locality  at  which 
his  specimen  was  got.  NeoUia  Nidu$-wois. — This 
we  also  have  not  met  with,  and  onr  record  is  from  a 
specimen  collected  by  the  late  Br  Arcott,  which  is 
now  in  Professor  Hennedy's  Herbarinm.  We  may 
say,  however,  that  quite  recently  we  are  informed, 
on  good  authority,  it  had  been  found  more  recently 
near  Denny,  though  no  specimen  as  yet  has  been 
submitted  to  us  from  that  locality.  ConvaUaria 
nu^aUa  (Lily    of   the   Valley.) — It   may    not   be 

?;enerally  known  that  this  much  appreciated  planl: 
or  garden  cultivation  is  a  native  oi  Scotland,  and 
we  believe  it  is  native  in  the  locality  where  we 
found  it,  a  view  in  which  both  Mr  A.  Bennett  and 
Dr  Buchanan  White  concur.      It  also  occurs  native 
in  Perthshire.    Onr  record  for  Sesleria  ccerulea  is 
from  a  specimen  in  Professor  Hennedy's  Herbarinm, 
from  Ben  Lomond.      We  have  not  yet  met  with  it 
there,  though  Hennedy  in  his  Clydesdale  Flora  says 
it  is  plentiful  on  Ben  Lomond.     For  the  records  of 
Sagittaria  BagUH/oUat  Slum  laii/oUum,  and  Camelina 
saUva  var,  foetida,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr  Johnston 
Shearer.      A    Stirlingshire    specimen    o(  the    last 
mentioned  plant  is  also  in  Hennedy's  Herbarium. 
We  have  also  seen  a  specimen  of  Sagittaria  sagittu 
folia  ioT  Stirlingshire,  collected  by  Messrs  J.  &  R. 
Wilkie,   which   was  communicated   to  us  by  Mr 
Johnston  Shearer.     To  Professor  King,  Andersonian 
College,  Glasgow,  we  are  much  iudebted  for  the 
privilege  of  going  over  the  Herbarium  of  the  late 
Professor  Hennedy,  in  whose  collection,  in  addition 
to  those  records  already  mentioned  from  this  source, 
we  saw  the  Stirlingshire  specimen  oiAeorus  Oalamtu, 
In  addition  to  the  specimen  of  Dipsa^us  aylveitris 
communicated  to  us  by  Mr  Stirling  of  Garden,  we 
are  fnrthnr  indebted  to  him  for  a  new  locality  for 
Opkioglo88um  vulgatum,      Mr  L.  Watt,  Clydebank, 
in  addition  to  other  assistance,  has  given  us  Stirling- 
shire   specimens    of  Cicuta  virosa  and   Suhularia 
aquatica,   Hiera^um  ruhicundum   and    ffieraeium 
sparnfoUum,      The  example  from  which  we  record 
Polemonium  caTu/eum,'Js  from  near  the  Distillery, 
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GMgQtfiiook,  Aftd  ftM^Ollcfst^d  bT^he  4ato  Mr  W^t. 
Geddes,  Bridge  of  Allan.  Mr  P.  B.|MorrUi  bu  added 
new  diatriot  reoOrdi  lor  Trifouum,  arverue  and 
LychnU  QUhago,  Tn  addition  to  %\%r  Britiah  plants 
or  those  oauaUy  tnpladed  ia  dories  on  British 
Botany,  the  following  fereifgn  introdoetions  have 
been  found  growing  on  the  waate  ground  beside  the 
Dooks,  Grangemouth,  and  hare  evidently  been  intro- 
dooed  from  ballast  dischnri^ed  on  this  spot : — 
Skymbrium  pcmnonhum,  Saponaria  Vacearia, 
PotentiUa  Norwegica,  AehiUea  nobUis,  Beta  vul^ris. 
For  assistanoe  in  naming  or  confirming  onr  iden- 
tifioations,  we  are  maoh  indebted  to  Messrs  J.  &  A. 
Groves,  London ;  to  Mr  F.  J.  Hanbnry,  for  going 
over  the  Bienieia ;  to  Mr  A,  Fryer,  Chatteris,  for 
revising  oar  Potamogetona,  and  espeoially  to  ilr  A. 
Bennett,  for  assistanoe  in  many  oases  o^  doobt,  and 
also  for  assistanoe  with  the  Potamogetona,  Oar 
second  report  contained  a  list  of  712  species  and  43 
varieties,  to  these  there  mast  now  be  added  39 
species  and  5  varieties,  making  in  all  751  species 
and  48  varieties,  of  all  of  which  we  have  seen 
Stirlingshire  specimens. 

ADDITIONAL  C0U»T7  AND  DISTBICT  BEC0BD8  FOR  STIBUNO 

SHIBE. — 1892. 
(Those  marked  *'  are  not  induded  in  our  previout  lUts,) 

No.  Name  Districts. 

12     8     4 

*  21    Bannnoalos  Ijenormandi,  F.  Shaltz.       x    - 
118    Sisymbriam  AUiaria  Scop.  -     x 

*  121  Camelinasativa,  Krantz,  var.  foetida,  Fr.  X  - 

*  122  Sahularia  aqaatioa,  L.                             •  - 
209  Lychnis  Githago,  Lam,                           -  x 

*  214  Cerastium  semidecandram,  L.                x  - 

*  241  Sagina  ciliata,  Fr.                                   x  - 

*  315  Euonymns  Europsdos,  L.                         x  - 

*  320  Genista  anglica,  L.                                 x  • 

*  340  Melilotas  officinalis,  Besr.  (M.  arvensis 

W.)  -     X 

350   Trifolinm  arvense,  L.  x 

413   Spiraea  salicifolia,  L.  x 

*  482    Fragaria  elatior,  Ehrh.  x 
525    Pyras  Aria,  Sm. 

*  541    Saxifraga  nmbrosa,  L.  x 

*  5416        do.  do.       var,  punctata  Don.  x 

*  547          do.      granalata,  L.  x 

*  627    Cicuta  virosa,  L.  x 

*  637   Siam  latifolium,  L.  x 
643   Scandex  Peoten-Veneris,  L.  x 

*  720   Dipsacus  sylveBtris,  E. 
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769    Matrioaria  Chamomilla,  L. 
706    Arctmtn  mibus,  Sobeak. 
800    Ciorcaft  arveDBis,  Hoffm.,  var.  ▼eatitna.  i 
817    Cedtaarea  Soabioaa,  L. 
853&  HieraciampallidQin,  Biv.,  var.  Sobmidtti, 
Taascb.  z 

mbionndain,    F.,    J.   Han- 


X 


do. 
bary. 
do. 
do. 


daricepa,  F.,  J.  Hanbnry. 
apareifoliiim,  Lindb. 

*  85^  maroram,  L.,  var.  microolad* 

imn,  Dablat. 
906    Campanula  rotandifolia,  L. 
949    Lyatmachia  volgaria,  L. 

*  981    PoUmoniom  caernleum,  L. 

*  988    Accbuaa  officinalia,  L. 
*1000    Myoaotia  collina,  Hoffm. 

1010    CoDVolvolna  arvenaia,  L. 
*1011    Cnacata  EpiliDQin,  Weihe. 

1036    Linaria  vnlgaria,  Mil. 
*1049    Veronica  polita,  Fr. 
*1106    Mentha  viridia,  L. 
*1106        do      Piperita,  Hada. 
*1117   Origanom  vnlgare,  L. 

1296    Salix  atirita.  L. 
*1329    Neottia  Nidaa-avia,  Riob. 
*1395    Convallaria  Diajalia,  L. 
*1429   Jancoa  Gerardi,  Loia. 
*1464    Acoraa  Calamua,  L. 
^1473    Sagittaria  aagittifolia,  L. 

Potamogeton  ondulataa,  Wolfg. 
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puaillaa,  var.  Berchtoldtl 


do. 
Fieber. 

*1663    Apera  Spica*venti,  Beanv. 
*1688    Sealeria  cserolea,  Scop. 

1731    Featuca  arnndinacea,  Schreb.  x 

*1733aBromaa  aaper,  Murr,  var.  aerotinua, 

Benek.  x 

*1735    Bromna  madritenaia,  L. 
*1749   Agropyton  canionin,  Beauv.  x 

^1813    Equiaetam  pratenae,  Ehrh.  x 
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The  last  meeting  of  the  seBsion-— 1892-93— of  the 
above  Society,  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Y.M.G.  A. 
Inatitute,  Allan  Park,  en  Tuesday,  April  18.  The 
Rev.  Mr  Goldie  presided,  and  there  was  a  large 
attendance  of  members  of  the  Society  and  of  the 
general  public.  As  it  was  an  open  meeting  the 
usual  preliminaries,  reading  of  minutes,  &c.,  were 
dispensed  with.  The  Chairman  in  appropriate 
terms  introduced  Mr  A.  F.  Hutchison,  the  lec- 
turer of  the  evening,  who  read  a  most  inter- 
esting] and  exhaustive  paper  on  "  The  Standing 
Stones  and  other  Rude  Monuments  of  the  Stirling 
District,  with  lime-light  illustrations."  from  photo- 
graphs prepared  by  Mr  Robert  Kidston.  The 
list  of  monoliths  includes  : — Stones  at  Randolph- 
field,  which  Mr  Hutchison  considers  to  be  of  much 
older  date  than  the  skirmish  between  Randolph  and 
Clifford  on  the  eve  of  Bannockburn,  which  they  are 
supposed  to  commemorate  ;  the  "  Stones  **  in 
Airthrey  and  in  Alloa  Parks,  and  at  Clackmannan  ; 
the  *'  Gathering  Stone  "  and  the  so-callbd  *'  Wallace 
Stones  "  on  Sheriffmuir  ;  the  Harperstone  Circles  ; 
stones  and  remains  ef  stone  circles  at  Greenloaning, 
Blackford,  and  Auchterarder,  including  the  "Camp' 
Stone  and  the  *' Gordon"  Stone;  the  Glenhead, 
Boreland  Hill,  and  Mailing  Stones ;  the  Aberfoyle 
Circles ;  the  Fintry  Stones,  including  those  at 
Machar,  Knochcraich,  and  Broadgates ;  the  '*  Anld 
Wives*  Lift "  on  Craigmaddie  Moor,  the  Arnprior 
and  Herbertshire  Stones,  and  the  '*  Druid's  Stone  " 
at  Dnchlage. 

At  the  close,  the  Chairman  said  he  was  sore  he 
spoke  the  feeling  of  the  meeting,  when  he  charac- 
terised Mr  Hutchison's  lecture  as  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  their  archsdological*  knowledge.  It  was 
an  admirable  lecture,  admirably  illustrated,  and  one 
hardly  knew  whether  the  illustrations  or  the  litera- 
ture was  the  better.  Col.  Stirling,  in  proposing  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr  Hutchison  and  Mr  Kidston, 
spoke  in  similar  laudatory  terms.  In  reply,  Mr 
Hutchison  said  his  descriptions  would  have  been 
nothing  without  the  beautiful  photographs  so  care- 
fully prepared  by  Mr  Kidston.  It  had  given  him 
great  pleasure  to  wander  through  the  country  with 
such  a  companion,  so  full  of  information  on  botanical, 
geological,  and  archaeological  subjects.  Some  stones 
still  remained  to  be  described,  but  these  might  form 
the  subject  of  a  paper  at  some  future  time.  A  vote 
ef  thanks  to  Mr  Goldie  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair, 
moved  by  Mr  D.  B.  Morris,  concluded  the  business. 
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BT   ▲.    T.    HUT0HI8ON,    M.A.,    RBCTOB  OF  THB 
HIGH  SCHOOL,  8TIBLINO. 

BANDOLPHFIBLD     8T0NBS. 

Before  defloribing  in  detail  the  Standiog  Stooea  of 
Ihe  dietriot — of  the  greater  nomber  of  which  Mr 
Kideton  bM  prepared  photographt  to  be  shown  by 
the  lime«light — it  may  be  proper  to  make  a  few  re- 
marks of  a  somewhat  general  character. 

DISTRIBnnON. 

Mr  Ridston  has  kindly  prepared  a  map  of  the 
district  showing  the  geographical  distribution  of 
these  ancient  monaments.  A  very  cnrsory  examina- 
tion of  it  shows  that  they  follow  very  much  the 
hill-contoar  of  the  country.  The  greater  number  of 
them  keep  along  the  hill-slopes  :  the  others  are 
scattered  over  minor  rising  grounds,  often  sur- 
rounded by  higher  summits.  It  is  well,  however, 
to  be  cautious  in  drawing  an  inference  from  this 
with  too  great  certainty.  The  stones  that  still  re- 
main are  m  positions  which  have  afforded  the  best 
ohances  of  preservation.  The  lower  grounds  have 
been  under  cultivation  for  many  centuries,  and  if 
Standing  Stones  ever  did,  in  any  numbers,  exist  on 
thtm,  they  are  not  unlikely  to  have  been  destroyed 
or  removed  as  obstacles  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  Very  few  of  those  to  be  described  are  situated 
on  arable  ground,  and  one  of  these — the  Harperstone 
Circle — ^has  been  irretrievably  ruined  by  the  opera- 
tions of  the  farmer.  The  very  small  fragments  of 
it  which  remain  would  probably  by  this  time  have 
entirely  disappeared,  hacl  not  the  field  been  allowed 
to  go  out  of  cultivation.  The  majority  are  dis- 
bntod  over  hillsides  and  uncultivated  moorlands. 

OBIBNTATION. 

All  the  stones  examined  show  a  sort  of  Orienta- 
tion. Wherever  there  was  anything  like  an  align- 
ment, or  where  there  was  any  indication  of  a 
diametrical  direction — as  in  the  Circle  at  Aberfoyle 
— and,  in  the ,  case  of  single  stones,  where  any 
peculiarity  of  setting  gave  them  the  appearance  of 
pointing  to  a  particular  quarter,  the  direction  has 
been  carefully  taken  with  an  azimuth  compass,  with 
the  result  that  all  have  been  found  to  point  nearly 
in  the  same  direction.  That  direction  is  North  of 
East.  They  all  look  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
quarter  of  sun-rise  at  the  summer  solstice.  Such  a 
general  uniformity  of    direction    can  scarcely    be 
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Moi^eiDtftl.  It  9661118  to  {KHot  to  their  erection  ^f  ^ 
race  of  natare-worshipperB,  who  set  up  their  rude 
altars  or  memorial  stones  to  catch  the  first  beasAs  of 
the  rising  sua.  That  the  direction  is  not  invariably 
exact  to  a  point  or  two  of  the  compass  seems  rather 
a  confirmatioD  of  this  idea  than  otherwise.  There 
were  no  magnetic  compasses  in  those  days.  The 
worshippers  of  the  sun -god  would  have  to  watch  for 
his  appearance.  And  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  bounding  horizon — whether  sea,  or  plain,  or 
hill — the  point  from  which  his  first  rays  stmek  the 
sacred  place  would  be  a  little  more  to  the  North  or 
a  little  nearer  the  East. 

BUBIALS. 

There  cau  be  no  doubt  that  many — I  should  say 
most — of  these  stooes  mark  places  of  interment  of 
the  unkuown  great  of  early  times.  Burial  and 
worship  may  have  been  conjoined  at  the  same  place. 
The  practice  of  burying  in  sacred  places  has  com^ 
down  through  the  ages  to  the  present  day.  But 
even  when  stones  were  set  up  simply  to  mark  inter- 
ment, it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  they  would  be 
set  to  face  the  sacred  quarter.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
oists  that  have  been  dug  up  in  stone  circles  and 
beside  Standing  Stones  have  been  found  generally — 
so  far  as  my  own  knowledge  goes,  invariably — 
lying  in  this  same  north-easterly  direction.  The 
only  stone  in  the  list  I  am  about  to  subniit  that 
varies  from  this  general  direction  is  the  incised 
stone  in  Alloa  Park,  which  faces  east  and  wesU 
This,  however,  does  not  affect  the  stat:ement.  The 
Alloa  stone  bears  marks  of  an  early  Christian  origin, 
and  so  is  oriented  in  conformity  with  Christian 
custom,  white  the  earlier  Pagan  monuments  face 
the  rising  sun. 

COMMBMOBATION  STONES. 

Some  stones  are  said  to  have  been  erected  to 
commemorate  battles  and  other  historical  events. 
It  was  no  doubt  a  widely  prevalent  custom  to  set 
up  memorial  stones  of  this  kind,  although  I  do  not 
know  to  what  extent  it  ever  prevailed  in  this 
country.  In  our  own  neighbourhood  there  are  at 
least  two  sets  of  stones  usually  said  to  be  connected 
with  battle  sites.  This  identification,  in  the  one  case 
(Randolphfield)  rests  entirely  on  traditioa,  and  of 
the  existence  of  that  tradition  we  have  no  written 
evidence  that  goes  back  much  beyond  a  hundrecl 
years.    In  the  other  case  ( Airtfirey)  it  has  np  other 
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foandatioii  than  a  gaeM  of  the  hiatoriaD  of  Stirling- 
ihire. 

BOUNBABT  8T0NB8. 

Sk^Some  itooes  andonbtedly  hare  been  erected  M> 
ib^rk  the  boundariea  of  propertiea  or  the  limits  of 
eanotaary  rights.  These^speoially  the  latter  kind 
— woald  acquire  a  ohsraoter  of  sanctity  ;  bat  tj^ey 
are,  of  coarse,  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  iSl% 
In  regard  to  the  periods  of  erection  of  the  rnde 
stone  monaments,  the  general  agreements  among 
experts  may  be  summarised  as  follows.  The  on* 
hewn  and  aninscribed  stones  are  assigned  tp 
Pagan  times. '  Stones  incised  with  rnde  crosses  and 
symbols  belong  to  the  early  Christian  ages.  The 
more  elaborately  scolptnred  stones,  of  coarse,  are  of 
a  later  period.  Stone  Circles  and  Dolmens  have 
been  fonnd  to  contain  barials  of  the  Bronse  Age^ 
with  both  cremated  and  nnbarned  remains.  Trian- 
gular and  rectangular  groups  of  Standing  Stones 
are  held  to  belong  to  the  Iron  Age. 

CUP-MARKS. 

The  cap-marks  are  still  a  pnnle  to  arohMologists. 
It  was  once  supposed  that  they  might  have  been  in- 
tended for  oontaioing  liquid-milk,  or  fat,  or  even 
blood — fqr  the  gods.  As  they  are  shallow^4nd 
their  contents  therefore  would  be  soon  exhaled  or 
dried  np  by  the  snn,  and  so  apparently  be  accepted 
by  the  god,  the  idea  was  thought  not  to  be  with- 
out probability.  But,  in  the  case  of  Standing 
Stones  at  least,  the  cups  are  found  quite  as  often  on 
tiie  side  as  on  the  top  of  tiie  stone,  and,  in  other 
eases,  more  often  than  not,  the  surface  on  which 
they  appear  is  sloping  and  not  flat.  By  far  the 
most  numerous  and  elaborate  cup-markings  are  on 
took-surfaces  or  great  boulders.  It  is  on  these  th«t 
the  encircling  grooves,  the  radial  ducts,  the  con- 
necting lines,  the  spirals  and  other  characteristic 
markings  appear.  The  most  that  can  be  said  of 
their  meaning  as  yet  is,  that  they  appear  to  belong 
te  some  still  nndeoiphered  religious  symbolism  of 
early  man.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  should  be 
found  that  they  have  some  reference  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  heavens  and  possibly  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  celestial  bodies.  But,  that  is  a  mere 
conjecture  of  my  own,  which  may  prove  to  be 
quite'as  nnlounded  as  other  theories. 
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OJEOLOOY. 

The  ffeologioal  oharaoter  of  the  SUnding  Stones 
ii  raried.  Some  are  pieces  of  the  local  rook,  but  a 
mnch  larger  Domber  are  of  a  geological  formation, 
dififerent  from  that  of  the  district.  On  Sheriffmair, 
for  instance,  we  find  Standing  Stones  of  a  kind  of  a 
rock  which  is  not  found  in  situ  nearer  than  the  hills 
of  Balqa  bidder.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to 
Btippose  that  great  blocks  of  stone  like  these  were 
quarried  and  bronght  from  a  distance.  When  a 
■tone  differs  from  the  rock  of  the  district  it  was  no 
doubt  bronght  thither  and  dropped  by  the  glacial 
flow.  The  men  who  set  up  the  Sti^nding  Stones 
looked  for  those  most  snitabfe  to  their  purpose.  If 
slabs  of  the  native  rock  were  handy,  they  would  set 
them  up.  If  not,  over  every  hill  side  were  strewn 
boulders  bronght  down  by  ice  from  the  higher 
Grampian  summits,  and  from  these  they  could 
select  those  that  suited  their  purpose.  Stones  of 
oolumnar  shape  were  specially  suitable.  We  need 
not  therefore  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  dolerite 
pillars  of  the  Castle  Rock  and  the  Abbey  Craig  have 
furnished  the  Standing  Stones  of  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  There  is  no  violence  in  the  suppos- 
ition that  these  may  have  been  carried  from  their 
native  positions  to  the  sites  at  Randolphfield  and 
Airthrey  Park. 

lo  the  grounds  of  Randolphfield,  in  front  of  the 
house,  are  two  stones  standing  in  a  line  from  S.W. 
io  N.E. — the  line  of  direction  making  an  angle  of 
^5*  with  the  magnetic  north.  The  sonth-wett 
•tone  atands  4  ft.  a£>ve  ground.  The  portion  under* 
ground  measures  2  ft.  5  in.  :  so  that  in  all  it 
measures  6  ft.  5  in.  Its  girth  is  6  ft.  6  in.  It  is 
four  sided  in  shape — nearly  square — three  of  the 
faces  measuring  each  21  inches,  and  the  fourth  16 
inohes.  The  north-east  stone  is  smaller,  and  less 
regular  in  form.  Its  height  above  ground  is  8  ft.  6 
in.y  and  its  girth  4  ft.  6  in.  Both  stones  are  pillars 
of  dolerite,  of  the  same  material  as  the  pillar  stODes 
of  the  Castle  rook,  from  which  place  they  have  ap- 
parently been  brought.  The  larger  stone  shows 
•ome  marks  on  it,  which  have  been  supposed  to  be 
artificial.  They  are,  however,  merely  the  natural 
joints  characteristic  of  these  blocks,  such  as  may  be 
seen  on  their  fellows  at  the  Back  Walk.  The  local 
toaditioB  as  to  the  origin  and  meaning  of  these  stones 
is  welUknown.  It  is  thus  stated  by  Nimmo  in  his 
History  of  Stirlingshire,  p.  84  (first  eiditiim,  1777)  ^— 
*'Two  stones  stand  to  this  day  in  the  field  near 
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Stirlioff,  wher^  Randolph,  E«rl  of  MnriAy,  and  JUurd 
Clifford,  the  Boglish  general,  bad  a  sharp  reocoantar, 
the  eFeoiDg  before  the  great  battle  of  Banoockbam.'* 
Again,  p.  193  :— "  To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  thii 
victory  *'  (the  skirmish  above  referred  to)  *' two 
stones  were  reared  np  in  that  field  and  are  still  to 
be  seen  there,  They  stand  in  a  spot  whieh  Aas  been 
UUely  eneloaed  for  a  garden,  at  the  north  end  of  tha 
village  of  Kewhoose,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  soath  port  of  Stirling.'*  The  Old  Statistical 
Account  of  St  Ninisns  (Rev.  Mr  Sheriff,  1796), 
makes  the  same  statement,  pp.  406-8 :— **In  a  gardes 
at  Newhonse,  two  large  stones  still  standing  were 
erected  in  memory  of  the  battle  fonght  on  the  even- 
ing before  the  battle  of  Bannock  born,  between 
Randolph  and  Clifford.  .      .      The  place  ha$ 

lately  received  the  name  of  Randolphjield"  The  New 
Statistical  Account  tells  the  same  story  more  con- 
cisely. The  statists  evidently  follow  Nimmo.  I 
can  find  no  earlier  mention  of  these  stones.  Barbour, 
the  principal  ancient  authority  for  the  battle  of 
Baonockburn,  is  silent  regarding  them.  Nimmo's 
appears  to  be  the  traditional  accoont  of  the  meaning 
of  the  stones,  although  it  seems  that  the  name  of 
Randolphfield  dates  no  further  back  than  about  or 
somewhat  later  than  the  period  at  which  he  wrote. 
In  fact,  both  names— Randolphfield  and  Clifford 
Hall — are  obviously  artificial.  They  did  not  arise 
spontaneously  out  of  the  popular  recollection,  but 
were  stuck  on  at  the  end  of  last  century.  For  all 
that,  they  may  serve  to  preserve  to  us  the  locality 
which  tradition  has  identified  with  the  skirmish, 
and  tradition  may  well  enough  be  correct.  As  to 
the  stones  themselves,  it  is  not  impossible  that  they 
ma>  be  much  older  than  the  period  of  Bannock- 
burn.  The  direction  in  which  they  stand  to  each 
other  seems  to  indicate  an  alignment  of  the  ancient 
type,  and  they  stand  upon  jast  such  a  summit  of 
rising  ground  aa  the  old  groups  of  standing  stones 
usually  occupy. 

AIRTHREY  PARK  STONES, 

Two  stones  stand  in  the  grounds  of  Airthrey 
Castle.  The  more  westerly  one  is  near  the  boundary 
wall  at  Blalowan.  The  other  is  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  further  east,  near  the  stone  which  has  been 
put  up  to  mark  the  meeting  place  of  the  counties. 
The  west  stone  stands  9  ft.  4  in.  in  height  above 
ground,  and  has  a  basal  circumference  of  9  ft.  2^  in. 
Looked  at  from  the  north  it  has  a  rudely  cruciform 
shape.    This  striking  appearance,  however,  is  not 
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diM  io  art.  It  in  anite  natural.  The  eaat  atone— 
the  more  maiaive  of  the  two— is  9  ft.  1  In.  in  height. 
Its  greateat  breadth  ia  4  ft.  10  in.,  and  ita  cirenm- 
ferenoe  14  feet.  Both  are  dolerite  colnnina,  eimilar 
to  the  blocka  of  the  Abbey  Craig.  No  tradition  re- 
garding the  origin  of  theae  atonea  exiata,  but  Nimmo 
riiakea  the  following  auffgeation  (History  of  Stirling, 
let  edition,  aeo.  ▼.,  p.p.  83  and  84):  "Near  the 
Pariah  Chnroh  of  Logie,  two  milea  north  from  the 
town  of  Stirling,  are  several  large  stonea  standing 
erect.  Of  what  event  theae  atones  are  monnmenta 
can  not  with  certainty  be  determined.  In  the  ninth 
oentnry,  Kenneth  II.  assembled  the  Scottish  army 
in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Stirling,  in  order  to  avenge 
the  death  of  Alpin  his  father,  taken  priaoner  and 
murdered  by  the  Picta.  Before  they  had  time  to 
march  from  the  place  of  rendezvous  they  were 
attacked  by  the  Picts,  aided  by  aome  auxiliariea 
from  England  ;  the  combat  was  fierce  and  bloody  ; 
but  the  victory  at  last  fell  to  Kenneth,  who  pnraued 
the  flying  enemy  with  great  slaosfhter,  and  drove 
many  of  them  Into  the  Forth  (Boethins,  Kb.  10). 
Aa  the  Gaatle  and  town  of  Stirling  were  at  that  date 
in  the  handa  of  the  Picts,  the  rendezvous  of 
Kenneth's  army  and  the  battle  must  have  been  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river ;  and  aa  every  circum- 
atance  of  that  action  leads  us  to  conclude  that  it 
happened  near  the  spot  where  these  stones  stand, 
we  are  atrongly  inclined  to  consider  them  aa  monn- 
menta of  it.  The  conjecture,  too,  is  farther  con- 
firmed from  a  tract  of  ground  in  the  neighbonrhood 
which,  from  time  Immemorial,  hath  gone  by  the 
name  of  Cambuskenneth,  that  is,  the  field  or  Creek 
of  Kenneth,  upon  which  the  noble  monaatery  of  the 
aame  name  stood."  The  new  Statistical  Account 
(published  1845)  makes  the  cantious  statement  that 
the  atonea  are  "  intended  probably  to  commemorate 
some  battle  or  event  long  since  forgotten."  This 
account,  which  bears  evidence  of  personal  and  care- 
ful examination,  givea  the  meaaurement  of  the 
atonea,  and  makea  them  two  aa  against  Nimmo's 
several.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  that  one  or 
more  stones  had  disappeared  in  the  course  of  the 
seventy  yeara  that  elapsed  between  the  two  accounts, 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  Nimmo's  statement  is 
merely  a  looae  one.  Forty  yeara  later  Nimmo's 
conjecture  haa  hardened — in  the  hands  of  the  book- 
makers— Into  a  popular  belief  :— '*  Two  standing 
atonea  are  in  the  park  (Airthrey)  without  Inaorip- 
tion,  emblem,  or  any  historical  identification,  yet 
popularly  believed   to  be  commemorative  of  the 
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toUl  defeat  of  the  Piots  by  the  Soots  in   839" 
(Ordnance  Gazetteer,  1885). 

ALLOA  PARK  INCI8XD  STONK. 

Thia  stone  is  situated  in  a  field  on  the  south  side 

of  the  road  from  Alloa  to  Ciackmaanan,  about  half 

a  mile  east  from  Alloa,  and  not  very  far  from  the 

east  lodge  of  Alloa  Park.    It  stands,  facing  as  nearly 

as  possible,  due  east  and  west  (285*"  magnetic),  on 

the  crest  of  a  long  and  not  very  high  ridge.     The 

highest  point  of  the  ridge  has  been  immediately  to 

the  west  of  the  present  position  of  the  stone,  which 

looks  as  if  it  had  been  moved  from  its  original  site. 

Round  the  base  it  is  built  in  with  stones,  one  of 

which,   on   the  west    side,   bears  the  date  1305, 

evidently  recently  out,  perhaps  when  the  stone  was 

interfered  with.     The  stone  is  a  hard  sandstone, 

it  stands  8  feet  in  height  above  ground,  is  2  ft.  6  in. 

in  width  near  the  base,  and  2  ft.  1  in.  at  top,  and 

from  7  to  9  in.  thick.     On  either  side  is  an  incised 

cross.     That  on  the  eastern  side  is  6  ft.  5  in.  in 

height ;  the  lower  limb  being  52  inches  long,  the 

centre  10  inches,  and  the  upper  limb  16  inches. 

The  arms  are  each  a  foot  long,  and  the  centre  is  10 

in.  across.    The  whole  cross  is  thus  6  ft.  5  in.  high 

by  2  ft.  10  in.  across.     At  the  intersection  of  the 

arms  with  the  body  of  the  cross  are  four  circular 

onp-Iike  hollows.    The  cross  on  the  west  side  is 

placed  about  15  in.  lower  on  the  stone  than  that  on 

the  east  side,  and  is  more  deeply  incised.     Either 

the  lines  have  originally  been  cut  deeper,  or,  as  is 

not  unlikely,  this  side  has  been  less  weathered  than 

that  exposed  to  the  east.    The  earlier  statistical 

writer,  in  his  reference  to  the  stone,  mentions  that 

he  had  been  told  by  old  people  that  it  once  had 

carvings  of    men  on    horseback.      He  adds    that 

there  were   no    traces  of   these    carvings  in    his 

day.    Probably  they  never  did  exist  except  in  the 

imagination  of  the  "old  people."     He  mentions, 

however,  that  when  the  adjacent  farm  was  being 

enclosed  twenty  years  before  (about  1770)  a  ditch 

was  made  close  to  the  stone,  when  many  human 

bones  were  discovered.     Another  and  still  more 

interestine  discovery  was  made  in  1829.    This  is 

narrated  in  Dr  John  Stuart's  Sculptured  Stones  <tf 

Scotland  (appendix  to  preface  of  second  volume). 

"A  very  interesting  example,"  he  says,  "of  burial 

of  what  seems  a  transition  character  was  found  near 

to  the  town  of  Alloa.    About  half  a  mile  east  from 

it,  npon  the  ridge  of  a  swelling  ground  immediately 

adjoming  the  aUuviai  banks  of  we  river  Forth,  and 
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with  the  river  in  view,  Btaods  a  stone  pilUr,  haviAg 
a  cross  of  a  very  primitive  type  cat  on  either  face. 
An  examination  of  the  site  in  the  year  1829  led  to 
the  discovery  of  many  human  bones,  much  decayed, 
close  to  the  stone  ;  and  at  about  9  feet  north  of  its 
base,  of  a  cist  3  feet  in  length,  formed  of  sandstone 
flags,  which  also  contained  human  bones,  much 
decayed.  The  cist  was  covered  with  a  flag,  at  each 
end  of  which,  on  the  inside,  was  incised  a  small 
cross  of  the  simplest  form,  but  evidently  cut  with 
care.''  The  inference  he  draws  is  that  the  cist 
represents  an  early  Christian  interment,  of  the 
period  when  the  Pagan  custom  of  doubling  up  thf 
body  in  a  short  cist  had  not  yet  disappeared.  Br 
P.  Miller,  who  investigated  the  stone  and  read  a 
paper  on  the  subject  some  years  ago  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  makes  the  statement-^ 
from  his  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact — that  the 
stone  actually  was  taken  down  and  re-set  in  the 
year  1829.  He  makes  no  allusion,  however,  to  the 
date  at  the  base,  1305.  His  measurements  agree 
very  nearly  with  those  I  obtained.  He  makes  the 
height  8  ft.  3  in.,  breadth  2  ft.  74  in.,  and  thicknesp 
about  9  inches.  *'  Taking  Dr  Stuart's  views  as  a 
foundation,  that  the  stone  cist  with  its  cover,  with 
the  two  incised  crosses  on  its  under  side,  and  the 
Pictish  cross  within  a  few  feet  of  the  cist,  mark  the 
last  resting-place  of  some  eminent  or  illustrious 
personage  at  the  time  that  the  Pagan  form  of  burial 
had  passed  or  was  passing  away,  and  another  mode 
more  in  harmony  with  the  new  gospel  of  peace  was 
supplanting  it,'*  Dr  Miller  arrives  at  the  conclusion, 
which  he  supports  by  an  investigation  of  the  place- 
names  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  that  *'  this 
standing-stone  marks  the  spot  where  was  baried  in 
Pictish  times  the  remains  of  some  person  known  as 
Broth,  Breidki,  or  BrudeJ** 

CLACKMANNAN   STONS. 

The  famous  stone  at  Clackmannan,  which  is 
supposed  to  give  name  to  the  place — CJachmancuih 
(spiling  in  old  charters,  Clackmaneck),  "Tho 
Monks'  Stone" — is  not  properly  a  standing  atone. 
It  now  occupies  the  summit  of  a  tall  natural  pillai; 
of  dolerite  brought  from  the  Abbey  Craig.  It  wa^ 
placed  there  in  1833  by  Mr  Bruee  of  Kennet,  father 
of  the  present  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  and  the 
Bev.  Mr  Fleming  (afterwards  Professor  Fleming  o£ 
the  New  College  Edinburgh),  at  that  time  minister 
of  the  parish  of  Clackmannajn.  Previously,  ap4 
from  time  immemorial,  it  lay  on  the  ground  beside 
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tii«  old  jail  ftDd  Gonrt-hooBe,  near  the  Town  Crosc. 
The  Miotent  itone,  like  the  pillar  which  now  anp- 
porte  it,  it  of  dolerite.  It  is  over  3  feet  in  length, 
2  feet  bread,  and  aboot  the  same  in  tbicknesa.  The 
two  pieces  of  which  it  conaiats  are  claaped  together 
with  iron.  This  atone  waa  aaaociated  with  aome 
■Oft  of  religieaa  ritea  in  Pagan  timea.  The  character 
of  aanotity  thoa  attaching  to  it  would  be  atiliaed — 
aa  waa  frequently  the  oaae  in  like  circumatancea — 
by  the  monka  forpurpoaea  of  worahip.  Before  the 
ereetiott  of  a  Goort-boaae,  the  Sheriff— aa  ia  learned 
from  an  old  Act  of  Parliament — aaed  to  hold  hia 
ooQfta  in  the  open  air  at  the  Crosa,  and  it  ia  a 
reaaonable  oonjeotnre  that  prior  to  the  erection  of 
the  Croaa,  courts  were  held  and  binding  bargaina 
made  at  thia  atone,  whoae  tradition  of  aanctity  had 
oome  down  frosa  pre-hiatoric  timea. 

[For  the  information  in  thia  note  regarding  the 
Clackmannan  atone,  I  am  indebted  to  the  paper  of 
Dr  Miller  already  referred  to.] 

THS  GATHSRINO  STONB  ON  THE  FISLD  OF 
SHSRIFFMOOB. 

Thia  Battle  Stone  (aa  it  ia  locally  called)  ia  a  block 
of  fine  Highland  grit,  travelled  poaaibly  from  Balqn- 
hidder.  In  1840  it  waa  encloaed  by  an  iron  grating, 
which  bears  the  following  inscription  : — '*  The 
Gathering  Stone  of  the  Highland  army  on  the  day 
of  the  memorable  battle  of  Sheriffmair,  fought  in 
November,  1715.    Thia  grating  has  been  erected  to 

Sreaerve  the  atone  by  John  Stirling,  Bsq.  of  Kippen- 
avie.  Principal  Heritor  in  the  pariah  of  Dunblane. -* 
I  have  been  told  that  thia  battle  atone  naed  formerly 
to  be  known  as  the  Beltane  Stane.  If  that  ia  the 
oaae,  it  haa  probably  a  much  older  intereat  than  the 
battle  of  Sberiffmoor.  It  certainly  has  the  appear- 
ance, so  far  as  it  can  now  be  seen,  of  an  overthrown 
standing  stone, 

THE  WALLACE  STONES 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Sheriffmoor  road  stands 
what  is  known  as  the  Wallace  Stone.  Although 
•Illy  one  ffreat  stone  is  now  standing,  five  others  are 
tobefoundatintervalsprostrateamid  the  heath.  Seve- 
ral fragments  of  the  same  material  (dolerite)  as  that  of 
the  most  of  the  stones  is  scattered  about,  especially 
towards  the  north-east  end  of  the  line.  One  small 
«loae,  whichx  stands  by  itself  at  a  considerable  dis- 
irom  the  others,  close  to  the  road,  a  little  distance 
•bekur  the  hotel,  makes  a  line  with  the  great  standing 
•tooe  of  260% ,  This  stone  is  altogether  different  in 
4ixe  aad  appeamnce  from  the  others.    It  does  not 
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teem  to  belong  to  the  alignment,  bat  mav,  perh«pt» 
have  been  set  op  as  a  boundary  stone,  it  measorei 
2  ft.  9  in.  above  ground,  and  is  9  ft.  in  circamlerence 
at  the  base.  The  other  six  seem  to  have  formed  a- 
■eries  rnnning  in  a  direction  sonth-west  to  north- 
east, 253^  The  first  prostrate  stone  in  this  line  ia 
7  feet  in  length,  8  feet  in  circamference  at  the  base 
or  thioker  end,  and  6  feet  at  the  top.  la  shape  it 
roaghly  resembles  a  square  pyramid.  Oa  the 
exposed  side — which,  when  the  stone  was  erect, 
would  be  the  south-east  —  appear  over  20  cap- 
marks,  of  from  1^  inches  to  2  inches  in  diameter. 
About  75  yards  distant,  and  in  the  same  line  (263^ 
with  the  standing  stone,  lies  a  roughly  rectangular 
stone  of  dolerite,  not  so  shapely  as  the  first  one, 
measuring  6  ft.  6  in.  in  length,  and  about  10  feet  in 
circumference.     The  next  in  the  series  is  a  flat  stone 

5  ft.  6  in.  in  length,  and  4  feet  6  inch  broad.  It  is 
sunk  in  the  ground,  so  that  the  peripheral  measure- 
ment could  not  be  ascertained.  It  is  slightly  out  of 
line  with  the  others.  But,  near  it,  and  in  more 
exact  line  is  a  small  stone,  4  feet  in  length.  These 
may  be  fragments  of  a  single  original  stone.  The 
interval  between  this  and  the  great  standing  stone  is 
about  160  yards,  which  gives  rise  to  the  suspicion  that 
a  stone  is  amissing  in  the  series.  This  great  stone, 
the  only  one  now  erect,  and  specially  denominated^ 
the  Wallace  Stone,  stands  6  feet  above  the  ground, 
and  measures  14  feet  in  circumference.  It  is  four- 
sided — the  faces  measuring  respectively,  west,  3  ft. 

6  in.;  north,  2  feet  10  inch  ;  east,  2  feet  8  in.;  and 
south,  6  feet.  Beyond  this,  still  in  the  same  line^ 
and  at  the  usual  distance  of  about  75  yards,  lies 
another  great  stone — a  sort  of  flattened  pyramid  in 
shape,  10  feet  in  length,  and  from  16  to  18  feet  in 
girth.  In  a  paper  read  to  this  Association  about 
three  years  ago,  I  described  these  stones  in  a  general 
way,  and  discussed  the  question  of  the  name  by 
which  they  are  now  known.  I  do  not  go  over  that 
ground  again.  The  incident  in  the  life  of  Wallace, 
which  connects  that  hero  with  the  Sheriffioioor 
stones,  will  be  found  narrated  by  Blind  Harry  ia 
book  v.,  lines  284-301. 

flTONB  AT  WmrriJCgTON— (MAOQRBQOB   STONX.) 

Almost  straight  north  from  the  Wallace  Stones 
on  the  lower  northern  slope  of  the  Ochils,  standi 
the  Whittieston  Stone.  It  is  in  a  field  on  the  aonth 
side  of  the  road  from  Dunblane  to  Greenloaning  an4 
just  in  front  of  the  farm-house  of  Upper  Whiltiei- 
ton.    A  tall  slab  of  Highland  grit  (fine  mioaoeona)^ 
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it  oiMsarct  9ft.  4  inehM  at  its  graateat  (toath-wMt) 
and  8ft.  10  inobea  at  its  least  (north-east)  height.  Id 
width  it  is  6ft.  10  inches.,  and  its  thickness  varies 
from  1  to  2  feet.  On  the  east  side  it  is  marked  with 
one  large  and  seven  smaller  caps.  The  direotioa 
along  its  length  is  225**.  This  is  an  interesting 
stone,  evidently  of  high  antiquity.  I  have  not  been 
aUe  to  ascertain  whether  any  interment  has  ever 
beeo  fonnd  near.  Its  only  legend  is  of  quite  recent 
date.  la  the  district  the  stone  is  known  as  the 
Maogregor  Stone,  and  the  tradition  acconnting  for 
the  name  is  to  the  effect  that  here  a  conntrymaa 
was  sacrificed  by  the  followers  of  .RobBo;^,  when 
forming  for  the  engacement  on  Sheriffmnir,  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  ancient  highland  soperstitioa  that 
first«blood  was  an  infallible  omen  of  success.  As 
Sir  Walter  Scott  phrases  it  in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake— 

Who  spOb  the  foremost  f oeman's  life 
His  peJrty  oonqnecs  in:  the  strife. 

The  tradition  is  precise  enough  to  state  that  a  maa 
of  the  name  of  Dawson  was  seised  in  the  adjoining 
hamlet  of  Whiteheadston  (for  such  is  the  original 
name)  as  a  whig,  and  therefore  a  foeman  and  pro- 
per victim.  Dawson,  however,  suspecting  the  in- 
tention of  his  captors,  vehemently  professed  him- 
self a  supporter  of  King  James  and  was  let  off.  Bat 
another  inhabitant  of  the  hamlet,  not  so  acute  or 
not  s6  hypocritical,  was  immolated  at  the  stone. 
Such  is  the  story.  It  occurs  to  me  however,  to 
suggest  that  the  stone  may  have  taken  its  present 
name  simply  enoagh  from  the  Macgregors  of  Bal- 
haldfes  on  whose  lands  it  stood.  Notwithstanding, 
it  is  of  much  earlier  date  than  the  Maegregors  of 
Balhaldie  or  any  other  sept  of  the  Children  of  the 
Mist. 

ORBKNLOANINO  INSCBIBBD  8T0NB. 

Keeping  eastward  along  the  Ocbil  slope  for  about 
a  couple  of  miles,  we  come  to  the  standing  stone  at 
Greenloaniag,  which  I  formerly  described  with 
measurements.  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  I 
then  said  regarding  this  stone.  It  is  mentioned 
again  because  Mr  Kidston  has  made  some  photo- 
graphs which  show  the  stone  and  its  noteworthy 
iiurroundings.  The  inscription  still  awaits  decipher- 
ment. 

HABFBRSTONS  OIRCLB. 

About  two  miles  south  of  Oreenloaning,  up  the 
northern  face  of  the  Ochils,  900  feet  above  sea  level, 
lies  the  farm-hoase  of  Harperstone.  Here,  as  for- 
merly stated,  I  imagined  I  had  found  the  ruins  of 
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AQ  ancient  stone  circle.  A  later  viihit  aloBf;  wtlh  Mr 
KidstOB  has  confirmed  the  impressiont  and  I  now 
give  the  dimensions  of  the  circle,  bo  far  as  we  eoald 
make  them  ont  in  the  excessively  ruinons  oondttion 
in  which  it  now  is.  The  Harper  Stone  lies  a  little 
north-east  of  the  farm-house.  It  is  9  feet  long  by  6 
feet  across  on  the  top,  is  3  feet  thick,  and  measarea 
26  feet  round.  This  appears  to  have  been  a  centra 
stone,  and  a  surrounding  circle  is  traoeable  Bsore  ot 
less  distinctly — more  so  to  the  west  and  north,  leea 
so  to  the  east  and  south.  The  radins  of  the  eirde 
is  about  15  yards,  and  a  similar  distance  separates 
each  of  the  larger  stones  yet  traceable  in  the 
circle.  The  ground  beside  the  great  central  stone 
appears  to  have  been  excavated.  This  ezoa> 
vation  is  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  stone* 
just  where  an  interment,  if  there  was  one  might  be 
expected  to  be  found.  This  supposition  is  con- 
firmed by  an  article  in  the  StirUny  JowmaX  of  May 
6th,  1830,  to  which  Mrs  Hogg  has  drawn  my  atten- 
tion. I  think  the  whole  article  refers  to  this 
oirole,  bnt  the  localisation  is  so  loose  as  to  render 
the  identification  somewhat  uncertain.  "  About 
eight  miles  from  Stirling,"  says  the  writer,  "  by  the 
Sherififmnir  Road,  near  a  place  called  Harperttone, 
there  is  a  remarkable  circle  of  stones,  supposed  to 
have  been  a  Drnidical  place  of  worship  of  old. 
The  site  of  this  circle  is  rather  uncommon  in  this 
country — being  on  the  back  summit  of  a  high  hill, 
one  of  the  Ochils,  called  the  Black  Hill,  and  ex- 
posed to  every  wind  that  blows.  It  is  about  two 
English  miles  south  of  the  present  roadway.  Tradi- 
tion records  two  remarkable  circumstanoes  connected 
with  this  Drnidical  drole,  which  may  perhape  be 
worthy  of  being  preserved.  About  the  middle  of 
last  century  there  were  dug  up  at  the  foot  of  the 
larger  stone  three  vessels  of  clay  of  antique  shapes, 
containing  coins  of  very  ancient  date,  which  were 
long  preserved  by  Monteath  of  Park,  bnt  are  now, 
we  regret  to  say,  lost.  So  late  as  1770,  these  coins 
were,  it  is  said,  to  be  seen  at  Park  House,  all  of 
gold.  About  the  year  1715,  some  stones  on  which 
had  been  engraved  inscriptions  were  dug  up  at  the 
same  place  ;  and  at  a  previous  period  specimens  of 
ancient  Pictish  (sic)  armour  were  dug  np  from  the 
bowels  of  this  hill,  which  had  been  carefally 
deposited  of  yore  some  feet  below  the  sorface  in 
crypts  of  curious  description.'* 

BLACKFORD  STONES. 

(1)  On  the  south  side  of  the  road  from  Blackford  to 
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Anohterarder,  about  50  yards  weat  fromLeaDioghead, 
Wbere  the  liae  of  tbe  road  is  crossed  by  that  from 
Oleoea^les  to  Crieff,  stands  a  fiae  stone  of  Highland 
grit.  It  measures  4  ft.  10  in.  in  height  above  ground, 
lOi  feet  in  girth  at  the  base,  and  6  ft.  9  in.  in  cir- 
eumference  at  top.  It  shows  four  sides  of  nearly 
equal  measurement — that  facing  north  being  2  ft. 
4  in.,  aonth  2  ft.  8  in.,  west  2  ft.  8  in.,  and  east  3  ft. 
On  the  north  is  an  incised  figure  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  10  in.  broad  by  9  in.  high.,  divided 
into  three  equal  portions  by  two  horizontal  lines. 
(2)  About  300  yards  in  a  westerly  direction  from 
this  is  another  stone  standing  in  a  field.  This  ia 
roughly  columnar  in  shape,  but  wider  at  the  base 
than  above.  Its  height  is  3  ft.  above  ground ; 
eirenmferenoe  at  base  6  ft.  5  in.,  diminishing  to  4 
ft.  2  in.  at  the  top.  It  is  of  metamorphic  schist. 
The  line  of  direction*  between  these  two  gives  » 
horizonUl  angle  of  260*. 

AUOHTBRABDEB  STOKES. 

Leas  than  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  town,  at  the 
point  where  the  roads  from  Gleneagles  and  from 
Auchterarder  for  Kinkell  meet,  is  a  fine  group  of 
stones,  two  only  of  which  are  now  standing.   These 
Mand  on  the  summit  of  what  has  been  a  weTl>defined 
mound,  and  the  stones  now  lying  where  the  roada 
Quite  seem  to  have  stood  originally  at  the  same 
height.     The  road  has  been  driven  through  the 
group  at  a  lower  level  than  the  summit  of  the 
mound,  and  the  stones  have  been  thrown  down  and 
laid  in  the  waste  space  at  the  point  of  junction. 
The  small  mercy  to  be  thankful  for  is  that  they  have 
not  been  broken  up  altogether  and  used  for  road 
metal.    This  has  probably  been  due  to  the  circum- 
atanoe  that  one  of  these  stones  has  a  curious  en- 
circling groove  running  round  it,   which  perhaps 
impressed  even  the  vandal  roadmakers  with  the  idea 
that  it  might  be  worthy  of  preservation.     It  would 
'  be  interesting  to  know  whether,  when  the  circle  or 
group  of  stones  was  cut  through,  any  cist  or  inter- 
ment was  found.     One  would  expect  such  to  be  the 
case,  but  I  have  not  yet  got  any  information  on  the 
point.    There  are  several  stones  lying  on  the  spot 
which  may  or  may  not  be  pieces  of  the  original 
standing  stones.    Two  considerable  bits  of  old  red 
sandstone,  at  least,  look  as  if  they  were  fragments 
of  an  original  whole.    Two  great  stones,  however, 
are  unmistakeably  prostrate  standing-stones ;  and 
from  the  positions  in  which  they  lie,  it  seems  to  me 
as  if  the  persons  who  had  uprooted  them  had  laid 
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them  down  m  nearly  as  powible  on  tha  aiket  ihay 
had  occupied  (at  the  original  higher  leyel,  of  oonne, 
when  standing.  The  direction  in  which  both  of  the 
standing  stones  point  is  235%  and  a  line  taken  from 
each  of  the  prostrate  stones  to  the  opposite  standing 
one  gives  very  nearly  the  same  angle  (240*). 
The  prostrnte  stones  are  of  metamorphio  sohiti. 
The  northerly  one  measures  7  feet  in  length  by  3 
feet  in  width,  and  is  from  12  to  18  inches 
thick.  A  groove  or  farrow,  2  inches  deep  at  its 
greatest  depth,  and  from  2  to  4  inches  wide,  appears 
to  run  right  ronnd  it,  at  a  distance  of  2  feet  10  inches 
from  the  end,  which  may  have  been  about  tha 
middle  height  of  the  stone  when  erect.  The  lower 
aide  of  the  stone  cannot  be  seen,  but  the  appearance 
at  the  edges  indicates  that  the  furrow  is  carried  all  the 
way  round.  It  looks  just  such  a  hollow  as  might  be 
worn  in  stone  by  the  long-continued  attrition  of  an 
iron  chain.  The  more  southerly  prostrate  stone  is 
6  feet  in  length,  4  feet  wide,  and  has  an  average 
thickness  of  18  inches.  The  two  stones  still  staea* 
ing  are  on  the  high  bank  above  the  road,  just  inside 
the  hedge.  These  are  both  of  old  red  sandstone, 
thinnish  slabs,  facing  in  the  direction  already 
mentioned.  That  to  the  south  is  4  feet  10  inch  in 
height,  2  feet  8  inch  broad  at  the  base,  and  10  inchee 
thick.  The  other  is  5  ft.  3  in.  at  its  greatest  heijjht, 
3  feet  10  inch  wide,  and  from  13  to  15  inches  thiclu 
On  its  northern  face  it  shows  a  number  of  depressions 
or  indentations  curiously  resembling  prints  of  human 
feet.  These  Mr  Kidston  considers  to  be  due  to 
natural  weathering. 

CAMP  STONE— BRASS  OF  IXOUNB. 

This,  and  the  stone  to  be  immediately  after 
referred  to,  I  notice  in  passing,  not  because  I  con- 
sider them  in  the  same  category  with  the  others, 
but  simply  because  their  names  seem  to  indicate 
some  obscure  historical  or  traditional  connection 
which  may  yet  be  cleared  up.  What  is  called  the 
Camp  Stone  lies  high  up  on  the  Braes  of  Doune,  on 
an  eminence  in  a  plantation  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Annat,  just  where  that  stream  leaves  the  moorland 
and  leaps  over  a  waterfall  to  take  its  way  through  the 
more  cultivated  ground  below.  It  is  a  large  split 
block  of  conglomerate,  such  as  are  scattered  plente« 
ously  enough  over  the  braes  that  slope  down  from 
Varavar,  and  does  not  seem  to  me  ever  to  have  been 
a  standing  stone.  Its  length  is  9  feet  9  inches, 
breadth  at  base  3  feet,  and  height  2  feet.  As  to  the 
reason  of  the  name,  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn 
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maoh.  It  hM  been  laffgettad  tbfti  it  b  ooaneotMl 
with  the  aamei  Cftmboa  uid  Cambna-WAllMe — 
pUoea  further  down  the  Anoat. 

OOBDON  STONK— BRASS    OV   VEDBAL. 

The  Gordon  atone  liee  on  the  loath  b«ik  of  thf 
BoUie  burn,  aboat  300  yarde  west  of  where  it  ie 
joined  by  the  Tochie  barn.  It  it  a  hng$  block  of 
oongtemerate,  umilar  in  moat  reepeota  to  the  Canjs 
atone  on  the  Braea  of  Donne,  bnt  maoh  larger,  it 
meaaarea,  at  ita  greateat  lensth — aoath-weat  tp 
north-eaat— 14i  ft.  It  baa  a  height  of  7  ft.,  almoait 
nniform  throaghont,  and  ia  7  ft.  aoroaa  at  the  aontb* 
weat  end.  A  Hoe  taken  throogh  ita  long  axia  makea 
an  angle  of  255**.  The  north  aide  ia  the  natural  bed 
of  the  rook,  inclined  to  the  horiion  at  an  angle  of  70*. 
It  is  not  a  SUoding  Stone,  ia  the  uanal  acnae  of  the 
term,  bnt  merely,  like  the  Camp  atone,  a  great 
bonlder  dropped  from  the  glacial  drift.  No  one  m 
the  neighbonrhood,  8<v^ar  aa  my  enqniriea  wenti 
ooold  explain  the  origioa  of  the  name.  I  have  a 
▼agne  remembrance  of  having  read  aomewhere  that 
there  were  once  proprietora  of  Feddal  of  the  name  of 
Oordon. 

THE  OLBHHBAD  ST0NB8. 

1.  Theae  atooea  have  alao  been  referred  to  in  my 
previona  papera,  bnt  for  the  aake  of  oompleteneaa 
and  aa  the  meaanrementa   have  b«en  verified  by 
additional  viaita,   they  are  included  here.      They 
occopy  a  aite  about  equidiatant  from  Dunblane, 
Bridge  of  Allan,  and  Donne,  on  the  farm  of  Glen- 
head,   close  to  the    boundary    line    between    the 
parishea  of  Lecropt  and  Kilmadock,  but  within  the 
confines  of  the  latter,  and  about  100  yarda  oorth  of 
the  line  of  road  between  Bridge  of  Allan  and  Donne. 
Three  atones  are  still  standing  in  a  line  which  takes 
a  direction  of  235^      Another  lies  beside  the  most 
northerly  of  the  three.     One  is  inclined  at  first  sight 
to  take  this  for  »  portion  broken  oCF  from  the  atone 
beside  which  it  lies.     But  the  way  in  which  the  bed- 
markings  run  seems  to  be  rather  against  thia  anp- 
position.      It  may  have  formed  a  fonrth   in  the 
original  group,   which   had  been  overthrown  and 
moved  to  beside  the  other  in  order  to  be  ont  of 
the   way  of  agricultural    operations.      The    moft 
nootherly  stone  is  irregularly  pyramidal  in  ahape. 
It  stands  6  ft,  8  in.  above  ground.     The  converging 
sides  are  each  3  ft.  6  in.,   and  the  thirt)  2  ft.  in 
breadth.     The  circumference  is  therefore  9  ft.     Tbe 
second  in  the  aeriea  ia  intereating  from  the  cop- 
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mi^ki  which  oove;r  the  flat  top.  Of  thQS^  there  are 
24  in  all,  one  near  the  centre  larger  than  the  otheri 
— although  it  has  obyionely  tind  recently  been 
tampered  with.  This  atone,  though  not  so  high,  It 
more  massive  than  the  others.  It  has  fonr  sides 
which  run  almost  straight  up  from  base  to  top.  The 
two  greater  sides  are  each  8}  ft.,  and  the  two 
nnaller  each  2^  ft.  across.  The  circumference  is  12 
ft.  The  height  1  ft.  6  in.  The  third  stone  is  6  ft. 
in  height,  2  ft.  6  in.  in  breadth,  and  1  ft.  6  inch 
thick.  The  fourth,  which  lies  beside  it,  measares 
7  ft.  in  len^h,  is  4  ft.  6  in.  at  its  greatest  breadth, 
ftnd  1  ft.  10  in.  thick.  All  the  stones  are  of  High* 
land  grit.  2.  To  the  north  of  this  alignment,  aboat 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  and  a  little  to  the  east 
ef  the  farm  buildings  of  Glenhead,  stands  another 
tall  stone  in  the  line  of  a  wall  that  bounds  a  strip  of 
plantation.  It  is  seven  feet  in  height  above  the 
level  of  the  field  to  the  east,  is  5  ft.  6  in.  in  width, 
and  varies  in  thickness  from  16  in.  to  2  ft.  It  is  a 
forge  slab  of  the  native  rough  sandstone  of  the  dia* 
triot,  and  is  set  in  a  line  of  263^. 

BliAIR  DRUMMONO  STOKB. 

This  is  a  very  fine  boulder  of  Highland  grit, 
stranded  on  a  gravel  neund,  near  the  o£Scial  resi- 
dences on  the  Blair  Drummond  estate.  The  knoll 
is  wooded,  leaving  a  clear  space  in  the  centre  for  the 
stone.  It  would  thus  appear  to  have  been  thought 
worthy  of  preservation  for  some  reason  or  other.  It 
has  no  appearance,  however,  of  having  been  erected 
as  a  standing  stone.  It  measures  about  6  feet  in 
height  and  12  feet  at  its  widest  circumference.  In 
the  new  Statistical  Account  of  Kincardine-io- 
Menteith  it  is  thus  referred  to: — "We  may  take 
notice  of  a  large  stone  which  stands  on  the  summit 
of  Borland  Hill.  It  is  5  feet  above  the  ground  and 
12  feet  in  circumference,  but  more  flat  than  round, 
and  of  a  conical  form  near  the  top.  It  is  apparently 
in  a  native  state,  bearing  no  marks  of  the  hammer 
or  the  chisel,  and  is  a  very  large  boulder  of  slate 
(sic.)  A  very  vasfue  tradition  represents  it  as  haviug 
been  a  place  of  religious  worship  in  superstitious 
times.  There  are  no  other  remains  near  to  confirm 
this  opinion  ;  but  whether  it  be  correct  or  not,  it  is 
evident  that  its  site  is  a  very  important  one,  and 
may  have  been  useful  as  a  signal  station,  as  it  com- 
mands a  view  not  only  of  the  road  across  the  Moss 
of  Kincardine,  but  also  of  the  line  of  the  Roman 
stations  along  the  Forth  and  Teith  in  the  direction 
of  the  Camp  at  Ardoch." 
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MALUiiO  GUP-MABKBD  BTQUX— LAKB  OF  JCXliTUTIl. 

On  ihe  west  ride  of  the  Lake  of  Menteith,  abool 
half  a  mile  south  from  the  farm-hoiiM  of  Mailing, 
this  stone  is  to  he^foand,  lying  at  the  bonndartr  ol 
the  arable  land.    The  groond  at  the  place  rises  into 
a  slight  eminence,  on  the  top  of  which  the  stone  lay 
till  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  when  a  laboorer 
took  it  into  his  head  that  a  stone  on  which  so  mooh 
lahoor  had  evidently  been  spent  must  have  been  in- 
tended to  cover  something  valuable.    He  proceeded 
to  excavate  the  earth  at  the  side  with  the  intention 
of  getting  at  the  buried  treasure,  with  the  result 
that  the  stone  slipped  down  into  the  hole  whioh  ho 
had  made,  where  it  now  lies.    It  is  quite  possible, 
however,  that  an  interment,  if  no  treasure,  might 
be  found  beside  it  on  further  research.    The  stone 
Is  roughly  circular  on  the  surface,  measuring  about 
4  feet  in  diameter.    It  is  entirely  covered  with  enp 
and'nng  marks~22  cups  in  all — varying  in  eise 
from  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  diameter.    The  cups 
and  rings  are  very  symetrically  formed.    Nearly 
in  the  centre  is  a  fine  one  surrounded  by  four  cir- 
cular grooves.    Others  have  incomplete  triple  and 
quadruple  circles,  with  radial  duct  dividing  them. 
There    are  ether'  curious  curves  that  sometimes 
interlace,  and  near  the  lower  side  of  the  stone  are 
five  or  six  cups  with  straight  channels  running  out 
from  them  over  the  edge.    This  is  an  extremely  in- 
teresting stone.    It  is  unique  in  our  neighbourhood, 
so   far  as  I  know,  in  showing  these  symetrioal 
carvings.    They  are  now,  however,  muoh  weather- 
worn. 

ABBRVOTLK  8T0NB  OIBGLlS. 

To  the  south-west  of  the  Manse  of  Aberfoyle,  and 
just  outside  its  policy  wall,  there  is  a  sort  of  plateau 
not  of  great  extent.  Just  to  the  north  of  this 
plateau,  it  may  be  mentioned,  used  to  stand  the 
change-house  and  the  old  Clachan,  some  ruins  of 
which  may  still  be  seen.  The  edge  of  this  eminence 
is  a  large  arc  of  a  circle,  and  from  it  the  ground 
dips  to  a  marshy  hollow.  Here  stands  a  small 
stone  circle,  about  20  feet  in  diameter.  It  has  un- 
fortunately been  dog  into,  and  the  atones  conse- 
quently somewhat  displaced.  The  present  ruin 
eonsists  of  12  or  14  stones,  set  pretty  close  together 
and  surrounding  a  central  one.  At  one  or  two 
points  the  appearance  suggests  an  original  double 
circle^  but  the  outer  one  is  not  new  nearly  complete. 
From  the  drcamference  a  straight  line  of  stones 
runs  outwards  to  a  distance  of  55  feet  in  a  direction 
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46*  weit  of  magnetio  north.  Ia  this  line  IheM  an 
•iz  aioDei,  arrftoged  at  nearly  eqnal  diatanoM  from 
each  other,  the  largest  being  a  nearly  rectangular 
■lab  164  f^^  ^y  ^  ^®^^'  None  of  these  are  now 
standing.  This  line  is  a  radius  of  the  circle  pro- 
duced ;  and  if  we  take  a  diametrical  line  through 
the  circle  at  right  angles  to  this  radius,  we  get  a 
direction  of  261*.  Another  line,  nearly  a  tangent  . 
to  this  circle,  runs  from  the  circumference  a  dis- 
tanoe  of  about  60  feet  in  a  direction  6*  to  the  east 
of  magnetic  south.  The  stones  in  this  line  are  more 
irregularly  placed,  and  there  is  a  considerable  blank 
about  the  middle.  Both  lines  run  down  the  sloping 
edge  of  the  plateau — the  latter  more  directly.  At 
the  extremity  of  this  there  is  a  circular  mound  of 
about  28  feet  radius,  not  very  high.  This  appears 
to  be  of  a  gravelly  nature.  A  buulder  on  the  top  is 
about  4  feet  from  the  centre.  Round  the  circum- 
ference are  several  blocks  showing  above  ground- 
not  standing  op.  The  mound  is  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  previously  mentioned  marsh.  The  first  circle 
has  been  dug  into.  The  other  has  no  appearance  of 
having  been  touched. 

FTNTBT  STONES. 

1.  The  Knockcraieh  Stone, — This  stone  stands  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Water  of  Eadrick,  about  a 
mile  below  the  bridge  at  the  village  of  Fintry,  and 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  below  the  farm* house 
of  Koockcraich.  It  is  placed  on  the  bank  rising  up 
from  the  river.  In  shape  it  is  approximately  square 
— the  two  sides  facing  nearly  east  and  west,  measur- 
ing each  1  It.  7  in.,  the  north  face  1  ft.  6  in.,  and 
the  south  1  ft.  3  in.  These  dimensions  are  uniform 
from  top  to  bottom.  The  total  girth  is  therefore 
6  ft.  11  in.,  while  the  height  is  3  ft.  8  in.  Orienta- 
tion 226*.  There  are  a  number  ,of  cupmarks  both 
on  the  top  and  side,  as  well  as  several  incised  lines 
and  other  markings,  some  of  which,  however,  give 
evidence  of  recent  sculpture.  The  stone  seems  to 
have  brought  down  through  the  ages  a  tradition  of 
sanctity  in  connection  with  it,  as  there  is  a  legend 
to  the  effect  that  any  attempt  to  move  it  is  attended 

.  by  convulsions  of  nature  and  evil  conaeqneoces  to 
the  rash  disturber. 

2.  TTie  Machar  Stones, — The  name  by  which 
these  stones  are  locally  known  merely  indicates  the 
position  they  occapy  in  a  plain  (Gaelic  magh)  or 
comparative  level  among  the   bills.     It  has  come 

.  down,  of  course,  from  the  time  when  Oaelic  was  the 
language  of  the  district.    They  are  situated  on  the 
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tnnmil  of  a  low  moimd  which  rises  in  the  npper 
▼ftlley  of  the  Carroo,  not  far  from  the  source  of  that 
stream,  aod  dose  to  its  jifnotioo  with  the  Bin  Born. 
This  sedaded  valley  is  CDcIosed  on  the  sooth  hy  the 
Meikle  Bin  aod  the  Campaie  Fells,  on  the  north  by 
Dancarron  Hill,  which  separates  it  from  the  glen 
of  the  Endrick,  on  the  west  by  Holehead  and  the 
hills  which  give  rise  to  Carron  Water,  while  ft  is 
epen  to  the  east  in  the  direction  of  the  vale  of 
C&rron,  although,  even  in  this  direction,  the  view  it 
out  off  by  the  hills  of  Dundaff.  The  rising  ground, 
overshadowed  by  the  Meikle  Bin,  on  which  tho 
■tones  stand,  is  so  regularly  shaped  on  the  top  as  to 
raise  a  suspicion  that  it  has  been  formed,  or  at  any 
rate,  assisted  by  art.  Geological  authority,  how» 
ever,  pronounces  it  to  be  quite  a  natural  formation. 
Two  stones  are  standing  in  a  line  pointing  to  220% 
The  more  northerly  stone  is  the  taller  of  tbe  two, 
measuring  8  feet  in  total  height.  The  width,  from 
north  to  south  is  3  feet,  the  breadth  of  the  north 
side  is  2  feet  6  inches,  and  of  the  south  side  1  foot  2 
inches.  The  other  stone  stands  5  feet  7  inches  in 
height.  In  width  from  north  to  south  it  measures 
3  feet  9  inches.  It  has  a  nearly  uniform  breadth  of 
1  foot  9  inches,  and  its  girth  at  the  widest  part  is 
10  feet. 

BBOADOAT£S  STONE. 

Crossing  the  Campsie  Fells,  we  find  a  very  pretty 
standing  stone  on  the  farm  of  Broadgates,  in  the 
parish  of  Strathblane.  It  stands  in  a  field  im« 
mediately  adjoining  the  farm  buildings,  on  the  east, 
between  Broadgates  and  Ballagan  House.  It  is  a 
few  yards  north  of  the  roadway  leading  from  Strath* 
Mane  to  Campsie.  It  is  a  nearly  circular  pillar  of 
Highland  grit,  4  feet  6  inches  above  grouna,  and  7 
feet  in  circumferenoe.  The  local  tradition,  as  told 
us  on  the  spot,  is  that  it  was  erected  to  mark  tbo 
burial  place  of  *'8ir  James  the  Rose,"  the  hero  of 
the  welUknown  Scottish  ballad.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  only  place  in  Scotland  which  claims  that 
distinotfon.  In  the  account  of  the  parish  of  Strath- 
blane (New  Statktic  Aeocmnt  of  SUrVmgMre.  1841 )» 
occurs  the  following  note:*-" An  erect  stone,  on 
the  north  of  the  turnpike  road  to  Campsie,  marks 
the  spot  where,  two  centuries  ago,  Mr  Stirlinff  of 
Ballagan  was  killed  by  a  miller  of  the  name  of  Aber* 
nethy.**  This  seems  to  refer  to  the  Broadgates 
Stone. 

THB  AULD  WIYBS'  LIFT. 

This  famous  dolmen  stands  nearly  at  the  summit 
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of  Craigtnaddie  moor,  in  the  parish  of  Baldemock — 
a  position  which  comman(^  an  extensiTo  prospect  in 
both  directions  along  the  low-lying  isthmns  that 
•eparates  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde.      The 
stones,    however,    really    stand    in    a    hollow    of 
nearly  oiroalar  form.    This  hollow  is  enclosed  all 
roand  by  a  olifif-face  of  rough  sandstone,  except  to 
the  soath  where  the  wall  of  rock  sinks  down  and 
permits  a  wide  view.    The  older  statist  affirms  that 
the  cromlech  formerly  was  surrounded  by  a  ^ve  of 
oak  trees,  of  which  the  stamps  were  still  visible  in 
bis  day.    The  name  he  thinks  has  affinity  to  the 
pierres  levies  of  Brittany.     The  country  legends  ar6 
well  known.     The  first  affirms  that  the  stones  were 
brought  thither  by  three  carUnes  of  the  olden  times 
in  their  laps.     The  other  instructs  every  visitor  who 
finds  himself  beside  the  stones  to  pass  through  the 
opening  between  them  if  he  does  not  wish  to  die 
ohildless.     The  monument  consists  of  two  support* 
ing  stones,  capped  by  a  third.     The  two  supporting 
■tones  are  prismatic  in  shape,  so  that  between  them 
a  triangular  opening  (referred  to  in  the  legend)  is 
left.     This  opening  looks  south-west  and  north-east. 
A  line  taken  through  the  longest  axis  of  the  can 
stone  gives  a  direction  250°  magnetle.     This  may  be 
taken  also  as  the  line  ef  direction  of  the  opening. 
Between  the  north-west  stone  and  the  capstone  are 
two  smaller  pieces — either  inserted  to  fill  up  a  ohink, 
or  broken  off  by  the  great  pressure.    The  iind<ii; 
■tone  facing  the  sooth-east  is  12  feet  in  length,  14 
feet  in  width  at  the  base,  and  7  feet  high.    That 
looking  to  the  north-west  is  19  feet  long,  7  feet  at 
base,  and  7  feet  high.    The  top  stone,  laid  flat  on 
the  edges  of  these  two  is  nearly  rectangular  in 
surface  shape,  18  feet  long,  12  feet  wide,  and  6  feet 
In  thickness.    The  stones  have  not  been  brought 
from  a  distance.    They  are  blocks  of  the  rough 
iandstone  of  which  the  hill  is  composed. 

HEBBEBTSHIBB  CASTLE  STOKE. 

In  the  Stvrhng  Journal  of  12th  June,  182$. 
ap]Mrs  a  notice  of  two  stokie  monuments  in  the 
aeighbonrhood  of  Denny.  One,  which  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Hombean,  is  described  as  a  standing 
■tone  within  the  private  grounds  of  Herbertshire 
Castle,  which  had,  at  that  time,  *<some  nnintelligiUp 
eharaeters  engraved  on  it."  The  name  Hornbean  is 
now  utterly  lost.  There  is,  however,  still  in  Her- 
bertshire Castle  grounds  a  -small  atone  which  hai^ 
certainly  some  defaced  carving  on  it.  Whether  this 
be  Hornbean,  I  cannot  of  course  say.    It  staiids 
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abonfc  200  yarda  io  the  east  of  the  Cattle,  npon  the 
edfe  of  a  steep  bank  overlooking  the  Carron.  Thii 
bank  ia  an  old  eea-beach,  whioh  is  here  very  beauti^ 
fnUy  marked.  The  atone  ia  of  ooaree  eanditone 
with  grit.  It  8tanda— sligbtly  off  the  perpeodioalar 
— 2  ft.  2  in.  in  height  above  ground,  ia  2  feet  broad 
and  7  inchea  thick.  On  the  front  or  north  aide  a 
band,  bounded  by  two  horizontal  lioea  rnna  aoroaa 
the  top.     Beneath  thia  ia  aomething  like  a  rnde 

enel,  meaaarin|[  a  foot  wide  at  top,  8  inchea  at  the 
ttom,  and  20  inchea  along  the  aloping  aide.  At 
the  top  of  thia  panel,  jnat  under  the  horizontal 
band,  are  aome  inciaed  marka,  whioh  may  once  have 
been  charaetera  of  an  alphabetical  nature,  but  they 
are  now  ao  worn  aa  to  be  practically  obliterated. 

THB  DBUIDS*  STONBS— DUOHLAOK  MOOft. 

The  aecond  reference  in  the  article  above  men- 
tioned ia  to  a  atone  on  Duchlage  Moor,  called  the 
Druida'  Stone,  and  aaid  at  that  time  to  be  a  *'  rock- 
ing atone."  Thia  ia  an  intereating  example  in 
aeveral  reapecta.  It  ia  aitnated  high  up  on  the  hilla, 
on  the  edge  of  a  small  ravine  about  midway  between 
the  farma  of  Duchlage  and  Weater  Barnego,  nearer 
the  latter,  but  on  the  ground  of  the  former.  There 
ia  quite  a  group  of  great  atones  of  dolerite.  Mr 
Kidston  thinks  their  formation  and  grouping  is 
on  the  whole  the  work  of  nature ;  but  they  bear 
such  a  close  resemblance  to  an  artificially  constructed 
cromlech,  that  they  may  have  been  utilized  by 
the  early  inhabitants  for  the  purposes  for  which 
such  groups  of  stones  were  reared  by  them.  In 
front  is  an  immense  mass,  consisting  of  one  stone 
resting  on  two  others.  These  two  appear  to  have 
been  originally  one  split  into  parts.  The  height  of 
the  whole  taken  at  the  front  is  about  9  feet,  at  the 
middle  8  feet,  and  the  length  of  the  maas  is  15  feet. 
A  line  taken  along  the  length  gives  a  direction  of 
220""  magnetic.  The  lower  stone  is  25  feet  in  cir* 
onmference.  The  cap  atone  or  rocking  atone 
meaaurea  15  feet  in  circumference.  It  aeema  ta 
have  been  naturally  weathered  from  the  lower 
atone,  and  to  have  originally  reated  upon  it.  When 
thua  balanced  it  may  have  rooked.  It  haa  now, 
however,  alipped  back,  and  rocka  no  more.  Ac- 
oounta  are  confiicting  aa  to  when  it  ceaaed  to  rock. 
According  to  the  note  in  the  Journal  it  waa  rocking 
05  yeara  ago.  Other  information  ia  to  the  effect  that 
it  was  rookable  leaa  than  30  yeara  ago ;  but  thia 
atatement  wants  verification.  Behind  the  front 
masa  with  ita  capatone  ia  a  group  of  aiz  or  aeven 
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Urge  atonea  sUoding  together.  I  bftre  beeo  told 
that  leaa  thaa  twenty  yeara  ago  there  waa  a  oirole  of 
atandiog  stooea  anrronnding  the  whole  gronp.  That 
ia  a  very  iatereatiiig  atatement,  and  on  the  authority 
of  a  native  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Un- 
fnrtnnately  the  circle  ia  not  now  traceable. 


IN  ILLU8TBATI0N  OF 

MR    HUTCHISON'S    PAPER. 


I.  Raodolphfield,  South  Stone. 
II.  Randolpbfield,  North  Stooe. 

III.  Airthrey  Park,  West  Stone. 

IV.  Airthrey  Park,  East  Stone. 
V.  Alloa  Park  Stone,  East  Face. 

VI.  Alloa  Park  Stone,  West  Face. 
VII.  Clackmannan  Stone. 
VIII.  Battle  Stone,  Sheriffmair. 
IX.  Line  of  Prostrate  Stones,  Sheriffmuir. 
X.  Wallace  Stone,  Sheriffmuir. 
XL  Whittiestone  Stone — south  view. 
XII.  Whittiestone  Stone — west  view. 

XIII.  Greenloaning  Inscribed  Stone. 

XIV.  Harperstone  Circle. 
XV.  Blackford  East  Stone. 

XVI.  Blackford  West  Stone. 
XVII.  Auchterarder  Stones — from  the  west. 
XVIII.  Auchterarder  Stones — from  the  east. 
XIX.  Glenhead  Stones. 
XX.  Glenhead  Sinjs^le  Standing  Stone. 
XXI.  Mailing  Cup— marked  stone. 
XXII.  Ruined  Circle  at  Aberfoyle. 

XXIII.  Fmtry  Machar  Stones 

XXIV.  Auld  Wives*  Lift — ^aide  view. 
XXV.  Auld  Wives'  Lift — end  view. 

XXVI.  Herbertsbire  Castle  Stone. 
XXVII.  Druid  Stones,  Duchlage  Moor — front  view. 
XXVIII.  Druid  Stones,  Duchlage  Muor — end  view. 
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Tba  ftDDnal  meeting  wu  held  io  Ibe  Y.M.O.A. 
Rooma,  AlUo  Park,  on  Taetday  evening,  17th  Ooto« 
her.  In  the  abaenoe  of  the  Pr6«idenfe  (Rev.  Mr 
Goldie),  Mr  Daniel  Perf  aaon  oalled  upon  Mr  Jamea 
Campbell  Io  preaide,  i&ler  whioh  the  aecreUriea' 
and  treaanrer'a  reporU  were  read,  and  offioe*ba«Mn 
elecled  for  the  enaaing  year. 

SSCBBTARIBS*     RBPORT. 

The  paat  aeMion  haa  been  a  very  anooewful  ona 
in  the  history  of  the  society.  The  nnmber  of  mem- 
bers haa  increased  and  the  meatinga  have  been  wall 
atfi^nded.  The  roll  at  present  oontaina  the  namea 
of  63  members  and  16  lady  assooiatea.  The  papera 
tod  reporta  read  were  all  of  local  intereat,  and  by 
members  of  the  society.  They  were  nine  in  nam* 
her,  six  in  the  department  of  Natural  Hiatory  and 
three  in  that  of  Archeology  and  local  hiatory. 
The  reports  by  Col.  Stirling  and  Mr  Kidatan  on  tba 
local  flora,,  and  by  Mr  Ml^Uan  and  Mr  M'Doogall 
on  the  Coocbology  of  the  district,  brinp  down  to 
date  the  resolla  of  the  Society 'a  inveatigationa  ia 
theae  departmental  Colonel  Stirling  read  a  paper 
on  the  R«io*fall  of  Stirlingshire,  which  is  the  first 
work  in  the  science  ef  meteorology  recorded  by  the 
Society.  A  nomber  of  interesting  ezhibita  both  in 
natural  history  and  archaeology  were  shown  at  the 
meetings.  Mr  Halohison's  lecture  on  '*The  Stand- 
ing Stonea  and  other  Bade  Stone  Monamenta  of 
Stirling  District"  was  illustrated  by  photographa  of 
the  atonea  shown  by  lime  light  by  Mr  Kidaton. 
Tbeee  photographa  are  being  reproduced  aad  will 
illustrate  the  forthcoming  volume  of  the  tcanaao* 
tiona.  The  volume  ia  expected  to  be  ready  at  an 
early  date.  The  colleetion  in  the  Smith  Inatitnte 
has  leceived  several  additiona  during  the  year,  and 
more  cases  are  required  whenever  the  atate  oi  the 
fonda  warranta  their  purchaae*  The  membera  ol 
Council  who  retire  at  thia  time  are  Rev,  J.  B.  H. 
Thomson,  and  Mr  Lowson,  and  Messrs  Alex.  Movea 
and  Jaa,  Todd  are  recommended  to  fill  th^  vaoanciea. 
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rtLD   BEOOLLECmONS  OP  STIRLINO. 

(By  Dr  OalbraUh  J 

Havii^g  been  asked  by  the  Conneil  of  the 
Nattintl  Bistory  and  Arcbseologioal  Sooiety  po  write 
for  them  a  paper  on  my  old  reoolleotiona  of 
Stirling,  I  ooDtented  all  the  more  readily  aa  I  had 
myfteff  fct  eome  time  entertained  the  intention  of 
oommittiog  them  to  paper  in  the  hope  that  my 
rediinifloeneet  of  old  acenee  and  long  past  events 
might  prove  interesting  to  some  of  the  generation 
that  has  grown  op  since  the  time  to  which  my 
memory  now  oarrtea  me  back.  A  greater  desire 
than  formerly  existed  seems  to  have  arisen  in  these 
days  to  know  something  abont  the  past  history  of 
the  place  in  which  the  inquirers  dwell  and  are 
interested  in,  and  I  consider  it  a  sort  of  daty 
incnmbent  on  those  who  have  been  graoionsly 
spared  to  reach  an  advanced  life  and  who  have  the 
leisore  and  anything  of  the  ability  for  the  task,  to 
try  to  gratify  this  desire  by  putting  down  on  paper 
their  old  reootlections.  Events  which  at  the  time 
of  their  occurrence  seemed  too  trivial  and  oommon- 
plaee  to  be  recorded,  in  the  coarse  of  time  acqoire 
an  interest,  even  an  importance,  as  illustrating  local 
history,  that  did  not  originally  attaoh  to  them. 
Alterations  in  bnildings,  and  other  olianges  in  the 


pbytioftl  featorea  of  a  plaoe,  m  remambered  by  tjl^e 
ola«r  inbabitaDts,  are  also  not  devoid  of  Intereat. 
With  tbeae  ideas  I  have  set  do  we  my  old  reoollectiopa 
aa  relating  to  Stirling,  and  now  present  them  bafore 
the  society,  hoping  that,  however  wanting  they  m|ty 
be  in  any  other  merit,  by  the  mere  flavour  of  age 
that  invests  them  their  record  may  excite  the  kiod 
of  interest  I  have  referred  to.  My  esteemed  friend 
Mr  George  Mooat,  whose  recollection  went  back  a 
namber  of  years  further  than  mine,  was  approached 
by  the  secretary  with  the  same  request  that  was 
preferred  to  me,  but  be,  for  sufBcient  reasons,  did 
not  see  his  way  to  acceding  to  it.  At  the  same  tiipe 
he  kindly  offered  to  give  me  any  help  he  could  in  my 
performance  of  the  task.  I  gladly  availed  myself  of 
his  offer.  Mr  Mouat's  memory  as  to  past  events  and 
old  dates  was  marvellously  acute,  and  I  have  been 
much  indebted  to  him  for  assisting  mine  in  soipe 
instances,  where,  as  a  consequence  of  long  abaence  on 
foreign  service,  with  nu  one  from  the  old  town  with 
whom  to  talk  over  times  past,  my  own  recollection 
had  become  a  little  indistinct.  I  had  hoped  that  my 
much  esteemed  friend  would  have  been  spared  for 
years  yet  to  en|oy  his  robust  old  age,  but  alas ! 
while  I  was  jotting  down  these  reminiscences  be  was 
quite  lately,  as  yon  all  know,  removed  from  among 
us  after  a  very  few  days'  illness,  and  thus  another 
link  with  the  older  generation  has  been  snapped. 
Mr  Monat  had  nearly,  completed  bis  90th  year. 
Since  his  death  I  have,,  when  necessary,  availed 
myself  of  the  assistance  of  Mr  Leslie  Neilson,  who, 
although  he  has  not  attained  to  the  patriarchal  age 
of  Mr  Mouat,  as  I  hope  he  will  yet  do,  goes  bsck  a 
number  of  years  further  than  my  memory  carries  me, 
and  is  very  clear  in  bis  recollections.  Mr  Keilson  is 
also  an  instance  of  active  vigour  at  a  pretty 
advanced  age,  being  still  quite  equal  to  bis  duties  as 
a  compositor  in  the  ofBoe  of  the  StirUfig  Journal 
With    these    preliroioary    observations    I    now 

Sroeeed  in  meiUas  res.  My  earliest  recollections  of 
tirling  begin  with  the  npper  part  of  the  rocky 
height  on  whose  slopes  the  old  town  is  clustered, 
for,  after  a  short  stay  in  lodgings  in  Broad  Street, 
my  father,  on  retiring  from  the  army  about  the 
year  1821,  and  coming  to  settle  down  in  my  mother's 
native  town,  took  for  his  first  residence  what  is  now 
the  Castle  Hotel,  at  that  time  simplv  a  dwelling 
house.  It  has  been  somewhat  altered  and  a  good 
deal  added  to  it  since  to  adapt  it  to  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  now  used.  Owing  to  the  steep  way  in 
which  the  ground  fslls  away  behind,  this  building  is 
of  no  great  height  in  the  front,  but  on  the  other  nde 


it  pMMoto  A  ooDsiderable  eleration,  and  what  made 
it  notable  viewed  from  that  side  wai  its  remarkably 
long  atairoaM  window. 

Ae  first  event  impreeaed  on  my  childiab  memory 
waa  tbe  andden  fatliog  of  the  Caetle  flagstaff.  I  do 
not  believe  that  I  actually  saw  the  falling  of  the 
flag8ta£^  bnt  I  well  remember  being  atartled  by  the 
lond  report  that  accompanied  it.  This  oollapae 
oooorred  during  perfectly  moderate  weather,  and 
waa  attributed  to  the  wood  having  become  decayed 
at  the  base.  I  believe  a  similar  catastrophe  baa 
bappened  on  two  several  occasions  since  that  time. 
Once  In  a  great  thnnderatorm  on  a  Sunday  in  the 
month  of  February,  during  divine  service,  when  the 
oongregationa  were  naturally  extremely  alarmed. 
Again,  a  little  over  40  yeara  ago,  in  a  great  storm 
of  wiod.  After  one  of  these  collapses  the  then 
Lord  Aberoromby  tried  to  move  the  aathonties  to 
have  tbe  flAgstaft  ahtfted  to  the  Xether  Bailey, 
where  it  waa  supposed  it  would  be  more  conspicuous 
M  seen  from  Airthrey  Castle.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, this  waa  auocessfally  resisted  by  the  Town 
Council,  who  brought  influence  to  bear  on  the  Hon. 
Fox  Maule,  then  member  for  Perthshire,  and 
Secretary  at  War,  and  at  the  same  time  Lord 
Aberoromby's  aon-in-law.  My  impression  is  that 
the  mast  I  heard  fall  waa  a  much  taller  spar*  than 
that  on  which  the  Royal  Standard  and  Union 
Jack  are  now  from  time  to  time  displayed.  The 
Esplanade,  except  for  the  comparatively  recent 
addition  of  the  statue  of  King  Robert  Bruce,  pre« 
aenta  the  aame  appearance  now  that  it  did  in  these 
earlier  daya.  One  of  my  associatioos  with  it  is 
seeing  the  soldiers  being  drilled  there  in  the  manual 
and  platoon  exercise  with  the  aid  of  a  fugleman. 
This  now  obsolete  functionary  was  one  of  the  men 
who  stood  a  few  yards  in  front  of  the  company  or 
battalion,  also  facing  the  drilling  oflBcer.  He  was 
provided  with  a  musket  from  whieh,  to  lighten  it 
for  handling,  the  barrel  was  removed.  At  each 
word  of  command  the  fugleman  threw  himself  into 
a  particular  attitude,  at  the  same  time  manipulating 
his  piece  in  an  exaggerated  way  so  as  to  -attract  the 
attention  of  the  men  behind,  in  order  that  they 
should  go  through  the  motions  with  their  flrelocks 
simultaneously  and  in  accurate  time.  Needless  to 
say  that  this  antiquated  custom  has  long  ago  fallen 
into  desuetude.  Entering  within  the  precincts  of 
tbe  Castle,  and  passing  through  the  archway  that 
pierces  Queen  Anne's  Battery,  three  or  four  case* 
matea  may  be  observed  on  either  band,  constructed 
n  the  base  of  the  rampart.    They  had  long  been 


used  apparently  for  the  storage  of  lamber.  In  the 
first  of  them  on  the  right  hand  long  stood  a  low 
trnok,  whioa  was  poioted  out  as  the  *' hurdle*' on 
whiob  Baird  and  Hardy,  who  were  beheaded  for 
high  treason  in  18SX) — the  last  individuals  in  the 
kingdom  who  so  suffered — were  drawn  to  the  plaoe 
of  execution  in  Broad  Street.  A  tradition  in  connec- 
tion therewith  handed  down  to  us  boys  was  that  in 
passing  thither  they  sang  the  last  of  the  five  hymns 
that  are  inserted  after  the  paraphrases  in  the 
Scottish  Bible — **  The  hour  of  my  departure's  come," 
On  the  left  hand,  in  rear  of  the  battery,  the  ground 
was  laid  out  as  a  garden,  which  was  abundantly 
stocked  with  useful  vegetables,  oldfashioned  fiowers, 
and  homely  frnit-beariag  trees  and  bushes.  It  was 
for  many  years  cultivated  by  Major  Peddie,  the 
Fort  Major,  who  was  a  skilful  horticulturist,  and 
kept  it  in  admirable  order.  I  recollect  that  his 
gooseberries  were  of  particularly  fine  fiavour. 
Lying  a  good  deal  below  the  level  of  the  causewayed 
roadway,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  rampart  of 
the  battery  with  its  quaint  little  lookout  turret  at 
one  end,  and  on  the  opposite  by  a  terrace  dominated 
by  the  eastern  face  of  the  Palace  with  its  grotesque 
stone  figures  projecting  from  the  wall,  this  plot  of 
gronod  with  its  rich  varied  vegetation,  formed,  in 
my  eyes,  a  most  attractive  feature  in  this  part  of 
the  old  fortress.  After  the  death  of  Major  Peddie 
the  garden  was  givea  over  to  the  use  of  some  of  the 
staff  nou-commissiooed  officers,  noder  whose  want 
of  fostering  care  it  soon  began  greatly  to  deteriorate. 
More  recently  it  has  been  transformed  into  a  tennis 
court.  I  never  take  a  passiug  glance  over  the  wall 
'without  sadly  cootrasting  the  bare  arid  aspect  of 
the  carefully  smoothed  level  with  the  wealth  of 
greenery  aod  varied  oolonr  it  once  presented, 
and  lamentiog  that  such  a  charming  nook 
has  been  so  defaced,  and  one  of  my  most 
pleasant  associations  with  the  old  Castle  for  ever 
obliterated.  In  the  Palace  Square  there  have  been 
no  material  alterations.  Mr  Whitehead,  Barrack- 
master,  occupied  the  small  house  on  the  right  of  the 
entrance  gateway.  Oo  his  death.  Major  Peddie 
moved  into  it  from  the  aparimeots  be  had  occupied 
in  the  Palace,  to  which  access  is  had  by  *'  the  Long 
Stair."  la  that  house  the  Major,  who  had  been  a 
dweller  in  the  Castle  for  half  a  century,  died  in 
1871  Qaite  recently  the  Canteen  has  been  re- 
moved frum  its  old  position  in  the  basement  of  the 
Palace  to  a  more  convenient  and  better  lighted  one, 
arranged  fur  it  in  the  old  Parliament  Uuuse,  in  the 
upper  aqi^are  which  is  ntiliaed  for  boldiers'  barrackst 
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I  need  oot  enter  into  the  aaestion  now  being  clie- 
ooesed,  of  the  reitoratioa  oi  this  part  of  the  Castle 
to  eomethioi;  like  its  original  condition,  when  it  waa 
Died  for  the  meetings  of  the  Scottish  Estatei, 
further  than  to  say  that  no  one  can  desire  that  the 
nnmber  of  the  soldiers  quartered  in  the  Caatle 
•honid  be  diminished,  as  apparently  wonld  neces- 
sarily be  the  case  were  the  accommodation  now 
provided  for  them  in  the  old  Parliament  House 
done  away  with.  It  is  satisfactory,  however,  to 
know  that  something  is  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
improvinpf  the  JEtoyal  Chapel,  lately  used  as  a  store, 
by  cleaning  it  out,  bringing  back  the  arms  that 
were  taken  away  to  the  Tower,  and  throwing  it 
open  to  visitors.  The  Royal  Chapel,  which  occupies 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  western  side  of  the  opper 
square,  was  long  used  as  the  armoury,  where  were 
stored,  I  know  not  how  many  stands  of  arms. 
After  these  were  removed  to  London  some  40  years 
ago,  the  Chapel  was  for  some  time  used  as  the 
Regimental  School,  latterly,  as  I  have  said,  as  a 
store.  There  were  also  to  be  seen  in  it  some  old 
military  curios,  tilting  spears,  Lochaber  axes,  pikes, 
&o.,  now  exhibited  in  the  so  called  Douglas  Room. 
I  say  so  called,  for  as  is  well  known,  this,  one  of  the 
oldest  parts  of  the  Castle,  was  destroyed  by  6re 
nearly  forty  years  ago,  only  the  small  apartment  in 
which,  according  to  tradition,  the  murder  of  the 
Earl  of  Douglas  was  perpetrated  by  James  11, 
having  been-  providentially  spared.  I  noderstand 
that  the  present  new  structure  was  desisned  by  Mr 
Buskin.  It  is  no  doubt  in  very  correct  taste,  but 
it  can  never  for  me  worthily  replace  the  building 
that  was  destroyed,  where  in  the  larger  apartment, 
out  of  which  the  Douglas  chamber  opened,  I  had 
participated  in  the  hospitalities  dispensed  by  Sir 
Archibald  and  Lady  Christie  at  the  evening  parties 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  while  as  Deputy 
Governor,  he  occupied  the  Douglas  apartments. 
The  fire  occurred  some  time  during  the  Crimean 
war  when  a  militia  regiment  was  stationed  in  the 
Castle.  Some  of  the  officers  had  quarters  in  the 
Douglas  apartments,  and  in  one  of  these,  occupied 
by  a  young  officer  named  Fawkes,  the  fire  is  said  to 
have  broken  out.  When  I  joined  the  7lRt  Regiment 
Highland  Light  Infantry,  I  found  Mr  Fawkes  a 
Lieutenant  in  that  distinguished  corps.  From  his 
former  associations  with  the  destructive  combustion 
of  this  portion  of  the  Castle,  and  in  allusion  to  the 
notorious  conppirator  of  Gnnpowder  Plot,  his  regi- 
mental sobriquet  was  Ouy  —  '*  Guy  Fawkes." 
Formerly  a  Deputy  Governor  resided  in  the  Castle 


in  this  hiatcrio  {Nirt  of  it.  The  IttQiar  Goversor 
WM,  al  the  time  I  write  of,  eo  Irish  Peer— the 
Earl  of  D^ioooghmore.  He  wee  noD-rcuHeot,  and 
bii  oflBoe  e  itneoare.  The  firtt  Deputy  €k>verDor  I 
reoolleot  of.  elthoogh  I  wm  too  voaog  to  have  any 
penooal  knowledge  of  him,  waa  General  Orahame. 
He  died  in  1831  and  I  have  a  very  dittinot  reoolleo* 
tion  thai  the  day  of  his  funeral  was 
one  of  very  deep  snow  lying  on  the 
ground.  1  have  been  told  by  my  sister  that  she 
remembers  General  Grahame  oalling  on  onr  nnole 
Dr  Galliers,  with  whom  she  lived,  and  telling  him 
of  a  skeleton  that  in  the  ooorse  of  some  drainage  or 
other  operations  had  been  dog  ap  jott  nnder  the 
window  of  the  apartment  where  the  Donglas  was 
murdered,  out  of  which  the  body  is  said  to  have 
been  thrown.  Being  of  a  large  sice  it  was  taken  to 
be  that  of  the  murdered  E«rl,  who  was  a  very  tall 
man.  My  old  friend  Mr  Mooat,  however,  was  of 
opinion  that  the  finding  of  the  skeleton  was  at  a 
ooDsiderably  anterior  date,  and  I  believe  in  this  he 
was  oorreot.  After  an  interval  of  several  years  Sir 
Arohibald  Christie  oame  as  Deputy  Governor.  He 
was  a  very  genial  and  popular  man.  He  had  seen 
aervioe  in  the  Peninsula,  and  hai  one  side  of  his 
face  mooh  disfit^ured  by  a  wound  from  a  charge  of 
grapeshot  received  in  one  of  the  engagements  there. 
After  his  death  no  snooessor  in  the  post  of  Deputy 
Gk>verDor'wa8  appointed. 

The  Militia  Store  which  stands  at  the  foot  of  the 
Esplanade  was  formerly  the  Grammar  School.  As 
may  be  readily  seen,  a  considerable  addition  to  it 
has  been  built  for  storage  accommodation.  The 
rector  of  the  school  was  Dr  Monro,  D  D.,  I 
suppose,  although  we  Grammar  School  boys  never 
regarded  him  as  being  a  clergymen.  Co  the  con- 
trary we  were  very  irreverent  in  calliog  him 
'*  Skliffy,**  a  nicboame  due,  I  believe,  to  a  peculiarity 
of  gait  as  he  shuffled  about  in  bis  slippers.  In  those 
early  days  sobriquets  were  very  commonly 
nsed  in  Stirling  —  almost  every  man  in  any 
way  notable,  high  or  low,  was  distinguished  by 
a  nickname.  Dr  Moaro  had  a  reputation  of  beiog 
a  very  erndite  man,  and  I  believe  he  was  especially 
skilled  io  Gaelic  literature,  but  at  the  time  I  entered 
the  school  any  energy  he  had  possessed  as 
a  teacher  had  evaporated,  and  he  had  fallen  into 
indolent  ways.  Freqaeotly  he  was  out  of  the  school 
for  some  time,  engaged,  as  we  boys  said  and  be- 
lieved, in  feeding  his  ducks  in  the  back  yard.  The 
apartment  on  the  ground  floor  was  the  schoolroom, 
one  end  of  which  the  Doctor  reserved  for  himaelf, 
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the  "  helMr  "  aaperintendiDg  the  janior  boys  at  the 
other  end.    The  Doctor  from  time  to  time  made  a 
▼i4it  of  iDspeotion  to  oar  eod  of  the  sobool,  and  I 
mast  lay  he  was  not  lo  entirely  defioieot  in  energy 
bat  that  before  retaroins  to  hii  own  department  he 
ntaally  distributed  a  few  vigoroaa  soalta  with  the 
tawse  amons  those  boys  whom  he  foand  not  ap  to 
the  mark  with  their  lessons.    The  Doctor,  who  was 
unmarried,  liTed  in  the  npper  partof  the  boose,  and 
there  also  resided  his  hrother,   Mr  Colin   Monro, 
editor  of  the  Strrling  Journal,  a  widower,  I  think, 
with  a  son  and  two  daaghters.     A  namber  of  the 
parents,  dissatisfied  with  the  Doctor's  laimez  /aire 
mansgement  of  the  school,  withdrew   their  boyi 
from  it,  and  set  no  a  private  classical  school  with 
the  assistant,  Mr  Warden,  who  for  some  reason  waa 
giving  ap  his  sitaation  in  the  grsmmar  school,  aa 
master,  so  that  I  was  only  one  year  at  the  grammar 
school.     At  the  great  Ecclesiasticsl  Disraption  in 
1843  Dr  Monro  was  appointed  minister  of  a  vacant 
charge  somewhere  in  the  north,  the  incambent  of 
which  bad  "come  oot,"  and  there  I  believe  be  died. 
The  open  space  in  front  of  the  grammar  school  was 
boanded  on  the  sonth  by  a  row  of  one  storeyed 
thatched  cottages  (whose  occapants  bore  no  very 
good   repntatioo)   running  from   the    bead   of  the 
Castle  Wyod  to  the  entrance  into  the  Valley.     They 
were  removed  when  the  new  Cemetery  was  ex- 
tended in  this  direction,  the  present  parapet  wall 
and  railing  being  erected  on  their  site.     The  Valley, 
now,  as  every  one  knows,  laid  oat  in  what  is  one  of 
the  most  pictaresqaely  sitaated  cemeteries  in  the 
Kingdom,  perhaps  in  the  world,  was  in  those  days 
a  pretty  rough  place.    The  boondary  en  the  east 
was  a  continuation  of  the  wall  running  behind  what 
is  now  the  Fever  Hospital  to  meet  the  wall  on  the 
Back  Walk,  thus  shutting  off  the  old   Cemetery 
from  the  Valley  and  the  Ladies'  Hill.     The  western 
boundary  was  also  a  wall  on  the  site  of  the  present 
existing  parapet  wall  and  railing.     On  the  north 
aide,  about  where  the  monumental   Pyramid   has 
been  erected,  was  a  hoase  with  a  garden  behind  it 
extending  down  into  the  Valley,  the  front  of  the 
house  being  close  to  the  wall  that  supports  the 
Esplanade.     The  Valley  suited  the  grammar  school 
boys  very  well  for  their  games  of  shinty,  or  club  as 
we  called  it,  and  football,  the  latter  not  the  scientific 
life  and  limb  endangering  pas'iase  which  of  recent 
years  has  taken  such  hold  of  the  British  rane  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  but  a  much  more  simple,  and, 
if  a  little  roagh  at  times,  a  safe  enoagh  game  for 
the  boys,  played  with  good  temper,  and  witboat 


,th0  ooaree  language  that  leeroa  to  be  the  nraalffloa* 
comitant  of  the  modero  game.  The  periodioal  horse 
inarketa  were  held  in  the  Valley,  and  freqaeotty 
the  open  apaoe  in  frnot  of  the  school  was  alao 
utilised  for  showiog  off  the  paces  of  the  steeds  to 
iuteodiDg  purphasers,  a  source  of  much  ioterest  and 
aiDnsement  to  the  boys. 

But  the  moat  pleasant  of  my  associationa 
ooBDeoted  with  the  Valley  is  the  recoUectioii 
of  the  yearly  visit  made  to  it  by  Ord  and 
his  travelling  equestrian  troupe.  Great  was  the 
jubilation  when  the  word  went  round,  "The  Fules 
IS  comin',"  for  the  entertaiument  being  given 
al/reseo  was  free  to  ml\,  and  was  well  patronised  by 
all  olasses  of  the  community.  The  locality  was  a 
most  suitable  one,  where  the  sloping  side  of  the 
Ladies'  Hill,  from  which  in  olden  times  the  tourna- 
ments that  were  held  in  the  level  space  were  viewed, 
risJDg  like  the  asceodiDg  seats  of  an  ampbithreatre, 
aff  »rded  ample  aud  coDveoieot  vantage  ground  from 
which  with  no  hiudrance  to  eujoy  the  sight  of  the 
performance.  This  year  the  spring  and  summer  we 
have  enjoyed  bftve  been  quite  exceptional  for 
abundance  of  sunshine  and  absence  of  rain,  bat 
looking  back  to  a  sucofssion  of  cold  wet  summers 
lam  tempted  to  say  that  surely  in  the  days  '*0' 
lang,  lang  syne,  the  sun  shone  brighter  far  than  it's 
iver  duoe  sin'  syne,"  for  I  have  no  recollection  of 
this  open  air  entertaioment,  which  always  took 
place  in  a  summer  eveHiog,  having  beeo  marred  by 
wet  weather.  For  years  past  it  would  have  been 
very  difficult  to  select  any  summer  evening  on 
which,  eveo  if  it  were  not  necessary  to  seek  the 
protection  of  a  waterproof  or  umbrella,  one  could 
stand  or  recline  on  the  grassy  sward  without 
imTiioeot  risk  of  contracting  rheumatism  or  catarrh. 
Tempera,  which  can  bear  the  translation  "  seasons," 
mutanlur,  and  I  grieve  personally  that  I  must  say, 
et  no8  mutamur  in  illis  Let  us  hope  that  the  bright 
season  we  have  had  is  the  prelude  to  a  cycle  of  fine 
seasons  such  as  I  picture  to  myself  as  common  when 
I  was  in  the  hey-day  of  youth.  Possibly,  however, 
I  am  looking  backwards  through  tin  tea  spectacles, 
and  it  is  **  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view, 
and  robes  the  ieasont  in  their  asure  hue." 

A  ring  was  staked  off  in  the  centre  of  the  valley, 
sawdust  laid  for  the  horse  track,  the  tight-rope  and 
slack- wire  set  up  on  suitable  poles,  and  the  perform- 
ance went  on.  In  the  centre  was  erected  a  platform 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  a  competition  of  two  or 
three  boys,  called  up  from  the  crowd,  in  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  oould  dispose  of  scalding  porridge 
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oooked  cm  the  spot,  m  part  of  the  entertaiDineDt  that 
created  niioh  laoKhter  Bronn^  the  Bpeetatera.  There 
beiog  DO  charge  for  aHmiMion,  io  orcler  to  raise 
fnnda  for  the  naiDta^naDce  of  the  troupe,  reonarie 
was  had  to  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets.  These,  six* 
pence  each,  were  Hispoi^ed  of  smoor  the  crowd  by 
some  of  the  compaDy.  The  chief  prize  was  a  boll  of 
meal,  one  worth  taking  a  chance  for.  The  other 
articlee  that  were  given  as  prizes,  of  whioh  those 
that  chiefly  present  themseWes  to  my  mind  are 
pieces  of  cheap  cotton  print  styled  gowopieoes, 
althoagh  I  suspect  they  woold  make  hot  scanty 
dresses,  were  displayed  and  called  over  one  by  one 
by  the  master  of  the  ring,  sflfording  the  clown 
opportunities  of  making  various  well  worn  hot  ever 
appreciated  jokes,  as  he  repeated  the  name  or 
description  of  the  article  after  his  master.  The  last 
act  in  the  ring  was  usoally  *'  Billy  Batton's  ride  to 
Brentford,"  enacted  by  the  clown,  who  brought  the 

Serformance  to  an  effective  conclasion  by  at  last 
ursting  out  of  the  circle,  and  cantering  away  down 
the  town  on  his  pony. 

Although  not  given  to  extol  the  olden  at  the 
expense  of  the  present  times,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  our  peaceful  and  less  excited  manner  of 
life  with  its  old  fashioned  quiet  ways  was  a  more 
enjoyable  one  than  that  whioh  now  rushes  on  amid 
hurry  and  scurry  and  haste,  with  the  excitement 
of  railways  and  telegraphs  and  telephones,  however 
much  these  may  contribute  to  the  conveniences  of 
life.  I  am  sure  we  enjoyed  the  gratuitous  exhibi* 
tion  given  by  the  **  Fules  '*  in  the  valley,  of  course 
none  the  less  acceptable  for  it  being  gratuitous,  on  a 
calm  summer  eve  with  more  satisfaction  and  test 
than  the  more  elaborate  performance  of  the  gaudily 
appointed  and  brilliantly  lighted  circuses  to  be 
found  in  our  larger  cities,  or  of  the  spacious  travel- 
ling circus  tent  with  its  imperfect  and  malodorous 
parsffio  illomination  that  year  after  year  is  pitched 
for  a  night  in  the  Si^ittalmyre  ground.  And  surely 
there  was  something  of  the  classical  in  the  open  air 
performance  on  the  eld  tilting  ground  with  its 
nnrivalled  picturesque  surroundings,  reminding  duc 
of  the  descriptions  of  the  exhibitions  io  the  theatres 
and  amphitheatres  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  which 
were  also  given  tubfrigido  Jove. 

In  the  days  I  write  of,  and  until  I  left  Stirlioff  on 
entering  the  military  service,  the  part  of  the  Back 
Walk,  where  it  is  level,  from  about  the  wall  of  the 
old  04*metery  to  where  it  begins  to  slope  down  at 
the  western  extremity  of  Snowdon  House  gnunds, 
WM  %  foToorite  spot  lor  jpromenading  oo  the  floe 
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raamtr  afteroooDi  mud  eFeniogt,  ntortod  lo  by  thm 
better  olaatet,  aod  eipeoi«ny  by  the  Udtea,  wbo, 
betides  the  ezhilarating  ibfiaenoee  of  the  fiae  freeb 
air,  and  of  the  eztenaive  paooremio  view,  had  the 
additional  attraotion    of    enjoyioff  the  looiety  of 
oAoera  of  tbe  "foor  eompeoy  d«fp6fi"  wbioh  tbea 
garriaoned  tbe  Oaatie.      What  a  otaange  haa  taken 
place  ID  the  habifi  of  Ihe  ooannoniry  !     They  baTO 
eotirely  deaerted  tbe  inoomparable  Back  Walk,  the 
like  of  which  in  any  otber  town  in  the  kingdom 
won  id  be  regarded  as  one  of  ita  moat  valned  pooaea* 
aiona,  and,  althongh  atrangera  arc  always  greatly 
imprcMcd  with  ita  nnparallelled  pictnreaqueneas, 
now,  except  on  Sandays,  wben  in  fiae  weather,  after 
the   "tkailin"'  of  the  kirks,   many  of  the  wor» 
ahippera  take  a  breather  round  the  back  of  the 
Castle  to  refresh  them  after  inhaling  tbe  confined 
air  of  the  sacred  edifices,  only  a  atray  frequenter  of 
the  Walk  is  to  be  met  with,  some  old  pensioned  off 
residenter  daaderiag    along.    '*  droopiag,    woefnl, 
wan,   like  one  forlorn."      Within  the  grounds  of 
Snow  don     House     may    be     noticed     a     hillock 
oyertopping  the  wall,  of  which  its  rooky  side  forms 
a  part.    I  recollect  when  this,  the  Craody  Hill,  as 
it  waa  called  waa  not  enclosed  by  the  wall,  but  waa 
open  to  the   Walk.      Dr  Doig,  the  proprietor  of 
Soowdon  House  obtained  leave,  I  preaume  from  tbe 
Department  of  tbe  Woods  and  Forests,  to  take  it 
into  bis  grounds  on  the  plea  that  it  waa  a  reaort  of 
loose  characters  at  nigbt,  but  in  so  doing,  he  certain- 
ly took  away  one  of  the  amenities  of  the  Back  Walk 
by  day.      As  to  the  name  of  the  little  height,  it  is 
said  that  properly  it  should  be  Grandee  Hill,  so 
called  because  in  aocient  timea  the  notabilities  of 
the  town  uaed  to  meet  tbere  to  sbow  off  their  finery 
of  dress,  the  men  with  their  cocked  hats,  powderea 
wigs,  and  scarlet  cloaks,  their  wives  and  daughters  in 
their  brocadea  and  aatins,  with  their  hoops  and  fur- 
belowB,and|other  bravery  of  female  attireof  thosedays. 
A  most  notable  and   widely  known  frequenter 
of  the  Back  Walk  during  a  long  series  of  yean 
was  Blind  Alick,  who,  n  ith  somewhat  bent  figure, 
weariog    an    ordioary    tall    bat    and    long    great- 
coat, his  garmenta  patched  and  threadbare,  might 
tbere  any  day  be  seen  as  he  ahoffled  slowly  along, 
carrying  in  his  band  a  large  door  key,  which  be 
shook  to  and  fro,  and  deprived  of  whiob  be  aeemed 
to  be  quite  unable  to  fiod  bia  way.    His  suroame  waa 
Lyon.      There   were  in  Stirliog    two    families  of 
Lyons,  called  from  the  colour  of  their  hair,  Red 
Lyone*  and  Black  Lyons,  to  the  latter  of  which 
Wnd  Allek  belonged.    I  reooUeot  •  member  of  tbe 


other  brmoch,  Tickler  Lyon,  with  •  soo  Tovog 
Tiokler,  ae  hb,  Oid  Tiekler,  aied  to  make  ridioaloot 
ezbibitioos  of  himtelf  in  the  street  when  io  one  of 
his  drinkiog  6t8.  I  believe  Alick  was  blind  from 
his  birth.  He  lived  io  a  close  next  to  the  Water 
Reservoir,  now  removed,  at  the  St  John  Street 
corner  of  Spittal  Square.  What  particalarly 
attracted  the  attention  of  strangers  to  him  was  hit 
marvellotts  verbal  aoqaaintaooe  with  the  Holy 
Soriptnres.  He  not  only  knew  them  word  for 
word,  bat  he  ooold  repeat  any  verse  of  any 
chapter,  if  the  nnmbers  cf  the  verse  and  chapter 
were  given  him.  Strangers  tried  to  punle 
him  by  giving  the  number  of  a  verse  not  to 
be  found  in  the  chapter  named,  but  Aliok 
could  never  be  misled  in  this  way.  His  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  had  been  gradually  acquired  at  school 
from  the  boys  re^iing  the  versus  to  him.  My  old 
friend,  Mr  Mouat,  had  assisted  io  this  way  in  his 
school  days.  My  uncle,  Mr  Gibh,  a  native  of 
Stirling,  who  settled  in  hnainess  io  Glasgow,  told 
me  he  had  also  been  one  of  B  iod  Alick'a  instrnetors. 
Alick  did  not  frequent  the  streets,  only  on  Satur- 
days, Boishing  his  perambulation  of  the  Back  Walk 
at  its  lower  extremity,  he  made  his  wa^  to  his 
lodging  by  Port  Street,  King  Street,  &o.,  in  order 
that  he  might  call  on  his  way  at  variuns  business 
establishments  where  he  received  a  small  pecuniary 
dole.'  Provided  with  several  snuff  boxes,  he  also 
called,  not  only  at  a  little  tobacco  iat's  shop,  **Souff 
Wricht's,"  which  was  in  existence  till  some  twenty 
years  ago  it  was  merged  into  the  premises  now 
occnpied  by  Messrs  Meosies  ft  Co.,  but  also  at 
varioos  grocers'  shops,  snuff  being  a  commodity 
retailed  by  the  grocers,  to  get  his  several  mulls 
replenished.  In  his  earlier  days,  Blind  Alick  was  a 
■regular  attender  at  public  worship,  sitting  in  what 
was  called  the  "range*  in  the  East  Church,  a 
railed*in  raised  platform  on  each  side  of  the  pulpit 
appropriated  to  the  accommodation  of  tba  infirm  and 
poorer  members  of  the  congregation.  Latterly, 
however,  he  badly  neglected  his  religious  duties,  and 
earned  for  himself  an  indifferent  reputation  notwith- 
standing his  absolutely  perfect  knowledge  of  Scrip- 
ture. Certainly,  as  I  have  myself  witnessed,  he 
gave  way  to  violent  fits  of  impotent  rage  and  awful 
enrsing  when  teased  by  the  schoolboys  who  began 
to  take  a  wicked  delight  in  tormenting  him  by 
taking  away  his  key.  "  A  fearful  thing  it  was  to 
hear  how  then  the  old  man  stoore  "  I  am  fflad  to 
think  that  this  diabolical  treatment  of  the  okl  blind 
man  was  not  praotiaed  by  the  sehoolboya  of  my 
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time.    BIttid  AHok  died  in  18M»  being  om  day 

foQod  dead  io  hie  bed. 

At  I  have  meotioned  before,  the  old  ohnrohyard 
adjoioing  the  chorohei  wae  ebat  off  by  a  wall  from 
the  Valley  and  the  Ladiei'  Hill,  It  did  Dot  then 
preieDt  the  trim  orderly  appearanoe  it  now  doea^ 
bat,  if  aomewhat  roagh,  it  was,  perhapa,  fally  aa 
pictaretque  with  its  old-faahtooad  graveetoDae  die* 
poaed  with  little  attention  to  regularity,  some  of  the 
more  ancient  of  tabular  arrangement  with  the  alab 
sapper  ted  on  abort  pillars.  A  memorial  stone  in  tha 
form  of  a  cross,  of  which  there  are  dow  so  many 
beaatifol  examples  in  the  Cemetery,  was,  of  course^ 
quite  uoknowo,  and  would  bare  beeo  regarded  aa  an 
ioHicatioD  of  rank  popery.  The  oldest  stones,  so  far 
as  I  o»n  make  out,  are  two  that  both  bear  the  name 
of  Oibb.  Que  baa  the  date  of  1625,  the  other,  lying 
cloae  to  it,  that  of  1579,  no  doubt  both  originally 
beloDgioK  to  br%nohes  of  the  same  family  closely 
connected.  They  both  lie  fl-it  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  less  ancient  of  them  marks  the  bnrial 
ground  of  my  mother's  family,  and  now  belongs  to 
a  cousin  on  the  male  side.  It  has  carved  on  it, 
besides  the  ancient  date  of  1570,  the  name  of  James 
Oibb,  my  grandfather,  the  date  of  his  death  in  1810, 
some  initial  letters  along  each  side,  the  Gibb  arms — 
a  spur  and  band  holding  a  broken  spear — also,  a 
hammer,  a  small  pick,  and  chisel.  From  these 
latter  devices  I  conclude  that  my  maternal  anceston 
at  that  remote  date  were  decent  handicraft  burgbeis. 
The  stone  was  one  of  those  that  stood  on  pillars. 
In  being  taken  down,  on  the  re-arrangement  of  the 
Cemetery,  to  be  laid  flat  on  the  ground,  it  was 
accidentally  cracked  across ;  the  two  fragments 
were  then  set  in  a  socket  of  stone  for  the  sake  of 
\  preservation.  The  other  older  stone,  probably  also 
oriKioally  stood  on  legs.  It  bears,  besides  the 
ancient  date,  the  name  John  Gibb,  the  date  of  his 
death,  1814,  and  the  Guildry  emblem,  the  fiffure  4. 
I  do  not  know  who  now  claims  this  stone.  Not  far 
off  is  an  upright  standing  stone  elaborately  carved 
on  both  sides,  with  a  good  deal  of  lettering  on  it, 
but  much  defaced,  that  has  an  appearance  of  an- 
tiquity, but  no  date  can  be  made  out.  From  its 
general  character  and  style  of  carving,  I  take  it  to 
be  much  more  modern  than  the  two  I  have  been 
describing.  It  bears  the  name  John  Service,  the 
date  of  whose  death  is  obliterated.  In  front  of  it 
lie9  a  flat  stone  with  the  name  of  John  Bard  of 
Forthside,  died  1831.  Doe  curious  feature  of  this 
old  tombstone  is  that  both  sides  are  pitted  as  if 
with  boUet  marka,  posaibly  the  malt  of  soiBe  war- 
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■kimiMh  of  whioh  no  rooord  now  romftini.  It 
WM  while  I  wta  ftbroad,  perhaps  nearly  10  yean 
ago,  that  the  Cemetery  was  extended  by  rftnoviog 
the  wall  on  the  west,  and  taking  in  the  Valiev,  the 
Ladies*  Hill,  and  the  garden  groand  behind  Valley 
Lodge,  now  the  Fc-ver  Hospital,  and  the  whole 
ground  was  laid  out  in  the  ezoeedingly  tasteful  and 
attraotivo  way  that  has  made  the  Cemetery  to  be 
one  of  the  chief  beauties  of  the  City  of  the  Rook. 
While  the  older  portion  was  being  improved,  several 
of  the  gravestones  were  shifted  so  as  to  present  a 
greater  appeeranoe  of  regularity,  and  those  on 
pillars  laid  flat  on  the  ground,  the  alteration, 
although  oonduoive  to  greater  uniformity  in  arrange- 
ment, being  in  some  instanoes  no  longer  aoourate  in 
defining  the  exact  locality  of  the  interm«nt , 

The  Cemetery  leads  me  to  notice  funerals  and 
some  of  the  ohaoges  that  have  taken  place  in  funeral 
observances  in  my  time.  lo  the  olden  time  the  con- 
venience of  a  hearse  was  not  made  use  of,  the  cr-ftos 
being  borne  to  theplaoe  of  interment  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  men  provided  by  the  undertaker,  or  in  the 
case  of  persons  of  lower  rank  carried  on  "spokes." 
The  coffin,  or,  when  the  mortuary  vehicle  was  intro- 
duced, the  hearse,  was  preceded  by  the  saulies,  who 
were  a  kind  of  hired  mourners.  These  were  six  in 
number,  according  to  Mr  Mouat,  although  my  re- 
ooUection  gave  me  the  impression  that  there  were 
only  fonr.  They  walked  two  and  two,  attired,  of 
course,  in  black,  with  knee  breeches,  twuin  cocked  hats 
of  much  the  same  shape  as  those  worn  by  our  Town 
officers,  the  others  in  a  kind  of  skull-cap  with  fonr 
angles,  like  what  I  have  seen  worn  by  ecclesiastics 
in  some  Roman  Catholic  churches  abroad.  Each 
saulie  carried  a  black  baton.  For  all  persons  deceased 
of  any  standing  in  society  one  of  the  church  bells 
was  tolled.  This  old  custom  has  occasionally 
been  observed  in  quite  recent  years  at  the  funerals  of 
old  residenters.  Formerly  it  was  the  custom  for  all 
who  attended  a  funeral  to  wear  the  narrow  bands 
of  lawn  stitched  in  the  cuffs  of  the  coat  called 
'*  weepers,"  and  every  man  kept  sets  of  weepers  for 
this  purpose.  Near  relatives  wore  them  for  several 
weeks,  at  first  plain,  then  covered  with  crape  as  a 
kind  of  **  second  mourning."  Gradually  this 
emblem  of  mourning  has  fallen  into  disuse.  First 
they  were  displayed  at  the  funeral  by  relatives  and 
intimate  friends,  then  only  by  the  former,  and  now 
they  are  rarely  to  be  seen.  In  attending  a  funeral 
crape  on  the  hat  was  de  rigueur,  and  in  the  case  ot 
mourners  there  was  a  great  display  of  it,  now  a 
simple  oloth  hatband  seems  not  always  to  be  oon- 
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lidered  DOOMiaty.     Fornieriy  at  all  foB«nto  for 

those  attending  and  going  into  the  honse  of  moarn- 
ing  refreehmente  were  provided  at  a  matter  of 
ooarte.  I  am  told  that  id  olden  times  the  orthodox 
oastom  was  to  have  thrae  roond*,  first  one  of  mm 
seoondly  one  of  whisky,  and  the  third  of  wine  By 
degrees  this  diminished  to  a  oonrse  of  whisky  and 
wine,  at  last  to  one  of  w{ne  only.  This  I  have  seen 
handed  roond  at  funerals  of  quite  recent  dates, 
although  verv  few  partook  of  the  preferred 
hospitality.  When  the  glsssea  and  cake,  mostly 
shorthread,  had  heen  served  round  by  his  men,  the 
undertaker  putting  hishesd  in  at  the  door  announced 
'* The  Rev.  Mr  So-and-So,"  naming  aome  minister 
present,  **  will  a»k  a  blessing.'*  A  prayer  wss  then 
oflfered  up,  all  standing,  ostensibly  to  ask  a  blessing 
on  the  refreshments  with  the  decease  brought  in  in- 
cidentally, but  in  reality  a  prayersuited  to  the  mourn- 
ful occasion  of  the  meetiog.  Afterwards  a  similar 
prayer  was  given  by  another  minister,  if  more  than 
one  was  available,  by  way  of  returning  thanks.  It 
was  customary  for  the  relatives  to  dine  together  in 
the  house  of  mourning  after  the  funeral,  the  ladiee 
of  the  family,  however,  not  appearing  at  the  table. 
These  old-world  hospitable  customs  were  no  doubt 
intended  for  the  alleviation  of  the  grief  of  the 
mourners. 

The  interior  aspect  of  the  churches  (the  Bast  and 
West  Church),  bore  testimony  to  the  absence  of  any 
lesthetic  feeling,  and  to  the  entire  want  of  the 
appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  that  characterised  our  forefathers  from 
post-reformation  tim^s.  Their  only  aim  seems  to 
have  been  so  to  adapt  to  the  plain  Presbyterian 
forms  of  worship,  churches  constructed  to  accord 
with  the  pompous  ceremonial  of  the  Romish  ritual, 
as  to  provide  accommodation  for  as  numerous 
eoneregatioos  as  possible,  with  entire  disregard  to 
the  architectural  arrangements  and  graces  of  the 
edifice.  To  this  end  both  the  churches  were  en- 
cumbered snd  disfieured  with  heavy  galleries,  for 
the  support  of  which  some  of  the  columns  of  the 
aisles  had  heen  sadly  mutilated.  I  do  not  know 
if  the  mullions  had  suffered  damage  during 
iconoclastic  outbreaks,  but  those  that,  until  it» 
restoration,  formerly  divided  the  window  spaces  in 
the  Eant  Church,  and  those  still  remainieg  in  the 
Weat  Church,  could  not  represent  the  original 
window  tracery.  When  the  East  Church  was 
restored  as  just  mentioned,  about  five  and  twenty 
yeirs  ago,  to  aomething  like  its  pristine  condition, 
a&d  oleared  of  its  disflgnrementi,  mulliona  to  aooord 
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witk  the  ttyltt  of  Mrehiteotvra  MplMed  tlie  other 
tatteleM  ■krootores,  and  theo  alao,  greatly  to  the 
mdoroiiMot  ef  this  most  beeotifol  example  of  Gothic 
erohitectore,  memorial  statoed  glaaa  wiodowt  begao 
to  he  pat  in.  I  take  pleaanre  in  the  thooght  that 
I  was  the  first  to  set  the  example  io  this  respect 
with  a  viodow  to  the  memory  of  my  father^  who 
filled  the  obief  magisterial  ohair  of  this  aocieot 
Rof  al  Borgh  for  the  long  period  of  IS  yean. 

Io  the  East  Choroh  oo  the  wall  that  formed  the 
west  end  of  it,  since  taken  down  and  replaced  by 
the  Magistrates  gallery,  was  the  polpit,  entered  by 
a  deor  in  a  aoooped  oat  hollow  that  always  re- 
minded me  of  the  interior  of  a  kitchen  roasting- 
oveo,  which  was  reached  by  a  stair  frnm  the  small 
vestry  in  the  passage  between  the  two  ohnrches. 
Below  the  pulpit,  io  orthodox  fashion,  was  the  pre- 
oeotor^s  desk,  and  on  each  side  the  **  range  "  for  the 
poor  already  referred  to.  The  resalt  of  this  arrange- 
ment of  the  pulpit  being  on  the  same  end  as  the 
doors  of  the  entrance  was  that  those  who  came  early 
to  ehorch,  when  seated,  enjoyed  the  welcome  dis- 
traotioo  of  seeing  all  who  came  later  as  they  entered. 
By  the  way,  in  those  days  it  waa  rather  correct  for 
men  to  pat  on  their  hats  in  leaving  jast  before  they 
reached  the  door,  and  not  to  uncover  until  they  had 
fully  entered  coming  in,  the  remains  no  doabt 
of  a  atern  protest  affsinst  any  superstitious  reverence 
for  the  building.  The  custom  of  keeping  on  the  bat 
in  churoh,  which  to  an  Anglican  at  least  seems 
very  irreverent,  may  any  day  be  witnessed  in 
strangers  visiting  the  chorcbes  here.  It  has  often 
ooonrred  to  me  that  there  should  be  at  the  door  a 
printed  notice,  such  as,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  pat 
op  at  St  Giles'  io  Edinburgh,  that  visitors  are  ex- 
pected to  take  off  tbeir  hats  on  entering  the  church. 
Surely  the  house  of  God  demands  as  much 
reverential  respect  as  a  man's  drawing-room  receives. 
Oo  the  occasion  of  a  baptism,  a  brass  dish  with  the 
water,  very  much  resembling  that  often  seen 
dangling  over  a  barber'a  nhop— Mambrino's  helnnet, 
in  faot»was  hung  oo  the  pulpit  with  a  napkin  laid 
beside  it.  The  father  sat  in  the  '*  range  "  (I  speak 
of  the  E«st  Church),  until  the  christening  ceremony 
was  to  be  performed,  when  he  was  joined  by  the 
mother,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  of  her  friends 
from  an  adjacent  pew,  and  taking  his  baby,  he 
stood  up  to  be  **  tairged  "  in  full  view  of  the  con- 
gregation OB  his  parental  obligationa.  The  front 
central  seat  of  the  galleriea  was  reserved  for  the 
Magistrates  and  Town  Council lors  who  chose  to 
ott«sd«  utti^g  in  one  oharoh  in  l^e  foreoooa  in  the 
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other  in  the  afterDoon.     My  father  haviog,  although 
originally    an    Episcopalian,   conformed    when    he 
settled  down  in  Stirling  to  my  mother'a  form  of 
wonhip,  regularly  kept  up  the  cuetom  of  marohiag 
in  state  to  church  on  Sunday.     The  prooenion  waa 
formed  in  front  of  the  Burgh  Buildings  in  Broad 
Street,  ooniiiting  of  the  Hospital  boys  in  their 
somewhat  antique  fashioned  blue  uniform,  under 
the  charge  of  the  guildry  officer  in  his  official  dress 
of  green  and  gold,  the  boys  of  the  Highland  Society 
(a  society  since  extinct),  in  highland  costume  under 
their  officer,  the  four  town  officers  in  their  rich 
picturesque  scarlet  uniform,  each  carrying  his  hal- 
berd, the  town  drummer  similarly  attired  with  his 
staff  of  office,  lastly  the  town  councillors,  bailies, 
and  provost,  as  many  as  made  it  couTenient  to 
attend.     My  father  always  went  thus  in  state,  even 
if  he  should  happen  to  be  unsupported  by  any  of 
his  council.     The  provost  sat  in  the  gallery  pew  on 
a  more  elevated  seat  with  his  bailies  on  each  side. 
For  each  of  these  dignitaries  there  was  a  large  bible, 
which  must  be  still  in  existence,  lettered  on  the 
cover  provost,   1st  bailie,  2od  bailie,   ftc.      They 
were  moreover  during  the  season  of  the  flowers  pro- 
vided each  with  a  large  bouquet  culled  from  the 
adjoining  bowling  green  garden,   plentifully  gar- 
nished with  mint,  "apple-ringy,"  and  other  fragrant, 
if   somewhat  strong  scented  herbs,    intended    no 
doubt  to  dispel  any  drowsiness  that  might  steal  over 
the  hearers  during  the  long  sermon.     My  father 
always,  brought  his  bouquet  home  in  the  afternoon. 
At  the  close  of  the  service  the  minister  made  a  bow 
to  the  provost  as  one  of  his  chief  patrons,  who  re- 
turned the  salute  in  a  similar  fashion.     The  church 
services  were  decidedly  lengthy  in  those  days,  a 
great  contrast  to  the  much  abbreviated  services  now 
considered  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
public  worship.      The   prayers  were    deliberately 
lengthy,  and  the  long  standing  was  certainly  weari- 
some.    The  sermon  rarely,  if  ever,  occupied  less 
than  an  hour.     Often  when  the  hour  had  expired 
the  preacher  had  reached  only   '*  thirdly,"  after 
which  had  to  come    '*a  few    words  of    applica- 
tion," <*  lastly,"  **  to  conclude,"  **  one  word  more," 
and  so  on  ;  by  which  the  discourse  might  be  spun 
out  to  one-third  more  than  the  hour.     The  interval 
between  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  services  was 
thus  not  unfrequently  seriously  curtailed,  leaving 
very  scant  time  for  a  hurried  rush  home  for  some 
light  refreshment  before  returning  for  the  second 
"  diet "  of  worship.      There  being  in  those  days  no 
provision  for  artificial  heating  of  the  churches,  which 
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were  eomeqiieBtly,  except  io  sammer,  oold  and  very 
damp,  these  prdleniBfed  aerrioea  coold  nob  bat^  be  rery 
trying  te  those  of  weakly  aad  sensiCWe  f raBiea%  Bot  I 
believe  thitt  cor  aooeetors  repree6oting  the  larTival 
of  the  fittest  were  a  more  robust  raee  than  those  of 
the  present  generation.  Io  the  short  winter  days 
the  light'  had  failed  before  the  congregation  was  die« 
missed,  and  then  it  was  castomary  for  the  preoen* 
tor  to  ^  read  out  the  lines  "  of  the  last  P8alm«  or 
Paraphrase,  that  is  to  say,  he  read  oafc  in  a  lend 
sing-song  tone  each  two  lines  of  the  verse  to  enable 
the  people  to  join  in  the  singing.  This  gave  a  very 
qnaint  tnrn  to  the  diapason  ol  praise.  It  was  con- 
sidered a  duty  then  to  attend  at  both  Sunday  ser- 
vices. "  Half  Timers,"  except  in  a  case  of  sickness 
or  other  nnavoidable  cause  of  prevention  were 
almost  tiaknowD.  To  tfke  a  walk  on  8anday»  or 
rather  the  Sabbath  Day,  as  it  is  still  very  generally 
called  in  Scotland,  was  looked  upon  as  a  most 
audacious  act.  Many  good  people,  among  them 
relatives  of  my  own,  kept  all  the  window  blinds* 
drawn-  down  on  Sunday.  Although  we  may  differ 
entirely  froth  these  worthy  people  hs  to  their  way 
of  observing*  the  Lord's  Day,  and  think  that  it  calls 
for  a  more  cheerful  mode  of  comoaemoration,  we 
cannot  but  respect  the  high  motives  that  led  them 
in  such  solemn  fashion  to  keep  the  day  holy  to  the 
Lord.  The  half  yearly  celebration  of  the  Com- 
mfuaion  or  the  Sacrament,  as  it  was  called,  was 
made  the  occasion  of  much  religious  observance, 
and  church  attendance  at  what  were  called  the 
"Preachings."  The  Fast  Day  observed  on  the 
preceding  Thursday  was  regarded  as.  \i  possible,  an 
even  more  holy  day  than  the  Sabbath.  It  was 
looked  upon  with  no  favour  by  the  young  folk,  who 
would  have  preferred  even  lessons  and  going  to 
school  on  that  day.  They  had  a  special  grievance 
in  the  forenoon  service.  This  was  commenced  in 
the  usual  way  by  the  minister  of  the  church.  After 
the  customary  long  prayer  he  gave  a  second  psalm, 
during  the  singing  of  which  he  retired  from  the 
pulpit  and  a  stranger  cler^man  elipped  in,  who  then 
started  the  service  de  novo.  This  custom,  the  origin 
or  meaning  of  which  I  never  heard  explained,  was 
regarded  by  vs  as  a  grievious  imposition  on  our 
p6wera  of  endurance.  On  Saturday  there  wa»  an 
afternoon  serviee,  in  retiring  from  which  intending 
communicants  bad  distributed  to  them  the  small 
leaden  tokens  that  ensured  their  admission  to  the ' 
Lord's  table  next  day.  That  was  a  day  of  pro* 
longed  religious  services.  The  congregation  assem- 
bled 'at  half-past  ten,  being  half  an  hour  earlier  than  ■ 
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ninal,  and  from  that  time,  witb  the  nsaal  Shitiday 
services  and  the  saccessiTe  special  serviceff  at  each 
"  serving  of  the  tables,"  there  was  oo  intermission 
until  about  five  o'clock.  Of  coarse  very  few  remained 
continaously  in  charuh  during  the  whole  of  thttt 
timet  and  the  young  people  came  home  after  thit 
morning  service,  as  well  as  many  others  who  did 
not  intend  to  communicate.  Then  came  the 'even- 
ing service  at  six  o'clock,  the  only  regular'  evening 
service  held  throughout  the  year.  ^  The.  nnwobted 
houlr  of  meeting  and  the  solemnities  of  tfa'^  d^ay  then 
attracted  large  congregations,  so  that  every  peh 
was  packed,  and  6ften  the  aisles  were  occtipiea  by 
those  who  failed  to  find  Bitting-roOm.  The  young 
folk  liked  attending  this  evening  service  for  the 
novelty  of  it.  The  church  ^as  lit  with  candles  on 
brackets  and,  (that  is  the  East  Church),  in  a  la^'ge 
brass  chandelier  hung  from  the  ceiling,  and  it  Was  a 
regular  source  of  entertainment  for  us  to  Watch  the 
guttering  of  the  candles  in  the  heated  atmosphere 
and  the  dropping  of  the  melting  tallow  on  the  Sun- 
day clothes  of  those  who  sat  directly  under  it.-  On 
Monday  there  was  forenoon  service  agailt,  and 
lastly  on  that  day  it  was  customary  for  the  minister 
to  entertain  to  dinner  the  stranger  'dergymaiif  who 
had  assisted  at  these  services  and  also  his*  elderi. 
It  used  to  be  said,  but  probably*  by  individuals  Who 
had  not  partaken  of  the  minister's  hospitality,  that 
there  was  usually  a  very  fair  consumptiunM  Whisky 
toddy  at  the  Monday  dfinner. 

In  more  ancient  times  it  was  u^nal  'at  some 
churches,  probably  on  account  of  the  numbers  who 
flocked  to  the  preachings  from  the  country  dic/trict, 
to  have  service  in  the  open  air,  what  was  called  a 
*'  tent  preaching,"  the  prayers  and  addresses  being 
delivered  from  a  movable  pulpit,  ^et  up  gfeuerally  in 
the  churchyard.  I  just  recollect  seeing  sUch  a  tent 
preaching  on  the  green  slope  surrounding' the  old 
Yiewfield  Place  Church,  which  preceded  the  present 
larger  and  more  comAiodious  ediBce.  There  were 
in  Stirling  three  ministers  of  the  Established  Church, 
the  senior  of  whbm  ministered  in  thd  West  Church, 
the  second  in  the  Bast  Church,  while' >the  third 
preached  morning  and  afternoon  in  each  of  the 
churches — usually  the  same  sermon  to  both  cotl- 
gregations— the  worst  paid  man,  as  is  so  often  tke 
case,  doing  most  duty.  When  the  Ndrtb  Church 
was  built,  and  opened  in  1942,  Br  Beith,  then  first 
minister,  took  charge  of  it.  I  aiti  not  quite  certain 
as  to  the  exact  succession  of  the  various  ninisterd  I 
have  known  in  the  East  and  West  Churches.  -  The 
first  that  I  recollect  were   Dr   Wright,  aa   first 
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ininiater,  who  died  ia  1826,  Dr  Small,  second 
mioiiter,  who  died  io  1825,  «Dd  Mr  Bruce,  who  I 
believe  wm  third  miDieter.  I  think  it  was  after  Dr 
Small,  that  Dr  Bennie  came,  a  very  eloquent 
preacher,  afterwards  trauslated  to  Lady  Yester's  in 
Edinbttrgh,  where  his  sermons  proved  a  great  at- 
traction to  the  College  students  of  my  day.  After 
Dr  Wright  oame  Mr  Maofarlane,  then  Mr  Cnpples. 
At  the  Diarnption  in  1843  the  three  ministers  were 
— Dr  Beith,  Mr  Cnpples,  and  Mr  Leitoh,  all  of  whom 
oast  in  their  lot  with  the  tecessioniits  from  the 
Establishment. 

I  tarn  now  to  the  adjaoent  Gnildhall,  with  its 
oonspionons  statne  of  the  founder,  John  Cowane,  in 
the  doublet  and  trunk  hose  of  his  day,  "Staney 
Breeks,'*  as  we  always  called  it,  over  the  porch  of 
entranoeu  Bverjr  Stirling  boy  had  imparted  to  him 
the  marvellovs  information  that  each  night  when 
Staney  Breaks  heard  the  ten  o'clock  bell  rungfrom 
the  clock  tower  of  the  Bnrgh  Bnildings  in  Broad 
Street,  he  descended  from  bis  niche  and  danced  on 
the  pavement  below.  In  former  times  the  Guild- 
hall, in  the  absence  of  any  more  suitable  place  of 
meeting,  was  ntilised  for  public  assemblages,  and 
social  i^atherin^  of  various  kinds.  It  was  used 
from  time  to  time  for  lectures  and  other  popular 
entertainmenta.  Balls  took  plaje  there,  and  some- 
times a  public  dinner,  and  I  have  known  of  a  large 
temperance  meeting  being  held  in  it,  but  meetings 
in  that  line  were  by  no  means  common  in  those 
days.  That  long-established  society,  the  Stirling 
Horticnltnral  Society,  had  their  annual  exhibition 
of  flowers  and  fruit  in  the  hall.  The  Highland 
Society,  already  alluded  to,  held  their  annual 
festival  in  the  adjacent  Bowling  Green  gronnds, 
which  were  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  with  the 
atone  terrace  and  the  embankment  surrounding  the 
green,  from  which  the  spectators  would  most  con- 
veniently view  the  dancing  and  other  Celtic  sports, 
and  listen  to  the  thrilling  strains  of  the  pipes.  The 
Bowling  Green  was  formerly  shut  off  by  a  high  wall 
on  the  side  next  the  church.  It  is  still  a  very 
picturesque  spot,  both  for  its  surroundings  and  its 
own  intnnsic  beauties,  but  shut  off  as  it  then  was, 
.it  seems  in  my  eyes  to  have  presented  still  greater 
charms  with  its  closely  shaven  lawn,  its  parterres 
of  blooming  flowers,  its  shrubbery,  with  the  shrubs 
trimmed  in  the  old  fantastic  Dutch  style  of  garden- 
ing----specimens  of  which  till  quite  recently  still 
survived — on  one  side  the  o'er-arching  trees  on  the 
Back  Walk  casting  their  shimmering  checkered 
ahftde,  on  the  other  the  belfry  tower  and  the  roofs 
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of  the  old  ofanrohea  Men  OTer  tbe  high  wall.  Stttely 
no  more  charming  ipot  wm  ever  provided  for  a 
qniet  game  of  bowli.  For  thii  purpoie  it  was  maoh 
retorted  to  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  town,  who  in 
thoee  days,  as  "far  from  tbe  madding  crowd's 
ignoble  strife,  they  kept  tbe  noiseless  tenonr  of  their 
way,"  seemed  to  find  abundant  leisure  for  such 
homely  pastime,  and  every  fine  afternoon  oonld  be 
heard  rising  from  this  sequestered  endoanre  tbe 
calls  of  **  Pins  to  the  Kirk,"  "Pins  to  the  Wall," 
and  other  guiding  instrnotioBS  of  the  skips  directing 
their  followers  in  the  management  of  their,  bowls. 
I  notice  by  tbe  way,  that  a  fig  tree  that  long  atood 
trained  on  the  eaat  wall  of  the  Hall,  each  anmmer 
bearing  fmit,  which  in  onr  nnanitable  climate  never 
came  to  ripeneaa,  haa  now  disappeared. 

Formerly,  and  I  suppose  from  the  time  that  the 
Qnildhall  was  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
twelve  decayed  Qnild  Breither,  it  had  an  upper 
floor,  after warda  removed,  to  the  great  advantage 
of  the  architectural  proportions  of  the  quaint  old 
hall.  On  the  upper  storey  a  school  was  kept  by  a 
Mr  Fraser— <*  Fraser's  School."  In  the  ball  below 
tbe  scholars  of  the  English  school  in  Spittal  Square 
— "  Weir's  School " — used  to  meet  for  some  little 
time  before  the  annual  examinatioa,  which,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Writing  and  Arithmetical  School — 
'*  Patie's  " — was  held  there,  prepariog  for  it.  These 
examinations,  more  properly  exhibitions,  were  care- 
fully prepared  for  beforehand.  I  recollect  that 
durieg  that  time  we  assembled  at  7  in  the  morning 
for  two  hours'  work  before  breakfast,  a  severe  trial 
for  boys  hungering  for  their  porridge.  In  the 
Guildhall  I  first  acquired  the  art  of  dancing,  under 
the  tuition  of  Mr  Allan,  a  very  popular  teacher, 
who  married  a  Stirling  lady,  a  daughter  of  Mr 
Laiog,  who  carried  ^on  business  as  a  maltster  and 
lived  in  Park  Lane. 

At  the  bead  of  tbe  Castle  Wynd,  adjoining 
Argyll  Lodging,  which  has  been  for  many  yeara 
ntiliaed  for  tbe  Military  Hospital,  is  |^rt  of  the 
front  wall  of  a  house,  which,  becoming  unsafe 
through  age,  was  taken  down  a  number  of  years 
ago.  I  never  heard  what  was  its  history.  It  may 
have  been  coutemporaneons  with  the  mansion  built 
by  the  Earl  of  Stirling,  and  may  have  formed  part 
of  it.  Over  each  of  the  windowa  that  remain  is 
carved  a  spiked  crown,  surmounted  by  a  boar'a 
head.  From  this  armorial  device  one  skilled  in 
heraldic  lore  could  form  a  conjecture  as  to  the 
original  foundation  of  the  house.  In  my  younger 
daye  it  was  occupied  as  quarters  by  Major  Forbes, 
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who  WM  then  Barraektnaftter.  Oa  th^  opposite 
•id«  of  the  etreet,  next  to  what  n  now  the  Lorne 
Tavern,  stood  an  old  two-atoreyed  honsewith  an 
inside  winding  tftair,  traditionally  said  to  have  been 
where  Qeorge  Baohanan  dwelt, '  noted  chiefly  for 
his  Latin  metrieal  version  of  the  psalms.  He  was 
preceptor  to  James  VI.,  and  tn  the  Castle  an  apart- 
tnenti  to  whioh  a  few  stepe  lead  np  at  the  end  of 
the  terraoe  which  is  reached  by  the  Long  Stair, 
is  pointed  out  as  having'  been  the  Schoolroom. 
Buohaaan-  appears  to  have  been  no  respecter  of 
persons,  for  ne  is  said  not  to  have  spared  the  rod 
on  hia  Royal  pnpil.  The  Fever  Hospital,  farther 
down  the  atreet,  was  known  as  Valley  Lodge,  and 
waa  for  many  years  oocapied  by  Mr  John  Sawers, 
Procurator  Fiaeal,  ;  In  those  days,  many  of  the 
better  claas  of  t^e  inhabitants  occupied  tenements 
in  the  older  parts  of  the  town,  none  of  the  villa 
reaidenoea  which  now  so  plentifully  adorn  the  level 
grovnd  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  Rock,  having 
yet  beenioalled  into  existence,  and  the  only  suburban 
reaidenoea  being  in  Melville  and  Pit  Terraces — 
**The  Terrace,"  as  they  were  then  styled — and  in 
Allan  Park.  For  instance  in  the  Broad  Street  lived 
Mr  Wright,  writer;  Mr  Andrew  Hntton,  writer 
(thfr  now  oemmonly  adopted  title,  solicitor,  had  not 
then  been  introduced  flpom  England) ;  Mrs  Wingate 
and  her  son,  the  late  Mr  J.  T.  Wingate,  writer  ;  Mr 
Banka,  aheriff  clerk  ;  Mr  Knight,  and  various  others 
who  held  a  good  poaition  in  society.  An  entire 
change  has  since  taken  place,  no  doubt  in  many 
reapecta  greatly  for  the  better,  and  these  dwellings 
are  now  all  tenanted  by  families  very  much  lower 
in  the  social  scale.  Although  there  were  eood 
oommeroial  eatablishnenta  in  Baker  Street,  King 
Gttreet,  and  Port  Street,  the  chief  centre  of  business 
•waa  Broad  Street.  There  in  the  old  Burgh  Build- 
ings were  held  the  Assizes,  the  Sheriff  Courts,  the 
Police  Courts,  and  ^until  comparatively  recently) 
the  Town  Council  meetings.  The  Court  Room  Was 
often  need  for  publio  lectures.  On  the  street  in 
frcmt  at  election  times  waa  erected  the  hostioRs  for 
the  speeehifying  on  the  day  of  nomination.  There 
alao  waa  put  np  the  scaffold  on  the  rare  occasion  of 
a  public  execution.  Broad  Street  was  as  it  were 
the  Forum  of  Stirling.  Hither  the  gentlemen, 
many  of  them  retired  officers  of  the  army  and  men 
of  leisure,  resorted  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  to 
exchange  the  carrent  news,  the  chief  pUde  of  meet- 
ing being  the  shop  of  Provost  Forman,  my  father's 
predecessor  in  the  chief  magiatrate'a  chair,  a  very 
amall  shop  on  the  north  side  of  the  streel^  where 
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A  little  higher  up  the  street  ere  the  premises  where 
Mr  Warden,  referrsd  te  in  oontiection  with  the 
seoessioD  from  the  Grammar  School,  carried  on  his 
school.     We  had  at  first  beea  ia  rooms  down  a 
close  at  the  head  of  St  Mary's  Wynd.    The  school 
was  on  the  iirst   floor.     Over  the   door  leading 
to   the    stair    was    the    motto,    **  Nm   Domimii 
Ihutrot"  which  still  remains,  although  the  doorway 
is  now  replaced  by  a  window  in  the  shop  below. 
As  I  have  mentioned  in  another  paper,  on  the  history 
of  the  Episcopal  Oharoh  in  Stirling,  the  room  in 
which  the  school  was  tanght  appears  to  have  been 
used  by  the  Episcopalians  daring  the  existence  of 
the  Penal  Laws  as  a  place  d  meeting  for  divine 
service.      On  the  death  of  Mr  Warden,  which  was 
to  me  personally  a  great  loss,  for  he  was  a  most 
capable  and  eothnsiastic  teacher,  Mr  Bankine  got 
charge  of  the  school,  and  some  time  afterwards  we 
removed    to    premises    In    St    John    Street.      Mr 
Bankine  was  followed  by  Mr  Sorley.    Both  of  these 
gentleotien  becasM  ministers  of  dissenting  cbnrofaes, 
which  at  the  present  time  wonld  be  comprehended 
in  the   UP.    Charch.      Immediately    above    the 
school  in  Broad  Street  is  a  courtyard  that  was  con* 
venient  for  disputes  among  the  boys  that  had  to  be 
settled  by  a  boat  of  fistioaffs.    I  recollect  being  one 
of  the  principals  in  a  duel  of  this  kind.    I  appeand 
to  be  having  the  best  of  it,  for  my  opponent,  a  very 
pasaionate  boy,  quite  lost  bis  temper,  and,  leaving 
off  the  legitimate  use  of  his  fists,  pioked  up  a  brick 
that  lay  handy,  and  was  pursuing  me  round  the 
court  with  it,  when  Mr  Bankine  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  put  a  stop  to  the  fight.    Next  day  we 
were  both  had  up  for  judgment;  I  being  the  first 
culprit  examined.      When  asked  if  I  would  let  the 
matter  rest  and  not  renew  the  fi^ht,  I  consented, 
and  was  let  off  with  an  admonition.      My    late 
opponent  would  give  no  auch  promise,  and  for  his 
obstinacy  received  a  severe  caatigation  with  the 
tawse.     Aa  a  matter  of  fact  our  quarrel,  whatever 
it  was  about,  waa  not  kept  up,  and  the  school  friend- 
ship Went  on  as  before. 

The  eld  Burgh  Building  on  the  aouth  side  of  the* 
street  has  lost  much  of  the  connection  it  once  had 
with  both  the  county  and  the  municipal  baainesa 
ainoe  the  erection  of  the  County  Buildings  at  View- 
field  Place  nearly  twenty  yeara  ago,  and,  at  a  later 
date,  the  tranaference  of  moat  of  the  burgh  buaioeas 
to  the  Athenttum  Buildings  in  King  Street.  The 
two  upper  stories  of  the  latter  edifice  were,  I  believs, 
from  the  time  of  its  erection  early  in  this  centuryi 
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oooopied  for  khe  Subecription  Library  and  tha  Baad- 
iog  Boom -at  a  merely  nominal  rent.     Oar  Mnnicipal 
Autboriliea  objeotiog  to  tbe  climb  np  Baker  Street 
reaomed  these  two  flats,  and  bad  them  fitted  np  for 
their  own  baainesa.    It  is  qneationable  whether  they 
have  gained  mnch  in  personal  convenience,  if  the 
toilsome  ascent  to  the  Connoil  Chambers  by  the  long 
and  Tery  steep  stair  is  taken  into  account.     The 
old  Bnrgh  Buildings  were  the  official  head  quarters 
of  the  town  officers,  of    whom  there  were    four 
maintained  in  the  picturesque  scarlet  livery  of  the 
town.      They  are  now  reduced  to  one,  except  that 
at  assise  time  three  men  hired  for  the  occasion 
appear  with  him  in  the  official  costume  to  make  a 
suitable  show  at  the  reception  of  the  judges  at  the 
railway  station.      On  tbe  town  officers,  until  the 
modern  policeman  in  blue  made  his  appearance  on 
the  municipal  stage,  devolved  the  duty  of  attending 
to  the  peace  and  order  of  the  bnrgh  by  day.      In 
my  young  days  the  four  officers  were — Sandy  Kerr, 
called  also  '* Satan  Carr" — a  very  irascible  little  man 
—James  Jackson,  Danny  M*Vean,  and  David  Hunter. 
There  was  besides  the  town  drummer — also  wearing 
the  royal  scarlet — who  made  public  announcements, 
such  as  are  now  notified  by  the  bills  abundantly 
pasted  on  hoardings,  blank  walls,  &o.      He  peram- 
bulated the  town  with  his  side  drum,  halting  at 
suitable  intervals  to  give  a  roll  on  it  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  notice  he  was  about  to  call  out  in  his 
most  sonorous  tones.      Of  these  an  announcement 
that  specially  dwells  in  my  memory  is  one,  that  in 
the  autumn  season  was  not  nnfrequently  heard,  of 
**a  fine  field  of  tattiea  ready  for  howkin."     The 
first  town  drummer  I  recollect  was  Wull  M 'Donald. 
To  him  succeeded  Isaac  Spyroo,  a  retired  soldier, 
who  held  the  office  when  I  went  abroad.    The  bell- 
man who  latterly  replaced  the  drummer,  was  not  a 
recognised  public  official,   although   some  of    the 
patrons  of  Tam  Chalmers,  the  bellman,  who  died 
not  many  years  ago,  provided  him  with  a  dark  blue 
uniform  suit,  and  a  very  large  cooked  hat,  for  Tam's 
head  was  a  particularly  large  one.      Its  capacious 
size  was  an  instance  of  the  fact  that,  as  regards  in- 
tellect, it  is  not  merely  quantity  of  brain  matter, 
but  quality  in  addition,  that  has  to  be  taken  into 
account. 

For  the  preservation  of  order  in  the  town  by  night 
each  male  householder,  with  certain  exceptions,  was 
held  personally  liable  to  act  as  one  of  tha  Town 
Guard  when  his  tour  of  doty  came  round.  For  this 
he  was  warned  by  the  Town  Officer  of  his  district, 
the  town  being  for  this  purpose  divided  into  four 
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diitrioti.  Certain  cImmi  of  the  citlsetie  were  ex- 
empted, iQoh  fts  mioistera,  dootore,  Uwyere,  lohool- 
iDABters,  &o.  Ae  sabetitatee  for  service  were  ac- 
cepted, the  better  data  of  ooarae  did  not  personally 
nodertake  the  dnty,  nor  even  pay  any  heed  to  the 
warning,  knowing  that  there  were  alwaya  men  in 
waiting,  ready  to  take  the  place  of  those  who  at  the 
ringing  of  the  10  o'clock  bell  were  fonnd  to  be 
abaenteea.  The  fee  for  thia  anbatitnte  dnty  was  one 
shilling,  which  was  fnlly  called  for  next  day.  The 
auard-room  was  the  apartment  at  the  rear  of  the  old 
Bnrgh  Bnildings  in  St  John  Street,  since  used  as  the 
night  shelter.  Ten  men — armed  merely  with  their 
walking  sticks — along  with  one  whom  they  them- 
selves chose  to  be  Sergeant  for  the  night  constituted 
the  Gnard.  Abont  twice  in  the  course  of  the  night 
a  party  of  the  guard  perambulated  the  principal 
atreets ;  but  Stirling,  in  those  days,  was  a  very 
orderly  town  at  night  and  usually  the  only  result 
of  their  exploration  was  the  occasional  picking  up  of 
a  drunk  and  incapable,  who  was'  brought  to  the 
guardroom.  If  peaceably  disposed  he  was  then  and 
there  6ned  the  price  of  a  bottle  of  whisky  for  the 
benefit  of  the  guard — procurable  at  any  hour  at  a 
public-house  that  was  at  one  end  of  the  Jail  Wynd 
— and  waa  then  carefully  eacorted  home  to  his  own 
dwelling.  Those  who  were  noisy  and  troublesome 
were  consigned  to  the  lock-up.  Latterly  there  was 
much  grumbling  among  the  poorer  class  of  house- 
holders because  under  this  primitive  system  of  night 
watching,  if  they  were  unable  peraonally  to  perform 
the  duty,  they  were  mulcted  in  the  aame  fine  for 
providing  a  aubatitute  aa  those  of  the  richer  class 
who  were  far  better  able  to  pay  it. 

On  tbe  weekly  Friday  market  day  both  sides  of 
Broad  Street  were  lined  with  the  carts  that  had 
brought  in  the  country  produce,  the  vehicles  resting 
on  the  *'  trams,'*  the  horses  being  removed  and 
stalled.  The  Butter  Market  then  justified  its  apel- 
lation,  for  there  the  farmers'  wives  and  daughters 
displayed  for  sale  their  butter,  eggs,  and  poultry.  A 
thrifty  class  they  were  these  country  lassses  of  that 
generation.  Those  of  them  who  had  not  the  con* 
venience  of  a  cart  for  conveyance  walked  in  from 
their  respective  rural  homea,  carrying  in'  their 
basketa  not  only  the  produce  they  had  to  dispose  off, 
but  also  their  shoes  and  stockings  ;ifor,  tojeave  shoe 
leather,  they  walked  barefooted  until  they  reached 
the  ontakirts  of  the  town.  Often  have  1  seen  these 
lasses  putting  on  their  shoes  and  stocking  at  the 
foot  of  the  Back  Walk  near  Allan  Park,  where  a 
stream— now  converted  into  a  drain — which  came 


wAsbioig  their.  trav^Utoiled  feet.    The  Mine  u?^) 
onetoin  might  be  witneeeed  on  market  di^  ikttbf). 
end.  ofv.th4)  Terraee»  whc^e  also  there  wae  a  ooa' 
▼etuent  rill  of  water,  aod  at  other  poiote  of  iagreeS' 
to.  the,||owii.    How  different  now  ;  wbeai  fafbion-. 
ably  attired  .U^iep,  who.  carry  no, butter  eggg^, or 
ponltiyi  pa^tthei,!^  weekly: -yitit,  arriviBg-.by«train« 
or,    aoQ^ipp^pyii^ff,   theiv    fathiBrSri   hqebandf} .  or.^ 
brpfchera  in  •their  Wbiteohapel,oerta»  of  wiweb  thf^r 
tbemaelvef  4Mxt  anepmndO^ly  handle  tbet^/em  ^ 

The  M»y  Faic  etiH  heM  on  thp.laat  Fi»di^  Uk^ 
Mf^y,  butt  009^  4>a(|f  »  gb^Mtly  ••hitd^w  of  ita|prmer 
■eli,  wae  In .  tb^ae  vfif^yj^^  greet  annnal  Jho^iday,  ,both^ 
forvthfitownefolk  and  for  the  dwellere  intbeaor- 
rofin^ing  diatciota,  wbo^cked  inunti^  the.etig^fted : 
DM^iQalerly  the  lower,  poctioM  of  Broad  Street, ^ 
Bakejr  Sti.eet.  and  King.  Street,  were  paoked  witbk*  , 
denee  atcnggling  crowd.     Mfmy  were : tbe  ftaUe  >«et  r 
np,in.  the  ftri^eta,  wheire  toya,  aweetiea,  artiolee>Qf  c 
obe»p,  mei!Qi9ry»  <  &<$*»  were  diaplayed,  and  readily 
boi9^t.for  personal  me*  and  oonapmption*  or.  for 
treating;  friende,.to  their  *'  fairing."    Some,  of  thet 
f  ayoQ^it^  article!  of  jconfeotionevy  J»em  404Be  %q  be  na. . 
longeB/mm;^9.fm)tar^d,.anoh  aa  Oijbraltar^ook*,  blaeki  > 
mf^^TT-a  kind  of  apft  toffee  in  thin  atioke  enveloped  in... 
ooiMCfe  paper-i-aodgnndy-ra  yellow  atiok-jaw  awaet- 
m$^t  ificakea  of  the  shape  and  about  the  size  of  , 
tablets  nf  aoap.    Neither,  I  soppoae,  are  aorapings  ol ; 
the  sweetie  .pan,no^  procurable.    As  a  considerable 
qi^ti^  was  to  be  got  for  a  half -penny,  theae  were 
mv^  fayonred  by  schoolboys.     Being  dispensed 
witbont  wrapping  paper,    we   generally   received 
them  into  our  bonnets.    At^mauy  of  the  stalla  were 

Si^  of,.**spe)drins„"  a  kiqd  of  aalted  and  highly 
ned  fisbr^haddeck,  J  suppose — which  also  aeem  to 
baye  disappefired  from  .the  market*  They  were 
readily  bongbt,  and  vcre  usually  eaten  on  the  spot. 
Oh,>  for  ihe  powers,  of  maatwation  and  digef tion  by 
wbach^m^.  .was,  able  thus  to.  dispose  Af  ^  speld^in 
wilfhout  ^y  cause  for  after  regret  { 

In  .b*i;ycBt  time  the;  shearers,  who.  cam^  over,, 
from  Jrelaud   in  Jarge,  numbers, ,  weie  wont,  to 
assemble  in  Broad  Stjeeet,  armed  with  their  reaping  , 
hoqks,  at  an  early  hour  eacb  Monday  morning,  to 
be  bired  .  by  the  farmers.     That  is  a  thing  of  the ; 
past^    Fortunately  the  reepiog  machine  now  renders 
the  .farmer  independent  of  such  hand  labour,  which 
imie^d  Ireland,  with  her  greatly  rednced  population, , 
as  7^1  AS  Qwing.to  otber  changes,  eoUld  not  jn  fact. 
noi9^  furnish. . 
Iq.Bro^  street  was  celebrated^  thfo^nnHftLceri^^i 
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"ttiter  of  th«  dritokitig  the  Kifeig*i  hteltb  hf  the 
MftgiilrMtes,  and  tb«  citiftms  wbom  they  In^fted  to 
)6iD  them.  I  recollect  b^ing  taken,  wbeii  a  tmall 
boycott  6iie  of  theae  eecaaioDa  to  see'thia  boo<]ratriiig 
of  the  Royal  birtbday  from  a  wiodow  in  Provoat 
Forman*8  bonae  over  bii  sbop.  I  tbink  it  mnat 
bave  been  <*boQb  tbe  Ikit  df  th%8«  ott^ratfona'in  tbe 
reign  of  George  IV;,  }«iV' before  William  came  to 
tbe  throne,  in  whoae  time  I  belioTe  tbia  loyal 
ooatom  waa  dieoontioned.  Tbe  company  formed  a 
large  circle  in  front  of  tbe  Bnrgb  Bnildinga.  Eiaob 
being  provided  with  a  glaat;  which  waa  filled  with 
wine  by  tbe  town  officers  and  other  aiaiatanta,  and 
aopplied  also  with  a  few  almonda  and  vaiains,  the 
town  drnmmer  starting  from  above  trotted  down 
tbe  opea  apace,  calling  ont  "  Tbe  health  e*  bis  maist 
graoiooa  Maejesty  !'*  The  toaat  having  been  duly 
bonoared  by  drinking  off  tbe  wine,  tbe  next  part  of 
the  ceremony  was  to  toss  the  Klasa  in  the  air,  so 
that  being  ahivered  on  the  caoseway  it  might  never 
be  pot  to  any  more  ignoble  use.  All«'  however,  did 
not  faithfully  carry  ont  tbia  item  of  the  programme. 
Some,  who  objected  to  this  wilfolly  destructive  act, 
handed  their  glasses  to  members  of  the  crowd  who 
pressed  close  behind  ready  to  receive  the  gift.  I 
believe  my  father  was  one  of  those  who  thus  spared 
the  glass.  Others  again — a  amaller  minority — 
4^aally  averse  to  snah  wastery,  'bat  of  a  more 
saving  turn  of  mind,  slily  **  pooofaed  "  tbe  glasses, 
and  took  them  home  to  their  oarefol  and  expectant 
spouses.  Fresh  glasses  being*  supplied,  »  few  other 
ioyal  toasts  were  drank,  the  Militia  band  atatiooed 
•little  fa  rther  up  the  street  playing  an  appropriate 
tune  after  each  toast. 


Tbe  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Society 
was  held  in  the  Committee-room  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 
Institute  on  Tuesday  evenibg,  tbe  Rev.  Mr  Ooldie, 
in  tbe  chair.  There  was  a  large  attendance.  *  Mr 
Morris,  joint  secretary,  read  tbe  minutes  of  October 
meeting,  which  were  approved  of  by  tbe  meeting. 
The  mime  of  Mr  K.  Gt  Brand  was  eubmitted  to 
tbe  meeting  and  duly  eletted'  a  member  of  the 
Society.  Thereafter  the  Chtkirman,*  in  appropriate 
torma  introduced  ex-Bailie  Ronald,  who  read  a 
paper  on  *•  The  Old  Town  Wall  of  Stirling.''  In  mov- 
ing the  heart>  thanks  of  the- Society  to  Mr  Ronald, 
Mf  Sbirra  referred  to  the  paper*  as  most  able  ated 
«Kha«stive,  a  valuaUooOtttribotioo  toout knowledge 
of  the  hiatory  of  our  ancient  tnvgh.     W4th   Mr 


Aonald'i  researohei  in  other  dtreotions  we  should 
•000  be  in  poMetiion  of  material  for  the  beat  history 
of  Stirliog  that  bad  ever  beeo  written.  A  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Chairman  oonolnded  the  bnsiness. 


THE  TOWN  WALL  OF  ST  J  BL I  NO. 

BARLIBR   WALLS. 

As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  Stirling 
•remained  an  unfortified  town,  depending  npon  the 
Castle  for  protection,  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  eentnry.  No  doubt  her  position  was 
strengthened  by  the  precipitous  rocky  cliffs  on 
the  south  and  west,  but  her  main  strength  lay 
in  the  fortress  on  the  summit;  in  it  the  inhabi- 
tants trusted,  nestling  under  its  shadow  in  times  of 
peace,  and  retiring  within  its  walls  in*  times  of 
danger.  All  through  the  earlier  wars  and  sieges, 
indeed  down  to  the  time  indicated,  we  never  read 
or  hear  of  any  resistance  being  made  on  the  part  of 
the  town,  either  by  fortification,  ditch  or  wall.  In 
dealing  with  our  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to 
several  important  walls  which  existed  prior  to  the 
time  stated.  The  most  important  of  these  was 
called  the  '*Kingis  Dyke,"  erected  by  James  IV.  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  ceotary.  This  dyke 
or  wall  enclosed  the  Crown  lands,  embracing  as  they 
do  to*day,  the  Park,  the  Castle,  and  the  Gowan  or 
Qallow  Hills.  After  stretching  round  the  King's 
Park  it  ascended  the  Back  Walk  at  the  Haining, 
where  it  joined  the  Churchyard  wall.  From  this 
point,  by  various  turnings,  it  was  carried  right  up  to 
the  Block  House  or  Palace  gate  of  the  Castle,  said 
to  have  been  erected  by  James  III.  From  Hhis 
gate  it  went  by  what  is  n<^w  the  French  battery, 
stretching  across  the  pass  of  Ballangeich,  thence 
enclosing  the  Gallow  Hills  on  the  east,  and 
stopping  at  the  Mill  Lade  near  the  Old  Bridge.  So 
far  as  this  wall  came  in  contact  with  the  burgh,  it 
formed  its  boundary.  In  the  governing  Charter  of 
1641  the  boundary  of  the  burgh  at  the  Castle  is 
described  **  as  together  with  the  whole  houses, 
yards,  tenements,  land  and  oraigs  lying  beneath  the 
Castle  outwith  the  precincts  of  our  Castle  and 
PaUce  of  Stirling.''  The  additions  to  the  Castle, 
and  the  alterations  which  have  taken  place  in  its 
neighbouihood  during  the  course  of  centuries  have 
obliterated  nearly  all  trace  of  this  wall,  hot  its 
position  may  be  very  correctly  understood  by 
following  the  municipal  boundary  line  on  the 
Ordnance  Survey  map.     We  question  if  any  part  of 
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the  "Kiogit  Dj^ke"  exist*  ftt  the  present  day, 
oulest  it  he  some  portions  of  the  wall  hehind'Park 
PUce  and  the  foundation  still  exposed  at  the  Hain- 
ing.  Judging  from  what  is  here  exposed  we  believe 
it  to  have  been  a  strong  and  sobstantial  wall,  though 
perhaps  not  entitled  to  be  termed  a  fortification. 

THE  CHURGHTABD  WALL. 

We  believe  it  to  have  been  a  continuation  of  the 
"  Kingis  Dyke,"  similar  in  strength,  and  built  about 
the  same  time.  Down  the  centuries  we  come  across 
entries  of  portions  of  this  wall  falliofl;  down  and 
being  rebuilt,  as  on  '*  19th  June,  1739 — Appoints 
the  Town  Treasurer  to  cause  repair  the  Kirk- 
yaird  dike  so  far  as  fallen  down  and  insufficient.'* 
28th  February,  1801— "lA  portion  of  the  church- 
yard wall  next  Mr  Erskine's  garden  having  fallen 
down,  it  is  ordered  to  be  rebuilt,  and  the  trees  to  be 
cut  down  and  sold."  No  part  of  this  wall  remains 
but  the  foundation,  it  having  been  levelled  with 
the  ground,  about  the  time  when  the  new  cemetery 
was  formed  in  1857. 

THB  BLACK  FRIABS  WALL. 

Turning  to  the  east  end  of  the  town,  we  have  it 
on  reeord  that  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Preachins 
or  Black  Friars,  were  enclosed  with  a  stone  wall,* 
but  of  what  dimensions  or  what  time  it  was  erected 
we  have  no  knowledge.  In  all  probability  it  would 
be  a  simple  enclosing  wall,  of  an  earlier  date  than 
the  sixteenth  century.  We  place  the  site  of  this 
wall  about  Thistle  Street,  there  being  a  general 
agreement  among  local  authorities  that  the  line  of 
this  street  formed  part  of  the  southern  boundary  of 
these  lands.  There  are  also  references  to  a  fence  or 
wall  which  existed  previous  to  the  erection  of  the 
Town  Wall  proper.  It  may  not  have  been  a  con- 
tinuous wall,  but  what  there  was  of  it  was  erected 
near  the  site  of  the  present  wall,  and  where  it 
crossed  the  road  at  what  is  now  Port  Street  it  was 
provided  with  a  gate.  We  are  not  told  of  what 
materials  this  wall  or  fence  was  constructed  ;  what 
we  do  know  is  that  it  afforded  no  security  to  the 
inhabitants.  As  we  intend  dealinflr  with  the  gate 
by  itself,  we  now  hasten  to  the  consideration  of  the 
more  important  wall  and  the  events  which  led  up  to 
its  erection. 

THE  TOWN  WALL. 

The  erection  of  the  Town  Wall  proper  may  he 
traced  to  the  terror  and  alarm  caused  by  the  exciting 
and  stirring  events  of  the  first  four  years  of  the  life 

**  Town's  Cbartere  aiid  Doenmentts,  page  M^. 


of  ^oMn*  M ftry.    iiwcf  Btowart  wuf  born  in  LinlHIi- 
]gow  PiftUoe  enrly  io  December,  1642.    On  the  2tgt 
of  that  moDth  lotioiafeioo  of  her  birth  wm  tent' to 
her  great  anole  Henry  VUI.  of  Engleod.    Hia  first 
tkonght,  on  bearing  of  it,  waa  how  he  might  oosen 
her  ^t  of  her'  itoberitanoe  nnder  the  speoiona  pretext 
of  demanding  her  as  a  wife  for  his  son  Prince 
Bdward ;  bnt  with  the  fall  intention  of  nsarping 
the  sorereigoty  of  the  realm  daring  her  minority 
nnd  keeping  it  in  the  case  of  her  death.    The  story 
is  too  long  to  tell  how  all  the  attempts  on  the  part 
of  the  Bnglisb  King  to  seonre  the  person  of  the  in- 
fani<}aeen  failed.    The  last  drop  in  the  bitter  cap 
of  his  disappointment  was  the  coronation  of  Marv 
without  his  leave  or  consent,  in  the  Parish  Chnroh 
of  Stirling,  on  the  9th  day  of  September,  1543. 
Henry  was   so    mnch    exasperated    by    this   act, 
that  he  instantly  ordered  her  to  be  seised  and 
conveyed  to  England.      Then  followed  the  "  barn* 
ing  and  slaying  "  expedition  of  the  English  in  1644, 
and  the  threatened  invasion  of  1647f   which  in- 
tensified the  bitterness  between  the  two  conntries, 
and    made    the    gotemment   of   that   day    more 
idetemlined  than  ever  to  keep  secttre  the  person  of 
the'infaoft  Qoeen.     Stirling  was  the  Royal  home, 
Imd  this  determination  took-  the  form  of  fortifying 
the  town,  acoordiog  to  the  manner  of  the  period. 
We 'find  thetefore  in  1547,  that  "oontribntiones 
nnd  sonme8"f  of  money  were  granted  and  given  by 
•tbe  Queen  Dowager  of  Seotland  and  several  noble 
lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  barons  and  gentle- 
men in  Uieir  degrees  '*  for  beiiding,  strynthing,  and 
«pB»ktng  of  the  wallis  of  the  said  barah  of  Stirling, 
■as  is  oontenit  in  ane  bnik  snbscrivit  be  the  Qnenis 
O#aoe  foirsaid,  lordis,  baronis^  and  nder  gentilteen 
•ns'said-  is,  ilk  nne  for  thair  a#in  pairt,  as  the  samyn 
>in  -the  self  beires,  extending-  in  the  haill  to  tun 
ithonsand  anebt  libris  fyf  sohillingie  fyf.d.,'*  (£9006 
-6»6d. )    This  book  with  the  money  subscribed  ^waa 
landed  to  the  burgh  treasurer,  William  Belli  the 
ifirst  laird' of  SpHtal  and  a  notable  man<  in  hia  day.  X 
fie  is  said  to  be  theitan  with  whom  Darnley 

*  Miss  Strickland's  lives  of  the  Queens  of  Seofland,  vol. 
iiif  pace  16. 

^  See  Town  Council  Records,  vol.  L,  pace  01. 

t  The  Secretary  (Lethington)  came  to  Stming  on  the  4th 
Sept.,  1660,  at  nlsht,  'tfnd  did  lie  at  one  Willie  Bell's  (House 
or  hostelry  in  the  High  Street),  and  on  the  morrow  the 
Qaeen*\Mary)  <^me  to  Willie  Bell's  to  the  Secretary  and 
>tnere  did  dine  witb  Mm.  and  remained  a  good  part  of  the 
aHemooh  with  bim^'  and-liked  him  very  well.  The><iaeea 
then  returned  to  the  Gaatle  of  Stirling. -^-Miss  Strickland's 
LiTOB  oftthe  QeeeniL^gcetland^. vol.  v*^  fisge  8. 
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lodgad    wh^a    Uyiag.    apAtl    from,  the..  QjojeeQu- 
We  ikonld  like  to  have  bedn  able  to  produce  tbie 
book,  bat  it  oumot  doiw  be  loand.     Other  raoDiea 
were  given  by  the  Town  Connoil  for  the  same  par* 
poae  aad  patriotiam  waa  oat  waotiog ;  for  inttance,  od 
26th  Oct.,  16i7.*  tbefisbiage  of  the  Forth  were  let  to 
'*  Johoe  Foreatare'*  for  three  yearaat  £18  per  anaom^. 
"  eztendiog.  in  the  haill  thre  yeivia  to  the  eoam  of 
fyfti  foar  po^dii  money  of  thia  realm,  paid  be  the . 
•aid   Johne,  in  foirmale  beloirhand  in  ane    haill 
•oum.  and.  toge4dir,    to  be.  expendit   npoun  the 
•t^yntbingi^nd  bigging<»f  the  waUis  of  the  town  at . 
thia  preaent  peralna  tyme  of  oeid  for  reaiating  of  onr 
anld  inaimeia  of  Ingland."    Bot  it  waa  too  late,  the 
diaaater.  of  Pinkie  Clengh  fonad  the  walla  little 
more  than   began,   and  Stirling  ^tiil  unaafe  aa  a 
royal  reaidenoe.      The  Qaeen  waa  accordingly  re-, 
moved  to  loohmahome  on  the  Lake  of  Mentelth, 
where  ahe  apant,  with  her  four  Marifla,  perhapa  the 
happieat  winter  in  her  eventfal  life;     In.  th^  words . 
of  Henry.  QUa«ford  Bell. 

"  And  there  Ave  aoUa  maidena  aat ,  beneath  tbe^  eiohard  . 

trees, 
In  that  firat  bodcUng  aprlng  of  yooth  when  all  Ita  proapeeta 

please; 
And  littla  reeked  they  when  they  aangi  or  koalt  at  veapev/. 

prayers, 
ThatSeottaod  knew  no  prouder  names,  held  none  more  dear 

than  theirs ; 
And  little  eTen  the  ^ov^lieat  thought,  before  the  Virgin^ 

shrine-: 
Of>toya>  blood  and  high  descent  from  the  ancient  Stvart^ « * 

line. 
CSalmiy  her  happy  days  flew  on,  nnconnted  in  their  flight,- 
And  as  they  flew  tney  left  behind,  a  long  continuinjc  light." 

With. the. ap«iog  of. 1548  the  EngUahretornedv  and  .. 
ocenpied  the   towa  of  Haddin^oo,   f rom. whence. <- 
they  issued,  horning  the  villages,  and  deatreyjng   • 
th^    farma,    rendeciog.  the.  moat,  fertile  ..diatrjota   . 
aloMMt  an  entire  wilderneeaand  spreadini^iear  and   - 
terror  over  the  coontry.      The  Town  Council  of 
Stirling  got  thoroogj^ly  alarmed  and  at  a  meeting 
held  in  Febrnary.t they  "deviait  and  ordaoit  that 
all  manir  of  indoellaria  within  the  burgh  be  redy 
with  their  bodeis  aervandta  and  bora  to  wirk  and 
labor  for  atrynJthing  of  the  tooin  in  all  aortia  aa 
asLibeidevieit  and  commaadit ;  and  in  likmanir  that  t 
na  mantr  of  man  depart  of  the  tonin,  or  leiff  the 
aamyn  nowi  in. tyme  of  miatir,  under  the  pane  of 
tinaale.and  eaobeting  of  their  landia  and  gudia  and. 
thairaelffis  aevir  nor  •  thair  airia  nevir  to  have  plaoe,  - 
freedom,  nor  dwelling  within  the  touin  afterwart." 

*  Town  CouncU  Records,  vol.  i,  page  60.* 
t  Torwn  Council  Records,  vom.,  pagt  5U 


In  oooteaiieooe  of  thia  order  everything  eUe  came 
to  a  atandatill  in  the  bnrgb,  the  whole  energies  of 
the  inhabitants  being  devoted  to  the  building  of  the 
walla.  Those  who  eonld  not  baild  had  to  serve 
those  who  conld ;  the  bakers  supplied  them  wifh 
bread,  while  others  supplied  them  with  refresh- 
ments ;  everyone  had  to  do  something,  the  Trea- 
Burer  paying  for  the  whole  out  of  the  snbseriptions 
already  referred  to.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
wall  most  have  been  bnilt  on  this  occasion  aa  the 
whole  of  the  money  subscribed  was  spent  upon 
the  work,  with  the  exception  of  £359  19s  lOd 
which  the  Treasurer,  William  Bell,  when  called  to 
account  for  it,  declared  he  had  never  received  ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  a  determined  feud  between  two 
Provosts,  it  would  in  all  likelihood  never  have  been 
recorded.* 

Passing  over  an  interval  of  nearly  twenty-five 
years,  we  again  find  a  child  (James  VI.)  on  the 
throne,  Stirling  his  place  of  residence.  Queen  Mary 
an  exile  in  captivity,  and  the  country  divided  into 
two  parties,  each  striving  for  pre-eminence.  Stir- 
ling waa  held  by  the  King's  party,  and  Edinburgh 
by  the  Queen's  party.  To  avenge  the  death  of  the 
Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  an  attack  waa  made  on 
the  town  by  some  four  hundred  of  the  Queen's 
party.    Kominally  this  party  was  commanded  by 

*  John  CraiKangeie  of  that  ilk,  late  ProTost,  aad  Henry 
LeTlDgstone  of  Falkirk.    Not  odIv  was  the  CoudcU  di?ided, 
bat  the  town  itself  was  divided  into  two  parties.     The 
merchants  took  the  part  of  Craigaogelt,  and  the  crafts- 
men  sided  with  LeviDgstone.     Several  of  the  craftsmen 
attacked  Graigangelt  and  Berioasly  wounded  him.    Feeling 
ran  so  high,  and  the  strife  between  the  two  parties  became 
so  bitter,  that  the  Qaeen  Regent  had  to  interfere.   By  a  letter 
from  her  own  hand,  dated  17th  September,  1656,  she  ordered 
the  citizens  at  the  forthcoming  election  not  to  choose  any 
**  outland  "  man,  but  "  ane  "  of  their  own  honest  neighbours 
to  be  Provost ;  and  the  person  chosen  was  not  to  be  *'  part 
taker"  in  the  "feud  betwix"  Henry  Levingstone  and  the 
Laird  of  Craigangelt.     By  this  means  the  tumult  was 
allayed.    This  is  how  the  other  ma tter  came  about.    William 
Bell,  the  late  Treasurer,  sided  with  Craigangelt,  and  James 
Watson,  the  new  Treasurer,  sided  with  Levingstone     On 
his  entry  into  office,  Watson  found  that  William  Bell  had 
taken  possession  of  the  lands  of   Spittal  without   being 
infeftea  therein.    He  also  found  the  deficiency  of  £869 19s 
lOd  in  the  subscriptions  for  building  the  wall.    He  reported 
the  matter  to  the  Town  Council,  and  a  summons  was  im- 
mediately raised  unainst  BelL    Ultimately  the  matter  went 
into  arbitration.    By  the  finding,  William  Bell  had  to  give 
up  Bridgehaugh,  but  he  could  retain  the  remainder  of  the 
lands  of  Spittal  (now  the  Spittal  Farm,  part  of  the  estate  of 
Airthrey)  on  payment  of  an  annual  fen-duty  of  £18  68  8d. 
They  believed  his  statement  that  he  had  never  received  the 
£859 198  lOd,  and  they  gave  him  power  to  pursue  the  sub- 
scribers for  the  amount.    See  the  Town  Council  Records, 
vol.  L,  pages  61, 62, 68, 66, 68. 
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Huntly,  the  Qaeen's  lieatenant,  bnt  the  goide  aod 
real  commaoder  was  named  Bell,  aaid  to  have  been 
a  native  of  the  town.  They  arrived  at  Stirling 
between  three  and  four  o*oIock  on  the  morning  of 
the  4th  September,  1571.  They  entered  the  town, 
which  seeipa  to  have  been  entirely  unguarded,  and 
■wept  the^'  streets  with  cries  for  the  Queen  and 
vengeance  for  the  fate  of  the  Archbishop.  This 
attack,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  Regent 
Lennox,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  tomn  was 
taken,  caused  such  a  feeling  of  alarm  that  the 
authorities  again  set  to  work  to  still  further 
strengthen  the  walls.  Money  was  raised  from  the 
sale  of  *'  our  propir  annuallis  and  obiit  silver  of  our 
said  burgh,  for  reparationn  and  building  of  oor 
oommoun  workis,  and  specialie  the  wallis  of  the 
tonin  foirsaid  for  enforsing  and  strenthing  of  the 
samyn  now  in  this  troblus  tyme  of  civile  weiris 
betuix  the  nobilitie  of  our  auin  oationn,  and  for 
saiftie  of  our  lyffisandgudis."*  The  work  seems  to 
have  been  carried  on  with  more  or  less  regularity 
for  some  years,  continuing  until  it  was  completed 
throughout  its  entire  length.  Beginning  at  the 
Churchyard  the  Town  Wall  proper  extended  along 
the  present  irregular  line  to  Port  Street,  stopping 
at  the  extreme  end  ot  the  present  Custom  House 
property.  From  thence  it  passed  through  Messrs 
Kinross  &  Sons'  Carriage  Works  to  Orchard  Plaoe, 
terminating  at  its  junction  with  the  Blackfriars 
wall  somewhere  about  the  top  of  Thistle  Street. 
After  this  date  the  wall  along  with  the  Tolbooth 
and  the  causeways  became  an  annual  burden  on  the 
common  good  of  the  burgh.  Each  burgess  was 
stenfed  or  taxed  in  proportion  to  the  amount  spent 
on  these  public  works.  The  accounts  begin  in  1634, 
when  we  Bod  £130  spent ;  1635,  £100  ;  1636,  £80  ; 
1640,  £100 ;  and  in  1643  the  sum  of  £190  is  spent 
on  **  making  beiting  and  mending  the  tolbuythe, 
oalsayis  and  wallis  of  the  toun.'* 

HOBTH  WALL. 

lo  addition  to  the  "Kingis  Dyke*'  there  are  in- 
dications of  a  wall  having  b^n  erected  on  the  north 
side  of  the  sloping  ridge  on  which  (the  old  town  was 
built.  It  extended  from  the  Castlehill  to  the  Mary 
Wynd  by  the  south  aide  of  the  lane  known  as  the 
King's  Stables.  From  thenoe  it  went  by  the  back 
of  F?inees  Street,  forming  the  northern  boundary  .el 
the  B«ker  Street  gardens  and  terminating  at  the 
foot  of  Friara  Wynd.  Thongh  this  wall  oould  not 
be  called  a  fortified  wall,  there  is  one  portion  of  it 

*  Town  Council  Records,  voL  ii.,  page  376. 
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■till  exiitiog  behiod  Princes  Street,  which  is  every 
bit  as  strong  ss  the  town  wall  itself.  We  date  the 
erection  of  this  wall  some  time  previous  to  1650, 
the  next  important  period  to  which  we  desire  to  call 
yoar  attention. 

In  1650  we  find  Scotland  threatened  with  an  in- 
▼asion  by  Oliver  Cromwell.      A  crisis  had  arrived 
when  her  people  had  to  choose  between  the   Mon- 
archy   and    the    Commonwealth.       By    a    federal 
alliance  with  the  Commonwealth  they  woold  have 
escaped  the  hamiliation  of  subjugation,  and  stopped 
the  effusion  of  much  blood  ;  but  they  preferred  the 
Monarchy.     The  Prince  (Charles  II. )  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Spey  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1650,  hoping 
to  secure  the  throne  and  kingdoms  which  his  father 
had   lost.      In   order   to   prevent    this,    Cromwell 
crossed  the  Tweed,  two  weeks  later,  with  an  army 
of  sixteen  thousand  men,  trained  veterans  and  strong 
in   artillery  and  cavalry.     That   night  when   they 
crossed  the  Tweed,  we  are  told  '*  the  Scotch  beacons 
were  all  set  on  fire,  the  men  fled,  and  drove  away 
their  cattle."       To  make  the  alarm  greater,   the 
Scottish  clergy  represented  the  invaders  as   **  mon- 
sters of  the   world — army   of  sectaries   and   blas- 
phemers"   was   the   commonly  accepted   term   for 
them  among  the  Scottish   people.      Stirling  shared 
in  this  alarm  and  great  preparations  were  made  for 
resistance,   the   walls   were  put  in  proper   repair, 
levelled  up  behind  with  earth,  and  for  the  first  time 
defended  and  protected  by  cannon.     The  Ports  and 
gates  already  erected  were  strengthened  and  put  in 
proper  repair.    As  an  additional  defence  on  the  east, 
the  course  of  the  Burgh  Mill  lade  was  converted  into 
a  deep  fosse  or  trench,  with  a  ** clous*'  or  sluipe 
at  the  lower  end  of  it.      Wood  barracks  called  the 
main  guard  were  erected  on  the  public  street  near 
the  Mercate  Cross.     These  various  works  were  con- 
Btrusted   by   the   Magistrates   under   the    superin- 
tendence of  Thomas  Weymes,  Major  of  the  (Royalist) 
Artillery.      Never  before  was  Stirling  so  strongly 
defended,  and  Cromwell,  though  he  came  near  it  on 
two  occasions,   deemed   it   more    prudent    not    to 
attack  it.      Of  his  first  visit  in  September,  1650,  he 
wrote.*      "On  the  16th  we  marched  to  Falkirk,  and 
the  next  day  following,  within  cannon  shot  of  Stir- 
ling, where  upon  Wednesday,  the  18th,  our  army 
was   drawn   forth,   and  all   things  in  readiness  to 
storm  the  town.     But,  finding  the  work  very  diffi- 
cult, they  having  in  the  town  two  thousand  hofae 
and  more  foot,  and  the  place  standing  upon  a  river 

"♦  GroiDwell's~Letter8  and  Hpeeches,  by  Thos,  Carlyie,  vol. 
ii.,p.ige247  ^  X         '    '  '    ' 


Dot  oavigable  for  sbipping  to  relieve  the  saine,  .to 
that  we  could  not  with  safety  make  it  a  garrisoD,  if 
Ood  should  give  it  into  our  hand.'*  Of  his  second 
visit  on  24th  July,  1651,  he  wrote,*  '*  I  inarched 
with  the  army  very  bear  to  Stirling  hoping  thereby 
to  get  the  Pass,  and.  went  myself  with  General 
Deane  and  some  others  up  to  Bannockburn,  hearing 
that  the  enemy  were  marched  on  the  other  side 
towards  our  forces  in  Fife.  Indeed  they  went  on 
four  or  Qve  miles  to  meet  them  :  but  hearing  of  my 
advance,  in  all  haste  they  retreated  back  and 
possessed  the  Park  and  their  other  works,  which 
we  viewed,  and  finding  them  not  advisable  to 
attempt,  resolved  to  march  to  Queensferry,  and 
there  to  ship  over  so  much  of  the  army  as  mieht 
hopefully  be  master  of  the  field  in  Fife/*  This 
movement  on  the  part  of  Cromwell  caused  some  stir 
in  the  King's  camp.  We  read  in  the  accounts  of 
"  the  town  Drummer  beating  a  bank  calling  all 
officiaris  and  souldioaris  to  the  leager  "  (camp),  248 
paid  to  two  men  that  convoyed  the  Kingis  contch 
to  the  leager,  and  horses  are  hired  for  the  '*  Kin^is 
baggage."  It  is  matter  of  history  that  the  King 
broke  up  his  camp  suddenly  about  the  end  of  July 
and  departed  for  the  south.  A  few  days  afterwards 
Cromwell  went  off  in  pursuit  of  him,  leaving  General 
Monk  with  an  arm^  of  five  or  six  thousand  men  to 
subdue  the  country.  It  is  now  with  him  we  have 
to  do.  Early  in  August,  Monk  with  his  army 
arrived  before  the  walls  of  Stirling,  the  General 
taking  up  his  residence  n^  Livilands.  Judging  from 
the  acnounts,  it  is  evident  that  since  the  departure 
of  the  King  an  entire  chanj^e  bad  come  over  the 
spirit  of  the  citizens,  and  that  the  authorities  had 
made  up  their  minds,  not  only  to  surrender  the 
town,  but  to  invite  the  invaders  within  the  walls. 
**Item,  to  (bailie)  Johne  Crawfurd,  for  a  table 
cloath  that  wes  takine  and  put  out  on  the  wallis 
for  cullouris,  £2  13s  4d,  and  more  significant  still 
**  for  aoe  lantron  to  schow  lyoht  quhen  the 
£oglisches  enterit  the  toune  in  the  nycht,  £2  2s." 
Neither  does  it  appear  that  the  siege  of  the  Castle 
was  serious  or  protracted.  Thomas  Gumble,  General 
Monk's  Chaplain  and  Biographer  tells  us,  *'that  the 
first  attempt  he  (Monk)  made,  was  upon  the  Castle 
of  Sterling,  a  stately  edifice  and  of  great  strength  ; 
many  times  the  Kings  of  Scotland  (it  being'  very 
capacious)  used  there  to  keep  their  courts  and 
residence,  and  in  times  of  danger  to  retreat  from 
any   conspiracies  ;    wherein   James    the    Sixth    of 

*  Grom well's  Letters  and  Speeches,  by  Thos.  Carlyle,  vol* 
ii.,  page  320. 
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Scotland,  and  First  o!  Great  Britaio,  was  sccored  ia 
the  most  part  of  his  yoaoger  years,  from  the  tar- 
buleacy  aod  disquiet  of  bis  subjects  onder  the 
Regents,  till  he  took  the  Government  upon  himself. 
Over  the  door  of  the  Ohappel  that  belongs  to  the 
Cantle  this  motto*  is  to  be  read — J.R.  nobis  haec 
invicta  misernnt  centam  sex  proavi,  1617;  which 
shews  that  it  (lad  remained  nncooquered  so  many 
King's  reigns  ;  but  to  some  men's  genins  and  spirit, 
nothing  is  anconqoerable,  for  General  Monk,  within 
three  days,  made  the  besieged  yield  up  this  invin- 
cible piece  upon  articles,  with  all  the  warlike 
ammunition  which  was  in  it  (which  was  a  large 
proportion),  five  thousand  arms,  forty  pieces  of 
ordnance,  uU  the  records  of  Scotland,  the  chair  and 
cloth  of  State,  the  sword  and  other  rich  faroitore  of 
the  Kings,  sent  to  the  Tower  of  London  ;  and  after 
Hia  Majesties  return,  restored  to  Sir  Archibald 
Primerose,  Clerk  Register;  with  many  rich  goods  of 
the  ISarl  of  Marr,  the  Hereditary  Governor ;  with 
the  writings  and  deeds  belonging  to  many  private 
persons,  which  were  all  redelivered  according  to 
articles.'*  It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  koow  that 
the  town's  records  and  charters  were  among  those 
valuable  deeds  in  the  Oastle.  They  were  afterwards 
recovered  by  Bailie  John  Robertsoue  on  his  paying 
charges  to  the  extent  of  £14  fis  8d.  The  fact  that 
a  new  *'  kist "  had  to  be  got  to  keep  them  in  is 
very  suggestive,  and  may  be  the  explanation  why 
so  many  of  our  valuable  records  and  deeds  are 
awanting  to-day. 

From  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  to  the 
Rebellion  of  1745  no  further  additions  seem  to  have 
been  made  in  the  way  of  fortifications.  On  each 
occasion  of  alarm  the  walls  and  gates  were  put  in 
order  and  any  breaches  built  up.  This  was  done  in 
1685  and  darioa  the  Rev%)lntion  of  1688-9.  On 
27th  February  1714  the  Treasurer  was  appointed  to 
call  workmen  and  sight  the  town  Wall,  and  make 
report  anent  the  condition  thereof  nixt  Councill 
day.  The  Walls  were  put  in  order  in  1745  when 
the  authorities  prepared  to  defend  the  town  against 
the  army  of  Prince  Charles  son  of  the  Pretender.  As 
in  1650  the  town  authorities  removed  their  charters 
aod  evidents,  for  safe  keeping  to  the  Castle  vaults. 
We  read  that  the  Highland  Army  arrived  in  front 
of  the  Walls  on  4th  January  1746  ;  the  Prince 
meanwhile  taking  up  his  quarters  at  Banrookburn 
House,  then  the  residence  of  Sir  Hew  Paterson.  On 
Monday  the  6th,  about  mid-day,  a  messenger  brought 

*  I'bert)  luuHt  have  been  some  alteration  here,  as  the  mutto 
is  not  now  in  existence. 
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a  letter  from  the  Prince  to  the  Town  Coancil.  It 
was  headed  **CharIei,  Prince  of  Wales  &o.,  Regent 
of  Scotland,  England,  France  and  Ireland  and  the 
Ddminioos  thereto  beloagiog ;  to  the  Provoat, 
Magiatratei  and  Coancil  of  the  Town  of  Stirling." 
By  this  letter  which  ia  etill  in  the  possession  of  the 
town,  the  yonng  Chevalier  "demanded  peaceable 
entry  into  and  possession  of  the  said  town  to  the 
forces  under  the  Prince  "  and  an  answer  was  re- 
goired  '*  by  two  oclock  in  the  afternoon  this  day." 
There  w  Bom«  historical  difference  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  nef^otiations  were  carried  oat,  pos- 
sibly the  Town  Coancil  contained  some  Jacobites. 
Certain  it  is  the  terms  of  the  capitalation  were 
agreed  to  on  the  7th,  and  next  morning  the  arms 
belonging  to  the  disbanded  militia  and  volunteers 
were  conveyed  into  the  Castle.  In  the  foreooen 
the  portcullis  was  raised,  and  the  Highland  Army 
entered  and  took  possession  of  the  town  between 
three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  We  think 
the  Town  Council  acted  wisely  in  surrendering  the 
town,  as  the  walls  were  never  meant  to  resist 
cannon.  For  the  next  three  weeks,  feeble  attempts 
werA  made  on  the  part  of  the  Highlanders  to  storm 
the  Castle.  These  were  vigorously  and  successfully 
resisted  by  the  garrison  under  command  of  General 
Blakeney.  On  the  1st  day  of  February  the  Prince 
raised  the  siege,  and  with  his  army  retreated  to  the 
north,  evidently  fearing  the  approach  of  the  Royal 
Army  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  With  the 
passing  away  of  this  Rebellion  the  history  of  the 
town  wall  may  be  said  to  come  to  an  end.  We  re- 
serve a  detailed  description  of  it  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  paper,  and  in  the  meantime  proceed  with 
the  ports  or  gates.  Of  these  there  were  fivp>,  bnt 
the  first  in  importance  was  the  South  Port  or  Burgh 
gate,  called  also 

THE   BARRASYATT  AND  BARRASPORT. 

Old  Stirling,  by  which  term  we  mean  Stirling 
within  the  walls,  from  a  very  early  date,  possessed 
only  one  entrance.  As  it  had  only  one  exit  to  the 
north  by  way  of  the  old  Bridge,  so  the  only  entrance 
by  road  from  the  south  was  opposite  the  present 
Port  custom  house,  the  site  of  the  ancient  gateway 
being  at  the  place  marked  on  the  causeway.  As  the 
rocky  ridge  ou^the  south  of  the  town  formed  its 
natural  bonodary,  so  this  ancient  entrance  came  to 
be  variously  koewn  as  the  **end  of  the  touo,"  the 
"Port  of  the  burgh  "  and  the  Barrasyett."  This 
word,  according  to  Jamieson,  means  "  a  door  or  yett 
made  of  bars  of  wood,  alike  distant  from  each 
other  "  )  so  that  possibly  the  original  gate  was  made 


of  wood.  There  can  be  no  doabt  that  its  ereotion 
took  place  ata  date  long  before  the  time  when  onr 
recorda  begin.  The  expression  **  end  of  the  toun  " 
dates  from  the  12th  century.  In  1242  the  road  by 
Port  Street  is  termed*  "the  great  road  from  Stirling 
to  Kirketoon  "  (St  Ninians),  as  if  in  existence  for 
centnries  before.  By  the  old  Bargh  Iaw9,  lepers  were 
oommaode'l  to  sit  at  the  "  toon  end  "  and  there  '*  ask 
almons  at  fnrth  passand  men  and  ingangand  '*  and 
not  to  beg  from  door  to  door.  The  earliest  record 
we  find  is  in  a  Protocol  of  date  7th  May,  1471.  when 
an  ioqaest  (a  legal  act)  was  made  at  Wolfs'  Craig 
at  the  '*  end  of  the  toijio,"  and  on  9th  Jnne,  1477, 
we  find  the  Town  Conncil  protestin^f  against  pay- 
ment of  custom  on  wood  going  forth  at  the  "  Port 
of  the  burgh. "t  Again  in  the  accounts  of  the  Lord 
High  Treasurer  for  the  year  1497  occurs  the  follow- 
ing  "Item,  the  xxvj  day  of  August  to  the  seik 
folk  at  the  tonne  end  of  Striueline  be  the  Kingis 
command  ijs,"  also  "Item  the  xviij  day  of  Sep- 
tember to  tbe  puir  folk  at  the  Port  of  Striueline  be 
the  Kingis  command  xvj.  The  seikmaois  house  or 
lepers  hospital  stood  on  the  present  Olebe  lands, 
anciently  known  as  the  "  leper's  oroft/'  and  the 
lepers  had  exercised  their  right  in  coming  to  the 
gate  to  solicit  alms.  The  first  mention  of  the  Bar- 
Tasyett  known  to  us,  is  in  a  record  of  date  27th 
October  1522  where  it  is  ordained  that  no  person 
wash  any  manner  of  clothes  at  the  town  burn  within 
the  "  Barrasyett  or  aboun  for  fyling  of  the  bourn 
uodir  the  pane  of  viij^  unforgevin  and  the  breaking 
of  tbe  vessel  that  they  wash  with."  Tbe  town  burn 
being  at  that  time  the  only  water  supply  for  the 
burgh,  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
water  be  kept  pure  and  clean.  This  ancient  gate 
which  seems  to  have  been  erected  for  purely  civil 
purposes,  served  the  Burgh  down  to  the  time  when 
a  much  stronger  defence  was  required. 

THB  FORTIFIED  GATE. 

As  we  have  already  stated  its  successor  was 
erected  in  the  infancy  of  Queen  Mary,  and  materially 
strengthened  during  the  minority  of  James  VI. 
From  the  scarcity  of  materials  at  hand,  it  is  some- 
what difficult  to  give  a  correct  or  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  this  massive  and  substantial  structure.  So 
far  as  we  have  ascertained,  no  drawing  of  it  can  be 
found  except  a  very  rough  sketch  shown  on  the  first 
fening  plan  of  Allan  Park.  Bennie's  Croft,  the  name 
by  which  Allan   Park   was   formerly  known,    was 

^  Cartiilary  of  Cauibu^keDneth,  page  359. 
t  Burgh  BecotNis,  vol.  1  page  262. 
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parchased  by  the  Town  Gonocil  from  Captaio  C. 
Stewart  la  1735,  and  sold  by  them  to  Allan's  Morti- 
fication in  1740.      The  Town  Council  as  Patron?  of 
Allan's   Mortification,  at  once  resolved  to  feu  the 
land  for  buildings  to  face  what  is  now  Port  Street, 
and  accordingly  a  plan  was  drawn  out  in  1741.     We 
show  a  tracing  of  this  plan.      From  it  the  port  or 
gate  appears  to  have  been  a  solid  mass  of  building, 
about   120  feet  long  by  20  feet  thick  ;  having  an 
archway  pierced  through  ita  thickness.     This  arch- 
way seems  to  have  been  about  t«n  or  twelve  feet  in 
width.     Frnm  the  reoords  we  learn  that  the  arch- 
way  waa  delciidcd   by   a  massive   iron  portcullis  ; 
also,  that  a  portion  of  the  portcullis  was  made  to 
suit  as  a  wicket  or  small  gate  provided  with  lock 
and  key.     The  sketch  shows  ^hat  access  to  the  top 
was  got  by  a  stair  built  on  the  inside  of  the  wall, 
and  that  the  rampart  was  protected  by  a  parapet  or 
embrasured  wall  carried  right  round  the  building. 
As  there  is  no  elevation  shown,  the  height  of  the 
walls  and  the  style  of  architecture  must  be   left 
very  much  to  our  imagination.     In  all  probability 
the  archway  would  consist  of  hewn  masonry,  with 
a  groove  or  recess  fitted  to  receive  the  portcullis 
when  raised.    The  building  would  probably  be  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  in  height.     Some  of  these 
ports  were  stately  structures.      The  regulations  for 
raising  and  lowering  the  portcullis  were  the  same  as 
those  for  opening  and  shutting  the  Bridge  gate.    As 
we  have  already  dealt  with  these  in  a  former  paper 
we  need  not  now  repeat  them.     We  may  be  per- 
mitted  to  quote  an   interesting   extract   from    the 
Kirk  Session  records  of  date  September  4tb,  1643. 
It  occurs  during  the  ministry  of  Henry  Guthrie,  and 
is  entitled  an  "  Act  anent  the  keipping  of  the  Portis 
on  the  Sabboth  day.      It  is  ordayoit  for  the  better 
keipping    of    the    Sabboth,    and     restrayning    of 
passingeris  with  horses  or  loadis,  that  nayther  the 
Brig  port  nor  the  Barrasyet  be  further  opnit,  but 
onlie  the  wickitis  thairof,  fra  morning  till  eftirnoone 
on  the  Sabboth  day,  as  also  that  in  tyme  of  sermone 
both  befoir  and  eftirnoone,  the  wickitis  be  keippit 
clois  and   lokit ;   and   in   cais   the   samyn   be    not 
preceislie  obeyit,   these  that  hes  the  trust  of  the 
keys   to    pay    for   everie   transgressione   xls   toties 
quoties."      From   the   records   we   get    interesting 
glimpses  of  thti  manners  and  customs  of  our  fore- 
fathers.    The  Barrasyet  was  a  place  of  punishment.* 
In  1629.  James  Ramsay,  a  creillman,  convicted  of 
petty  theft,  was  ordaned  to  be  scurgit  through  the 

*  Burgh  Records,  vol.  1,  page  162, 
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toon  to  the  BftrrMyet,   and   there  burnt  on   the 
ehoolder,  and  the  said  creillmaoii  wyfife  and  the 
uther  two  pereonis  to  be  excited  and  baniabit  this 
bargh  and  libertie  thairof  for  evir,  aod  ^if  evir  coy 
of  tbe  said  persouois  be  fund  again  thairio  to  be 
haogit  or  drownit  without  assyse  or  doom  of  law." 
These  scenes  were  of  frequent  occurrence.     Another 
and  a  barbarous  custom  was  the  exhibitions  on  the 
walls  of  the  ports  of  the  heads  or  limbs  of  these 
who    sufferet4    during    troublous    times.       In    the 
accounts  for  1650-1,  the  following  significant  entries 
appear.     '*Item   to  the  officaris  for  taking   James 
Grahames   leg  out  of   the   wall,  £2  8s."     ''Item, 
giviu  for  up-putting  James  Grahames  leg  and  spent 
with  them  that  did  it,  £4."  *      These  entries  refer  to 
the  dismemberment  of 'the  great  Marquis  of  Mon- 
trose,   who   was  executed   in  Edinburgh   in  1650. 
After  his  execution  one  of  his  limbs  was  sent  here 
and   fixed  for  exhibition   on   the  Port  Wall,      In 
January  1651  it  was  taken  down,   couFeyed  into 
the  town,   and  placed  for  safety  high  up  on .  the 
Tolbooth   Steeple,    where   it   remained   till  it  was 
called  for  at  tbe  restoration.     From  the  narrowness 
and  bad  condition  of  the  streets,  it  was  almost  im- 
perative for  horsemen  to  dismount  and  lead  their 
horses  by  the  head  in  passing  through  the  town, 
especially    during    tbe    day.       To    enable    them 
to    remount  a    **  looping   on    stane"    stood    in    a 
convenient    position     inside     the     gateway.      At 
the    *'  Barrasyet "    Royal    personages    and    other 
diatioguished  visitors  were  received  by  the  Masis- 
trates  and  community  with  befittinsf  honour.      The 
visits  of  James  VI.  in  1617,  of  Charles  I.  in  1633, 
Charles  IL  in  1650.  the  Duke  of  York  (Jam«^s  VII.) 
in  1681,  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  in   1746,  are 
well  known  to  all  readers  of  local  history  and  need 
not   be   repeated.      In  1652  an  important  visit,  of 
which  little  is  known,  was  paid  to  Stirling  by  Oliver 
Cromwell's  commissioner,  Lieut. -Colonel  Pick.     As 
this  opens  up  an  interesting  chapter  of  local  history, 
we  may   be   pardoned  if   we   refer  to  it   at  some 
length.     After  the  subjugation  of  Scotland  and  the 
defeat  of  the  King  at  Worcester,  a  period  of  about 
five  months  elapsed  before  Cromwell  took  steps  to 
ad  minster  the  affairs  of  the  country.      Michaelmas 
1651  came  anci  there  was  no  guide  or  rule  aa  to  what 
was  to  be  done  regarding  the  Town  Council  elections. 
Some  burghs  had  no  election  at  all,  for  fear  of  the 
responsibility  to  be  incurred.      Happily  for  Stirling 
at  this  critical  period,  an  able,   wise,   and  prudent 

*  Burton's  History  of  Scot.,  vol.  vii.,  page  8. 
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man  waa  at  the  head  of  affairs,  in  the  person  of  John 
Short,  then  ProTOst  of  the  bargh.      He  proceeded 
with  the  election  of  Conaoillors,   Mhgistrates,  and 
office-bearers,  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  as  the 
record  informs  ns,  according  to  "anatient  cnstnm," 
and  did  not  allow  the  Bargh  to  get  into  confusion. 
As  is  well  known,  in  January  1652,  Commiisioners 
were  sent  down  from  the  Parliament  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  England  for  the  purpose  of  ordering 
and  managing  the  affairs  of  Scotland.    They  resided 
in  ssmi-official  state  at  Dalkeith  Castle.    On  the  4th 
of  February  proclamations  were  made  at  the  Mer- 
oate  Crosses  of  burghs,  desiring  the  burghs  to  send 
representatives  to  Dalkeith  to  treat  with  the  Com- 
missioners.     Thomas  Brace   of  Weltoun,   an  old 
Provost,  was  appointed  from  Stirling  as  Commis- 
sioner.     Full  powers  were  given  to  him  to  act  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  burgh.      When  he  arrived 
at  Dalkeith  and  saw  that  he  was  expected  in  name 
of  the  burgesses    to  sign  a  declaration    of   their 
acceptance  of  the  tender  of  the  Parliament  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  England  he  got  alarmed.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  tender*  were  '*  that  Scotland  be  in- 
corporated with,  and  made  into  one  Commonwealth 
with  England ;  that  thereby,  the  same  Government 
that  is  established  in  England,  without  a  King  or 
House  of  Lords,  under  the  free  state  and  Govern- 
ment of  England  may  be  derived  to  the  people  of 
Scotland,  and  they  engage  themselves  to  live  peace- 
aSly  under  and  yield  obedience  to  the  authority  of 
th  )  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England  as 
exercised  in  Scotland  ** ;  and  in  return  they  would 
be  "taken  into  the  especial  protection  of  Parlia- 
ment."     He  (Thomas  Bruce)  desired  a  few  days  to 
decide,  and  in  the  interval  sent  the  papers  to  Stir- 
hog  accompanied  with  a  letter  from  himself.     In  it 
he  says  "Itt  tuchis  me  verie  neir  moir  nor  I  will 
sett  dowin  in  paper  att  this  tyme.      I  hauff  sentt 
my  man  with  all  the  paperis  to  yow  to  advys  with, 
and  send  them  bak  on  Mnnday,  and  ether  cum 
sum    of    your    selfis,    or    send    me    wird    quhat 
I   sail    do.       To    refuis    itt    your    commissioan 
is     so     lar^e      in      my     own     naime     I    dair 
nott  refuis  excep  ye  all  command  me,  and  to  do  itt 
is  my  grif,  and  God  knows  how  I  will  be  exponitt 
(characterised)  for  taking  such  ane  commissioan. "f 
In  the  postscript,  he  says,  "giff  I  had  not  respek  to 
the  towin,  and  feriog  the  evill  suld  fallin  them,  I 
wald  never  exoeptit  of  the  commissiono,  nor  agrie 

*  Burgh  Records,  vol.  1,  page  200. 
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to  thii  pftP6r  an  it  raid  haaf  ooat  meanhat  is  deiriat 
to  me."  Theae  qnotations  reveal  the  UommiarioBer'e 
state  of  miad  at  this  critical  jonotare.  Needless  to 
say  he  wss  instrnotod  to  sigo  the  declaration,  which 
he  did  though  with  great  reloctance.  He  also  ap- 
plied for  a  warrant  whereby  the  bargesses  might  be 
authorised  to  elect  officers  to  govern  the  bnrgh. 
This  application  was  granted,  and  Lieot. -Colonel 
Pick,  who  was  appoints  Depnty-Governor  of  Stir- 
ling, was  commissioned  to  conduct  the  election.  He 
arrived  here,  accompanied  with  a  staff  of  officers  on 
the  5feh  March,  1<M»2.  There  was  a  formal  opening 
of  the  *'  Burro wsyeatt,"  and  a  banquet  of  bread  and 
wine  to  the  Colonel  and  his  staff.  In  discussing  the 
warrant  it  was  found  that  the  power  of  electing  the 
Magistrates  was  reserved  by  the  English  Commis- 
sioners.* Naturally  the  Town  Council  objected  to 
this,  and  Dunean  Nairn,  Dean  of  Guild,  Robert 
Rusall,  convener,  and  William  Barclay,  Town  Clerk, 
were  appointed  commissioners  "  to  repair  to  Dal- 
keith and  supplicat  the  commissioners  for  the 
libertie  and  fredome  of  this  burgh  and  nther  things 
necessar,  speciallie  the  electmg  of  Majestrates 
thairin."  The  supplication  was  granted,  and  the 
revised  warrant  (the  original  of  which  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  bnrgh),  dated  14th  April,  was  sent  on 
to  Stirling.  It  contained  the  proviso  that  in  the 
event  of  the  election  not  teking  place  within  ten 
days  the  privilege  of  electing  their  own  Magistrates 
might  be  withdrawn.  The  election  was  fixed  for  tiie 
21st,t  and  on  that  day  the  whole  of  the  male  in- 
habitanto  of  the  bnrgh  were  convened,  in  all  pro- 
bability at  the  Mercate  Cross,  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Commonwealth.  After  this  was 
done  in  all  solemnity,  the  Town  Councillors  were 
elected.  On  their  acceptance  of  office  they  had 
again  to  take  the  oath.  On  the  following  day,  the 
Provost,  Magistrates,  and  other  office-bearers  were 
elected,  "  all  which  persons  being  present  acceptiv 
of  the  said  office,  and  were  sworne  be  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Pick  according  to  the  tennonr  of  his 
commissions."  X  The  ceremony  of  submission 
was  concluded  with  the  presentation  of  the 
freedom  of  the  Burgh  and  Guildry  to  Colonel 
Pick  and  his  son  Joseph,  winding  up  in  the 
evening  with  a  grand  banquet  in  the  Provost's 
own  house.  It  is  therefore  not  the  fact  as 
stated    by  Chambers  in    his    Picture  of    Stirling 
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'*  that  Stirling  wm  one  of  the  Scottish  barghi  which 
Cromwell  disfranchiaed  for  not  conaeoting  to  the 
Union  he  deaired  to  effect  between  England  and 
Scotland."  Indeed,  the  only  opposition  of  any  im- 
portance to  the  acceptance  of  this  tender  was  on  the 
part  of  the  minster,  the  famons  James  Gathrie.  He 
was  so  bitter,  preaching  and  speaking  against  it  from 
the  polpit,  that  to  pot  a  stop  to  him  the  Governor 
wonld  not  allow  him  to  enter  the  Church.  This 
state  of  matters  lasted  so  long,  the  congregation, 
being  as  it  were,  without  a  minister,  that  on  the  17th 
Jaly,  1662,  the  Town  Council  ^jdj  **  resolved  if  it  may 
stand  with  the  ordour  of  the  churche  to  give  ane  call 
to  Maister  Harie  Guthrie  late  minister  of  this 
bursh/'  but  it  turned  out  this  could  not  be  done. 
Unrortonately  for  the  peace  of  the  burgh  and  the 
happiness  of  the  minister,  this  was  not  the  only 
oocasion  on  which  James  Guthrie  was  out  of  touch 
with  the  Town  Council.  At  the  same  time,  the 
submission  of  the  burgesses  and  the  presence  of  an 
English  garrison  in  the  Castle,  with  stem  military 
rule  in  the  burgh,  was  a  humiliation,  so  deeply  felt 
by  the  inhabitants,  that  for  many  years  thereafter, 
the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  was  referred  to  as 
the  "  tyme  of  the  Inglisches,"  But  to  return  to  the 
gate,  it  would  take  us  too  long,  and  the  task  is  quite 
beyond  our  power  to  give  anything  like  a  connected 
story  of  the  tide  of  his  history  that  swept  through 
the  successive  entrances  known  as  the  Barrasyett. 
Suffice  it  to  say  it  embraced  that  most  interesting 
period  of  Scottish  history  known  as  the  reign  of  the 
**House  of  Stewart"  from  its  rise  in  the  14th  century 
to  its  final  fall  at  the  Rebellion  under  Prince 
Charlie,  the  last  of  his  race,  who  entered  Stirling  as 
a  walled  and  gated  town.  With  the  closing  of  the 
Rebellion  of  1746  all  interest  in  the  Barrasyett 
ceased.  Every  year  it  gradually  became  more  and 
more  an  incumbrance  and  an  obstruction,  until  1770. 
On  4th  August  of  that  year  "  the  Ceuncill  consider- 
ing that  some  of  the  office-bearers  had  agreed  with 
the  gentlemen  of  the  county  to  take  down  the 
Burrows  gate  for  beautifying,  widening  and 
straighting  the  entry  to  the  burgh,  they  approve 
thereof,  and  of  the  agreement  made  betwixt  Bailie 
Toong  and  Duncan  Campbell,  mason,  for  taking 
down  the  same  at  the  expense  of  fifty-two  pounds 
ten  shilling,  stg.,  the  said  agreement  bearing  date 
the  twenty-fifth  day  of  July  last.  As  also  approve 
ofaome  orders  given  by  Bailie  Young  for  taking 
down  part  of  the  said  Port  previous  to  the  said 
agreement."  In  accordance  with  this  resolution  the 
Barrasyett  was  taken  down,  the  ends  of  the  wall 
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aqnared,  and  fioiahed  on  the  top  with  "spireB  or 
pyramids  "  similar  to  those  at  present  on  the  Old 
Bridge.  These  again  had  to  be  removed  at  the  mak- 
ing of  Dumbarton  Road  in  1795.  After  the  stone 
erection  was  removed,  a  toll  bar  gate  was  erected, 
which  remained  in  use  for  eighteen  years,  when  it 
too  was  swept  away  on  the  erection  of  St  Ninians 
toll  bar. 

TSE  NEW  PORT. 

This  Port  consisted  of  a  strong  wall  erected  on 
the  '*  high  gait,"  now  known  as  King  Street.  It 
extended  quite  across  the  thoroughfare  from  house 
line  to  house  line,  but  there  was  no  continuing  wall, 
as  related  in  some  of  our  local  histories.  Since 
reading  this  paper  we  have  seen  a  kirk  session  record 
of  date  17th  November,  1597>  wherein  this  Port  is 
mentioned  as  then  existing.  Probably  it  was 
erected  shortly  after  the  return  of  the  **  Banished 
Lords  "  in  1585,  as  an  additional  safeguard. 

To  distinguish  it  from  the  older  or  ancient  gate 
already  described,  it  was  called  the  New  Port. 
From  deeds  in  the  Town  Clerk*s  Office  we  were 
enabled  to  find  its  position  exactly  to  have  been  at 
the  place  where  it  is  shown  in  the  causeway.  So 
far  as  we  have  ascertained  there  is  no  drawing  or 
description  of  it,  but  the  fact  that  in  1652  we  find 
the  sum  of  £4  received  for  the  vaults  of  the  New 
Port,  seems  to  imply  a  work  of  considerable  magni- 
tude. James  VII.  when  he  was  Duke  of  York  and 
Albany  visited  Stirling  on  3rd  February,  1681.  In 
an  interesting  account  of  this  visit  we  read  "near 
to  Striviling  His  Royal  Highness  was  met  by  the 
King's  Troop  of  Guards,  and  here  the  Duke's  train 
increased  to  a  great  number.  At  the  gate  (Port 
Street)  the  Lord  Provost  of  Striviling,  at  the  head 
of  the  Magistrates  and  citizens,  welcomed  the  Duke 
to  their  town,  who  (the  Provost)  kneeling  presented 
the  keys  of  the  town  of  silver  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness. As  he  entered  the  town  he  was  sainted  by 
the  great  guns  from  the  Castle  ;  within  the  first  gate 
there  was  a  guard  appointed  of  purpose  for  this  oc- 
casion consisting  of  one  hundred  young  men,  sons  of 
the  chief  citizens  in  very  good  order  with  new  fine 
Partigans  (halberts),  who  made  a  lane  for  His  Royal 
Highness  till  he  was  near  the  Second  Grate,  and  then 
they  marched  before  him  ;  the  Provost  and  Magis- 
trates going  on  foot  about  His  Royal  Highness  who 
was  on  horseback.  From  the  Second  Gate  to  the 
Earl  of  Argile's  House,  where  the  Duke  lodged,  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  who  could  carry  arms,  were 
drawn  np  on  both  sides  of  the  street,  who  received 
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His  Royal  Highoen  with  creat  shovti  and  accUma- 
tioDi  of  joy  and  welcome."  In  1703  a  payment  is 
made  for  olearine  the  causeway  at  '*  the  New  Port 
of  stones  lyinf;  there  to  lett  Tallibarnis  (Earl  of  Tal- 
libardioe)  coatch  and  others  pass  throw.*'  This  ob- 
straction  was  cassed  by  the  fact  that  the  stones  for 
the  Tolbooth  and  Steeple  in  Broad  Stre3t,  then  in 
coarse  of  erection,  were  hewn  and  prepared  here. 
They  were  then  taken  to  the  building  on  "  sladea  " 
(sledges)  by  the  town  and  hospital  tenants.  In  a 
paper  read  by  Mr  David  Ghrystal  in  September, 
1880,  on  the  Stirling  Blockade  of  1746,  the  following 
appears  in  General  Blakeney's  **  Instructions  for  the 
forces  in  the  town  of  Stirling ;  The  six  companies  of 
the  County  Volunteers  to  have  their  alarm  post  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  Meal  Market,  and  to  mount 
guard  by  companies,  one  company  at  the  Burrows 
Port  and  another  company  at  the  Fryers  Wynd." 

"  Captain  Erskins  companys  alarm  post  to  be  at 
the  Brest  Work,  or  New  Port,  the  lower  end  of  the 
Meal  Market,  and  to  furnish  a  guard  of  a  sergeant, 
corporal,  and  twelve  men  at  that  Brest  work." 

**  These  seven  companies  to  be  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Little."  Before  passing  from  this  gate 
we  may  be  permitted  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
Meal  Market.  In  1681  the  property  at  the  site  of 
the  present  Municipal  Buildings,  then  known 
as  **  Archie's  Nuiok,"  was  purchased  by  the 
Town  CouncH  for  a  Meal  Market.  For  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  the  Town  Council  in 
their  proposal,  **  Duncan  Watsone,  ane  of  the  lait 
baillies,  maid  offer  to  build  the  said  maill  mercat, 
furnish  all  materialUs  necessar  for  the  building 
thairof,  pay  the  tradesmen  for  thair  work,  and  to  ly 
out  of  the  whoU  money  frie  of  anonal  rent  to  Wit- 
sonday,  1682."  Duncan's  offer  was  willingly  ac- 
cepted, and  the  building  immediately  proceeded 
with.  For  the  first  time  in  local  history  those 
attending  this  market  had  a  roof  to  shelter  them, 
and  under  which  they  might  conduct  their  business 
in  comfort.  The  market  itself  occupied  the  whole 
street  from  Archie's  Nuick  down  to  the  Breastwork 
or  New  Port.  The  market  dues  date  from  1681, 
being  imposed  to  meet,  among  other  things,  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  erecting  this  building. 

The  Meal  Mercate  remained  at  '*  Archie's  Nuick  " 
until  it  was  pulled  down  in  1814  to  allow  the  pre- 
sent building  to  be  erected.  The  proposal  seems  to 
have  been  simply  to  erect  a  public  building  with  a 
steeple  on  it.  The  buildings  were  finished  in  May 
1816,  when  the  Town  Council  offered  the  ground 
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floor  to  the  county  gentlemen,  who  had  made  a 
request  in  1804  for  the  same  site  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  ball-rooom.  Nothing  came  of  it,  and 
some  years  after,  the  ground  floor  was  sold  privately 
for  two  shops.  The  first  floor  was  let  in  May  1816 
as  a  coffee  house  and  reading  room,  and  the  second 
floor  as  a  public  library.  It  was  afterwards  known 
as  the  Athenaeum.  The  Town  Council  having  in 
1809  purchased  old  property  on  the  site  of  the  pre- 
sent Corn  Exchange,  a  few  years  after  proceeded  to 
eiect  a  new  corn  market,  tbQugh  the  Exchange  was 
not  erected  till  1838. 

There  is  no  minute  of  the  removal  of  the  New 
Port  Gate,  but  in  all  likelihood  it  would  be  taken 
away  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 

MARY  WTND  PORT. 

This  was  simply  a  barrier  or  stone  wall  built 
across  the  Wynd,  with  a  gate  in  the  centre.     In  the 
early  days  of  the  Church,  durins  the  ministry  of 
Patrick  SymsouD,  the  members  of  Kirk -Session  were 
annually  elected   and   ordained.      The   town   was 
divid«;d  into  four  quarters,  and  six  elders  and  two 
deacons   were  appointed  for  each  quarter.     These 
quarters  were  sub-divided,  so  that   "everie  eldar 
and  deacon  be  appointed  ane  particular  portion  of  the 
tonn  quha  sal  be  haldin  ohieflie  to  tak  attendance 
to  the  manirs  of  the  pepill  thairin,  that  be  his  privie 
admonition  and   discipline  of  the  eldarship,  they 
may  be  restrained  fra  vice,  and  maid  obedient  to 
the  word."      The  first  quarter  embraced  the  north 
side  of  Broad  Street,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom, 
the  west  side  of  the  Mary  Wynd  down  to  the  Port. 
Then  it  took  in  the  scattered  houses  of  the  northern 
suburbs  such  as  the  Whins,   the  Bridge,   Bridge- 
hangh,    Bridge   Mill,   the  Qowan    Bills,    and  the 
Craigs,  with  the  Nether  Hospital  at  what  is  now 
Irvine  Place,  and  then  back  again  to  the  Port,  then 
the  east  side  of  the  Mary  Wynd  continuing  to  the 
corner  houee  at  the  top  of  Baker  Street  which  was 
the  first  house  of  the  second  quarter.       These  divi- 
sions contain  much  information  as  to  old  landmarks 
and  by  them  we  are  enabled  to  fix  the  site  of  this 
port ;  and  the  date  of  its  erection.       It  was  erected 
about  1613,  and  stood  at  the  lower  end  of  the  so 
called   **  Queen  Mary  Palace."    It  was  not  a  very 
important  gate,  but  a  certain  interest  attaches  to  it, 
from  its  proximity  to  the  *'  Palace."    Although  the 
origin  of   this  floe  old  building  is  not   known,    it 
can  be   traced  from   its   architecture  to   belong  to 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  all  likelihood  it  formed 
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the  residence  of  one  of  the  Scottish  nobles  during 
the  minority  of  James  VI.* 

Whatever  its  origin  may  have  been,  we  ascertain 
from  the  kirk  session  records  of  date  17th  Nov., 
1597t  that  it  was  the  property  of  and  oocnpied  by 
*' AndroCowane,  Merchaod."    This  Andro  Cowane 
was  the  father  of  John  Cowane,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility he  would  acquire  it  soon  after  the  death  of 
the  Regent  in  1581.      Andro  Cowane  resided  in  the 
*<  Palace  "  till  his  death  in  1617.      From  the  same 
source  (in  11th  Dec.  1617)  we  find  it  called  the  house 
or   "  laod   of  John   Cnwane  '*   the  founder  of  the 
Merchant  Hospital,     It  continued  to  be  the  house 
of    John    Cowane    till    his    death    in    1633.      In 
1634     it     is     called     the     house    of    '*  uoquhile 
(the    Ute)    John    Cowane.      On    2od    February, 
1636,   it   is  mentioned    as  the   '*land   pertenying 
to  Allezander  Cowane."      He    was    the  youoger 
brother,  heir  and  executor  of  John  Cowane,  and  the 
property  remaini^with  him  till  1641.      In  that  year 
it  passes  into  the  hands  of  John  Short,   who  was 
related  to  the  Cowane  family,  and  remains  with 
him    till    his    death    in    1654.      The     fact    that 
this    house    was    the    preperty    aod    residence  of 
John  Cowane  and  his  father,  {rives  it  an  intense  and 
increasing  interest.      Here  John  Cowane  would  in 
all  probability  first  see  the  light,  aod  spend  the 
greater  p^rt  of  his  life,   and  here  he  laid  himself 
down  to  die,  after  calling  his  brother  to  him,  and 
making  him  swear  that  he  would  faithfully  *'  per- 

*  In  1881,  we  receiyed  from  Sir  James  B.  Alexander,  of 
Westerton,  a  drawing  of  the  "  Palace,"  done  with  his  own 
hand.  It  was  aocommuiied  with  the  following  memo- 
randam  :— **  St  Mary's  Palace.  St  Mary's  Wynd,  Stirling,  is 
an  ancient  and  very  interesting  bailding;  it  was  at  one 
time  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Morton,  Regent  of  Soot- 
land,  and  where  he  entertertained  foreign  Ambassadors  in 
a  chapel  or  hall,  61  feet  in  length."  .  .  .  .  "  It  is  ear- 
nestly hoped  that  this  one  of  the  landmarks  of  old  Stirling 
will  be  restored  to  a  habitable  state,  and  a  lady  look  from 
her  turret  bower  on  the  Ochils  and  the  beautiful  links  of 
the  Forth  as  in  days  gone  by." 

(Signed)       J.  £.  Alexander,  Lieut. -General. 


(A  Son  of  the  Rock  and  F.S.A.  Soot), 
ily. 


Westerton,  14th  July,  1881. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  this  memorandum  of  Sir 
James  E.  Alexander  contains  the  solution  of  the  mystery 
connected  with  this  building,  and  that  it  was  really  the 
Bar]  of  Morton's  house.  We  are  strengthened  in  our  belief 
by  the  fact  that  the  Regent  was  a  great  builder.  It  is  well- 
known  that  "  he  erected  at  Dalkeith  a  magnificent  palace, 
richly  adorned  with  tapestries  and  pictures,  and  fitter  for  a 
King  than  a  subject.  He  also  restored  Edinburgh  Castle, 
and  erected  a  new  mint,  putting  over  the  door,  by  the  way, 
a  prayer  which  he  had  at  this  time  1574-6  much  need  to 
use."  **  Be  mercifnll  to  me,  O  God."*— See  Chambers  Annals 
of  Scotland,  Vol.  i.,  page  101. 
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fonne  that  qnhilk  he  wei  to  decUir  and  will  him  to 
do  after  hie  deceia,  that  be  loald  provide  out  of  the 
reddieit  of  his  gadis,  the  soame  of  foartie  thousaod 
merkis,  assail  mooie  of  this  realme,  qnhilk  the  said 
Johnne  forth  of  his  zeal  for  the  glorie  of  God,  and 
oat  of  the  love  be  had  to  this  bargh,  he  had  left  to 
be  wairit  and  bestowit  upone  ane  hospital  to  be 
baildit  in  som  commodioas  place  within  this  bargh 
for  saatenying  thairintill  the  namber  of  taelf 
decayed  gild  brother,  bargesses  and  indaellaris  of  the 
said  bargb."^^.^  ^^®  scene  reminds  one  of  patri- 
archal times,  and  we  know  how  faithfally  the  trast 
was  performed.  Seeing  that  it  can  be  ascertained, 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doabt,  that  this  was  really 
John  Cowane's  honse,  a  serioas  responsibility  rests 
npon  the  Guildry  if  they  allow  it  to  remain  in  its  pre- 
sent rninoas  and  neglected  condition.  If  they  really 
possess  one-half  of  the  gratitnde  they  profess  to  have 
at  their  annnal  festivals,  they  will  at  once  set  aboat 
acquiring  and  restoring  it.  This  would  be  a  small 
matter  for  a  wealthy  corporation  like  the  Goildry 
to  accomplish  ;  we  commend  it  to  the  Dean  and  his 
Council.  We  find  the  Mary  Wynd  Port  in  exist- 
ence in   1745  and  in  good  order,   only  requiring 

a  new  lock  and  key. 
f 

THE  FBIABS  WYND  PORT 

seems  to  have  been  of  similar  construction  with  the 
preceding  one,  and  probably  erected  about  the 
same  time.  So  many  alterations  have  taken  place 
here  that  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  the  exact  site. 
Probably  it  stood  at  the  foot  of  Maxwell  Place, 
between  the  Blackfriars  Wall  and  the  North  Wall. 
It  is  mentiooAd  in  the  '45  as  still  existing,  being 
furnished  in  that  year  with  a  new  lock  and  key. 

DIRT  RAW  PORT. 

This  port,  like  the  previous  ones,  derived  its 
name  from  the  street  or  row  in  which  it  was 
situated.  The  Dirt  Row  still  exists,  although  not 
now  as  a  thoroughfare.  In  the  17th  century  the 
lane  which  enters  at  Messrs  Kinross  &  Sons'  works 
extended  to  Orchard  Place.  It  was  then  known  by 
the  unsavoury  name  of  the  Dirt  Raw,  and  hence 
the  name  of  the  port.  This  gate  or  port  was  simply 
an  opening  in  the  town  wall  where  it  crossed  the 
street  at  the  junction  of  the  Dirt  Row  with  the  lane 
or  road  (now  Orchard  Place)  leading  to  and  from 
the  Burrow  MiU.  In  times  of  trouble  they  simply 
built  up  this  port,  opening  it  again  when  the  trouble 
passed  away.     It  is  referred  to  in  the  records,  16tb 

*  Burgh  Records  toI.  i.  page  173. 
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April,  1670,  when  the  TreMarer  is  ioftraoted  to 
mend  the  paasAge  at  the  Dirt  ra'  Port.  The  Dirt 
Raw  is  referred  to  on  7th  March,  1631,  when  the 
Treasurer  is  ordained  to  repair  the  tonn  wall  at  the 
Dirt  raw,  which  was  broken  yesterday,  being 
Sonday,  by  the  great  spate  of  water  that  broke  ont 
of  the  Park  looh. 

THB  MAIN  GUARD. 

As  already  stated,  this  large  timber  erection  or 
barracks  was  placed  on  the  street  near  to  the 
Mercate  Cross  in  1650.  It  was  partly  taken  down 
in  1660,  but  the  authorities  having  found  some  use 
for  the  remainder,  it  was  allowed  to  remain  till 
after  the  Rebellion. 

THB  TBENCH  ANB  SLUICE. 

Part  of  the  preparations  for  defending  the  town 
in  1650  was  the  formation  of  the  course  of  the 
Bnrgh  Mill  lade,  from  its  junction  with  the  town 
burn  to  the  mill,  into  a  trench.     At  the  lower  end 
of  the  trench  a  "  clous  "  or  sluice  was  constructed 
at  considerable  expense.     By  this  means  the  trench 
would  be  kept  full  of  water,  and  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  small  looh.    From  the  mill  the  course  of 
the  burn  was  deep,  with  high  banks,  until  it  entered 
the    Forth.      In   1650   **£3    is    delyverit    to   the 
Proveist,  John  Short,  to  be  given  for  drink  to  those 
who  were  working  at  the  '  clous.'  "    The  same  year 
Robert  Qarnock,  smyth,  receives  £33  Is  8d,  the 
most  part  of  which  work  was  for  the  **  clous."    Its 
position  is  fixed  by  a  record  of  date  27th  November, 
1675,  when  the  Council  "  ordaned  ane  dyke  to  be 
biggit  with  stone  and  lyme  frae  the  tonn  wall  doune 
wher  the  old  trinch  stands  at  the  Burrow  Mylne." 
It  comes  into  notice  during  the  troublous  times  of 
the    Revolution.       On    3rd     May,    1689,     Bailie 
"M'Knare  is  allowed  bis  expenssis  in  going  to 
Edinburgh  to  acquaint  the  proveist  that  the  clous 
and  trinobes  ought  to  be  repaired."    Formerly  the 
site  of  the  late  Mr  Walker's  cattle  mart  was  occu- 
pied by  a  large  orchard,  and  from  which  Orchard 
Place  derived  its  name.     In  the  description  of  this 
property  it  is  still  termed  the  "Trench  Orchard." 
In  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  the  trench 
with  its  clous  was  utilised  and  converted  into  the 
Burgh  Mill  dam,  by  which  name  it  was  afterwards 
known.    This  may  account  to  some  extent  for  the 
mystery  which  surrounds  the  position  of  the  trench. 
It  has  perplexed  all  the  local  writers  from  Nimmo 
downwards,  some  placing  it  on  the  north  and  others 
placing  it  on  the  west  of  the  town.     Its  position 
was  well  known  to  the  earlier  writers.    Sir  Robert 
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Sibbftld,  in  his  *<  History  of  Stirling."  1707,  tells  os 
*'  the  wall  was  bnilt  upon  the  edge  of  the  deolining 
rookie  hill ;  and  from  thence  to  the  River  of  Forth, 
it  being  a  soft  ground,  there  is  a  deep  fossa  or  ditch 
which  may  seonre  the  south  and  south-east  part  of 
the  town.*'  Captain  Sutherland,,  in  his  book  (1794), 
page  71.  tells  us  that  the  wall  ended  somewhere 
about  the  Dominican's  Monastery.  **  and  from  that 
to  the  river,  which  is  not  far  distant,  there  was  a 
deep  fossa  or  ditch,  the  water  which  works  the 
Borough  Mill  runs  now  in  its  course,  which  secured 
the  east  parts." 

OTHEB  ENTRIES  OB  PA8SAQES. 

In  addition  to  the  gates  and  ports  already  referred 
to  there  were  other  entries  or  passages  through  the 
walls.  In  1601  and  1603,  when  the  plague  or  pest 
was  in  the  country,  we  find  the  following  precau- 
tions taken  for  watching  and  keeping  the  various 
entries  : — **  The  counsall  find  it  neidfull  and  ex- 
pediant  that  tna  personis  attend  on  the  barres  yett, 
tua  at  the  burrow  mylue.  ane  at  the  brig  yett,  ane 
uther  at  Balnageich.  and  ane  uther  at  the  plane  treis. 
and  that  na  strangearis  be  sufferit  to  have  access  at 
the  said  passages  without  sufficient  testimoniallis." 
From  this  record  it  would  appear  that  at  this  par- 
ticular time  there  were  only  five  public  entries  into 
the  town.  Of  these  the  first  three  have  been 
already  referred  to,  and  are  well  known.  Balna- 
geich or  Ballangeich  still  exists,  and  at  this  time  we 
take  it  to  have  been  an  opening  through  the 
"  Kingis  dyke  "  on  the  north  side^of  the  Castle,  just 
where  the  dyke  would  cross  the  Ballangeich  Road, 
near  the  Cemetery.  It  is  somewhat  different  with 
the  "plane  treis,"  as  no  indication  is  given  regard- 
ing its  situation,  and  the  name  itself  is  totally  lost. 
Except  on  these  two  occasions  the  name  never  again 
occurs  in  the  records  so  far  as  we  know.  There 
existed  even  before  these  dates  an  opening  in  the 
"Kingis  dyke"  on  the  south  side  of  the  Castle, 
somewhere  near  to  the  valley  ;  but  whether  it  was 
the  "plane  treis"  or  not,  we  have  not  been  able 
definitely  to  ascertain  or  determine. 

ENTRY  TO  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  this  entrance  has  the 
appearance  of  having  been  made  since  the  wall  was 
erected,  we  vonid  make  the  assertion  that  it  was 
as  old  as  the  wall  itself.  As  it  is  we  make  it  out 
to  be  in  existence  within  forty  years  after  the  erec- 
tion of  the  wall.  From  one  account  of  the  attack 
•n  the  town   by  the   "banished  lords"  on  their 
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refeorn  in  1585,  we  form  the  opinion  that  they  gained 
an  entrance  here.  Aa  it  is  somewhat  interesting, 
we  gire  the  account  in  full.  "  The  lords  with  their 
assisters  came  to  Fawkirk  ;  from  Fawkirk  they  went 
to  St  Ninians  Chappell  within  a  mile  of  Stirline, 
where  they  pitched  their  tents,  and  planted  as  it 
were  a  new  tonn,  to  the  great  terrour  of  their 
enemies  on  the  first  day  of  November.  Their  num- 
ber amounted  to  nyne  or  ten  thousand  men.  The 
adversaries  wejre  more  in  number,  but  not  so  forward 
for  the  other  par  tie.  The  nizt  morning  about  the 
break  of  day,  they  conveined  after  a  secreit  signal 
given  to  their  companions.  Some  were  appointed 
to  make  show  to  enter  at.  a  certain  part  of  the  town 
through  some  orchard  on  the  (south)  side,  others  to 
come  by  the  ports  to  assault  the  toun  upon  the 
Caatell  hill  side,  but  indeed  to  hold  them  ofif  from 
anie  conflict.  In  the  meantime  the  lordis, 
with  the  whole  bodie  of  their  armie,  marched 
upon  the  other  syde,  and  passing  the  ditch  at 
a  certain  mylne  (Barrow  Mill)  entered  through 
yairds  by  a  narrow  wynde  (Dirt  Raw  Port),  where 
they  could  scarcelie  passe  single  man.  The  C!olonell 
(Stewart)  was  directed  to  keip  the  streets  near  the 
(south)  port  of  the  town,  Arran  stayed  about  the 
bridge,  and  keiped  the  keyes  himself,  not  willing  to 
coDcredit  himself  with  the  Oastell.  Montrose  was 
directed  to  keip  the  passage  between  the  Park  and 
the  Gastell  (probably  at  the  Valley).  The  lordis 
entered  by  a  closse  above  the  (south)  port  (as  we 
think  by  what  is  now  the  High  School  entry).  The 
Colooell  made  some  show  of  resistance,  some  shott 
were  delashed  on  both  sides.  But  the  Colonell 
being  fiercelie  assaulted  fled  to  the  Castell.  The 
Erie  Marshall  and  Lord  Setoun  to  whom  was  com- 
mitted the  defence  of  the  (south)  port  stayed  there, 
and  invaded  no  man.  Montrose  and  Crawford 
understanding  that  the  town  was  taiken  on  the 
other  hand  retired  to  the  Castell.  Arran  fled  by  the 
bridge,  locking  it  behind  him,  and  casting  the  keyes 
in  the  water  of  the  Forth.  The  lordis  planted  their 
ensignes  before  the  fore  blockhouse  of  the  Castell. 
The  provision  of  the  Castell  was  scant.  The  King 
sent  forth  Secretary  Maitland  and  Sir  Lewis  Bellen- 
dine  to  parley  with  the  lordis.  The  conditions 
being  agreed  upon,  they  entered  in  the  Castell  of 
Stirline  upon  the  fourth  day  of  November,  and  pre- 
sented themselves  before  the  King,  cleared  them- 
selves of  all  imputations  aod  protested  loyal  respect 
•to  his  Majestie.  The  King  acknowledged  there  was 
not  need  of  words,  weapons  had  spoken  well  enough 
and  gotten  them  audience  to  clear  their  own  cause. 
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He  oonfeMed  he  had  been  too  long  abased,  that  it 
was  the  mightie  hand  of  Qod  that  had  brought  chem 
in  with  BO  little  bloodshed,  and  welcomed  them 
with  cheerfulness  as  it  seemed."*  From  a  statement 
contained  in  a  record  of  1592,  we  form  the  opinion 
that  this  entry  mnst  have  beeiL  bailt  np  soon  after 
the  incident  just  recorded,  and  not  again  opened 
till  after  the  Eestoration.  We  are,  however,  here  met 
with  the  suggestion  that  in  1601  and  1603  this 
passage  was  the  one  known  then  as  the  "plane 
treis."  The  suggestion  rests  npon  the  fact  that 
some  noble  specimens  of  the  plane  tree  grew  in  the 
Greyfriars  Yard.  We  admit  the  fact — but  why  is 
the  name  so  utterly  lost,  seeing  the  plane  trees  are 
there  till  the  year  1783  ?  At  the  Restoration,  when 
we  again  come  in  contact  with  the  entry — it  is  a 
passage  five  feet  wide,  between  two  high  walls,  ex- 
tending from  the  Bak  Raw  (Spittal  Street)  to  the 
outside  of  the  Town  Wall ;  and  it  is  called  the 
"Back  Brae  Closs."  As  the  Back  Brae  Gloss,  it 
was  known  down  to  the  present  century.  By  a 
winding  path  down  the  brae,  it  formed  a  direct 
road  down  to  the  "  park  acres."  In  1720,  the 
Patrons  of  SpittaVs  Hospital  had  bought  up  and 
acquired  the  whole  of  the  park  acres,  with  the  view 
of  laying  them  down  in  grass  as  a  park  for  the  cows 
belonging  to  the  inhabitants.  This  formed  the  first 
cow  park  in  the  burgh,  and  indicated  a  change 
taking  place  in  the  manner  of  living.  A  change 
from  the  produce  of  malt — to  the  produce  of  the 
dairy — the  houskold  ale  giving  place  to  the  more 
nutritive  milk.  Before  we  pass  from  this  entry  we 
may  call  attention  to  a  good  story  told  by  John 
Ramsay,  Esq.  of  Ochtertyre,  in  his  book  "  Scotland 
and  Scotsmen  in  the  18th  Century.'*  Lord  Hailes, 
the  historian,  whilst  here  on  circuit  in  1783-4,  "felt 
very  indignant  at  seeing  the  root  of  a  noble  plane 
tree  that  had  been  cut  down  by  the  Magistrates  of 
Stirling  ; — upon  the  Provost,  David  Gourlay,  telling 
him  they  meant  to  remove  the  Popish  carvings  on 
the  east  end  of  the  church  to  give  more  light---Sir, 
said  the  judge,  since  you  have  cut  down  the  tree 
you  may  also  take  away  the  trumpery."  Of  this 
remarkable  tree  which  grew  on  the  site  of  the 
present  High  School  it  is  stated,  that  having  been 
sold  to  a  wood  merchant,  the  united  energies  of 
sixteen  horses  were  required  to  convey  it  to  its 
destination.t 

*tGalder wood's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  1 

t  "The  Story  of  the  Friars  of  Stirling,"  by  Mr  W.  L. 
Shirra.  1890. 
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KNTBT   AT  THB   CHVBCHTABD. 

The  first  mention  we  have  of  this  passage  is  in  a 
record  of  date,  Ist  April,  1592,  wherein  it  is  stated 
that  '*the  passage  to  the  bray  shall  be  made  through 
the  kirk  yarde  of  the  said  burgh,  entrand  at  the 
yett  thairof,  which  passage  shall  serve  for  labouring 
the  said  bray  at  all  seasons  neidful."  The  inhabi- 
tants also  having  the  right  to  use  the  entry  '*  for 
doing  their  lesome  (lawful)  business  under  the  bray 
at  all  tymes  that  they  shall  have  to  do."  This 
entry  continued,  and  probably  was  the  narrow 
passage  by  which,  in  1648,  George  Monroe,  an  able 
officer  in  the  Royal  Army,  gained  admittance  to 
the  town.  He  completely  surprised  Argyll,  who 
having  no  apprehension  of  a  sudden  attack  had 
gone  to  dine  with  Lord  Mar  in  the  Castle.  Ere 
dinner  was  ended  he  received  intelligence  of  Monroe's 
approach,  and  managed  to  make  good  his  escape  by 
the  bridge.  The  incident  is  well  known.  This 
passage  still  exists  between  the  Churchyard  and 
Cowaae's  Hospital. 

THB  hangman's  ENTRT 

Is  that  one  shown  somewhat  indistinctly  in  the 
town  wall  behind  the  Royal  Infirmary.  Tradition 
ascribes  to  it  the  name  of  the  Hangman's  Entry, 
because,  to  avoid  the  crowd,  the  finisher  of  the  law 
is  said  to  have  conducted  his  victim  by  this  entry  to 
the  place  of  execution  at  the  "  gallons  mailing," 
now  the  ground  occupied  by  the  Black  Boy 
Fountain.  The  story  is  not  a  likely  one,  and  the 
tradition  is  not  of  older  date  than  the  end  of  last 
century.  At  that  time  the  * '  gallons  "  was  a  standing 
institution  at  what  is  now  the  fountain,  and  it 
continued  to  stand  there  till  sometime  in  the  present 
century.  This  door  is  ranch  older  than  the  tradition. 
We  cannot  say  how  old  it  is,  but  there  are  reasons 
for  believing  this  is  the  same  door  referred  to  in  a 
petition  by  William  Urquhart  in  1729.  The  door 
or  gate  had  been  built  up  and  not  made  use  of,  and 
the  petitioner  desired  to  get  the  use  of  it  by  opening 
it  up.  The  Council  granted  the  petition,  the  entry 
to  be  private,  and  only  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Council. 

OTHER  PRIVATE    ENTRIES. 

On  12th  August,  1734,  the  Town  Cosncil  allowed 
**  William  Christie,  merchant  and  dyster,  in  Stirling, 
to  strick  throw  ane  entry  through  the  town  wall 
near  the  Burrows-gate,  by  ane  of  the  old  gun  ports 
— with  this  provisioun  that  whenever  the  Council 
shall  find  it  necessary  they  may  close  up  the  entry 
at  pleaaoar."    Theae  passages  would  all  be  built  up 
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at  the  rebellion  of  1745.  Ko  more  priTiIeges  of  this 
kind  were  grftoted  till  1780,  when  the  Conocil 
allowed  William  Jaffray,  writer,  who  lived  at  the 
head  of  the  Fleshmercate  (St  John  Street),  to  strike 
through  a  door  from  his  garden  (probably  whore 
the  Military  Prison  is)  to  the  Back  Walk.  On  8th 
Jane,  1799,  Charles  Randall  (printer  and  pablisher), 
and  James  Thomson,  Jan.,  are  allowed  a  similar 
privilege.  These  entries  are  still  in  existence,  a 
little  lower  down  than  theErskine  Church  opening. 
All  the  other  openings  or  doors  are  of  recent  date, 
the  only  pnblio  one  being  that  at  the  Corn  Exchange, 
which  was  opened  somewhere  about  fifty  years 
ago.  As  none  of  them  possess  any  special  or  pablio 
interest  we  pass  on  te  say  a  few  words  on  the  Back 
Walk. 

THE  BACK   WALK. 

No  paper  on  the  Town  Wails  can  be  considered 
complete  withont  some  reference  being  made  to  one 
of  the  glories  of  Stirling,  we  mean  the  Back  Walk. 
As  is  well  known,  the  term  Back  Walk,  embraces 
not  only  the  walks  bat  the  whole  *'  brae  "  or  slope 
extending  from  Allan  Park  to  the  Mote  Hill,  and 
especially  the  whole  slope  or  brae,  from  Allan  Park 
to  the  Haiaiog.  Oar  forefathers  were  more  correct 
when  they  styled  it  the  **  back  brae,"  the  **Boath 
brae,"  and  the  "soath  Craigs."  The  brae  is 
divided  into  sections,  belonging  to  different  pro- 
prietors. The  section  extending  from  the  Mote  hill 
to  the  western  bonndary  of  the  Haining  belongs 
to  the  Crown.  The  "  Haining  "  itself,  that  is  the 
beantifally  wooded  portion  above  the  King's  Knot, 
was  gifted  by  the  Crown  to  Annabella,  the  widow 
of  the  Regent  Mar,  in  1582,  and  still  remains  in  the 
family.  The  Back  brae  proper,  of  old,  extended 
from  the  Haining  to  the  **  nuke  of  the  greyfriars' 
dyke,"  that  is  to  the  janction  of  the  Infirmary 
uroands,  with  the  Trades  Hall  area.  The  remain- 
ing portion  between  the  back  brae  proper  and  Allan 
Parky  of  old  formed  part  of  the  Park  aeres,  but  is 
now  iocorporated  in  the  back  brae,  and  both 
sections  belong  to  Spittal's  Hospital.  The  Allan 
Park  section  belonged  to  Allan's  Mortification,  now 
transferred  to  the  Educational  Trust.  Prior  to  the 
Reformation  the  back  brae  was  called  the  Rood 
Brae,  the  land  being  cultivated,  and  the  revenue 
derived  therefrom  went  to  the  support  of  the  Rood 
Altar  in  the  Parish  Church.  At  the  Reformation 
it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Town  Council.  In 
1581  the  Provost,  baillies  and  counsall  of  the  burghe 
of  StrlviliDg.  ...  '*  according  to  the  dewetie 
of  all  guid  christianis,   being  of  i;oompasaion  and 
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tnoTit  with  pitie  (pity)  nponn  the  piiir  in  hoapitale 
within  the  said  barghe,  and  willing  for  their  anpport 
of  liberall  almona,  to  bestow  aoe  memorie  of  our 
seall  thairopoun  being  oonvenit  in  the  tolbaythe  of 
oar  said  bnrghe,  within  the  coansall  hous  of  the 
samyne,  the  twentie  oyne  day  of  Maij  the  yeir  of 
Ood  jmvo  fonrscoir  ane  yeiris,  oonoludid,  decernit, 
and  ordanit  that  ane  chartour  be  maid  be  ns  to  the 
pnire  in  the  said  hospitale  of  all  and  haill  the  pieoe 
Craigis,  oallit  the  Raid  Brayis,  lyand  within  the 
territorie  of  the  said  hurghe  and  boondit  as  follows  ; 
.  .  .  upon  the  soothe  side  of  the  said  barghe, 
betuiz  the  oonmoan  dyke  of  the  said  borghe  nponn 
the  north  pairt,  the  Raid  Oroft  npoan  the  soath 
pairt,  Kingis  dyke  apoan  the  west,  aod  the  nuke  of 
the  Greyfrier  yarde  dyke  now  pertening  to  the  said 
hospitale  on  the  eist  pairtis."  The  brae  con  binned 
to  be  onltivated  and  let  for  abont  a  century  after 
this,  and  the  revenue  arising  therefrom  went  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor  of  the  burgh  hospital.  The  back 
brae  played  an  important  part  io  the  defence  of  the 
town,  and  for  centuries  no  trees  were  allowed  to  be 
planted  on  it,  especially  near  the  Wall. 

THB  UPFEB  WALK. 

To  William  Edmonstone  of  Cambuswallace,  * 
or  as  he  was  more  familiarly  called,  the  Laird  of 
Cambuswallace,  belongs  the  honour  of  having 
conceived  the  idea  of  this  lieautiful  walk. 
Abont  1725  he  left  Cambuswallace,  which 
was-  in  great  beauty,  having  surrendered 
it  to  his  son  upon  his  marriage.  (Cambus- 
wallace was  a  small  estate  a  short  distance 
beyond  Donne,  now  merged  into  the  Earl  of  Moray's 
estate.)  He  lived  afterwards  in  Stirling,  where, 
while  walking  on  the  Castle  hill  he  used  to  cast 
many  a  wistful  look  towards  his  beloved  plantation. 
During  his  residence  here  he  took  a  deep  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  the  burgh.  He  was  a  merchant,  bat 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  entered  with  the  Quildry, 
and  of  course  he  could  not  be  a  member  of  the  Town 
Council.  He  suggested  to  the  Town  Council  the 
great  improvement  it  would  he  to  make  a  walk  just 
underneath  the  Town  Wall,  from  the  **  Back  Brae 
Close,"  now  the  entrance  to  the  High  School  as  far 
along  as  the  west  end  of  the  Ladies  Rock  or  the 

"*  Bamsay  of  Ochtertyre  says  of  him,  "  He  was  a  remark- 
able character  in  bis  day.  Instead  of  spending  his  time  in 
eonntry  sports,  or  carousing  with  his  neighbours,  he 
delighted  in  rural  occupations  and  embellishments,  when 
those  were  in  very  low  repute  among  his  countrymen.  He 
died  in  1748,  aged  eighty-nine."— (Scotland  and  Scotsmen  in 
the  eighteenth  century.) 
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▼alley,  m  it  wm  then  called.  The  Coancil  accepted 
his  luggeition,  and  in  1724  the  work  of  making 
this  portion  of  the  Walk  was  carried  out  nnder  the 
Laird's  snperiDtendence,  hnt  at  the  expense  of  the 
town.  In  1725  '*  the  snm  of  twelve  pounds  Scots, 
was  giveo  by  the  Patrons  of  the  Nether  Hospital  to 
the  Laird  of  Cambns Wallace  and  James  Watson, 
merchants,  for  defraying  the  expense  of  planting 
trees  on  the  Walk  in  the  back  brae.*'  The 
Town  Council  were  so  pleased  with  the  walk, 
that  on  1st  May,  1742,  they  appointed  the 
tresanrer  **  to  cause  putt  up  a  stone  in  the  back 
walk,  in  such  part  thereof  and  with  such  an  inscrip- 
tion thereon  as  William  Edmonstone  of  Cambus- 
wallace,  who  first  contrived  the  foresaid  walk, 
oversaw  the  making  of  it,  and  has  taken  the  trouble 
of  keepiufif  it  in  repair  ever  since,  shall  point  out 
and  direct."  The  place  ehoaen  was  a  sheltered  spot 
near  to  Cowane's  Hospital,  where  the  stone  seat  and 
inscription  may  still  be  seen.  To  him  also  belongs 
the  honour  of  planting  the  back  brae  with  trees, 
although  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  several  trees 
were  planted  before  his  day.  We  find  on  7th  Nov- 
ember, 1767,  it  was  reported  "  that  the  old  trees  in 
the  back  brae  greatly  impede  the  growth  of  the 
young  ones,  authorise  the  office-bearers  to  cause 
prune,  aad  wid  the  said  trees,  and  dispose  of  such 
as  are  cumbersome,  the  'wild-cat  tree'  excepted. 
What  kind  of  4ree  the  "  wild  cat  tree  "  was  or 
where  it  was  situated,  we  have  not  the  slightest 
idea,  it  was  evidently  a  tree  with  a  story,  in  which 
a  wild  cat  played  an  important  part.  In  1791,  the 
Council  resolved  to  make  the  walk  from  the  High 
School  entry  down  to  the  Burrows  gate.  This  was 
done  by  subscriptions  from  a  few  of  the  leading 
merchants,  supplemented  by  a  payment  of  £10  from 
Cowane's  Hospital  and  a  smaller  payment  from  the 
common  good.  In  1798,  a  sum  of  £30  was  granted 
by  the  Council  for  making  the  walk  from  the 
valley  by  the  back  of  the  Castle  to  Ballengeicb,  also 
for  paying  surface  damages  to  the  tenants  through 
whose  lands  it  passed.  The  remaining  portion 
from  Ballengeich  to  the  Mote  Hill  was  not  properly 
made  till  the  year  1832.  In  that  year  a  gentleman 
named  Captain  GilfiUan  died,  leaving  a  sum  of 
£182,  invested  at,4  per  cent,  to  be  applied  to  making 
this  part,  and  maintaining  the  walks  in  repair  in 
all  time  coming.  T|^e  lower  walk  as  far  as  the  Butt 
Well,  is  also  old,  bi?b  we  have  seen  no  record  of  the 
making  of  it.  Within  our  own  time  great  improve- 
ments have  been  made  on  the  walks,  widening  them 
and  otherwise  improving  them,  making  them  what 


ihey  are  to-day,  perhaps  the  finest  and  mott  inter  - 
eating  walke  of  any  town  in  the  kingdom. 

THE  PBBSEKT  WALL. 

We  now  bring  onr  paper  to  a  eloee  with  a  few  re- 
mark! on  the  Wall  itself.      In  doing  so,  the  first 
thing  that  strikes  ns  is  the  oare  with  whioh  the 
boilaers  went  abont  the  building  of  it.    Bvery  part 
of  the  Wall,  south,  east  and  north,  is  founded  upon 
the  rook,  and  built  so  near  the  ridge  as  to  leave 
little  or  no  foothold  at  its  base.      No  matter  how 
irregular  might  be  the  line,  they  followed  the  rook 
and  built  upon  it.      This  irregularity  aoooonts  for 
the  Wall  being  higher  at  some  places  than  at  others. 
Taken  at  an  average  it  would   be  abont    twenty 
feet  in  height,  and  from  five  to  six  feet  in  thickness. 
Any  one  can  see  at  a  glance  that  there  are  portions 
of  the  south  Wall  which  do  not  form  part  of  the 
Wall  of  1547-8.    Take  for  insUnce  the  Wall  at  the 
Trades  Hall  area,  we  have  it  on  reoord  that  this 
portion  fell  down  in  1685  and  after  being  rebuilt,  it 
again  fell  down  in  1700,  when  it  was  again  rebuilt 
at  an  expense  of  £92  lOs.      The  Wall  at  the  Corn 
Bxohange  wae  built  about  1812.      The  dome  roofed 
structure  behind    Allan's  school  is    also    modern. 
When  building  the  school  we  had  the  curiosity  to 
diff  in  the  floor  of  this  place,  and  the  first  thing  ws 
came  against  was  a  great  tree  root,  which  had  been 
left  when  the  tree  itself  was  cut  down.      The  tree 
had  been  about  thirty  inchee  iu  diameter,  and  must 
have  grown  there  long  before  the  building  had  been 
roofed  over.      We  ceased  digging  as  the  floor  was 
full  of  roots.      The  Wall  oppoeite  the  Guild  Hall 
bowling  green  seems  also  to  be  modern.     With 
these  exceptions  including  perhaps  a  few  feet  on  the 
the  top  of  the  Wall,  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
south  Wall,  say  from  the  Military  Prison  to  the 
High  School  opening,  that  portion  upon  which  the 
Trades  Hall  gable  rests,    then  from  behind    the 
Boyal  Infirmary  down  to  the  fire  engine  shed,  and 
all  beneath  the  Corn  Exchange  square,  may  be  said 
to  belong  to  and  form  part  of  the  original  or  Pinkie 
Wall. 

THE  BAST  WALL. 

Of  the  east  Wall  ereoted  during  the  minority  of 
James  VI.  little  remains.  The  exigencies  of  trade 
and  building  extensions  have  caused  the  removal  o| 
the  greater  part  of  it.  Fortunately  a  most  interest- 
ing portion  of  it  is  still  preserved  in  Messrs  Kinross 
&  Sons  carriage  works.  It  consists  oJF  a  oircoUr 
^portion  of  the  Town  Wall  about  forty  feet  in  dia- 
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meter,  on  the  iofide  of  which  is  a  large  apartment, 
roofed  over  with  a  ttrong  arch  of  irregular  atooe  work. 
Ita  internal  dimension!  are  twenty-seven  feet  by 
twenty-one  feet,  with  a  height  of  abont  twelve  feet 
from  the  floor  to  the  centre  of  the  arch.  Under- 
neath the  floor  there  is  a  vaalt  or  dnngeon  hewn 
oat  of  the  solid  rock.  It  is  covered  with  a  strong 
rough  stone  arch,  and  measures  eleven  ft.  by  seven, 
and  seven  feet  high  to  the  underside  of  the  arch. 
Not  a  ray  of  light  enters  the  vault,  the  only  access 
to  it  being  by  an  opening  in  the  arch.  On  the  floor 
at  one  side  of  the  cell,  a  beoob  of  rock  has  been  left 
which  might  serve  for  a  seat,  aod  near  it  is  a  plaoe. 
roughly  shaped  like  a  basin,  which,  before  certain 
alterations  were  made  is  said  to  have  always  oon- 
taioed  water.  The  interesting  character  of  this 
building  is  further  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  on  the 
outside  near  the  southern  angle  of  the  circular 
Wall  may  be  seen  what  appears  to  be  an  old  gan 
port  or  it  may  be  a  reconnoitring  port.  This  open- 
ing, which  measures  80  inches  by  11  inches  in 
height,  diminishes  in  size  as  it  enters  the  Wall. 
On  opening  it  up  we  found  a  chamber  in  the  heart 
of  the  Wall  filled  with  loose  atones.  It  would 
enable  the  defenders  to  keep  a  look  out  during  a 
seige,  and  protect  and  guard  the  town  from  attack  on 
the  south-eastern  side.  This  old  building  is  called 
the  round  house,  and  is  traditionally  said  to  have 
been  used  as  a  guard  house  during  the  reign  of 
James  VI.  So  far  as  we  oan  see,  the  tradition 
seems  to  be  well  founded.  The  building  seems 
suited  for  the  purpof e,  and  the  vault  ia  simply  a 
''thieves*  hole"  constructed  in  the  manner  of  the 
period.  Indeed,  one  oan  hardly  conceive  it  possible 
that  any  body  could  have  been  imprisoned  here  for 
any  length  of  time  and  live.  Mr  Ramsaj,  in  bis 
book  already  quoted,  says,  "These  pits  or  thieves' 
holes  were,  however,  a  reproach  to  hnmanity,  con- 
finement in  them  being  too  great  a  pnotshment  before 
conviction  for  almoet  any  crime.  And  in  the  hands 
of  men  whose  reseotment  knew  no  bounds,  they 
proved  engines  of  horrid  oppression.  There  in  the 
aristocraticall  times,  many  helpless  innocents  were 
allowed  to  languish  unheard,  victims  of  the  malice 
or  caprice  of  petty  tyrants.  There,  too,  private 
enemies,  taken  with  arms  in  their  bands,  were  un- 
generously thrown,  without  any  regard  to  rank  or 
merit.  In*process  of  time  those  enormities  were 
corrected  in  the  country,  but  they  subsisted  in 
the  Highlands  within  the  memory  of  the  last 
generation,  and  all  over  Scotland,  pits  were 
acoounled    legal     prisons    for    thieves    and    other 
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We  have  thai  at  ooneiderable  lenf^th  laid  before 
yon  all  we  have  ascertained  regarding  the  town 
wall.      It  may  not  be  so  fall  of  interest  as  other 
Importaut  buildings  in   the  bnrgh,  bat  it  has  an 
interest  of  its  own,  and  the  historioal  associations 
with  which  it  is  connected  and  which  may  be  said 
to  have  canaed  its  erection  render  it  worthy  of 
preservation.     It  may  not  now  be  considered  of 
mnch  importance  as  a  defence,  yet  it  was  deemed  a 
mighty  work  in  its  day,  and  for  centuries  afforded 
a  sense  of  seoarity  to  the  town  itself.      Two  things 
favour  its  continuation  as  an  object  of  interest. 
These  are  first — its  pecular  situation,  built  as  it  is 
on  the  rocky  ridge,  it  separates  the  old  town  from 
the  new,  and  preserves  in  a  remarkable  degree  the 
amenity  of  the  burgh.     It  is  still  useful  as  a  retain- 
ing or  boundary  wall,  and  no  one  can  say  it  is  an 
obstruction,  which  ought  to  be  rc^moved.      Second 
and  more  important  is  the  fact  that  the  town  still 
holds  the  right  of  property  in  the  wall.     Adjoining 
proprietors  have  the  use  of  it  as  a  garden  or  bound- 
ary wall,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  they 
cannot  alter  or  remove  it  without  permission  from 
the  Town  Council.     Neither  can  the  Town  Council 
alter  or  remove.it  so  long  as  the  proprietors  retain 
their  right  of  usage.    We  may,  therefore,  reasonably 
hope  that  the  wall  may  long  be  allowed  to  stand  m 
a  memorial  of  the  past  history  of  the  burgh,  and  a 
witness  to  the  struggles  of  our  forefathers  for  inda- 
pendence  and  freedom. 


The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in 
the  T.M.C.A.  Institute  on  Tuesday  evening,  19th 
December,  Mr  James  Todd  presiding  in  the  absence 
of  the  prfsident.  The  minute  of  previous  meeting 
having  been  read  and  sustained,  the  Chairman 
called  upon  Mr  Andrew  M'Lellan,  M.  A.,  of  Stirling 
High  S<ihool,  to  read  a  paper  entitled,  "An  inquiry 
into  the  origin  of  the  term  'King's  Knot.*'*  There- 
after, Mrs  Hogg,  of  the  Stirling  Journal,  read  a 
Saper  on  '*The  burning  of  the  Douglas  Room  of 
tirliog  Castle  in  1855."  Both  papers  were  intensely 
interesting,  being,  in  different  ways,  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  elucidation  of  onr  local  history. 
Several  members  having  spoken,  the  thAnks  of  the 
meeting  were,  on  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  con- 
veyed to  Mrs  Hogg  and  Mr  M'Lellan.  A  voto  of 
thanks  to  the  Chairman  terminated  the  proeeediengs. 

*  fsiei>»i»i»  Vol.  H.  Bapaays  MSa 


INQUIRY  INTO  THB  ORIGIN  OF  THE  TBRBf 

••  KING'S  KNOT." 

Bt  Mb  M'Lellav,  Hioh  School. 

Mr  Shim  bM  plaoed  amoDff  onr  records  an  ftd- 
mintble  paper  on  the  King's  Knot,  at  the  close  of 
which  he  says  : — "I  have  said  nothing  about  the 
name  by  which  this  Round  Table  is  now  known — 
the  King's  Knot.  We  have  the  English  word 
"knoll,"  the  Scottish  "knowe"  and  the  Celtic 
**  knoo  "  all  meaning  a  low  round  hill.  I  do  not 
know  if  '*knot"  has  any  affinity  with  these." 
This  ^notation  must  be  my  apology  for  offering 
for  yonr  consideration  the  following  brief  notes. 
The  term  knot  has  survived  all  other  renderings. 
From  among  the  many  allusions  made  to  this  in- 
teresting feature  in  our  local  scenery  between  1770 
and  the  olpse  of  last  century — the  Nimmo  period — 
I  seleot  these  made  by  the  distinguished  English 
antiquarians,  Grose,  Pennant,  and  Gough. 

I.  Grose's  Antiquities  of  Scotland  (vol.  ii.  p.  238). 
*'  At  the  east  end  of  the  Park  was  a  royal  garden  ; 
vestiges  of  the  walks  and  parterres  still  visible.  In 
the  garden  is  a  mount  of  earth  in  form  of  a  table, 
called  the  Knot,  where,  according  to  tradition,  the 
court  sometimes  held  Fdtes  Cbamp^tres." 

II.  Pennant's  Tour  in  Scotland  (1772.)  "  Be- 
neath,  on  the  flat,  are  seen  vestiges  of  the  gardens 
belonging  to  the  Palace,  called  the  King's  Knot, 
where,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  times,  the 
flowers  had  been  disposed  in  beds  and  curious  knots, 
at  this  time  veiy  easy  to  be  traced  in  the  fantastic 
forms  of  the  turf." 

III.  Gottgh's  Camdett's  BriUnnia  (1789  vol.  iv.) 
"The  royal  park  was  extensive  and  formerly 
■nrronndea  by  a  stone  wall :  at  the  north  east  part 
are  an  orchard,  and  vestige  of  large  andspacions 
gardens,  the  parterres  called  the  King's  Klnot  from 
the  disposition  of  the  parterres  (as  till  very  lately  at 
Windsor),  and  a  labyrinth  called  the  Baoquetting 
house."  According  to  these  writers  the  King's 
Knot  waa  the  name  usually  applied  to  this  portion 
of  the  royal  gardens  at  Stirling,  and  was  understood 
as  having  been  connected  with  a  curious  disposition 
of  flowerbeds  or  parterres,  and  adapted  for  the 
celebration  of  fdtes  ohampdtres.  That  the  term 
knot  was  not  local,  but  was  a  well  understood  ex- 
pression in  garden  phraseology  was  made  apparent 
on  further  research.  Evelyn  and  Bacon,  entnusiasts 
in  horticulture,  were  acquainted  with  the  word, 
and  mention  knots  as  characteristic  of  gardens 
attached  to  royal  or  palatial  reeidencet. 
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IV.  Bvelyn't  D»iry ,  1644|  (in  »  puiage  dMoriptiv« 
of  the  Palftce  of  the  Lazembonrg,  Peril.)  a.  *'The 
perterre  ie  indeed  of  hox,  hot  eo  rerely  designed  end 
Monretely  kept  oat  that  the  embroidery  make*  a 
wonderfnl  effect  to  the  lodginga  which  front  it. 
.Tie  divided  into  four  iqnaree  end  ae  many  circoUr 
JMOte,  having  in  the  centre  a  noble  basin  of  marble, 
near  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  in  which  a  triton  of 
braaa  holda  a  dolphin  that  oaste  a  girandole  of 
wnter  near  thirty  feet  high  playing  perpetually. " 
6.  "  Next  the  street  side  and  more  oontigaons  to 
the  hoQM  are  knotts  in  trayle  or  grass  work,  where 
likewiae  nina  a  foantain. 

y.  Lord  Bacon's  Essay  on  Gardens  (No.  4%, 
Archbishop  Whately's  Edition),  1612.  «.  '*  As  for 
the  making  of  knots  or  figores,  with  divers  colonred 
earths  that  they  may  lie  under  the  window 
of  the  house  on  that  side  on  which  the  gardens 
stand  they  be  bnt  toys.  The  garden  is  beet  to  be 
square  encompassed  on  all  the  four  sides  by  a 
stately  arched  hedge.  I  wish  in  the  very  middle  a 
fair  mount  with  three  ascents  and  alleys  enough  for 
four  to  walk  abreast,  which  I  would  have  to  be 
perfect  circles,  without  any  bulwarks  and  emboas- 
ments,  and  the  whole  mount  to  be  thirty  feet  high, 
and  some  fine  banqueting-house  with  some  chimneys 
neatly  cast,  and  without  tOo  much  glass."  So  well 
known  was  the  term  io  Elizabethan  times  that  wefind 
Lyly,  the  dramatist,  and  Stow,  the  antiquary,  em« 
ploying  it  to  give  point  and  clearness  to  expression. 

VI.  Lyly's  Play  '*  Alexander  and  Campaspe  " 
(1584),  Act  iii.,  so.  4.  Apelles  speaks  : — *'  For  as 
in  garden  knots  diversity  of  odours  makes  a  more 
sweet  eavour,  or  as  in  music  divers  strings  cause  a 
more  delicate  consent,  so  in  painting — the  more 
colours  the  better  counterfeit. 

VII.  •«  Stow's  Chronicle  "  (1525-1605).  In 
describing  the  mythical  Rosamond's  Bower  at 
Woodstock  near  Oxford — borrowing  evidently  from 
the  chronicler  Brompton,  who  lived  a  century 
earlier,  and  who  calls  it  a  bower  of  wonderful  con- 
trivance, and  not  uoiike  the  Daedalean  labyrinth — 
he  says : — **  The  house  after  some  was  named 
Labyrintbus  or  Daedalus'  work,  which  was  wrought 
like  tkknot  in  a  garden,  called  a  maze."  Treatises 
on  gardeoiog  were  written  before  the  days  of  John 
Claudius  Loudon  and  Thomas  Whately,  who  did  so 
much  to  create  a  taste  for  landscape  gardening. 
The  list,  however,  is  not  a  large  one,  gardeners  pro- 
bably believing  with  London's  contemporaries  that 
bookmaking  fellows  teach  the  gentry  everything, 
and  that  masters  and  mistresses  would  know  more 


Mmo  ihvf  did.  la  mf  MMeh  for  m  RIWbeliMn 
prodaotioo  I  failed  to  fiod  a  oopy  of  MoQDiaio't 
Oardener'i  LabyriDth,  which  professed  to  oontain 
*' plates  exhibiting  kootts  aod  mases  cuaniogly 
baodled  for  the  beantifying  of  eardens."  The  next 
beat  book  oame  in  my  way,  however,  the  sixth 
edition,  1676,  of  a  sraall  work  orifzioally  pablitfaed 
in  1626,  aod  written  by  a  practical  Yorkshire 
gardener.  It  is  entitled  "  A  New  Orchard 
aod  Garden,  or  the  Best  Way  for  Planting, 
Grafting,  and  to  make  any  ground  good  for 
a  Rioh  Orchard :  Particularly  in  the  North,  and 
for  the  whole  Commonwealth  as  in  •  Nature, 
Raason,  Situation,  aod  all  Probability  may  and 
doth  appear,  the  Country  Housewife's  Garden  for 
Herbs  of  Common  Use,  their  Virtues,  Seasona, 
Profits,  Ornaments,  Variety  ^  Knots,  Models  for 
Trees  and  Plots  for  the  best  ordering  of  Grounds 
and  Walls,  as  also  the  Husbandry  of  Bees."  The 
author  has  not  much  to  say  about  knots.  He  thinks 
that  the  number  of  forma,  mases,  aod  knots  are  so 

{(rest,  aod  men  are  so  diversely  delighted,  that  "I 
eave  every  housewife  to  herself • -especially  seeing 
that  to  set  down  many  had  been  to  fill  up  much 
paper  ;  yet  lest  I  deprive  her  of  all  light  and  direc- 
tion, let  her  view  these  choice  new  forms,  and  note 
this  generally,  that  all  plots  are  square,  and  all 
bordered  about  with  Privet,  Roses,  Thorn,  Rose- 
mary, Beeflowers,  Hyssop,  Sage,  or  suchlike." 
There  had  once  been  five  pages  of  **  these  choice 
new  forms."  Some  interested  literary  reiver,  bow- 
ever,  had  so  mutilated  the  book  that  only  the  fifth 
page,  containing  three  forms,  was  left  for  students 
of  knots  to  ooatemplate.  One  of  these  was  the  well- 
known  mystic  circle  with  its  two  insoribed  equi- 
lateral triaogles,  aod  a  fountain  for  a  centre-piece. 
The  others  shewed,  cocfioed  within  the  limits  of  a 
square,  endlessly  intricate  curved  or  straight  alleys, 
suggestive  of  a  labyrinth.  He  quaintly  adds : — 
*'  Maxes,  well  framed,  a  man's  height,  may  perhaps 
make  your  friend  wander,  in  gathering  the  berries^ 
till  he  cannot  recover  himself  without  your  help." 
He  also  suggests  that  rosemary,  lavender,  bee-flowers, 
hjfssop,  sage,  thyme,  cowslips,  peony,  daisies,  dove- 
giUiflowers,  pinks,  southernwood,  lilies,  are  comely 
and  durable  for  squares  aod  koot6.  It  would  thus 
appear  that  the  word  knot,  as  a  garden  term,  was 
applied  to  that  part  of  the  garden  where  the  flower, 
grass,  or  ivy  parterres  were  arrauged  in  more  or  less 
intricate  fashion  arouod  some  central  object — a 
fountain,  a  mount  supported  banquet ing-house,  or 
«ther  attractive  centrepiece.    The  wnole  araa  was 
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-the  knot,  the  centre-piece  might  be  a  moant 
or  knock.  In  this  way  ao  intelligent  rendering 
may  be  given  to  the  apparently  contradictory 
or  conf Qied  etatementa  of  Grose,  Pennant,  Qoagh, 
and  their  imitators.  The  Knot  having  been  merely 
agarden  ornament,  yon  might  permit  me  briefly  to 
glance  at  a  few  slinsions  to  mediaoval  and  Renais- 
■ance  notions  abont  garden  making. 

THK  OABBEN. 

Dr  Andrew  Borde  (Andreas  Perforatos),  in  his 
Dietarie  of  Health  (1542),  has  a  saggestion  about 
the  planning  of  a  garden  as  an  adjunct  to  a  palatial 
residence.  **Au  orchard  of  sundry  fruits  is  conven- 
ient, and  a  garden  filled  with  aromatie  herbs.  In 
the  garden  a  pool  or  two  for  fiah.  A  park  filled 
with  deer  and  coniea.  A  dove  house  is  also  a  neces- 
sary thynge  about  a  nianyson  house.  And  among 
other  thyngea  a  Paire  of  Buttes  is  a  decent  thynge 
abont  a  manyson.  And  otherwise  for  a  weak  man 
necessary  it  is  for  to  passe  his  tyme  with  bowles  in 
an  aly."  Nearly  a  century  afterwards  Lawson  prb- 
ponnds  a  similar  plan.  He  recommends  both  an 
orchard  and  a  garden,  with  its  subsidiary  berbery  or 
herb-garden,  and  gives  a  list  of  suitable  fruits,  herbs, 
and  flowers.  He  would  give  more  space  to  the 
orchard  than  to  the  garden,  and  would  have  the 
large  walks  broad  and  long,  cloee  and  open  like  the 
Tempo  groves  in  Thessaly,  raised  with  gravel  and 
sand,  and  having  seats  and  banks  of  chamomile. 
He  would  "  shape  tbe  lesser  wood  to  the  shape  of 
men  armed  in  the  fit  Id  ready  to  give  battle,  of  swift- 
running  greyhounds,  or  of  well-scented  and  true- 
running  hounds  to  chaee  the  Deer  or  hunt  the  Hare. 
To  hare  occasion  to  exercise  within  one's  orchard  it 
should  be  a  pleasure  to  have  a  bowling-green,  or 
rather,  which  would  be  more  manly  and  more 
healthful,  a  pair  of  Butts  to  stretch  one's  arms." 
And  he  would  highly  commend  the  orchard  if 
"  either  through  it  or  hard  by  it  there  should  run  a 
pleasant  river  with  silver  streams  where  one  might 
sit  in  the  mount  and  angle  a  speckled  trout,  sleighty 
eel,  or  some  other  dainty  fish,  or  if  there  should  be 
a  Moat  whereon  one  might  row  with  a  boat 
and  fish  with  Nets."  Lord  Bacon  thinks  a 
garden  the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  and  gar- 
dening finely  not  ao  easy  as  building  stately.  He 
i^ould  have  a  winter  garden  with  its  evergreens 
and  all  indigenous  fruits  and^owers  in  their  season. 
He  likes  fountains  but  would  not  have  pools.  They 
make  the  garden  unwholesome,  become  full  of 
frogs  and  mar  all.       He  .would  not  allow  fith  in  the 
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fonDUin  bMint,  Kat  woold  have  the  water  in  per- 
petnal  motion  lo  m  not  to  gather  moeainen  or  pnt- 
relaotioD.  He  thinks  that  there  should  be  shaded 
alleys  hedged  at  both  ends  and  finely  gravelled. 
The  garden  toe,  should  be  square,  ten  acres  in  area, 
and  encompassed  on  all  the  four  sides  with  a  stately 
arched  hedge.  Between  the  house  and  the  garden 
there  should  be  a  close  shaven  grassy  lawn  extend- 
ing to  four  acres,  and  beyond  the  garden  a  wilder- 
ness of  eight  acres  planted  with  dumps  of  low 
growing  planto,  and  sweet-scented  and  sightly 
flowers.  He  too  sives  a  list  of  suitable  flowers, 
trees,  and  shrubs,  out  dislikes  the  Ars  Topiaria 
whioh  Lai»80o  becomes  so  eutbusiastic  about.  "  I, 
for  my  part/'  says  he,  "  do  not  like  images  cut  out  in 
juniper  or  other  garden  stuff."  He  does  not  object 
to  devices  in  the  flower  garden,  but  they  must  not 
be  too  elaborate.  He  is  fond  of  arbours  with  seats 
in  cosy  nooks. 

Skelton,  the  most  brilliant  poet  in  Henry  VIPs 
reign  was  famed  for  his  gnomic  poems  written  to 
adore,  like  ring  posies,  not  only  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ings of  the  castles  of  his  patron,  the  5tb  Earl  of  North- 
umberland, but  also  the  sides  of  the  garden-houses. 
They  were  of  this  nature.  To  every  tale  give  thou 
no  credence.  Prove  the  cause  or  thou  give  sentenoe. 
Trust  in  God  ;  He  is  most  true.  Be  thou  content : 
thou  art  *bove  Fortune's  fall.  Esperanoe  in  the 
world  ?    Nay  ;  the  world  varieth  every  day. 

In  his  Crotvne  qf  LatoreU  he  ventures  upon  the 
description  of  the  garden  attached  to  the  Palace  of 
Fame.  The  birds  sang  amoog  the  trees  on  every 
side.  The  alleys  were  sanded  throughout..  The 
banks  enturfed  with  pleasing  grass  and  enclosed  by 
lose  trees  and  grape  laden  vines.  In  the  midst  was 
a  fountain  (cundite)  that  was  made  up  of  golden 
pipes  from  which  streamed  water  dear  as  crystol 
and  in  whose  basin  swam  rocbes,  ba.bels,  and 
breams  with  scales  glistering  in  the  sun.  All 
flowers  and  fruits  grew  there  in  their  kind.  One 
of  the  prettiest  garden  pictures  that  the  poetical 
literature  of  the  early  Reoaissaoce  period  has  given 
us  is  to  be  found  in  Bishop  Gavin  Douglas's 
Prologue  to  the  xiith  Book  of  the  ^neid.  It'  is 
that  of  an  early  summer  morning  when 

BUafull  bloasamys  in  the  blomyt  yard, 

Bttbmittis  thar  bedis  in  the  yong  sonnys  salfgaid. 

Sum  peres,  sum  paile,  sum  burnet,  and  sum  olew. 

Sum  greyce,  sum  gowlys,  sam  purpoar,  sam  sanguine, 

Blancnit  or  broune,  fauch  yallew  mony  ane, 

Sam  beTynly  cuUoryt  in  celestial  gre, 

9am  watry  hewit  as  the  haw  waly  (blue  surging)  i 

And  snm  depart  in  fraklys  red  and  qnhite. 

Sum  brycht  as  gold  with  anreat  levys  lyte. 
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He  mentiona  the  flear  (ft  ii«  or  iria»  colombine, 
primrose,  purple  violet,  roaes,  and  beavenly  liliee 
distilling,  **hailsam,  aagorat,  hanoy  droppya." 
'*  Ane  paradyce  it  semyt  to  draw  oeir — thir  galzart 
gardynga  and  ilk  greoe  herbere."  Chaucer  haa  in 
his  Merchant's  Tale  described  a  garden  aa  being  so 
beautiful  that  **Priapn8  might  not  well  suffice, 
though  he  be  god  of  gardena,  for  to  tell  the  beauty 
of  the  garden  and  the  well  that  atood  under  a  laurel 
alwaya  green."  We  are  frequently  reminded  of  the 
proximity  of  theae  aeqaeatered  reaorts  to  the  walla  of 
a  caatle.  Lydgate  in  hia  Storie  of  Thebea  (1420), 
brings  Tydeua  '*  all  forwouoded  to  a  caatel  strong 
and  myghty,  belt  npoB  a  roche,  with  hegh  toures 
with  crestes  marcyale.*'  Almoat  adjoining  the  wall 
waa  a  gardyn  lytyl  and  beside 

Into  which  Tydens  Ran  ride 
Of  avuitare  hy  a  gate  smal, 
And  then  he  fonde  for  to  rekon  all, 
A  lusty  berbere  onto  his  devise, 
Soote  and  freshe  liche  a  paradys. 
Very  hsTenly  of  inspectionne." 

Somewhat  aimilar  waa  the  poaition  of  the  garden 
deacribed  by  King  James  I.  in  hia  autobiographical 
allegory,  the  Kingis  Qahair  (1423).  The  window 
in  Windsor  Castle  from  which  at  early  morning  he 
looked  out 

"  To  see  the  warld  and  folk  that  went  thereby," 
conl^manded  a  view  of  It  small  garden  that  lay  at  the 
foot  of  the  tower,  and  was  adorned  with  a  green 
berbery  and  trellised  alley,  screened  from  the  gaze 
of  wayfarers  by  trees  and  hawthorn  hedges. 
Chaucer's  Koightea  Tale,  too,  haa  a  sketch  of  a 
garden  adjoining  the  caatle  wall  of  Thebea,  into 
which,  at  the  upriaing  of  the  sun,  his  heroine 
Emilia  repaired  to  do  her  observance  to  May, 
gathering  flowers,  partly  white  and  red,  to  make  a 
**  aotil  gerland  for  hire  heede,"  and  singing  all  the 
while  like  a  heavenly  angeL  His  Troilus  and  Cressida 
contains  this  picture  of  a  palace  pleasure  garden. 

"  The  yerde  was  larve  and  railed  alle  the  aleyee, 
And  shadowed  wel  with  blosomy  bowls  greene, 
And  benched  newe,  and  sondid  alle  the  weyes." 

The  mention  of  Chanoer'a  Knightea  Tale  anggeata 
Bocoaccio'a  delightful  picture  of  a  fourteenth  cen- 
tury Florentine  garden — the  pleaaant  reaort  of  the 
cultured  group  whom  he  feigna  to  have  told  the 
hundred  t%lea  of  the  'Decameron.  The  paaaage, 
which  ia  in  the  introduction  to  the  third  day,  may 
be  roughly  condeoaed  thua  :^Coaating  on  one  side 
the  palace  was  a  garden  enclosed  with  high  mounted 
walls.      It  was  a  beautifal  garden  ;  and,  therefore, 
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they  examined  it  the  iqore  attentively.  The  walks 
and  alleys  were  spaoions,  yet  straight  as  an  arrow, 
environed  with  spreading  vines,  whereon  the  grapes 
hanff  in  copious  dusters.  By  the  side  of  the  paths 
grew  red  and  white  roses  and  sweet  jasmine  that  let 
the  morning  light  pass  through  but  xave  overhead  an 
odorous  shade  from  the  noon  sun.  In  the  midst  was 
a  square  plot  flourishing  with  herbs  and  plants, 
besides  a  thousand  diversities  of  flowers^  In  the 
centre  stood  a  fountain  of  white  marble  whereon 
was  engraven  most  admirable  workmanship,  and 
within  it,  flowing  from  a  figure  standing  on  a 
column  in  the  midst  of  the  fountain,  such  abund- 
ance of  water  that  it  was  a  wonder  to  behold.  The 
sight  of  this  garden,  the  goodly  grafts,  plants,  trees, 
herbs,  fruitages  and  flowers,  the  springs,  fountains, 
and  pretty  rivulets  streaming  from  it  so  highly 
pleased  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  that  they  spared 
not  to  say  if  any  paradise  remained  on  the  earth  to 
be  seen  it  was  contained  within  the  compass  of  this 
garden. 

Very  few  glimpses  of  monastery  gardens  are  to  be 
found  in  pre-reformation  literature.  The  author  of 
*'  Peres  the  Ploughmans  Crede  "  (circa  1394)  alludes 
(line  166)  to  a  typical  Dominican  convent  as  having 

"  Orcheyardes  and  erberes  evesed  (edged)  wel  dene," 
and  Sir  Walter  Soott  (Kenil worth  ch.  iii.)  in 
attempting  negatively  to  recall  the  glories  of  the 
neglected  abbey  grounds  of  Cumnor  Place  can  add 
nothing  from  his  researches  to  the  details  furnished 
by  the  poets  of  the  middle  ages  and  the  Renaissance. 
The  orchard  trees,  he  says,  abandoned  by  the  care  of 
man,  were  overgrown  and  mossy  and  bore  little  fruit. 
The  greater  part  of  the  ground  which  had  once  been 
parterres  and  flower  gardens  had  been  sufi^ered  to 
run  to  waste.  Statues  which  had  ornamented 
the  garv4en  in  its  days  of  splendour,  were 
overthrown  and  broken  in  pieces,  and  a  large 
summer-house  having  a  heavy  stone  front  decorated 
with  carving,  representing  the  life  and  actions  of 
Samson,  was  in  the  same  dilapidated  condition. 
Gardens,  as  I  have  described  them,  have,  however, 
been  one  of  the  many  gifts  of  the  monastic  system. 
The  most  cultured  members  of  these  religious  fra- 
ternities were  natives  of  France  or  of  Italy,  or  had 
been  educated  there.  Their  gardens  in  Britain  were 
attempted  realizations  of  the  charming  paradises  of 
the  sunnier  South,  and  these  again  were  modifica- 
tions of  the  luxurious  pomaria  of  the  wealthy 
Romans  of  the  days  of  the  emperors. 

Fish  Ponds  and  Canals  —The  typical  good  old 
English  gentleman  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  period 
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had  **  many  a  brem  and  many  a  luoe  (pike)  inatewe 
(fiah-pood)."  Three  oentoriea  afterwardt,  in  apite 
of  Lord  BaooQ*a  expreaaed  dialike  to  it,  the  atewu  or 
fiah-pool  waa  in  vogue  aa  an  adjanct  to  princely 
manaiona.  Lawaon  prefera  two  poola,  abont  eight 
feet  deep,  with  aidea  and  bottom  lined  with  aoda  of 
flot-graaa.  He  woald  place  roche,  dace,  minnow, 
and  miller-thnmba  in  both,  being  excellent  food  for 
their  larger  fellowa — the  carp,  bream,  and  tench  of 
the  one  pool,  and  the  pike,  perch,  eel,  and  tench  of 
the  other.  He  would  keep  them  oonatantly  anppUed 
with  freah  water  from  a  paaaing  canikl  or  atream,  and 
have  them  cleaned  out  at  leaat  every  aeven  yaara. 
To  fatten  the  fiah  aiddenly  he  would  throw  in, 
morning  and  evening,  blood  of  animala,  brewera* 
graina,  curds,  and  any  corn  whataoever.  Hia 
receipt  for  cAtohing  fiah  in  numbera  ia  quaint. 
'*  Take  aal-ammoniac,  chivea,  and  calvea'  kell ;  make 
pelleta,  then  caat  your  net." 

Barge-Sailing, — Tbia  favourite  aristocratic  paa- 
time  io  connection  with  gardena  in  the  days  of  the 
Stuart  kings,  is  admirably  sketched  in  the  romantic 
ballad  of  the  "King'a  Daughter  of  Hungary  and 
the  Knight  of  Low  Degree.'*  These  are  among  the 
delights  promised  by  ber  royal  father  to  the  love- 
lorn maiden : — 

"  Then  shal  ye  go  to  your  suppere. 
And  rtt  in  tents  in  gien  herbere. 
A  hundred  knights  truly  told, 
Shal  play  with  Dowles  in  alayes  cold, 
Yoar  disease  to  drive  awaie. 
To  se  tbe  fishes  yn  poles  plaie. 
To  a  drawbrydge  then  shal  ye 
Thone  half  of  stone  thother  of  tre. 
A  barge  shal  mete  yon  fal  ryeht 
With  foar  and  twenty  ores  ral  bryght. 
With  trompettes  and  with  olarvoone. 
The  fresh  water  to  rowe  an  and  downe." 

The  Berbery, — Lord  Bacon  names  the  plants 
beat  anited  for  an  berbery,  and  so  does  hia  contem- 
porary, Mr  Lawson.  Among  othera  are  noted 
Angelica,  Tansy,  Lovage,  Bugloss,  Wall-flower, 
Sweet  Violet,  Feverfew,  Alexanders,  Lettuce,  Pel- 
litory,  Valerian,  Sweet  Cicily,  and  Carduns  bene- 
dictuB.  The  latter  author  propounds  the  monkish 
difficulty,  "Cur  homo  moritur  aut  aalvia 
creacit  in  horto?**  (Why  doea  man  die,  or 
the  balm  (sage)  keep  growing  in  the 
garden  ?)  He  aummarises  the  healing  virtuea 
of  moat  of  them,  but  aa  regarda  the  Cardoua 
benedictus  or  bleaaed  Tbiatle,  he  refera  the  tsqnirer 
to  Herbalists  ;  for,  aaya  be,  **  we  are  gardenera  not 
phyaiciana."  I  ntay  note,  in  paaaing,  the  atriking 
reaemblance  between  thia  herb  Hat  and  the  apecial 
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flora  of  StirKog  Cattle  braea.  The  oaltiTatioD  of 
medioioal  plaots  waa  an  emineot  featare  of  the 
Herbery.  It  is  only  aioce  oor  boyhood  that  the 
term  "  Physio  Gardens  "  has  made  way  for  its  mere 
pretentions  saooessor  *'  Botanic  Qardeos,'*  and  it  is 
not  disputed  that  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  so  hononr- 
abiy  connected  with  the  names  of  Boffon  and 
Covier,  was  saved  from  confiscation  and  annihilation 
during  the  French  Revolution  by  the  current  belief 
that  it  existed  for  the  porpoee  of  supplying 
physioiaos  with  the  means  of  battling  snooessfnlly 
with  diseases. 

The  Park. — I  need  hardly  allude  to  the  Park  as  a 
necessary  portion  of  a  royal  demesne.  It  was 
situated  beyond  the  garden,  was  enclosed  by  a 
stone  wall  or  a  wooden  fence,  decorated  with 
sheltering  and  ornamental  groups  of  trees,  and 
stocjLed  with  deer.  The  pastimes  connected  with 
it  were  hunting  and  ceorsing.  Bishop  Oavin 
Douglas  (1513),  in  his  Virgil  Prologue  (Book  xii.), 
tells  how  **  under  pleasant  boughs  in  lusty  vales, 
within  fermans  and  parkis  eloyss  of  palys,  the 
bnstnons  bukkis  rakis  forth  on  raw,  and  herdis  of 
hertis  throw  the  thyk  wood-schaw."  Lord  Surrey 
(1540)  recalling  in  one  of  his  sonnets  the  pleasant 
pastimes  of  his  youth,  when  residing  at  Windsor 
Castle,  speaks  of  *'  the  clothed  holies  with  grene  ; 
with  raynes  avayled  (loosened),  and  swift  ybreatbed 
horse,  with  crye  of  hooodes  and  merry  blastes  be- 
tweene,  where  we  did  chase  the  fearful  hart  of  force." 
The  presentation  of  a  stag,  as  a  marriage  gift  by 
Henry  VII ,  to  his  daughter,  Margaret  Tudor,  wife 
of  James  IV  ,  illustrates  the  gentlest  form  of  the 
pastime.  I  have  already  trespassed  far  beyond  the 
limits  I  had  proposed  assigning  to  this  paper  ;  but 
having  traced  the  word  '*knot"  to  Stuart  days, 
and  found  the  limit  of  its  application  as  a  gardening 
term,  I  ooold  not  refrain  from  glancing  at  other 
adjuncts  to  themediieval  garden — the  Garden  proper, 
the  Orchard,  the  Hert^ry,  the  Fish  Ponds  and 
Canals,  and  the  Park.  I  have  left  much  unsaid  ; 
but  should  be  glad  to  learn  how  far  it  is  possible  to 
reconstruct  the  plan  of  the  original  Royal  Gardens 
ia  the  direction  of  my  ideal. 


STIRLING  CASTtE :  THE  BURNING  OF  THE 

DOUGLAS  ROOM. 

Sunday,  Novehbbr  18th,  1855. 

Bt  Mbs  J.  D.  Hooo,  *'SnRLiNO  Jovrnal." 

The  leotore  by  Br  Rowand  Anderaoo  on  **The 
History  and  Architecture  of  Stirling  Caatle  "  iaatill 
to  freah  in  your  mioda,  that  it  ia  needleaa  to  attempt 
anythin|{  in  the  way  of  hiatorioal  iotrodnotion  to 
tbia  paper.  A  brief  aarvey,  however,  of  the  aoene 
of  the  diaaatrooa  fire  in  1855,  by  way  of  looaliaing 
the  inoidenta  of  that  eventful  oiirbt,  may  not  be  oat 
of  place. 

The  Old  PcUaee  of  Stirling,  ao  designated  to  dia- 
tingaish  it  from  the  more  medern  Palace  of  Jamea 
V.  and  his  Queen,  Mary  of  Gaiae,  waa  originally 
bailt  by  the  Sazona  of  Northombria,  who  also  forti- 
fied the  Oaatle  of  Edinburgh.  The  kingdom  of  the 
Northnmbtian  Saxoua  extended  daring  a  period  of 
two  centnriea,  to  the  Forth,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  atraotare  which  they  erected  on  the  Caatle  Rook, 
on  aecoaot  of  its  important  position,  would  be  of  a 
highly  aeoure  and  substantial  character.  Kenneth 
III.  of  Scotland  assembled  his  Council  of  War  here, 
prior  to  the  battle  of  Luncarty,  which  waa  fought 
in  973 ;  King  Alexander  I.  died  in  the  building ;  hia 
auocessor  of  the  same  name  established  here  the  law 
of  trial  by  jury,  and  William  the  Lion  died  within 
its  walla  in  1214.  It  is,  however,  with  the  Staart 
Kings,  that  gallant,  kingly,  accomplished,  and  moat 
unfortunate  race,  that  the  fortunes  and  history  of 
Stirlinfl;  Castle  are  indissoluhly  connected.  Poets, 
musicians,  alchemists,  builders,  decorators,  they 
successively  left  their  impress  not  only  on  this  their 
favourite  reaidence,  but  deep  down  in  the  hiatory  of 
their  time.  **  Looking  to  their  country,"  aaya  Hill 
Barton,  "their  age  is  a  cheerful  period  in  the  history 
of  Scotland.  Through  all  its  passionate  and  bloody 
restleasneaa  the  country  was  advancing  in  wealth 
and  strength,  and  taking  a  place  for  itself  among 
European  nations.  It  is  over  the  personal  hiatory 
of  these  kings  that  there  hangs  a  gloom.  Battle, 
murder,  and  sudden  death,  a  wept  away  four  of 
them,  and  the  fifth  died  of  a  spirit  broken  by  the 
weight  of  calamities/' 

It  waa  the  first  of  the  Jameses  who,  on  his  return 
from  captivity  in  England,  made  choice  of  Stirling 
as  a  royal  residence  and  home,  fie  repaired  and 
enlarged  the  rude  Palace  of  his  ancestors,  which 
stood  on  the  north-west  or  more  elevated  part  of  the 
Castle  Rock,  and  added,  in  all  probability,  the 
southern  wing.      The  Douglas  room  waa  the  royal 
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olotefc  or  bed  ohamber,  the  elaborately  deoorated 
oaoopy  of  the  royal  bed  remaiDiDg  intact  daring  all 
the  ohangei  of  centariea  till  it  perished  in  the  fire 
of  1855.  Thti  oanopy  waa  regarded  by  Dr  Rogen 
aa  the  moat  ancient  apecimen  of  wood  carving  in 
Scotland.  The  workman  who  carved  it,  had  prob- 
ably been  brought  from  England*  the  model  being 
the  Royal  bed  in  the  Palace  of  Wiodaor.  Snrroand- 
ing  the  canopy,  which  waa  of  tqaare  formation,  of 
the  same  height  and  dimenaiona  aa  the  fonr-poated 
beda  of  the  laat  generation,  was  the  Latin  in- 
acription  : — /.  /T.  8,  Maria  Salvet  rem  pie.  pia, 
Jacobui  Seotarum  Bex, — which,  being  extended  and 
tranalated,  may  be  rendered,  **  Holy  Jeaoa,  Savioor 
of  men.  Holy  Mary,  save  the  King,  Jamea  King  of 
ScoU.'' 

Thia  oloaet  or  bed  chamber  waa  the  aoene  in  the 
following  reign  of  the  tragedy,  from  which  it  takea 
ita  name,  and  with  which  it  will  in  all  time  coming 
be  aaaociated.  In  the  Palaoe  of  Stirling,  Jamea  III 
led  a  bnay  life,  proaecnting  the  occult  aciencea  and 
cultivating  an  acqaaintance  with  the  fine  arte.  Dr 
Anderaon  haa  told  of  the  famooa  College  of  Mnaio 
founded  by  him  in  connection  with  the  newly  built 
Chapel  Royal.  Hia  anooeaaor  inherited  hia 
father*a  muaioal  taatea,  and  among  the  entriea  of 
the  King*a  expenditure  there  ia  one  for  the  payment 
of  aizty-nine  minatrela,  ahawm  playera,  trumpetera, 
drummera,  fiddlera,  flute-playera,  harpera,  and 
pipera.  He  paya  to  William  Sangster  of  Linlithgow 
the  large  aom  of  ten  pounda  for  a  '*  aong  book,**  and 
rewarda  by  gift  or  aalary  a  band  of  Engliab  oipera 
who  played  at  hia  gate  with  the  aum  of  £8  98  8d, 
He  even  carried  organa  with  him  io  hia  juatici  ary 
progreaa  into  Eakdale.  He  also  had  a  paaaion  for 
alchemy,  and  in  Stirling  Palace  he  bad  a  laboratory 
and  furnace  aet  up,  where  he  toiled  night  and  day 
in  aearch  of  the  grand  nuMgieUrium.  In  hia  experi- 
menta  Jamea  spared  no  trouble,  and  in  the  entriea 
of  hia  Treaaurer,  are  found  paymenta  made  for 
coatly  chemicala  from  abroad. 

In  the  yeara  that  followed  the  diaaater  at 
Flodden,  the  Royal  Palaces  of  Linlithgow  and 
Stirling  aeem  to  have  fallen  into  diarepair, 
and  accordingly  a  new  palace  was  projected 
and  begun  by  James  V.  in  1540  and  completed 
by  hia  widow  Mary  of  Guise  in  1552  The  interior 
of  the  New  Palaoe  of  tttirlioff  nays  Dr  Rogera  in  a 
lecture  on  '*The  Palacea  of  Stiriioit"  delivered  te  the 
School  of  Arta  on  the  5th  December  1855  waa  equal 
in  elegance  to  the  external  walls.  Each  apartment 
waa  auitably    and    magnificently    decorated,    and 
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fitted  Dp  with  every  convenience  for  domestic  com- 
fort, AS  anderatood  at  the  time.  Bat  the  principal 
apartment  was  the  Krng's  Room  or  Presence  Cham- 
ber, which  embraced  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
first  floor  of  the  modern  stracture.  Of  this  room 
the  walls  aod  ceiling  were  adorned  with  a  large 
namber  of  rich  and  beantifnl  figures,  carved  in  oak 
in  relief,  and  having  a  remarkable  variety  of 
fanciful  and  elegant  mouldings.  They  were 
executed,  it  would  appear  from  the  Treasurer's 
accounts,  by  Mr  John  Drommond  of  Drum- 
mondernoch.  Master  of  Works  to  James  V.  with 
the  assistance  of  **  Aodro  Wood,  Carvour,*'  one  of 
his  workmen. 

Oo  the  completion  of  the  New  Palace,  during 
the  minority  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  the 
old  Palace  became  a  lodging  for  the  attendants 
of  the  royal  household,  and  after  the  union  of 
the  Crowns  it  was  tenanted  by  the  servants  of 
the  nobles  who  made  their  abode  in  the  Castle. 
This  accommodation  must  hUve  been  stretched  to  its 
utmost  capacity  on  the  memorable  occasion  of  the 
▼isit  of  King  James  VI.  to  his  native  kingdom  of 
Scotland  in  1617.  Professor  Masson,  in  his  brilliant 
article  entitled  *'  Ben  Jonson  in  Edinburgh,**  in  the 
current  number  of  Blackwood,  sketches  vividly  snd 
picturesquely  the  pertonnel  of  His  Majesty's  retinue 
on  that  occasion.  *' Young  George  Villiers,  then 
Earl  of  Buckingham,  afterwards  Marquis  and  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  was  with  him  ;  and  though  we  may 
think  little  of  that  now,  all  England  thought  of  it 
then,  for  Buckingham  was  the  King's  all-powerful 
favourite,  and  wherever  he  might  go,  all  English 
eyes  kept  him  in  sight.  The  stately  Thomas 
Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  was  in  his 
Majesty's  train,  as  were  other  two  English  earls,  of 
whose  advent  into  Scotland  on  this  occasion  one 
bears  with  particular  interest  because  of  their 
oelebrity  in  English  literary  history.  One  of  them 
was  Henry  Wriothesley,  Earl  of  Southampton,  the 
early  patron  of  Sh<»kespeare,  to  whom  in  his  youth 
Shakespeare  had  d -dicated  hii  '*  Venus  and  Adonis  " 
and  his  **Lucrece,"  and  the  other  was  William 
Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  supposed  to  be  the  Mr 
W.  H.  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets,  a  special  admirer  of 
Shakespeare,  and  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him 
while  he  lived."  Besides  these  four  English  earls, 
there  were  with  the  King  a  number  of  lesser  stars — 
"barons and  knights,  three  English  bishops,  and  not 
a  tew  minor  Eoglisb  ecclesiastics,  among  whom 
was  Dr  William  Laud,  not  yet  a  bishop,  but  a  busy 
man  and  a  propagandist,  of  peculiar  ecclesiastical 
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▼iew8»  of  which  both  Bnglaod  and  SootUnd  were  to 
have  ample  ezpeiienoe."  The  Ring's  Stables,  so 
called  to  this  day,  were  boilt  on  the  Castlehill,  to 
house  the  steeds  of  these  grandees.  One 
watches  in  imagination,  the  brilliant  cortege  as  it 
sweeps  in  stately  procession  op  the  nairow  streets 
of  oar  ancient  royal  burgh. 

At  a  later  period  the  Palace  was  ased  as  offices, 
apartments,  and  chambers  for  the  Deputy  (Governor 
and  officials  of  the  garrison.  Till  1802  the 
garrison  consisted  only  of  about  a  hundred 
men,  who  were  commanded  by  a  lieutenant  and 
ensign,  all  of  whom  wore  a  peculiar  costume,  which 
was  probably — but  as  Dr  Rogers  remarks,  erron- 
eously believed  to  have  been  introduced  by  Mary 
of  Guise.  This  coetume  consisted  of  red  coats,  red 
breeches,  long  black  leggings,  and  a  small  French 
looking  cooktid  hat.  The  Douglas  Room  formed 
part  of  the  ''Governor's  House,"  and,  as  Dr  Gal- 
bratth  mentions  in  his  **  Recollections,  "was,  with  the 
adjoining  apartment  to  which  it  had  been  at  some 
preWous  time  added,  used  as  a  drawing  or  reception 
room  by  Sir  Archibald  Christie,  the  last  Deputy 
Governor  of  Stirling  Castle,  who  died  in  August, 
1847.  In  1855  at  the  time  of  the  fire  it  was  the 
Mess  Room  of  the  Stirlingshire  Militia. 

THE  BURNING  OF  THE  DOUGLAS  BOOM. 

At  1 1  o'clock,  on  the  night  of  Sunday,  the  18th 
December,  1855,  the  inhabitants  of  Stirling,  many 
of  whom  had  not  yet  retired  to  rest,  were  startled 
by  the  cry,  shouted  through  the  streets,  as  the 
fashion  then  was,  that  the  '*  Castle  was  on  Fire." 
The  fire  had  its  origin  in  a  room  in  the  Douglas 
Block,  occupied  by  Ensign  Fawkes,  one  of  the 
subalterns  in  the  Stirlingshire  Militia.  It  was  first 
observed  by  Major  Finlay  of  the  same  regiment, 
who,  while  talking  to  an  officer  in  the  mess-ro^m 
below,  suddenly  stopped  in  his  conversation  and 
declared  that  he  felt  the  smell  of  burning  wood. 
He  immediately  proceeded  to  make  a  search,  and 
on  opening  the  room  in  the  flat  above,  occupied  as 
has  been  said  by  Ensign  Fawkes,  he  found  it  so 
densely  filled  with  smoke  that  entry  was  impossible. 
Major  Finlay  at  once  gave  the  alarm  to  all  the 
officers  who  bad  rooms  in  that  portion  of  the  build- 
ing, and  immediately  thereafter  to  the  whole  of  the 
men  in  the  garrison,  and  to  the  troops — Militia — 
quartered  in  the  town.  In  a  yery  short  time 
hundreds  of  men  were  on  the  spot  and  Captain 
Kenny, — Adjutant  of  the  Stirlingshire  Militia  or 
Highland  Borderers — having  been   roused,  at  once 
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took  the  commaod.  All  hands  were  forthwith  set 
to  work,  both  the  Castle  fire-eogiDe  and  that  of  the 
town  were  speedily  brought  to  the  groand,  while 
water  was  ordered  to  be  pamped  from  all  the  wells 
in  the  Castle. 

The  soeoe   which  followed,  we  are  told,  baffled 
description.     The  night  was  pitch  dark,  the  natural 
darkness  heightened  to  a  dense  blackness  by  a  thick 
haze,  while  the  saddenness  and  entirely  onezpeoted 
nature  of  the  occurrence,  had  left  no  time  to  procure 
torches   or  other   nneans  of  artificial   illumination. 
Only  two  weeks  before  the  fire,  the  Engineer  De- 
partment had  refused  to  provide  gas  for  this  portion 
of  the  buildings,  and  the  work  had  now  to  be  carried 
on  by  the  miserably  inadequate  light  of  a  number  of 
candles.      Officers  and  men  hastened  into  the  burn- 
ing structure  with  buckets  of  water  in  the  hopes  of 
arresting  the  fire,   and   of   keeping   it  within   the 
quarter  where  it  originated.     All  efforts  were,  how- 
ever,   found   useless,    the    fire   gained   a    complete 
mastery,    the  floors   were   beginning  to  give  way, 
while  burning  brands  and  showers  of  molten  metal 
were  falling  upon  those  who  were  boldly  persevering 
in  their  attempts  to  check  the  progress  of  the  flames. 
Meanwhile,  the  town's  engine  was,  as  usual,  found 
to  be  out  of  repair,  and  the  Castle  engine,  though  in 
tolerable  order,   could    only    receive   a  supply  of 
water   by   means   of  buckets.      A    drizzling    rain, 
which    now    began    to    fall,   did    little    to    check 
the  progress  of  the  flames,  but  added  much  to  the 
discomfort   of   the    troops  engaged    in    quenching 
them.      In  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  in  spite  of 
every  effort,  the  fire  reached  the  tep  of  the  build- 
ing, sending  forth  volumes  of  flame  which  shed  a 
lurid   brilliancy   on   the   whole    scene.      The   fire- 
engines  had  for  sometime  been  playing  on  the  roof, 
but  every  effort  to  save  it  proved  of  no  avail.     An 
attempt  of  a  different  kind  was  made  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  conflagration.    Captain  Kenny  having 
seen  that  it  was  impossible  to  save  the  part  of  the 
palace  in  which  the  fire  began,  now  took  steps  to 
prevent  the    rooms    immediately    adjoining    from 
catching  fire,  and  he  accordingly  ordered  the  com- 
munication to  be  cut  off  by  pulling  down  the  houses 
on  either  side.     Unless  for  the  comparative  stillness 
of  the  night,  and  the  absence  of  wind,   the  attempt 
would  have  been  practically  useless.     Had  a  strong 
wind  been  blowing  from  north  or  west,   the  whole 
structure  of  the  castle  would  have  perished. 

As  it  was,  one  half  of  the  old  palace  «f  the 
Jameses,  and  that  the  most  interesting  half,  was  de- 
stroyed.     The  other  or  southern  portion  was  saved 
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through  the  f^allant  ezertiont  of  Lieatenant  Dawson 
of  the  Berwickshire  Militia,  who,  acoompsDied  by 
a  party  of  moD,  ascended  the  roof,  and  with  hatchets 
cat  off  the  commanication  there.  Lteot.  Dawson, 
after  descending,  made  a  resolnte  effort  to  save  the 
Dongtas  Room,  the  principal  point  of  interest  in  the 
old  boilding.  flis  party,  with  great  exertions  kept 
the  flames  at  bay  for  a  time,  but  eventually  the 
whole  was  wrapped  in  fire  and  completely  destroyed. 
Aboot  2  a.m.  the  fire  was  at  its  height,  the  roofs 
fell  in  with  a  fearfnl  crash,  throwing  up  dense 
clouds  of  smoke  and  burning  embers,  and  at  this 
period  the  flames,  must,  from  the  commanding  position 
of  the  castle,  have  been  seen  for  many  miles  round. 
The  communications  with  the  southern  portion  of 
the  palace,  having  been  cut  off,  the  flames  began  to 
be  got  under,  and  by  eight  o'clock  were  very  much 
subdued.  Till  long  after  this  hour,  however,  the 
engines  played  on  the  smoking  ruins,  which 
smouldered  on  till  Monday  night,  when  again 
flames  burst  out,  which  were  speedily  repressed. 

Meanwhile  the  wildest  rumours,  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  fire,  were  afloat  in  the  town,  some  of  these 
attributing  it  to  the  pranks  of  the  young  oflScers. 
They  were,  however,  happily  found  to  be  baseless,  as 
at  a  Regimental  Court  of  Bnquiry  held  in  the 
Castle,  by  orders  of  Lord  Melville,  the  General 
Commanding  in  Scotland,  on  Wednesday  the 
2lst,  Major  Wilkinson,  presiding ;  it  was  fonod 
after  examination  of  a  great  many  persons,  *'  that 
after  9  o'clock  on  Sunday  evening  no  person  was  in 
Ensign  Fawkes's  room,  that  a  good  fire  was  left 
burning  at  that  time,  and  that  the  grate  was  not  a 
sufficient  one.  It  was  therefore  considered  all  but 
certain  that  the  front  part  of  the  grate  had  given 
way,  that  the  live  coal  becoming  soattered  along 
the  floor,  had  ignited  it.''  The  following  letter  from 
Major  Wilkinson  bearing  on  the  verdict  was  sent  to 
the  editor  of  the  JcumaX  for  publication  on  the 
Friday  following  : — "  Sir,  having  heard  many  mis- 
statements with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  fire  in 
Stirling  Castle  on  Sunday  last,  I  think  it  but  right 
to  mention  through  you,  the  result  of  a  Court  of 
Inquiry,  of  which  I  was  president,  held  by 
order  of  Major-General  Lord  Melville.  The 
fire  originated  in  the  room  of  Ensign  Fawkes, 
of  the  90th  Stirlingshire  Militia,  over  the  Douglas 
Chamber,  by  the  falling  out  of  the  front  part  of  the 
grate,  which  was  previously  out  of  order.  No  one 
was  in  the  room  after  9  o'clock.  The  fire  was  dis- 
covered at  11  o'clock.  I  am,  Ac,  Fred.  G.  Wilkin- 
son, Commanding  the  Garrison,  Stirling  Castle." 
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Never  was  the  old  adtge,  "For  the  wiDfc  of  a  nail, 
the  shoe  was  lost/*  more  atrikiogly  exemplified 
than  in  the  borniog  of  the  Dooglas  Room.  It 
woald  appear  that  the  defective  state  of  the  grate  io 
Eosigo  Fawkes's  room,  had  again  and  again  been  the 
subject  of  complaint,  and  a  new  set  of  fire  bara  had 
been  repeatedly  applied  for,  bat  the  Authorities  re- 
fused to  sanction  this  not  very  extravagant  outlay. 
Then  there  was  the  scarcity  of  water.  There  seems 
to  have  been  in  the  Castle  a  very  complete  apparatus 
for  collecting  and  storing  the  rainfall,  and  there 
were  the  Castle  wells,  but  both  sources,  although 
adequate  to  the  ordinary  supply  of  the  garrison, 
were  totally  useless  in  the  case  of  a  serious  out- 
break of  fire,  the  water  having  to  be  carried  in 
buckets  from  a  considerable  distance. 

It  so  happened  that  the  first  meeting  of  the  New 
Town  Council,  after  the  November  elections,  was 
held  on  the  Monday  night  while  the  fire  was  still 
smouldering.       There     were    present :  —  Provost 
Sawers,  presiding,  Bailies  Kidston,  Rankin,  P.  O. 
Morison,  and  Mouat ;  Dean  of  Guild  Ceubroagh  ; 
Councillors  John   Davidson,  James  Reid,  Walter 
Reid,     James     Kane,     D.     Yellowleea,     Robert 
M'Gregor,  R.  Taylor,  James  Millar,  John  M*Ewen, 
William  Graham,    Alexander    MacDonald,   James 
Burden,    and    Andrew     Drummond.      Naturally, 
the    fire    in   the    Castle    was    uppermost    in    the 
minds  of  all.     In    introducing    the  subject,   the 
Provost  said  that  it  was  a  matter  about  which  the 
Council    had  a  right  to   make    a  representation, 
especially  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  scene  of 
the  fire  was  quite  close  to  a  large  powder  magazine, 
which  if  it  had  exploded  weald  nave  destroyed  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  town.      He  did  not  in- 
tend to  make  any  reference  to  the  reports  that  were 
flying  about  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  fire, 
hot  he  thought  that  they  were  entitled  to  ask  that 
the  Government  would  take  the   water  into  the 
Castle  to  prevent  such  an  occurrence  again.    The 
fault  did  not  lie  with  the  Water  Commissoners, 
who  had  offered  to  supply  the    water   on    v^ry 
reasonable     terms.      At     a     meeting     held     not 
four    weeks    before,     with     the    Barrack  master, 
an    o£ter    was    made    of    the    town's    water    to 
the    Castle    at    i^45.    a    year,     with    the    pines 
taken  up  to  the  Castle  sate.    If  they  had  bad  t^e 
Town's  water  in  the  Castle«  this  flr«,  be  had  no 
doubt,   would  have  been  extinguished  in  a    few 
minutes.     He  thought  it  was  their  duty  to  ktlng 
the  matter  strongly  under  the  noticO_pf  Government, 
and  petition  for  a  strict  investigation  into  all  the 
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oiroamatanoei  of  the  oate.  BftlHe  Monaon  And 
Coanoillor  Tellowleea  having  spoken  to  the  same 
effect,  the  proi>u8al  waa  ananiniodsly  carried.  The 
blame  of  the  deatraction  of  the  Dooglaa  Room 
therefore,  lies  clearly  with  the  Castle  or  War 
Office  anthorities.  A  matter  of  a  few  shilMogs  in 
repairing  the  grate,  and  an  annual  outlay  of  £45 
for  a  safficient  supply  of  water,  and  this  national 
loss  would  haye  been  averted. 

As  has  been  said,  one  great  cause  of  alarm  to  the 
inhabitants  was  the  proximity  of  the  fire  to  the 
Castle  Magazines,  where,  at  the  time,  seme  800 
barrels  of  gunpowder  were  stored.  Besides  this, 
however,  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  and  cartridges 
for  the  use  of  the  garrison  were  stored  in  the 
adjacent  building  to  the  Governor's  House,  in  all 
probability  the  Armoury.  Great  fears  were  enter* 
tained  that  there  would  be  an  explosion,  and  the 
alarm  was  not  confined  to  the  Castle,  but  spread 
throughout  the  town.  In  Broad  Street,  some  of  the 
inhabitants  began  to  throw  their  farnitore  out  of 
the  windows,  the  better  to  ensure  its  preservation, 
and  one  gentleman's  family  residing  near  the  Castle, 
flitted  during  the  night  to  a  hotel  in  town. 

Many  instances  of  personal  gallantry  are  recorded 
in  connection  with  the  fire.  Amongst  others, 
Alexander  Clacher,  a  private  in  the  Militia,  on 
being  informed  that  a  valuable  box  of  jewellery, 
belonging  to  one  of  the  officers  was  in  one  of  the 
burning  rooms,  volunteered  to  attempt  its  rescue, 
and  proceeding  in  a  most  daring  mannner  into  the 
house,  brought  it  safely  away.  In  the  official  report 
by  the  Court  of  Inquiry,  the  conduct  of  Captain 
Kenny  is  most  highly  spoken  of,  as  also  that  of 
Lieutenant  Dawson, .  and  Captain  Shairp  of  the 
Berwickshire  Militia,  Captain  Mosley  of  the  42od, 
and  Major  Peddle,  Staff  Officer  of  Pensioners.  The 
only  fatality  in  connection  with  the  fire  occurred  in 
the  case  of  Gunner  Haimes,  who  died  a  week  after 
from  the  effects  of  his  exertions  and  exposure  during 
the  night.  It  is  to  bis  efforts  that  we  owe  the  pre- 
servation of  the  very  few  fragments  that  remain  of 
the  cornice  and  canopy  in  the  Douglas  Room. 

As  to  the  damage  to  private  property,  it  was 
estimated  that  about  a  thousand  pounds  worth 
of  furniture,  wearing  apparel,  plate,  books, 
and  jewellery,  contained  in  the  building  was 
lost.  Lieutenant  Fawkes  lost  everything  in 
his  room,  including  uniforms  of  value  and 
£40  in  money.  Others  of  the  officers  lost 
largely,  in  some  cases  over  £150.  It  was  at  first 
thought    that    the    new    militia   mess    plate    had 
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perished,  bol  it  wu  eaTed,  »t  oooeiderable  penonal 
risk  by  Peter  BaahaoMD,  the  meia  waiter,  and 
Jamee  Carran,  servaDt  to  Bosigo  Hqxod.  The  loea 
■oatained  by  the  deBtractioD  of  the  baildiD|{  wae 
■imply  irreparable.  Dr  Rofjers,  then  Military 
Chaplain  ia  Stirling  Castle,  pate  the  feeling  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Stirliog  aod^all  patriotio  Scotsmen 
into  words  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Journal  on  the  Wednesday  after  the  fire  : — 

**The  lamentftble  fire  of  Sabbath  evening,"  he 
writes,  ''has  deprived  Stirliog  of  one  of  its  most 
inteiesting  objects  of  antiquity, — the  Doaglas  room, 
a  loee,  I  may  add,  which  is  altogether  irreparable. 
Only  some  fragments  of  the  oorions  oaoopy  have 
been  preserve<4,  along,  I  believe,  with  charred  por- 
tions of  the  coroice«,  which  were  picked  up  among 
the  ruins,  and  are  now  in  the  possession  of  several 
private  individuals.  I  trouble  yon  with  the  present 
communication  simply  to  indulge  in  the  language  of 
lamentation  ;  and  to  express  those  feelings  of  regret 
which,  on  the  present  occasion,  are  shared  by  the 
majority  of  my  townsmen.  I  have  looked  upon  the 
wreck  of  the  bldest  of  our  Royal  Palaces.  I  have 
seen  the  charred  remains  of  the  oldest  specimen  of 
woodcarving  in  Scotland,  and  I  cannot  but  feel  that 
a  national  loss  has  been  sustained.  Poor  Scotland  I 
thy  sons  glory  in  thy  antiquity,  and  in  the  posses- 
sion of  tangible  memorials  of  thine  ancient  chivalry, 
but  these  latter — one  after  another — are  being 
snatched  away  !  Look  at  the  modern  history  of 
Stirling  and  its  neighbourhood,  as  illustrations  of 
this  fact  1  Unless  for  the  enterprise  of  a  lady,  the 
beautiful  oak  carvings  of  the  new  Palace  of  Stirling 
had  been,  fifty  years  ago,  entirely  broken  up  and 
lost.  As  it  is,  the  majority  of  them  are  scattered. 
The  old  Parliament  House  of  James  III.  has  been 
barbarously  modernised,  and  not  a  portion  of  its  fur- 
niture exists.  Those  few  portions  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  which  remain  are  so  kept  as  to  be  little  else 
than  objects  of  ridicule.  Argyle  House,  in  the  in- 
terior, retains  only  its  old  oak  staircase,  and  its 
beautifully  carved  chimneys  ;  Mar's  Work  sold  to  a 
builder  forty  years  ago  for  the  sake  of  the  stones,  was 
re-purchased  when  half  demolished,  and  all  the  fine 
old  buildings  in  Broad  Street  have  been  modernized. 

The  Old  Mint,  at  the  foot  of  St  John  Street— 
(demolished  since  Dr  Roeers  wrote) — is  now  conspi- 
cuous as  the  Inkerman  Tavern.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  town,  Wallace  Oak,  in  the  Torwood, 
and  the  Yew  Tree  at  Grahamstoa,  where  fell  the 
gallant  Graham,  have,  within  the  period  of  human 
recollection,  become  victims  to  the  knives  of  the 
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oarioai,  and  khe  hAmiiiefi  of  the  sune  par^ioi  have 
miwamintably  destroyed  a  large  portfoii  of  the  Bore 
Aloae  at  BaonookbnrD,  the  Qatheriog  Stone  at 
Sheriff moir,  and  the  whole  of  the  stone  on  the 
WstUoe  Ridge,  where  the  grest  Scottish  Chief 
witnessed  the  approach  of  Edward's  army  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle  of  Falkirk.  So  it  reckons  hot 
little  whether  oor  antiqaiktes  shall  be  preserved 
from  the  hostile  inflaence  of  the  elements  ;  if  tl^ey 
perish  not  in  snch  a  manner  as  have  done  the  Old 
ralace  of  Stirling  and  the  Doa^las  Room,  Scotsmen 
will  eontribnte  to  their  destrootion  with  their  own 
haads." 

HKHOBIALS  09  THE  TWO  PALACES. 

I  have  tried  to  trace  existing  relics  of  the  Old 
and  the  New  Palaces  of  the  Jameses,  and  through  the 
kindness  of  Mr  Sword,  curator  of  the  Smith  Insti- 
tute, am  enabled  to  exhibit  a  bit  of  the  oornice  of 
the  Douglas  Room,  possibly  one  of  the  fragments 
rescued  by  Gunner  Haimes.  It  came  to  the 
Institute  as  part  of  the  MacFarlane  collection. 
Another  friend  has  kindly  lent  for  exhibition  this 
handsome  writing  desk  and  Post  box,  made  from 
the  oaken  beams  of  tbt  Douglas  room,  of  which 
there  seem  to  have  been  a  good  quantity  saved,  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  number  of  curios  and 
trinkets,  like  the  "  ring  stand  "  now  shown, 
which  were  on  sale  in  the  shops  of  Stir- 
ling, for  many  years  after  the  fire.  Of  the 
oaken  panelling  and  carved  medallions,  known  as 
the  **  Stirling  Heads,"  which  enriched  the  presence 
chamber  of  James  V's  Palaoe,  fifteen  panels  and 
twelve  medallions  are  preserved  in  the  Smith 
Institute.  The  medallions  are  the  property  of  the 
town,  and  in  the  lecture  on  *'The Palaces  of  Stirling," 
already  referred  to,  were  described  at  that  time  as 
affixed  to  the  walls  of  the  Court  House.  Among 
the  number  are  supposed  to  be  representations  of 
James  I.,  of  the  beautiful  Magdalene  of  France, 
the  first  wife  of  James  V.,  and  of  Maritaret  Tudor, 
Queen  of  James  IV.  Three  of  the  heads  are  in  the 
Antiquarian  Museum,  Edinburgh,  and  there  are 
twelve  in  the  possession  of  the  Marquis  of  Bread- 
albane.  When  the  palace  was  stripped  of  these 
splendid  decorations  a  number  of  the  heads  were 
carried  off  by  the  wives  and  children  of  the  Castlehill 
for  firewood.  They  were  sought  out  and  acquired  by 
Lord  Hailes,  after  whose  death  they  became  the 
property  of  Lords  Jeffrey  and  Cockburo.  On  the 
death  of  Lord  Jeffrey,  Lord  Cock  burn  purchased  his 
friend's  collection,  and  on  the  death  of  Lord  Cock- 
bum  in  1853,  they  were  acquired  by  the  Marquif  of 
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BreadAlbADe  for  £300.  TlMy  inolade  sappoMd 
repreteiitatioDS  of  WillMm  Wallace,  James  IV., 
James  V.  and  bit  Queen,  Mary  of  Goiae,  and  Jaae 
Beaufort,  Queen  of  Jamee  I.  Of  the  15  small  panels 
in  the  Institute,  doubtless,  also  belonging  the  Palaoe 
of  Jam«s  v.,  Mr  Sword  says  there  is  no  record  how 
they  were  acqaired,  or  from  whom.  There  are  also 
in  the  Inatitote  a  ooaple  (rf  17th  century  oak  ehairs, 
labelled  as  from  Stirling  Castle,  but  they  ha^e  no 
distinctive  features.  Dr  Paterson,  Bridge  of  Allan, 
possesses)  I  believe,  one  or  two  chairs  and  seversl 
oarvMigs-^PaUce  relic»— ;  Mrs  Galbraith,  Glebe 
Creaoent,  is  the  fortunate  owner  of  another  royal 
chair ;  Mr  Dick  of  Graigengelt,  has  several  chairs 
and  bits  of  carving  in  his  collection  of  his  historiti 
relics  ;  and  in  a  photograph  of  a  cosy  comer  in  the 
Donedio  drawing-room  of  the  Kight  Hon  W. 
Downie  Skewart,  a  Son  of  the  Bock,  a  chair  ia 
figured,  which  from  the  oarvin^  and  crown  on  the 
back,  and  on  the  foot  rail,  mast,  I  think,  have 
formed  part  of  the  furnishings  of  the  Royal  Palaoes 
of  Stirling  or  Linlithgow,  A  few  loose  sheets,  part 
of  the  work — *'  Lacunar  StnTelinense  " —  a  cofleo- 
tion  of  engravings  from  drawings  of  the  Stirling 
Heads,  made  by  Mrs  Graham,  wife  of  General 
Graham,  Deputy  Governor  of  Stirling  Castle, — are 
also  shown. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  HER  MAJESTY'S 
RECORD  OFFICE, 

The  conneil  of  this  society  has  been  successful  in 
obtaining  a  grant  of  the  nnmber  of  the  pnblioationa 
of  Her  Majesty's  Beoord  Office,  oonaistiatt  of  the 
sixly-seveii  volumes  mantioaed  below.  The  pni^ 
lished  prices  of  these  volumes  are  snoh  that  few 
have  the  meaos  of  acquiring  them  privately,  and 
hitherto  those  wishing  to  refer  to  any  of  them, 
have  been  under  the  necessity  of  travelling  soma 
distance  to  taka  advantage  of  tka  reference  librariea 
of  other  towns.  The  grant  now  obtained  ia  thei» 
fore  a.  valuable  acquisition  to  the  town  of  Stiiding^ 
the  volumes  being  lodged  in  the  Library  of  tha 
Smith  Institute  for  the  public  use.     The  books  are 
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of  great  valae  to  the  antiqaRry,  and  the  student  of 
bratory,  and  many  of  them  refer  solely  to  Scottish 
affairs.     The  following  are  the  books  received. 

Aocoants  of  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Scotland. 
Vol.  I.,  A.D.  1473-1498.  Edited  by  Thomas  Dick- 
■on.     1877. 

Register  of  the  Privy  Cooocil  of  Scotland,  Bdited 
and  arranged  by  J.  H.  Barton,  LL.D.  Vol.  i., 
15451669.  Vol.  n.,  1569-1578.  Vol.  in.,  a.d. 
15781585.  Vol.  iv.,  a.d.  1585-1592.  Edited  by 
David  Masson,  LL.D. 

Botuli  Scaocarii  Regnm  Scotorom.  The  Bz- 
oheqaer  Rolls  of  Scotland.  Vol.  I.,  A.D.  1264-1359. 
Vol.  II.,  A  D.  13591379.  Edited  by  John  Stuart, 
LL  D  ,  and  Geotge  Bamett,  Lvon  King  of  Arms. 
1878-1880.  Vol.  m,  a.d  13791406.  Vol.  iv., 
A  D   1406  1436      Edited  by  George  Bornett. 

Calendar  of  Docnments  reiatinf?  to  Scotland,  pre- 
served in  the  Pnblic  Record  Office.  Edited  by 
Joseph  Bain.     Vol.  i.  (1881). 

Calendars  of  the  Proceedings  in  Chancery,  Eliz. ; 
with  Examples  of  Proceedings  from  Ric.  ii.  Edited 
by  John  Bayley.     Vol.  m.  (1832).  folio. 

Ancient  L»ws  and  Institutes  of  England  :  com- 
prising Ii«ws  enacted  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings, 
with  Trannlation  of  the  Saxon  ;  the  Laws  called 
Edward  Confessor's  ;  the  Laws  of  William  the  (Ilon- 
qneror,  and  those  acribed  to  Henry  I.;  Monumenta 
Ecdesiastica  Anglicaoa,  from  7th  to  10th  century  ; 
and  Ancient  Latin  Version  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Laws.     Edited  by  Benjamin  Thorpe. 

State  Papers,  during  the  Reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  :  with  Indices  of  Persons  and  Places.  Vols. 
IV.  and  V. — Correspondence  relating  to  Scotland. 

Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  of  the 
Reigns  of  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  James 
1.,  preserved  in  the  Pnblic  Record  Office.  Edited 
by  Mary  Anne  Everett  Green.  Vol.  vm. — 1603- 
1610.  ;  Vol.  IX.— 1611-1618;  Vol.  x.— 16191623  ; 
Vol.  XI.— 1623-1625,  with  Addenda,  1603-1625. 

Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  of  the 
Reign  of  Charles  I.,  preserved  iu  the  Public  Record 
Office.  Edited  by  John  Bruce,  F.S.A.  Vol.  I.— 
1625-1626  ;  Vol.  n.— 1627-1628  ;  Vol.  in  —1628- 
1629 :  Vol.  IV.— 16291631. 

Calendar  of  State  Papers  relating  to  Scotland, 

Preserved  in  the  Public  Record  Office.  Edited  by 
[ark ham  John  Thorpe.  1858  Vol.  I.,  the  Scot- 
tish Series,  1509-1589.  Vol.  n.,  the  Scottish  Series, 
1589-1603 ;  an  Appendix  to  the  Scottish  Series, 
1543-1592 ;  and  the  State  Papers  relating  to  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots. 
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Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Coloaial  Series.  Edited 
by  W.  Noel  Salisbury,  an  Assistant  Record  Keeper. 
Vol.  I.— America  and  West  Indies,  1574-1660. 
This  Tolnme  deals  with  Colonial  Papers  in  the 
Public  Record  OfiSce,  the  India  Office,  and  the 
British  Museum. 

Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Foreign  Series,  of  the 
Reign  of  Edward  VL,  preserved  in  the  Public 
Record  Office.  1547-1553.  Edited  by  W.  B. 
Tnrnbnll,  Barrister-at-Law,  &c.     1861. 

Monumenta  Fraociscana.  Vol.  i.  Edited  by  J. 
S.  Brewer,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  English  Literature, 
King's  College,  Loudon.  The  volume  contains 
original  materials  for  the  history  of  the  settlement 
of  the  Order  of  St  Francis  in  England,  the  letters  of 
Adam  de  Marisco,  and  other  papers. 

Fasciculi  Zizaniornm  Magistri  Johannis  Wyclif 
cum  Tritico.  Ascribed  to  Thomas  Netter,  of 
Walden,  Provincial  of  the  Carmelite  Order  in  Eng- 
land, and  Confessor  to  King  Henry  the  Fifth. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Shirley,  M.A.,  Tutor 
and  late  Fellow  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  1858. 
This  work  gives  the  only  contemporaneous  account 
of  the  rise  of  the  Lollards. 

The  Bulk  of  the  Cronidis  of  Scotland ;  or,  A 
Metrical  Version  of  the  History  of  Hector  Boece  ; 
by  William  Stewart.  Vols,  i.,  ii.,  and  iii.  Edited 
by  W.  B.  Turnbull,  Barrister-at-Law.  1858.  This 
is  a  metrical  translation  of  a  Latin  Prose  Chronicle 
written  in  the  firs(  half  of  the  16th  century.  The 
narrative  begins  with  the  earliest  legends  and  ends 
with  the  death  of  James  I.  of  Scotland,  and  the 
"evil  ending  of  the  traitors  that  slew  him."  The 
peculiarities  of  the  Scottish  dialect  are  well  illus- 
trated in  this  version. 

Historia  Monasterii  S.  Angus tini  Cantuariensis, 
by  Thomas  of  Elmham,  formerly  Monk  and  Trea- 
sorer  of  that  Foundation.  Edited  by  Charles  Hard- 
wick,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St  Catharine's  Hall,  and 
Christian  Advocate  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
1858.  This  history  extends  from  the  arrival  of  St 
Augustine  in  Kent  until  1191. 

Ettlogium  (Historiarum  sive  Temporis) :  Chroni- 
con  ab  Orbe  condito  usque  ad  Annum  Domini  1366; 
a  monacho  qoodam  Malmesbiriensi  exaratum.  Vols. 
L,  IL,  and  IIL  Edited  by  F.  S.  Haydoo,  B.A. 
1858-1863.  This  is  a  Latin  Chronicle  extending 
from  the  Creation  to  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  IIL,  and  written  by  a  monk  of  Malmes- 
bnry,  about  the  year  1367.  A  continuation  carries 
the  history  of  England  down  to  the  year  1413. 

Memorials    of    Henry    the    Seventh  :    Bernardi 
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Andrete  Tbolosatit  Vita  Regis  Heorici  Septimi ; 
DeoQOD  ali»  qasedam  ad  eandem  Regem  speotantia. 
Edited  by  James  Gairdner,  1858.  The  oootonta  of 
this  volame  are — (1)  a  life  of  Henry  VII.,  by  bit 
poet  Laureate  and  biatoriographer,  Bernard,  Andr^ 
of  Toolonse,  witb  some  compositions  in  verse,  of 
wbicb  be  is  sopposed  to  bare  been  tbe  author  ;  (2) 
tbe  journals  of  Koger  Macbado  during  certain  em- 
bassies to  Spain  and  Brittany,  the  first  of  which 
had  reference  to  the  marriage  of  the  King's  son, 
Arthur,  with  Catherine  of  Arragon  ;  (3)  two  curious 
reports  by  envoys  sent  to  Spain  in  1505  touching 
the  succession  to  the  Crown  of  Castile,  and  a  pro- 
ject of  marriage  between  Henry  VII.  and  the  Queen 
of  Naples  ;  and  (4)  an  account  of  Philip  of  Castile's 
reception  in  England  in  1506.  Other  documents  of 
interest  are  f^iven  in  an  appendix. 

Munimeota  Gildhallse  Londoniensis  ;  Liber  Albns, 
Cuatumarum,  et  Liber  Horn,  in  archivis  Gildhallse 
asservati.  Vol.  i..  Liber  Albus.  Vol.  ii.  (in  Two 
Parts),  Liber  Cnstnmarum.  Vol.  ill ,  Translation 
of  the  Aoglo-Norman  Passages  in  Liber  Albus, 
Glossaries,  Appendices,  and  Index.  Edited  by 
Henry  Thomas  Riley,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law, 
18591862.  The  Liber  Albus,  compiled  by  John 
Carpenter,  Common  Clerk  of  the  City  of  London  in 
the  year  1419,  gives  an  account  of  the  laws,  regula- 
tions, and  institutions  of  that  City  in  the  12th, 
13th,  14th,  and  early  part  of  the  15th  centuries. 
The  Liber  Costumarum  was  compiled  in  the  early 
part  of  the  14th  century  during  the  reign  of  Edward 

II.  It  also  givas  an  account  of  the  laws,  regula- 
t  ions,  and  institutions  of  the  City  of  London  in  the 
12th,  13th,  and  early  part  of  the  14th  centuries. 

Chronica  Johannis  de  Oxenedes.  Edited  by  Sir 
Henry  Ellis,  K.H.,  1859.  Although  this  Chronicle 
tells  of  the  arrival  of  Hengist  and  Horsa,  it  sub- 
stantially begins  with  the  reign  of  King  Alfred,  and 
comes  down  to  1292.  It  is  particularly  valuable  for 
notices  of  events  in  the  eastern  portions  of  the 
Kingdom. 

A  collection  of  Politisal  Poems  and  Songs  relating 
to  English  History,  from  the  accession  of  Edward 

III.  to  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Vols.  i.  and  n. 
Edited  by  Thomas  Wright,  M.A. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  according  to  the 
several  Original  Authorities.  Vol.  I.,  Original 
Texts.  Vol.  II.,  Translation.  Edited  and  trans- 
lated by  Ben j amine  Thorpe,  Member  of  tbe  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Munich,  and  of  the  Society 
of  Netherlandish  Literature  at  Leyden.  1861. 
There  are  at  present  six  independent  manuscripts 
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of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  ending  in  different  years, 
and  written  in  different  parts  of  the  conntry.  In 
this  edition,  the  text  of  each  manuscript  is  printed 
in  oolnmns  on  the  same  page,  so  that  the  student 
may  see  at  a  glance  the  varions  changes  which 
ooonr  in  orthography. 

Letters  and  Papers  illnstrative  of  the  Reigns  of 
Richard  III.  and  Henry  VII.  Vols.  i.  and  n. 
Edited  by  James  Gairdner.  186M863.  The 
principal  contents  of  the  volumes  are  some  diplo- 
matic Papers  of  Richard  III.;  correspondence  be- 
tween Henry  VII.  and  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of 
Spain  ;  documents  relating  to  Edmund  de  la  Pole, 
Earl  of  Suffolk;  and  a  portion  of  the  correspondence 
of  Jamea  IV.  of  Scotland. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Manuscripts  relating  to 
the  History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Vol.  n. ; 
1066-1200.  Vol.  m.;  1200-1327.  By  Sir  Thomas 
Duffua  Hardy,  D.C.L.,  Deputy  Keeper  of  the 
Records.  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  publish 
notices  of  all  known  sonroes  of  British  history,  both 
printed  and  unprinted,  in  one  continued  sequence. 
The  materials,  when  historical  (as  distinguished 
from  biographical),  are  arranged  under  the  year  in 
which  the  latest  event  is  recorded  in  the  chronicle 
or  history,  and  not  under  the  period  in  which  its 
author,  real  or  supposed,  flourished.  Biographies 
are  enumerated  under  the  year  in  which  the  person 
commemorated  died,  and  not  under  the  year  in 
which  the  life  was  written.  A  brief  analysis  of 
each  work  has  been  added  when  deserving  it,  in 
which  original  portions  are  distinguished  from  mere 
compilations.  A  biographical  sketch  of  the  author 
of  each  piece  has  been  added,  and  a  brief  notice  of 
such  British  authors  as  have  written  on  historical 
subjects. 

ELoyal  and  other  Historical  Letters  illnstrative  of 
the  Reign  of  Henry  III.  Vol.  I.  1216-1235.  Vol. 
II.,  1236-1272.  Selected  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  W. 
W.  Shirley,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
1862-1866. 

•  Ricardi  de  Cirenoestria  Speculum  Historiale  de 
Gestis  Regnm  Anglise.  Vol.  I.,  447-871.  Vol.  n. 
872-1066.  Edited  by  John  E.  B.  Mayor,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  1863- 
1869.  Richard  of  Cirencester's  history,  in  four 
books,  extends  from  447  to  1066.  It  gives  many 
charters  in  favour  of  Westminister  Abbey,  and  a 
very  full  account  of  the  lives  and  miracles  of  the 
saints,  especially  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  whose 
reign  oceupiet  the  fourth  book.     A  treatise  on  tbie 
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Coronation,  by  William  of  Sadbary,  a  monk  oi 
Westminster,  fills  book  ii.  c.  3. 

Year  books  of  the  Reign  of  Edward  the  First, 
Years  20-21,  21-22.  30-31.  32-33,  and  33-35  Edw.  i.; 
EdUed  and  Tramlated  by  Alfred  John  Horwood, 
Barrister-at-law.  The  **  Year  Books "  are  the 
earliest  of  onr  Law  Reports.  They  contain  matter 
not  ooly  of  practical  utility  to  lawyers  in  the  present 
day,  but  also  illustrative  of  almost  every  branch  of 
history,  while  for  certain  philological  purposes  they 
hold  a  position  absolutely  unique. 

Leeohdoms,  Wortcunoing,  and  Starcraft  of  Early 
England  ;  being  a  Collection  of  Documents  illustrat- 
ing the  History  of  Science  in  this  Country  before 
the  Norman  Conquest,  Vols.  I.,  II.,  and  III. 
Collected  aud  edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  Oswald 
Cockayne,  M.A.     1864-1866. 

Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  the  Reign  of  Richard 
the  First.  Vol.  I.  : — Itiuerarium  Peregrioornm  et 
Gesta  Regis  Ricardi,  Vol.  II.  : — Epistols 
Cantuarienses  ;  the  Letters  of  the  Prior  and  Convent 
of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury  ;  1187  to  1199. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Stubbs,  M.A.,  Viear  of 
Navestock,  Essex,  and  Lambeth  Librarian.  1864- 
1865. 

The  Anglo-Latin  Satirical  Poets  and  Epigram- 
matists of  the  Twelfth  Century.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
Collected  and  edited  by  Thomas  Wright,  M.A., 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  National  Institute  of 
France  ( Academic  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles- 
Lettres).     1872. 

Materials  for  a  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry 
VII.,  from  original  Documents  preserved  in  the 
Public  Record  Office.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  William  Campbell,  M.A.,  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools.     1873-1877. 
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The  Qsnal  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  wm 
held  in  the  Committee-room  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  lo- 
titate,  on  Taesday  evening,  20fch  February.  On 
the  motion  of  Mr  Daniel  Ferguson,  Col.  Stirling  of 
Gargnonook  was  called  to  the  chair.  The  minutes  of 
former  meeting  having  been  read  by  Mr  Morris,  joint- 
secretary,  and  approved  of,  *  oommunication  waa 
submitted  from  the  Royal  Scottish  Geographical 
Society,  asking  that  a  delegate  should  be  appointed 
to  meet  with  the  B.S.G.S.  and  other  delegates  in 
Edinburgh,  and  draft  a  memorial  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Home  Secretary  in  favour  of  the  fitting  out  of  an 
Antartic  Expedition.  Col.  Stirling  was  unanimously 
appointed  delegate.  Col.  Stirling  having  submitted 
report  of  rainfall  in  Stirlingshire  for  1883,  thereafter 
introduced  Mr  Morris,  whose  very  able  paper  on 
'*  The  Glaciation  of  the  Forth  Valley  "  elicited  ex- 
pressions of  great  appreciation  from  members  pre- 
sent. "Notes  on  the  Flora  of  Stirlingshire'* 
(fourth  paper),  jointly  prepared  by  Col.  Stirling 
and  Mr  R.  Kidston,  waa  read  by  Col.  Stirling. 
Beautifully  prepared  specimens  of  the  plants 
alluded  to  in  the  paper  were  laid  on  the  table  for 
exhibition.  Votes  of  thanks  to  Col.  Stirling  and 
to  Mr  Morris  for  their  several  contributions  con- 
cluded the  business. 

RECORDS  OF  RAINFALL  IN  STIRLINGSHIRE 

FOR   1893. 

BT  COL.  STIRLING   OF  OABOUNNOCK. 

I  have  to  bring  before  you  this  evening  the  records 
of  the  rainfall  in  some  stations  scattered  over  dififer- 
ent  parts  of  the  county  of  Stirling.  Last  year  I 
was  able  to  bring  before  you  the  records  of  eight 
stations  for  the  year  1892,  and  now  I  have  the 
records  of  fourteen  stations  to  show  you.  And  I 
would  like  here  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  dif- 
ferent gentlemen  who  have  sent  them  to  me,  and  for 
the  kind  manner  in  wbioh  every  one  to  whom  I 
wrote  answered  my  enquiries.  I  have  summarized 
the  different  records  in  the  accompanying  table  (see 
Table  I.),  beginning  at  the  east  end  of  the  county 
and  woiking  west.  It  is  very  remarkable,  on  com- 
paring the  rftinfall  at  the  different  stations,  to  note 
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the  exiraordioftry  differasM  ther«  is  between  them 
and  that  often  at  places  only  a  few  miles  apart. 
For  instance,  at  Old  Polmaise  Gardens  there  were 
24*96  in.  of  rain,  and  at  Glengyle,  at  the  head  of 
Looh  Katrine,  380  feet  above  the  sea,  and  still  in 
the  connty,  there  were  91*90  in.  Again,  at  No.  3 
Reservoir,  Tonoh  Moir,  there  were  37*90  in.,  and  at 
Oargnnnock  House  37*89  in.,  and  at  Earl's  Burn 
Reservoir,  which  is  as  the  orow  flies  as  nearly  as , 
possible  3  miles  distance  from  eaoO|  there  were 
49*20  in.,  or  nearly  12  inches  di£ferenoe  in  the  rain- 
fall. Last  year  I  said  that  Ben  Lomond,  with  its 
74*50  in.  of  rainfall,  beat  the  record  of  the  oonnty, 
but  I  did  not  then  know  of  Glengyle  ;  and  yon  will 
observe  that  this  year  Glengyle,  with  91*20  in., 
beats  Ben  Lomond  with  its  72*70  in.  by  more  than 
19  inches.  From  the  table  yon  will  see  that  at  most 
of  the  stations  December  was  the  rainiest  month  of 
the  year.  The  greatest  rainfidl  in  24  hours  at 
Bnchlyvie  was  1*^  in.  in  October,  and  the  Rev.  Mr 
Macdonald,  who  keeps  the  register  there,  remarks 
on  the  rainfall  for  last  year  : — '*  Rainfall  less  than 
average  of  recent  years,  but  3*49  in.  more  than  in 
1889.  The  deficiency  is  net  cansed  so  much  by 
oontinnons  tracts  of  dry  weather,  for  the  daya  on 
which  rain  fell  (222)  were  rather  more  than  on  each 
of  the  two  preceding  years,  as  from  the  lightness  of 
the  general  rainfall  from  March  to  September,  both 
inclusive,  being  8*84  in.  less  than  the  average  of  the 
last  fonr  years  for  the  same  period.  The  total — 
4300  in.,  is  5*15  in.  less  than  the  average  of  the 
last  fonr  yesrs." 

Captain  Dundas  of  Ochtertyre  has  kindly  sent 
me  the  record  of  the  rainfall  there  for  the 
last  ten  years  (see  Table  II.),  which,  although  it 
is  not  in  our  county,  I  have  embodied  in  my  paper 
as  it  borders  so  closely  upon  it. 

Mr  M'Dougall  has  also  handed  me  the  records 
from  Cansewayhead,  just  over  the  boundary  of 
the  oonnty,  for  the  last  four  months  of  last  year. 
They  are — for  September,  1*447  in. ;  October, 
4*239  in.;  November,  3*427  in.  ;;December,  6*906 
in.  It  is  instructive  to  compare  this  rainfall 
with  that  at  Polmaise  Gardens  and  Ochtertyre,  all 
three  places  being  in  the  Carse.  The  greater  rain- 
fall at  Cansewayhead  being,  I  suppose,  cansed  by 
its  proximity  to  the  Abbey  Craig  and  the  Oohils. 

The  rainfall  for  the  present  year  up  to  the  18th  of 
this  month  has  been  17*37  in.  at  Gargunnock,  and 
up  to  to-day  (20th  Feb.)  14*42  in.  at  Victoria  Place, 
so  that  if  it  goes  on  this  year  as  it  has  began,  I  will 
have  a  remarkable  rainfall  to  ohroniole  next  season. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  FLORA  OF  STIRLINGSHIRE. 

[Fourth  Papbe.] 

By  Col.  Stirling  of  Garounnock  and  Robert 
KiDSTON,  F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S. 

lo  oontinnanoe  of  the  work  of  the  Society*  we  beg 
to  1*7  before  you  the  retalts  of  the  excarsions  mmde 
last  season  with  the  object  of  workiog  oat  the  Flora 
of  Sttrlingshire. 

As  yoa  may  remember  when  the  reiDvestiga- 
tion  of  the  Conoty  Flora  was  taken  np  by  the 
Society,  it  was  agreed  to  include  in  tha  lists  only 
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those  speoies  whose  records  were  accompanied  by 
satisfactory  vouched  specimess.  It  is  annecessary 
for  us  to  go  into  the  reasons  why  this  rale  was 
found  necessary.  Therefore,  though  several  of  the 
plants  we  include  as  new  to  our  lists  had  been 
previously  recorded,  still,  until  the  past  season,  we 
had  failed  to  find  any  herbarium  specimens  to  con- 
firm the  records. 

We  have  beside  us  a  list  of  about  90  species 
and  varieties    which    have    been    recorded    from 
the  County  of  Stirling,  but  of  which  up  to, the 
present  time  we  have  seen  no  specimens.      Somd  of 
these  are  unquestionably  errors  of  locality.      In 
some  cases  where  the  locality  was  given  for  the 
plant,  it  has  been  found  that  it  had  been  referred 
to  the  wrong  county.      In  other  cases  we  have  the 
strongest    ground  for    believing    that    the    plant, 
though  really  found  in  political  Stirlingshire,  was 
not  in  botaniccU  Stirlingshire,  from  which  all  north 
of  the  river  Forth  is  excluded.      Some  of  the  re- 
puted Stirlingshire  records  probably  came  from  this 
botanically  excluded  part  of  the  county.    Then  again 
some  ot  the  reputed  occurrences  of  certain  species 
of  the  genera  Rosa,  Rubus,  and  Salix  require  to 
be    confirmed.      These    genera    have    been    care- 
fully revised  lately  by  specialists,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  the  oldei  identifications  of  these  groups 
are  frequently  open  to  doubt,  and  possibly  the  same 
plant  is  included  in  our  lists  under  a  different  name. 
In  passing,  we  may  say,  that  in  all  these  critical 
genera,  we  have  referred  our  plants  for  identification 
or  confirmation  to  botanists  who  are  competent  to 
give  a  judgment  on  such  forms.     And  finally,  con- 
tained among  these  90  records  for  which  we  have 
not  seen  any  specimens,  there  are  undoubtedly  some 
errors  of  identification.     But  notwithstanding  what 
has  been  said,  and  making  all  allowance  for  error, 
many  of  these  desiderated  90  records  are  of  plants 
which  one  can  scarcely  doubt  do  occur  in  the  county. 
The  extraordinary  thing  is  that  several  of  them  have 
not  been  found  by  us  ere  now.     They  are  got  both  to 
the  north  and  south  of  us,  and  we  still  hope  to  find 
or  re-fiod  many  of  them,  but  from  our  knowledge 
of  the  county  Flora,  I  think  we  may  safely  say  they 
are  not  common.     We  make  these  remarks  to  show 
how  much  still  remains  to  be  done. 

Last  spring  and  summer  a  good  many  excursions 
were  made  to  various  parts  of  the  county  in  districts 
1,  2,  and  3.  No  excursion  was  made  in  district  4. 
The  great  majority  of  these  trips  were  in  district  1, 
though  several  were  in  district  2,  but  only  one  in 
district  3.    The  result  of  ^ar  labours  was  the  ftddi« 
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iion  of  22  ipeoioo  and  6  Tarieties  new  to  our  lists. 
Id  addition  to  this,  and  perhaps  not  less  important, 
were  many  new  district  records.  These  are  all 
shown  in  the  appended  table,  the  species  new  to 
oar  oonnty  being  marked  by  a  *. 

The  following  notes  on  a  few  of  the  plants  met 
with  last  season  are  desirable  : — 

BanunculustrichophyUus,  Chaix.  was  got  two  years 
ago  in  Mngdook  Loch,  bat  the  original  speci- 
mens were  imperfect.  The  plant  was  got  by 
dredging  in  water  aboat  6  ft.  deep,  where  it  seems 
to  flower  and  perfect  its  seed  withoat  ever  coming 
to  the  surface.  To  collect  water  plants  soccessfally 
it  is  absolrtely  necessary  to  dredge  from  a  boat,  as 
several  British  spedes  can  only  be  got  in  good  con- 
dition, if  got  at  all,  by  this  means  of  oolleotiog. 

Barbarea  strkta^  Androz.— was  recorded  some 
years  ago  by  Mr  G.  Horn,  and  gaided  by  his  direc- 
tions, we  fonnd  it  last  season  in  the  original 
locality.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Scotland. 

Hypericum  hirsutum,  L ,  has  only  been  fonnd  in 
one  locality.  This  is  one  of  those  species  for  whose 
scarcity  in  Stirlingshire  it  is  difficult  to  account. 
We  have  specially  looked  for  this  plant  in  the 
county  for  some  years,  and  as  yet  have  only  met 
with  it  in  one  locality. 

Subua  ChamcBmorus,  L.  (The  Cloudberry), 
though  only  met  with  by  us  in  one  place,  was  there 
in  most  extraordinary  ahandance.  It  covers  a 
large  extent  of  the  muir  between  the  Laird's  Hill 
and  the  Black  Hill  reservoir  near  Kilsyth. 

PuUcaria  dysenUrica, — Gaertn.  though  an  old 
county  record,  is  very  rare,  and  we  only  have  it 
from  one  locality,  where,  however,  it  seems  to  be 
established. 

Andromeda  poU/olia,  L.,  is  also  rare,  and  as  yet 
we  have  only  collected  \t  from  one  of  the  oarse 
mosses. 

In  our  lastteport  we  mention  that  Typlia  lati/olia, 
included  in  our  second  report,  required  confirma- 
tion. This  year  we  found  it  near  Mugdock,  so  the 
record  for  the  county  holds  good.  The  plant 
originally  supposed  to  be  this  species  has  been 
shewn  from  more  perfect  material  to  belong  to 
Typha  angusti/olia. 

Two  very  interesting  varieties  of  Potamogeton 
were  collected  last  year.  P.  polygoni/oUm  var, 
peeudqfltiUanSf  Syme,  and  P,  criapuSt  var.,  serrulatue 
Regl  and  Maack.  The  former  seemingly  depends 
on  conditions  of  environment,  and  the  latter  is 
apparently  a  hybridt 
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Several  of  our  new  reoords  are  evidently  introdao- 
tioQS  or  garden  escapee,  each  as  Papaver  Argemone 
L,  Lepmium  gativum,  L,  PoUrUiUa  norvegica,  L. 
Archangelica  officinalis — Hoffio,  (oar  attention  hav- 
ini;  been  drawn  to  the  locality  for  this  plant  by  Mr 
Morris)  Peuceidanum  sativum,  Benth,  Onopordon 
Acanthiwnt  L.,  Nardsaus  Pseudo'tiarcisntSt  L, 

The  third  report  broasht  ap  the  number  of 
species  we  had  met  with  to  751  and  48  varieties.  With 
those  added  last  year,  the  nambers  now  are — 773. 
Their  distribmtion  is  as  follows  : — 

No.  NAME.  ,  Districts 

12    3 

*15    Ranunculus  trichophylllas,  Chaix.  x  •    - 

186  „  truncatus  Hiern,  var.  flabellatus,  \ 

Dumort.  x  -     - 

*50&  Nuphar  luteum  Sm.,  var.  intermedium.  x  •     - 

54    Papaver  Rhseas,  L.  x  -     • 

*56  ,,        argemone,  L.  -  x     • 

68    Meconopsis  cambrica.  Vig.  -  •     x 
*766  Nasturtium  officinale,  B.  Br.,  var.  siifolium, 

(Reich.)  Koch.  x  • 

77  „  sylvestre,  R.  Br.  x  - 

*82    Barbarea  stricta,  Andrz.  x  • 

121&  Gamelina  sativa  Krantz,  var.  foetida,  Fr.  -  x 

141     Lepidiura  sativum,  L.  x  - 

222    Stellaria  nemorum,  L.  -  x 

*270    Hypericum  hirsutum,  L.  x  - 

295  Geranium  sylvaticum,  L.  -  x 

296  „  pratense,  L.  -  x 
*418  Rubus  fissus,  Lindl.  x 
*442  ,,  mucronatus,  Blox.  x 
*455  „  Radula,  Weihe.  x 
*474  ,,  GsMius,  L.  X 
*  ,,  infestuB,  Weihe.  x 
*476  ,,      Chamsemorus,  L,  x 

482  Fragaria  elatior,  Ehrh.  -  x 

*483  Fotentilla  norvegica,  L.  x  x 

579  Myriophyllum  spicatum,  L.  -  x 

617  Gonium  maculatum,  L.  -  x 

*665  Archangelica  officinalis,  Hoffm.  x  • 

*669  Peucedanum  sativum,  Benth.  x  - 

724  Scabiosa  arvensis,  L.  -  x 

*751  Pulicaria  dysenterica,  Gsertn.  x  • 


* 


*769&  Matricaria  chamomilla,  L.,  var.  discoidea.        -    x 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


*811  Oaopordon  acanthium,  L. 

910  Vaccinium  Oxycoccus,  L. 

913  .,         Myrtillus,  L. 

*917  Andromeda  Polifolia,  L. 

948  Lysimachia  thyrsiflora,  L. 

985  Symphytum  officinale,  L. 
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Ko.                                  NAMB.  Districts. 

12  8 

999    Myosotis  Arvensis,  Hoffm.  -  -  x 

1036    Linaria  viscida,  Moeach.  x  -  - 

1051     VeroDica  penica  Poir.  -  x  - 

1073    Pedicular  is  sylvatioa,  L.  x  • 

1137     Staobys  palustris,  L.  •  x  - 

*1216&  Polygonam  amphibiam,  L.,   var.   terrestre 

Fries.  x  -  - 

1280    Salix  pentrandra,  L.  -  x  - 

1295       ,,     cinerea,  L.  -  x  - 

1315     Empetram  nigrum,  L.  -  x  - 

*1320  Taxus  baccata,  L.  -  -  x 

1371     Iris  Pseudacorus,  L.  -  x  - 

*1380  Narcissus  Pseudo-narcissus,  L.  x  -  - 

1422    Nartheciura  ossifragum,  Huds.  -  x  - 

1450    Juncus  maximus,  D.C.  -  x  - 

1453         „        campestris,  D.C.  -  x  - 

*1456  Typba  angustifolia,  L.  x  -  - 

1459     Sparganium  simplex,  Huds.  x  -  - 

1480    Potamogeton  polygonifolius,  Pour.  •  x  - 

*1 480J  , ,  polygonifolius,  Pour,  var.  paeudo- 

fluitans,  Synie.  •  x  • 

*1496c  ,,  crispus,  L.,  var.  serrulatus  Regelf 

and  Maack.  •  x  • 

1502           ,,            pusillus,  L.  -  X  - 

1539    Scirpus  sylvaticus,  L.  x  -  - 

1543  Eriophorum  vaginatum,  L.  -  x  - 

1544  ,,  angusti folium,  Rotb.  -  x  • 
1600  Carex  pendnla,  Huds.  x  -  - 
*1621  ,,  paludosa,  Gkx>d.  x  -  - 
*1694  Melica  nutans,  L.  x  -  - 
1785  Gystopteris  fragilis,  Bentb.  -  x  - 
1789  Polysticbum  lobatum,  Presl.  -  -  x 
1822    Lycopodium  Selago,  L.  -  x  • 

la  conclusion  we  have    again   to  thank  tboRe 

botanists  wbo  in  past  years  have  assisted  as  in  oor 
diffionlties,  for  help  in  the  present  report. 


THE  GLACIATION  OP  THE  FORTH  VALLEY. 
By  David  B.  Morris. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

No  period  of  geological  history  has  within  recen^ 
years  excited  more  interest  among  scientists,  o^ 
attracted  a  greater  amount  of  popular  attention 
than  that  generally  known  as  the  '*  Glacial  epoch," 
or  '*  Ice  Age."  After  much  controversy,  the  fact  of 
the  existence  of  a  glacial  epoch  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted, and  recent  discussion  has  centred  round  the 
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qneiBtion  of  the  oante  of  this  ice  age.  The  theory 
most  generally  accepted,  is  that  pot  forward  by  Dr 
Croll  in  **  Climate  and  Time,"  advocated  by  Prof. 
James  Geikie  in  **  The  Great  Ice  Age,"  and  more 
recently  argaed  with  great  force  by  Sir  Robert 
Ball  in  **The  Gaose  of  an  Ice  Age/'  The  cause 
assigned  by  these  scientists  is  purely  astronomical. 
At  certain  reonrring  periods,  owing  to  the  state  of 
the  eceentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  and  the  position 
of  the  line  of  the  equinoxes,  the  summer  in  a  hemi- 
sphere (northern  or  southern)  is  contracted  to  a 
minimum,  while  the  winter  is  expanded  to  a 
maximum  number  of  days.  The  e£fect  of  these  con- 
ditions is  that  in  the  higher  latitudes,  the  accumula- 
tion of  snow,  consolidated  into  ice  by  pressure, 
which  has  fallen  during  the  long,  cold  winter,  is 
greater  than  the  sun  is  able  to  melt  during  the  short, 
fierce  summer.  The  result  is  the  formation  of  a 
mass  of  ice  coTering  up  the  whole  of  the  land  for  a 
considerable  distance  round  the  pole,  and  stretching 
far  into  what  are  now  temperate  regions.  While 
this  condition  of  things  exists,  what  is  called  a 
glacial  age  lasts.  Sir  Robert  Ball  shows  that  the 
uorthern  and  southern  hemispheres  are  subject  to 
glacial  conditions  alternately.  Ice  aces,  moreover, 
appear  in  groups,  the  period  of  time  l>etween  each 
age  in  a  group,  as  applicable  to  one  hemisphere, 
being  estimated  on  astronomical  grounds  at  21,000 
years.  Between  each  group,  an  enormous  period 
of  time  must  elapse.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  let 
it  be  understood  that  when  referring  hereafter  to 
the  '*  Ice  Age,"  the  last  glacial  age  only  is  meant. 
Thit  is  the  meaning  usually  intended  by  the  ex* 

Sresston.  The  evidence  of  geology  strikingly  con- 
rms  the  truth  of  the  astronomical  theory  of  a 
succession  of  glacial  periods.  It  has  been  proved 
that  such  periods  "lasting  for  thousands  of  years 
must  alternate  with  equally  prolonged  periods  of 
genial  conditions"  ("Great  Ice  Age,"  page  169.) 
The  ice  epoch  was  not  one  long  continuous  age  of 
ice,  but  was  interrupted  by  milder  periods,  during 
which  the  ice  disappeared  from  the  low  lying  parts 
of  the  country,  and  may  even  have  vanished  tor  a 
time  altogether.  Indeed,  evidence  exists,  more  or 
less  satisfactory  of  the  former^action  of  ice  in  almost 
all  the  British  sedimentary  strata  even  so  far  back 
as  those  of  Silurian  and  Cambrian  times.  Prof. 
James  Geikie  gives  an  account  of  such  indications 
in  "  The  Great  Ice  Age,"  appendix,  note  A. 

OBOLOGICAL  ETIDBNCES. 

The  principal  evidences  of  the  ice  age  are  the 
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boolder  olay,  perched  blocks,  the  Karnes  beds  and 
glaciated  rock  surfaces. 

(1.)  Boulder  day  or  till  is  nsaally  a  tongh, 
tenacious  clay,  very  difficult  to  excavate,  as  it  will 
not  blast  like  solid  rock,  end  almost  defies  the  pick 
and  shovel  of  the  navvy.  It  has  the  appearance  of 
having  been  consolidated  under  extreme  pressure. 
This  clay  is  usually  full  of  blocks  of  stone  of  all 
sizes  from  mere  pebbles  up  to  huge  boulders  weigh- 
ing hundreds  of  tons.  The  stones  are  subject  to  no 
method  of  arrangement  and  are  scattered  indiscri- 
minately through  the  mass.  All  have  a  peculiar 
worn  appearance,  not  rounded  like  water-worn 
pebbles,  but  having  the  sharp  angles  smoothed 
away.  Their  surfaces  are  covered  with  scratches 
known  as  striae.  The  boulders  are  generally  of  the 
rock  of  adjoining  districts,  and  the  beds  in  iUu 
from  which  they  have  been  derived  o%n  be  traced. 
Soms  have  travelled  for  a  considerable  distance,  and 
by  tracing  the  boulders  back  to  their  source,  a 
valuable  means  of  determining  the  direction  of  the 
transporting  agency  is  provided. 

(2  )  Perched  blocks  or  erratics.  These  are  scattered 
all  over  any  country  which  has  been  subjected  to 
glacisl  conditions.     Wordsworth  says  : — 

"  A  huge  stone  in  sometimes  seen  to  lie 
Couched  on  the  bald  top  of  an  eminence, 
Wonder  to  all  who  do  the  same  espy 
By  what  means  it  could  hither  come  and  whence." 

These  boulders  are  to  be  seen  lying  on  the  open 
hillside,  sometimes  so  singularly  placed  as  to  have 
given  rise  to  a  local  myth.  Such  names  as  "Witches' 
Stone'*  or  **Carlin  Stone"  are  frequently  applied 
to  them.  They  have  undoubtedly  been  transported 
by  the  glacial  flow,  and  can  usually  be  traced  to 
their  source. 

(3.)  The  Karnes  deposUa  are  a  series  of  mounds 
and  ridges  of  sand  and  gravel,  sometimes  running 
continuously  for  miles,  and  often  so  artificial  looking 
as  to  be  readily  taken  for  the  work  of  man.  Two 
local  deposits  have  been  respectively  mistaken  for 
the  Roman  wall  and  a  serpent  mound.  They  are 
undoubtedly  formed  of  morainic  matter  of  the 
glacial  age,  but  to  clear  up  all  the  questions  con- 
nected with  their  origin  would  be  a  task  of  extreme 
difficulty. 

(4.)  Oladated  Surfaces,  The  rock  lying  under- 
neath these  glacial  deposits  is  found  to  yield  im- 
portant evidence  of  the  existence,  nature  and  direc- 
tion of  the  glacial  flow.  To  the  consideration  of 
such  evidence  afiforded  by  the  rooks  of  our  own 
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looAlity,  I  ahall  draw  yoar  attention  partionUrly 
in  this  paper. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  GLACIAL 
COMDITIONS. 

The  effects  of  a  glacial  elimate  are  to  be  traced 
well  into  the  temperate  aones  of  both  northern  and 
sonthern  hemispheres.  The  sonthern  hemisphere 
may  be  said  to  be  endnring  a  glacial  age  at  the 
present  time.  The  vast  mass  of  ice  which  encircles 
the  sonth  pole,  and  which  Sir  J.  C.  Ross  foand  to 
present  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  all  further  pro- 
gress, stretches  into  a  mnch  lower  latitude  than  the 
mass  of  ice  fringing  the  north  pole.  The  land  which 
has  been  proved  to  exist  within  the  antarctic  circle  is 
at  present  buried  beneath  an  overwhelmiog  ioe  cap, 
such  as  covered  Britain  in  the  ice  age.  The  southern 
hemisphere  has,  however,  endured  more  rigorous 
conditioos  than  at  present,  for  in  New  Zealand  the 
marks  of  the  glacial  period  are  described  as  un- 
equivocal. (G.  F.  Wright,  *'  Man  and  the  Glacial 
Period,"  citing  G.  E.  Manneriog,  <*Tbe  New 
Zealand  Alps.")  Darwin  speaks  of  the  Patagonian 
glaciers  having  been  formerly  of  much  greater 
extent,  and  of  erratic  boulders  being  found  in 
neighbouriog  regions  far  from  the  place  of  their 
origin.  (Darwin,  '*  Voyage  of  the  Beagle,"  Chap. 
XI.)  In  North  America  the  evidences  of  glaoiation 
are  most  distinctly  traceable -all  over  Canada,  and  as 
far  south  in  the  United  States  as  Missouri  and 
Kentucky.  Ao  excellent  account  of  the  work  done 
by  American  geologists  in  the  field  of  glacial  investi- 
gation is  given  by  Professor  G.  F.  Wright  in  his 
volume  ou  "  Man  and  the  Glacial  Period."  On  the 
continent  of  Europe  the  ice  sheet  extended,  at  the 
climax  of  the  ice  age,  as  far  as  the  south  of  Holland, 
Saxony  and  Silesia,  and  also  over  a  considerable  area 
of  Central  Russia,  east  of  which  the  evidences 
become  less  distinct.  (James  Geikie,  "Prehistoric 
Europe.")  In  Britain,  the  whple  of  Scotland, 
Ireland  and  Wales,  and  that  portion  of  England 
north  of  a  line  connecting  the  Bristol  Channel  with 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  show  the  traces  of  the 
glacial  period.  The  higher  lying  portions  of  the 
country  formed  icefields  where  the  snow  accummu- 
lated,  and  from  which  the  glacial  streams  flowed 
outwards  in  all  directions  towards  the  sea.  In 
Scotland  there  seem  to  have  been  four  such  centres 
of  distribution — one  in  the  Highlands  of  Ross  and 
Sutherland,  one  in  the  Grampians  of  Inverness-shire 
and  Perthshire,  one  in  the  uplands  of  Galloway,  and 
ooe  in  the  region  of  Hartfell  and  Broadlaw.    The 
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glaoiation  of  onr  own  locality  wm  d«e  to  the  second 
named,  slightly  modified  by  the  fourth.  From  the 
Highland  region  north-weet  of  Stirling,  the  iee  flowed 
down  what  are  now  the  Falleys  of  the  Forth  and 
Teitb,  out  by  the  Firth  of  Forth  to  the  German 
Ooeao. 

THl  OBimN  OF  THB   FOBTH  VALLEY. 

To    atndy  the   evidences  of  glaciation  in  this 
district    is    to    bring    ns    face    to  face    with    the 
problem    of    the    origin    ef  the    present    sarface, 
and     that     inFoUes    the     consideration    of     thj 
whole    geological    stmctore   of   the   region.      The 
principal  feature  in  the  scenery  of  the  district  is 
the  wide,  opeo  ralley  through  which  the  Forth  and 
its  tributaries  flow,  bound^  on  the  west  by  the 
Grampians,  on  the  north  by  the  Braes  of  Doune  and 
the  Ochils,  and  on  the  south  by  the  range  of  the 
GarguuDOck  and  Touch  Hills.  That  the  existence  of 
the  valley    is  largely    due    to  enormous  denuda- 
tion,  there  can   be  little  doubt.     Its  origin  i?oes 
back  to  very  early  geological  times.       We  find  a 
great  fault  where   the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  the 
Clackmannanshire    coal   field    join    the    Old    Red 
Sandstone  Rocks  of  the  Ochil  range,  the  result  of 
which  is  that  the  former  rocks,  though  more  recent 
in  date,   occupy  a  considerably  lower  level  than 
those  of  the  Ochils.     In  the  Clackmannanshire  coal 
measures  themseWes   there   occurs  a  succession  of 
faults,  by  which  the  strata  are  thrown  down  to  the 
south  to  a  depth  of  not  less  than  1900  feet.      (Mac- 
Laren  '*  Geology  of  Fife  and  the  Lothians,"  page 
207.)      On  the  south  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  a  corres- 
ponding series  of  faults  appears  in  the  Lothiaos,  by 
which  the  strata  are  thrown  down  to  the  north  in  a 
corresponding  manner.       The  result  of  the  earth 
movements  causing  these  faults  would  undoubtedly 
be  a  great,  hollow  trough  in  what  is  now  the  valley 
of  the  river  and  Firth  of  Forth,  even  though  tnat 
hollow    followed    the    axis    of    an    anticline    or 
arch,   a  circumstance   which  is  of  not  unfrequent 
occurrence  in  the   great  valleys  of  this  country. 
The  existence  of   this  depression   would  give  the 
agencies  of  denudation  full  play  for  their  work  of 
destruction.      The    extent  of   this  work   may   be 
gauged  if  we  consider  the  height  of  the  rock  on 
which  Stirling  Castle  now  stands.     Stirling  Castle 
rock  is   typical  of  a  aeries  of  similar  crags  which 
appear  in  midland  Scotland.     It  consistu  of  a  mass 
of  dolerite  overlying  strata  of  Carboniferous  sand- 
stone,  limestone,   and  shale.      The  oriein  of    its 
peculiar   formation    is   doe    to    the   influence    of 
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l^eologioal   struotnre    on   aobfleqaent    denadation. 
The  hard  cap  of  dolerite  has  not  only  snooesafnlly 
resisted  the  denudation  which  efiiaoed  the  overlyini; 
and  BorroandiD^  strata,  bat  it  has  protected  the 
softer  rooks  underlying.     The  calmstone,  or  altered 
shale,  of  the  Gowan  Hill  is  a  well-known  example. 
The  rook  of  Stirling  Castle  stands  about  350  feet 
high.     We  must  also  take  into  aooount  the  depth 
of  the  hollow  underneath  the  clay  of  the   oarse. 
This  at  Causewayhead  amonnts  to  no  less  than  216 
feet  (D.  Milne  Home  ** Estuary  of  the  Forth"  page 
16),  while  at  Raploch  it  is  80  feet,  (D.  Milne  Home 
"Ancient  Water  Lines "  page  125),  although  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Oraisforth  the  rock  oomes  almost 
to  the  surface,  and  the  clay  is  but  a  few  feet  in 
depth.     Let  us  assume  the  depth  of  the  hollow  to 
be   100  feet,  and  we   have  a  mass  of  solid  rook, 
n^easuring  vertically  450  feet,  worn  away,  while  the 
depth  of  rock  which  overlay  the  dolerite  cannot 
even  be  guessed  at.     It  must  have  been  consider- 
able,    as    the    structure    of    the    basalt    is    that 
of    a    rock    consolidated    under    great    pressure. 
It     must      be      borne      in      mind      that      this 
enormous    work     has    not     been    done    a^     one 
period.      It    would   be  a   mistake  to  ascribe  the 
hollowing  out  of  the  Forth  valley  to  the  agencies 
of  the  ice  age  alone.     The  work  has  been  carried  on 
through  long-continued  ages,  since  earth  movements 
caused  the  faults  before  mentioned  as  far  back  pro- 
bably as  PalaBozoic  times.     The    sea  has  been  an 
important  factor  in  the  work,  and  bo  doubt  also 
the  conditions  of  previous  glacial  periods.    Wheth  er 
or  not  the  faults  in  the  Clackmannanshire  coalfield 
Bbowed  at  the  surface  when  they  originated,  they 
do  not  do  so  now  in  the  very  slightest  degree,  and 
it  is  only  by  the  operations  of  the  miner  that  we 
know  of  their  existence  at  all.     Had  there  been  a 
layer  of  dolerite  intercalated  with  the  strata  of  the 
coalfield,  to  form  a  protecting  cap,   there   would 
now  have  existed  a  series  of  crags  like  the  Abbey 
Craig  and  Stirling  Castle  rock   rising  out   of  the 
ClAckmannanshire  plain. 

While  thus  we  seek  an  earlier  origin  for  the 
valley  of  the  Forth,  there  is  no  chance  of  mistaking 
the  work  of  the  ice  of  the  glacial  age  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  surface.  Let  us  look  at  the  range  of 
hills  which  encloses  the  valley  on  the  north. 
Everywhere  we  find  a  smooth,  flowing,  rounded 
nootour.  From  Uam  Var,  the  Braes  of  Donne  and 
Cromlix  Moor,  across  the  valley  of  the  Allan  to  the 
top  of  Dumyat  and  Ben  Clench,  there  is  a  general 
absence  of  abrupt  peaks  or  sharp  ridges.      If  we 
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torn  to  the  platetn  of  the  Touch  Hills,  we  find  the 
tame  appearance.      It  is  only  where,  owiog  to  the 
ateepness  of  the  slope,  and  oooseqnent  al«eDce  of 
protecting  bonlder  clay  or  soil  and  exposure  of  the 
rook  to  the  action  of  the  weather  and  the  erosion  of 
streaiDB,    that   we  find   the  flowing  oatline  of  the 
hills  broken  by  cliff  or  soarr.     Everywhere  the  sur- 
face has  been  smoothed   and  moulded  under  the 
tremendous  planing  action  of  the  ice  sheet.      The 
most  noticeable  exceptions  to  this  general  smooth- 
ness of  outline  are  the  dolerite  crags  to  which  re- 
ference has  been  made.      These  merit  some  further 
attention  at  this  stage.      In  our  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood,  the  cliffs  of  Saochie,  Polmaise.  Eing*s 
Park,  Stirling  Castle,  and  Abbey  Craig  belong  to 
the  same  category.      The  Castle  rock  may  be  taken 
as  typical  of  all.     We  find   that  it  presents  the 
appearance   of  a  steep   cliff  facing   west   with    a 
gradual  slope  to  the  east.     To  bosses  of  this  descrip- 
tion  the  term  "  crag  and  tail "  has  been  i4>plied. 
The  direction  of  the  ice  current  was  from  the  north- 
west.    How  is  it  then  that  the  Castle  rock  presents 
its  steep  front  more  or  less  in  the  direction  from 
which  tlM>  current  flowed  ?    If  the  formation  of  the 
crag  were  entirely  due  to  denudation,  unaffected 
by      any    other     consideration,     its     appearance 
would  be    exactly    the    opposite.      The    smooth, 
sloping  surface  would  face  the  current,  and  the 
steep  face  would  point  east.     When  we  examine  the 
underlying  strata,  however,  we  find  that  they  dip 
east  at  an  angle  oif  10  degrees.     This  can  be  seen  at 
Raploch  Quarry,  at  the  shale  beds  above  the  skating 
pond,  and  indeed  everywhere  that  the  strata  have 
been  exposed  either  naturally  or  by  borings.     The 
dolerite  of  the  Castle  rock  is,  we  know,  an  old  in- 
trusive  lava  flow,  and  has  the  same  dip  as  the  strata 
between  which  it  has  been  thrust.     The  slope  of  the 
hill  to  the  east  is  therefore  very  much  the  natural 
dip  of  the  strata.     It  follows  from  this  that  as  the 
strata  dip  east,  the  cliff  will  face  west.     Thia  is  the 
oase  with  the  Stirling  Castle  rock  and  most  of  the 
other  similar  crags  in  the  midlands  of  Scotland. 
Corstorphine  Hill,  Edinburgh,   is  an  exception  to 
the  others,  but  follows  the  same  geological  rule. 
There  the  cliff  faces  east,  but  the  underlying  strata 
dip  west. 

SHAPING  OF  THB  SUBFAGIS. 

Evidence  of  the  wearing  action  of  the  slacial 
flow,  are,  however,  not  wanting  on  the  Stirling 
rock.  Glacial  striae  will  be  mentioned  shortly.  A 
very  slight  examination  of  the  hill  shows  that  it  is 
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tnarked  by  »  seriei  of  Talleya  or  hollows  raoDiog  in 
»  direotion  almost  ezaotly  45*  N.W.-S.B.  There 
are  (1)  the  wide  open  valley  between  the  Ladivs* 
Rock  and  the  caatle,  (2)  the  narrow  gully  immedi- 
ately north  of  the  Castle  where  the  powder  magssine 
is  placed,  (3)  the  d«ep  hollow  (partly  artificial) 
where  the  Ballaogeioh  road  runs,  (4)  a  well  marked 
valley  immediately  north  of  Ballangeioh  cemetery, 
(5)  a  broad,  shallow  hollow,  socoeeded  by  a  broad, 
low  moond,  the  slope  to  the  north  of  which  is  very 
steep  and  long,  (6)  a  narrow  hollow,  followed  by  a 
■mailer  monnd  the  northern  slope  of  which  again 
sinks  to  a  lower  level.  Between  this  and  the  Mote 
Hill  is  the  next  hollow  (7)  which  is  interrapted  to 
the  east  by  a  low,  narrow  mound.  This  is  situated 
80  far  to  the  east  that,  unlike  the  other  mounds,  it 
shows  no  steep  front  to  the  west.  These  mounds 
and  hollows  constitute  the  Gowan  Hills.  The 
mounds  viewed  broadly  have  a  rounded  "  whale's 
back"  appearance,  while  the  valleys  all  show  a 
distinct  slope  to  the  north*  west  contrary  to  the 
general  slope  of  the  hill.  The  axes  of  the  mounds 
and  the  valleys  are  all  parallel,  and  they  coincide 
with  the  striae  marked  on  the  surface.  The 
direotion  is  exactly  that  of  the  ice  flow  as  ascertained 
by  other  evidences.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  formation  of  these  valleys  and  the  peculiar 
contour  of  the  hill  are  due  to  the  eroding  action  of 
the  glacial  current.  The  same  appearance,  though 
not  so  well  marked,  may  be  traced  in  the  Sauchie 
and  Polmaise  cliffs,  the  King's  Park  cliff  and  the 
Abbey  Craig. 

In  direct  contrast  to  the  "crag  and  tail"  formation 
of  those  hills  which  have  the  protecting  dolerite 
cap  is  the  Hill  of  Airth  which  is  composed  entirely 
of  Carboniferous  sandstone.  It  rises  more  than  100 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  oarse  and  presents  a 
gentle  slope  to  the  west  and  a  steeper  front  to  the 
east.  The  strata  being  nearly  horizontal  and  there 
being  no  protecting  cap,  the  denuding  agencies 
have  had  free  play  in  moulding  the  form  of  the 
hill.  That  form  is  exactly  what  would  be  pro- 
duced by  a  mass  of  ice  passing  over  it  from  the 
north-west  and  planing  and  smoothing  the  rocks  on 
that  side,  while  the  east  or  lea  side  has  been  worn 
down  to  a  much  smaller  extent.  The  same  appear- 
ance is  presented  by  the  Naiad  KnoU,  a  few  miles 
west  of  Stirling,  which  is  also  composed  of  sandstone. 

lOE  MARKINGS. 

While  we  can  thus  trace  the  influence  of  the  ice 
flow  on  the  landscape  of  the  district,  in  the  contour 
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ot  the  surface  aud  io  the  shape  of  the  hills,  we  can 
trace  its  influeDce  no  less  distinctly  when  we 
examine  more  oh)8ely  the  snrface  of  the  rocks. 
Wherever  the  rock  crops  through  the  soil  we  find 
it  to  present  a  smoothed  appearance,  as  if  it  had 
been  subjected  to  a  severe  planin({  or  grinding 
action.  In  the  uplands  of  the  Oohils  and  Touch 
Hills,  a  succession  of  rounded  bosses  nnay  be  seen, 
showing  a  gentle  slope  towards  the  north-west,  and 
a  steeper  front  south-east.  Every  boss  that  looks 
towards  the  direction  from  which  the  ice  current 
advanced  is  worn  away,  while  those  that  face  the 
opposite  way  are  more  or  less  sharp  and  unworn. 
This  peculiarity  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
scenery  of  many  a  Scottish  gleo.  Standing,  for 
example,  in  the  middle  of  the  glen  and  looking  in 
one  direction,  a  succession  of  bare,  rocky  ridges 
meets  the  eye  ;  while  on  turning  round  and  looking 
the  other  way,  you  can  only  see  a  series  of  smooth, 
heather  covered  slopes,  with  barely  a  siagle  stone  to 
roughen  their  outline.  Again,  the  rock  snrface, 
where  the  overlying  soil  has  bfeo  stripped  off,  very 
frequently  shows  a  beautifully  waved  outline,  a 
succession  of  convex  and  concave  curves  folloviing 
each  other  like  the  flutings  of  a  pillar.  The  axes 
of  these  hollows  and  mounds  show  the  same  north- 
west and  south-east  trend.  Very  frequently  also, 
the  surface  of  the  rock,  if  closely  examined,  is  found 
to  exhibit  a  series  of  scratches  known  as  striae. 
They  vary  from  mere  scratches,  like  those  made 
with  a  pin  point,  up  to  deep  grooves  or  ruts.  These 
striae  run  more  or  less  parallel,  and  the  direction 
which  they  follow  is  a  very  sure  indication  of  the 
direction  of  the  ice  flow.  It  is  found  always  to  coin- 
cide with  the  direction  indicated  by  the  other  evi- 
dences which  have  been  mentioned.  Striae  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  natural  cricks  or 
joints  of  the  rock.  Joints  are  usually  narrow  slits 
penetrating  into  the  rock,  crossing  each  other  frequ- 
ently at  right  angles,  and  sometimes  widened  a  little 
by  weathering.  Striae  are  mostly  shallow  scratches 
or  ruts  on  the  surface,  almost  invariably  greater  in 
width  than  depth.  They  run  more  or  le*ss  parallel, 
and  to  find  striae  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles  would  be  a  very  rare  circumstance  indeed. 
The  scratches  left  on  the  rocks  are  of  course  the 
result  of  the  latest  grinding  to  which  the  rocks 
were  subjected,  all  previous  markings  having  been 
obliterated  by  the  last.  Generally  speaking,  the 
markings  are  those  of  the  ice-sheet  which  passed 
right  across  the  country  and  did  not  generally 
observe  the  lines  of  the  valleys,  but  in  certain 
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Highland  valleya;  the  markioga  are  those  of'  the 
last  retraatiog  glaciers,  which  remained  in  the 
higher  regions  long  after  the  general  ice  cap  had 
disappeared.  The  ice  markings  there  follow  the 
direction  of  the  valleys.  It  is  in  the  higher  lying 
districts  that  the  evidences  of  glaoiation  are  most 
distinct.  The  lower  regions  have  either  been  sub- 
sequently beneath  the  level  of  the  sea  which  has 
obliterated  all  marks  of  the  presence  of  ice,  or  are 
covered  with  immense  sheets  of  boulder  clay,  peat 
moss  and  soil,  which  completely  hide  the  surface  of 
the  rock  from  view.  The  influence  of  the  weather 
is  gradually  obliterating  the  finer  marks  left  by  the 
ice,  and  the  smoothed  surfaces  of  the  rocks  are 
again  becoming  rough  and  irregular.  Rains  and 
frosts,  springs  and  streams,  are  day  by  day  wearing 
away  the  traces  of  the  glacial  period,  so  that  it  is 
only  where  the  boulder  clay  or  soil  has  been  re- 
cently cleared  from  the  surface  that  we  can  study 
these  ice  markings  to  the  best  advantage.  Some 
kinds  of  rock  yield  more  rapidly  to  the  weather 
than  others,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  the  striae  pre- 
served in  this  locality  are  almost  entirely  on  rocks 
of  volcanic  origin.  The  sedimentary  rooks,  being 
softer,  have  long  since  lost  the  finer  traces  of 
glacial  action. 

LOCAL  RECORDS. 

At  Ballengeich  cemetery,  the  boulder  clay  is 
being  gradually  cleared  off  the  surface  of  the  rock 
to  allow  blasting  operations  to  be  carried  on.  In 
this  way  successive  portions  of  the  surface  have 
been  exposed.  Mr  Kidston  drew  attention  to  a 
portion  exposed  in  April,  1892  (Trans.  1891-92,. page 
114.)  I  carefully  examined  two  portions  more  re- 
cently exposed,  and  the  surface  showed  a  most 
beautiful,  undulating  appearance.  la  one  case  the 
concave  hollow  measured  two  feet  deep.  Along 
the  hollows  and  mounds  and  parallel  with  them, 
striae  were  to  be  seen  very  distinctly.  Some  were 
^•inch  broad  and  |  deep.  Their  direction  varied 
from  35*  to  45*"  N.W.-S.E.,  crossed  at  one  place  by 
a  few  25''  N.W.-S.E.  These  directions  and  all  the 
others  given  here  are  magnetic.  To  ascertain  the 
direction  from  the  geographical  north,  18  degrees 
require  to  be  added.  On  the  mound  succeeding  the 
hollow  to  the  north  of  Ballengeich  cemetery,  the 
rock  shows  through  the  turf  at  several  places. 
The  same  smooth,  waved  outline  is  to  be  observed, 
but  the  surface  having  been  long  exposed  to  the 
weather,  the  conditions  are  not  so  favourable  for 
observing  striae.      At  one  point  however,  they  are 
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to  be  seen,  the  direotion  being  35*"  N.W.-S.E.  At 
the  end  of  Lower  Bridge  Street,  »  imall  portion  of 
the  rock  aarface  is  ezpoied  ander  the  wall  at  the 
foot  of  the  Gowan  Hill.  It  ahowi  the  familiar 
smoothed  outline.  On  the  summit  of  the  Ladies' 
Rook,  at  the  north  west  oorneri  a  number  of  striae 
can  be  seen  ruoBiog  along  the  sides  of  a  deep  rut, 
45°  N.  W.-S  E.  They  are  broad,  shallow  grooves  and 
ore  almost  parallel.  In  Drummood's  Pleasure 
Ground,  the  natural  surface  of  the  rook  is  exposed 
at  the  east  side  of  the  pond  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
water.  It  shows  striae  rising  over  the  slope  at  a 
low  angle  and  pointing  due  south.  A  few  feet 
farther  east,  the  steep  rock  surface  which  forms  the 
edge  of  the  walk  leading  to  the  little  bridge  presents 
a  smoothed  appearance.  On  it  is  growing  a  colony 
of  bright  green  moss,  grouped  in  parallel  lines,  which 
mark  the  hollows  of  glacial  striae.  These  also 
point  due  south.  This  change  of  direotion,  which 
indicates  a  considerable  local  deflection  of  the  ice 
current,  is  not  easy  of  explanation.  On  the  Growan 
Hill  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  Ladies'  Rook  on 
the  other,  the  general  direction  is  45*  N.W.-S.E., 
while  here  it  is  due  south.  The  mound  does  not 
seem  large  enough  to  present  a  serious  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  current.  At  other  places  I  have  found 
a  considerable  change  of  direction  within  the 
distance  of  a  few  yards,  and  we  must  suppose 
that  such  changes  were  the  result  of  some  purely 
local  cause  which  did  not  affect  the  general  body  of 
the  ice.  The  Pleasure  Ground  striae,  pointing 
south,  are  mentioned  by  Mr  D.  Milne  Home  in 
*'  The  Estuary  of  the  Forth,"  and  my  observations 
corroborate  his. 

In  the  King's  Park,  where  the  rock  shows  through 
the  grass  near  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  it  is  smoothed 
in  appearance,  but  a  good  deal  weathered.  Striae 
are  only  visible  at  one  place,  namely  at  the  top  of 
the  road  leading  from  Dumbarton  Road  to  the  park. 
At  the  side  of  the  road  leading  thence  to  the  plough- 
man's cottage  at  King's  Park  farm,  a  bare  surface 
is  exposed.  While  the  marks  on  the  road  may  be 
those  of  cart  wheels,  unmistakeable  striae  are 
visible  above  the  road.  The  general  direction  is 
45°  N.W.-S.E.,  although  they  are  not  all  quite 
parallel.  On  the  summit  of  the  Abbey  Craig, 
several  smoothed  surfaces  are  to  be  seen,  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  satisfactorily  identify  any  striae. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Murrayshall  Road, 
just  before  coming  to  the  porter's  lodge 
and  entrance  to  the  grounds  of  Polmaise 
Castle,    there    is    an    outcrop     of    rock.      The 
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DAtnral  anrfaoe  is  exposed,  and  it  shows  a  wavy 
ontline.  No  atriae  are  visible.  Farther  up,  od  the 
east  side  of  the  roa<4,  io  the  field  immediately 
beyond  the  Tinker's  Loan,  there  are  Domeroos  sar- 
faces  of  the  rook  showing  through  the  soil.  They 
have  all  the  shape  of  rounded  bosses.  No  striae  are 
to  be  detected,  as  the  weather  has  acted  too  forcibly 
on  the  whinstone,  which  in  many  places  is  peeling 
o£f  in  layers  in  the  manner  peculiar  to  the  weather* 
ing  of  trap  rooks.  A  little  beyond  North  Third  Farm, 
in  a  field  to  the  north  of  the  road,  a  number  of  rook 
surfaces  are  exposed.  These  show  striae  at  different 
places,  the  directions  beilig45*',  35^  and  36%  N.W.« 
S.E.  Farther  on,  the  turf  on  the  roadside  has 
recently  been  cleared  away,  and  the  rock  surface 
laid  bare  is  beautifully  polished  and  striated.  The 
striae  mostly  run  from  40""  to  46*"  N.W.-S.B.,  bnt 
these  are  at  places  crossed  by  another  series  running 
from  15*"  to  20''  N.W.-S.E.  Farther  up,  near 
King's  Tett,  the  rock  shows  on  the  road  at  several 
places  with  charaoteristic  hollows  running  30*  N.W.- 
S.E.,  but  being  on  the  surface  of  the  road  no 
striae  are  recognisable.  In  the  field  to  the  south  of 
the  road,  the  same  ridge  of  rock  is  visible  through 
the  soil.  It  has  a  hummocky  appearance,  but  the 
surface  is  too  much  weathered  to  show  strise.  The 
bum  which  crosses  the  road  at  King's  Yett  flows 
for  a  part  of  its  course  over  a  bed  of  exceedingly 
tough  boulder  clay  containing  striated  boulders.  At 
one  part  near  the  cairn  the  rook  surface  slopes  into 
the  burn  from  the  south.  It  shows  the  mound  and 
hollow  formation  with  striae  20''  N.W.-S.E. 
These  are  fairly  distinct,  being  at  places  broad 
grooves  or  ruts. 

In  the  Valley  of  the  Wharry  Burn  the  evidences 
of  glaciation  are  roost  distinct.  A  short  distance 
above  the  waterfall,  a  small  tributary  flows  in  from 
the  east.  This  stream  has  washed  the  boulder  clay 
from  off  the  surface  of  the  rock.  The  smooth, 
unbroken  surface  presents  the  most  unmistakeable 
evidence  of  the  action  of  the  ice.  The  rock  is  con- 
glomerate and  no  striae  are  to  be  seen,  sh  the 
surface  has  roughened  nnder  the  influence  of  the 
weather.  In  the  bed  of  the  Wharry  a  very  short 
distance  farther  up,  the  same  appearance  is  pre- 
sented. The  boulder  clay  has  in  the  course  of  ages 
slipped  down  io  great  measure  and  been  carried 
away  by  the  current.  The  smooth  rock  surface 
passine  right  up  from  the  bed  of  the  stream  nnder 
the  masses  of  bonlder  clay  which  rest  upon  it  at 
the  top  of  the  bank,  cannot  fail  to  strike  the 
observer  as  a  roost  iropressive  picture  of  the  work 
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of  the  fjrlaoial  flow.     Id  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
there    lies  an  enormous,   table-shaped  boulder  of 
Highland  schist  which  has  been  transported  from 
its  source  in  the  Grampians  and  deposited  there  by 
the  ice.     Oo  the  open  hillside  above  the  valley  of 
the  Wbarry,  the  flowing  outline  is  very  noticeable. 
The  smoothed  surfaces  all  face  north-west  and  the 
little  rook  escarpments  south-east.     A  dome-shaped 
mound,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  tributary  stream 
above  mentioned,  is  partially  bared  near  the  summit, 
and  the  rock  surface  i«  as  smooth  ss  a  table,  except 
for  well  marked  striae  crossing  it,  45°  INW.-S.E. 
On  the  roadside  at  Pendreich  farm,  the  rock  is  a^iiain 
exposed  and  shows  the  familiar  smoothed  surface. 
The  rock  is  partly  conglomerate,  which  is  slightly 
weathered,   and  partly  volcanic  tuff.     The  tuff  is 
beautifully   polished  and   shows  a  few  striae,  the 
direction  beioff  40°  N.W.-S.E.     Where  the  road  to 
Drumbrae  and  Pendreich  strikes  off  the  Sheriff- 
muir  road,   the  rock   is  exposed   on   the   eastern 
bank    of    the    road.      It    is    conglomerate    con- 
sisting of    pebbles   of    different    kinds   measuring 
from  a  few  inches  to  over  a  foot  in  diameter.     The 
rook  has  evidently  been  subjected  to  a  very  power- 
ful grinding  process.     Every  pebble  has  been  worn 
down  to  a  uniform   level,  and   beautiful  sections 
showing  the  different  strnotures  of  rock  are  shown. 
It  looks  like  a  piece  of  inlaid  stone  work.     Foither 
up,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sheriffmuir  road,  near 
the  eatranoe  to  Park  head  farm,  a  bare  surface  of 
volcanic  agglomerate  shows  striae,   45°  N.W-S.E. 
Some  of  these  are  J-inch  broad,  and  all  are  perfectly 
parallel.     Further  up,   and  just  beyond  the  well, 
the  surface  of  a  rounded  hummock  of  porphyry  is 
exposed  on  the  east  side  of  the  road.     It  shows 
striae  running  25°  N.N.W.-S.S.E.      One  large  rut 
is^-inoh  broad  and  nearly  ^-inch  deep.     A  little 
farther  on,  a  smoothed  surface  of  porphyry  shows 
striae    30°    N.W.-S.E.      Still    farther    on,    striae 
appear,  45°  N.W.-S.E.     These  three  observations 
indicate  a  slight  local  deflection  from  the  normal 
direction  of  the  flow,  caused  by  the  hill  which  lies 
towards  the  south-west.      The  upper  part  of  the 
valley  of  Menstrie  Glen  is  clothed  in  great  sheets  of 
red  coloured  boulder  clay.     The  rock  rarely  shows 
at  the  surface,  and  when  it  does,  it  is  loo  much 
weathered  to  show  striae.     Near  the  foot  of  the 
valley,  however,  smoothed  surfaces  areseen  atseveral 
places.     On  these  are  striae  varying  from  15°  to  40° 
N.W.-S.E.      The  striae  follow  generally  the  direc- 
tion of  the  valley,  and  the  wavy  outline  is  here 
displayed.    Just  above  Menstrie  village  there  occurs 
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a  very  impreBaive  ezAmple  of  roehes  moutonn^es  (a 
Dame  applied  to  glaciated  hummocks  of  rock  in  the 
Swisa  Alps,  and  aaggested  probably  by  a  fancied 
reaemblaoce  to  a  sheep's  back).  The  strata  are' 
highly  iDolined  to  the  north-west,  and  the  optnrned 
edges  Lave  been  ground  flat  by  the  action  of  the 
ice  pouring  down  the  valley,  leaving  the  8mooth| 
surface  looking  up  the  valley,  while  a  steep  cliff 
faces  the  carse. 

I  have  only  made  one  observation  of  striae  south 
of  the  Touch  and  Kilsyth  ran^e  of  hills.  At  a 
whinstone  quarry  near  Croy  atation,  the  surface  of 
the  rock  was  cleared  of  soil  over  a  considerable  space 
at  the  time  of  my  visit.  The  surface  was  smoothed 
and  showed  striae,  the  average  direction  being 
40  S.W..N.E.  This  change  of  direction  is 
very  interesting.  The  mass  of  ice,  after  pouring 
over  the  Kilsyth  hills  in  a  south-easterly  direction, 
was  deflected  to  the  east  and  north-east  by  the 
influence  of  the  large  body  of  ice  streaming  north- 
wards from  the  southern  uplands.  None  of  the  ice 
from  the  south  came  nearly  so  far  north  as  Croy, 
but  we  can  trace  its  influence  in  the  deflection  of 
the  stream  coming  from  the  Grampians.  The 
united  ice  streams  from  north-west  and  south  passed 
across  the  Lothians  in  an  east  north-easterly  direc- 
tion out  to  the  German  ocean.  My  one  observation 
in  thifr  district  corresponds  with  the  numerous 
observations  of  Professor  Geikie  and  the  Geological 
Survey. 

ACTION  OF  THX  ICS  8HKIT. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  though  we  have 
spoken  of  the  ice  flow  as  the  cause  of  the  worn  and 
striated  appearance  of  the^  rock  surface,  the  actual 
erosion  of  the  surface  was  not  so  much  done  by  the 
ice  itself,  as  by  great  blocks  of  stone  and  boulders 
carried  along  by  the  ice.     These  boulders  were  pro- 
bably in  great  part  derived,  when  the  ice  first  over- 
flowed the  land,  from  the  relics  of  long  continued 
anbaerial  waste.     Many  blocks,  especially  of  softer 
or  many  jointed  rocks,  would  also  be  torn  from  their 
beds  by  the  ice  before  the  smoothed  surface  was 
fairly    impressed    on  the  land.      These  boulders, 
firmly  imbedded  at  the  bottom  of  the  ice,  were 
pushed  along,  acting  like  the  teeth  of  a  great  file  in 
wearing  away  the  underlying  rock.      The  booldem 
themselves  became  worn  and  striated  in  the  process, 
and  are  now  to  be  seen  as  perched  blocks  or  im- 
bedded in  the  boulder  clay.     The  boulder  clay  is 
simply  the  fine  sediment  worn  away  from  the  rocks 
and  the  carried  boulders  by  their  mutual  friotioD 
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ni^dtr  the  preware  of  the  overlyioff  mftn  of  foe. 
The  AmoaDt  ot  material  thai  removed  ie  very  gre^t* 
It  has  been  estimated,  for  example,  that  the 
Jnstedal  glaoier  in  Norway  removes  aonaally  fiom 
its  bed  2,127,000  cubic  feet  of  sediment.  At  this 
rate,  the  amoant  removed  in  a  oentnry  would  be 
enough  to  fill  up  a  valley  or  ravine  10  miles  long, 
100  feet  broad  and  40  feet  deep.  (Sir  Arch.  Geikie, 
••  Class  Book  of  Geology,"  page  68). 

CONCLUSION. 

If  we  wish  to  realize  what  was  the  condition  of 
our  country  during  the  ice  age.  we  cannot  find  a 
better  illustration  than  that  of  Greenland  at  the 
present  day.  As  Greenland  is,  so  Britain  was  at 
the  climax  of  the  glacial  period.  The  investiga- 
tions  of  Dr  Naosen  in  his  journey  across  the  inland 
ice  of  Greenland  have  thrown  a  vivid  light  on  the 
appearance  of  a  country  covered  with  an  ice  cap. 
Kansen  found  the  whole  interior  of  Greenland  to  be 
deeply  buried  under  a  vast  accumulation  of  snow 
consolidated  into  ice.  Constantly  augmented  by 
fresh  snowfalls,  the  ice  moves  from  the  axis  of  the 
country  downwards  and  outwardi  towards  the  sea 
in  all  directions.  The  whole  face  of  the  land  is 
covered  to  the  depth  of  mauy  hundreds  of  feet. 
The  huge  mass  of  ice,  slowly  moving  forward,  covers 
up  hills  and  valleys,  and  must  exercise  an  enormous 
pressure  on  the  rocks  upderlyioff.  Reaching  the 
ocean,  the  ice  protrudes  as  a  long  wall,  which 
gradually  breaks  up  into  fragments  that  float  away 
as  icebergs.  The  iotensity  of  the  erodioc  force  on 
the  land  of  this  mass  of  ice  may  be  gauged  from  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  glaciers  descending  on  the 
west  coast  of  Greenland  move  at  the  rate  of  from  S0 
50  feet  per  day.  One  at  Upernavick  had  a  velocity 
of  99  feet  per  day  d urine  the  month  of  August. 
(Wright,  "  Man  and  the  Glacial  Period.*'  page  48). 
These  figures  far  exceed  the  averase  rates  of  glacier 
motion  in  the  Alps  recorded  by  Professor  Tyndall 
in  "Forms  of  Water." 

From  a  careful  study  of  the  evidences  of  glacia- 
tion  which  have  been  mentioned,  we  can  realize  the 
chief  movements  of  the  ice  sheet  in  Scotland.  From 
the  highlands  along  the  west  coast,  a  vast  mass  of 
ice  must  have  pushed  its  way  outwards  to  the 
Atlantic,  passing  right  over  what  are  now  the 
islands  of  the  Hebrides,  and  terminating  in  a  long 
wall  of  ice  from  which  huge  icebergs  would  be 
drifted  away  by  the  ocean  currents.  Down  the 
Firth  of  Clyde  moved  a  body  of  ice  collected  from 
that  basin.    Augmented  by  a  stream  from  the  hills 
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of  Qallowiky,  ii  paM^d  touthwards  by  ih«  Irith  Sea. 
From  the  oentral  Higbtanda  of  Sootland,  the  ioe 
•treamed  aoatbeaatwards  right  acroea  the  obaina  of 
the  Oobila  and  Tooob  Hills,  and  uniting  with  the 
atream  from  Vfte  stfMhem  npTandte  of  Selkirk  and 
Teeblee  paaaed  into  what  ia  now  the  North  Sea. 
Pbere  the  ioe  oarrent  was  met  by  another  flowing 
•ottlbwarda  from  Soaadinavta,  and  ooaleicing  with 
it,  atreamed  aoioaa'tbe  eastern  oonntiea  of  Eagland. 
Theae  oonntiea  are  now  found  to  be  strewn  with 
bonldera  from  the  Highlands  ^of  Scotland  mingled 
with'  many  whioh  oonld  only  have  oome  from 
Norway.  (Sir  Archibald  Geikie  "  Scenery 
and  Qeology,'*  page  252.)  The  later  stages 
of  the  ioe  age  in  Scotland  were  marked  by 
the  ezistenoe  of  glaciera  in  the  higher  lying 
regions.  These  threaded  their  way  down  the 
glens  in  the  same  way  aa  the  glaoiera  of  the  Alps 
and  Norway  at  the  preaeot  day  are  doing.  In  fact, 
when  we  oonaider  the  preaent  existence  of  gUcierv, 
more  or  leea  exteneive»  in  the  Alpa,  the  Pyrenees, 
SoaodinaWa,  the  Cancaaoa  and  Hymalaya  Mountains 
and  in  California,  we  may  fairly  aa^  that  we  have 
not  yet  quite  passed  out  of  the  glacial  period.  The 
preaent  ia  perbapa  only  a  milder  interglacial  period, 
aeparating  the  time  when  Scotland  was  a  Greenland, 
from  that  far  diatant* future  time  when  the  heavenly 
bodiea  in  their  oouraea  shall  decree  that  our  oonntry 
mnat  endure  the  rigours  of  the  next  ioe  age. 


The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Committee  Boom  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  Institute, 
on  Toeaday  evening,  20th  March — Mr  James 
Todd,  in  the  abeenoe  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Goldir, 
presiding.  There  was  a  large  attendance  ot 
members.  The  minutes  of  February  meeting  having 
been  read  and  sustained,  the  Chairman  in  ap* 
propriate  terma  introduced  Dr  Galbraith  who  read 
the  aeoond  and  concluding  part  of  his  interesting 
paper  entitled  •*  Old  Recollections  of  Stirlihg."  At 
the  close,  several  gentlemen  preaent  expressed  in 
high  tones  their  appreciation  of  the  truth  ahd  vivid- 
ness with  whioh  Dr  Galbraith  had  reproduced 
these  interesting  glimpes  of  old  Stirling.  Bx« 
Provost  Yellowlees  charaoteris  the  paper  as 
long  but  not  tedious,  and  as  remarkable  for  its  histori- 
cal .accuracy  aa  for  the  choice  langoage  in  which  it 
was  couched.  Dr  Gibson  expressed  himself  in  sinri- 
lar  terma  and  moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
Pr  Galbraith.    This  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 
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OLD  REOOLLKCTIONS  OP  STIRLING. 

SECOND  PABT. 


(By  Dr  0.  T.  Qalbbaith.) 

At  the  top  of  St  John  Street  the  tenement  with 
the  inside  spiral  stair,  on  the  right  hand  in  desoend- 
ing,  is  Bogle  Hall,  supposed  to  stand  for  Both  well 
Hall,  the  lodging  of  the  Earl  of  Bothwell.     Farther 
down  the  present  gaol,  recently  converted  into  a 
military  prison,   was  oonstrnoted  about  the  year 
1845.     Previous  to  that  time  the  rear  portion  of  the 
Burgh  Building  facing  to  St  John  Street  was  need 
for  the  incarceration  of  prisoners,  the  access  to  the 
prison  being  at  the  side  in  the  Jail  Wynd,  with  the 
police  cells  m  the  basement  behind.    Just  opposite 
was  an  old  house  belonging  to  the  Gibb  family, 
tenanted   by  our  relations  the    Miss  Ghisholmes. 
Opening  out  of  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  upper  floor 
of  it  was  a  small  projecting  turretted  apartment, 
with  a  window  looking  to  the  Oarse  of  Stirling,  a 
view  which,  young  as  I  was,  at  an  age  when  child- 
ren usually  pay  no  heed  to  scenery,  greatly  im- 
pressed me  with  a  sense  of  its  surpas«ing  love- 
liness on  A  fine  sun-lit  summer  day.       From  the 
windows  looking  across  the  street  to  the  gaol,  I  often 
watched  the  debtors,  who  were  confined  on  the 
upper  floor,  fishing  with  a  bag,  usually  a  stocking, 
attached  to  a  long  string  and  let  down  to  the  pave- 
ment below  to  receive  contributions  for  their  com- 
fort bestowed  by  their  personal  friends  or  other 
charitably  disposed  individuals,   among  which    if 
there  was  a  bottle  of  Whisky,  it  was  not  objected  to 
nor    prohibited.    In   those  old  days,   amid  much 
harsh  treatment  of  prisoners,  now  unknown,  there 
was  at  the  same  time  a  good  deal  of  laxity  and 
even  lenity  in  some  respects.      The  old  house  was 
disposed  of  by  my  unole,  Mr  Gibb,  to  the  Erskine 
Ghnrch  Gongregation,  in  order  to  its  being  taken 
down  for  the  purpose  of  widening  and  improving  the 
access  to  the  ehurch  from  the  street.     I  have  been 
told  that  the  site  for  this  church  known  then  as 
the  Back  Raw  Kirk — the  first  church  of  the  Seces- 
sion of  which  Ebenezer  and  Ralph  Erskine  were  the 
Jeaders — was  given  to  them  by  one  of  my  ancestors 
of  the  Gibb  family,  probably  my  maternal  great- 
grandfather.     At    the    foot    of    St    John    Street, 
where     the     five-light    lamp    post    now    stands, 
was    a    flight    of    stairs — the  Braid    Stairs — that 
led    down    to    the    junction    of   the    Bow    and 
Baker  Street.      At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  was  one  of 
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the  pablio  welli  from  which  Stirling  waa  formerly 
sopplied  with  water,  and  io  frost/  weather  there 
was  always  there  a  notable  slide  that  required  no 
little  coarage  and  dexterity  to  venture  on  it,  being 
so  difficult  of  negotiation,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of 
the  slope  on  which  it  was  made.  Nearly  twenty 
five  years  ago  the  building  at  the  top  of  Baker 
Street  called  the  Mint,  just  below  where  the  well 
stood,  was  taken  down,  the  Braid  Stairs  removed, 
and  the  present  slope  formed. 

I  do  not  know  who  is  answerable  for  having  had 
the  name  The  Bow,  so  aptly  descriptive  of  the  sud- 
den bend  in  the  main  access  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  town,  changed  to  Bow  Street.  I  feel  indignant  at 
all  such  assaults  on  oor  fine  old  Scottish  language, 
alas !  gradually  deeayiog  too  rapidly.  **  Bow 
Street  "  indeed  I  Of  all  sppellations  one  of  the  most 
unhappy,  suggesting  comparison  with  the  too  widely 
known  London  Street  reeking  with  all  its  associa- 
tions of  detected  criminality.  A  similar  instance  of 
vulgarity,  although  not  quite  so  offensive,  presents 
itself  in  the  alteration  of  Friars'  Wynd,  that 
so  suitably  represented  the  character  of  the 
narrow  winding  street,  to  Friars  Street.  Who- 
ever made  and  advocated  the  ill  •  judged 
alterations  can  surely  kave  been  neither  intel- 
ligent or  leal-hearted  Scotsmen,  and  as  surely 
deserve  the  fate  apportioned  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  to 
the  man  who  was  not  imbued  with  right  patriotic 
feeling  of  descending  to  his  grave,  **  unwept,  un- 
honoured,  and  unsung." 

Before  the  erection  of  the  High  School,  Spittal 
Square,  commonly  called  Cowane'i  Yard,  waa  an 
open  space,  with  the  Burgh  Sohoolhonse,  a  very 
plain  two-storeyed  building,  at  its  western  end 
facing  to  Spittal  Street,  and  on  the  south  side  the 
Flesh  Market.  On  the  north  side  was  a  row  of  lime 
trees,  that,  schoolboy  as  I  was,  were  to  me  in  their 
summer  beauty  a  source  of  great  admiration.  The 
remembrance  of  that  charming  row  of  limes  is  the 
most  pleasant  of  my  old  associations  of  Spittal 
Square.  Often,  as  I  pass  the  spot,  a  picture  forms 
itself  in  my  mental  camera  of  a  sunny  afternoon 
when,  sitting  at  my  task  in  the  arithmetic  and 
writing  school,  which  was  on  the  upper  floor,  I  stole 
many  a  furtive  longing  glance  through  the  windows 
thrown  up  to  let  in  the  cool  air — for  through  the 
hsze  of  years  it  seems  to  me  as  if  all  summer  days 
were  then  warm— on  the  lovely  tender  green  leafage 
as  it  moved  to  and  fro  in  the  gentle  afternoon  breeze. 
Sometime  early  io  the  '30*s  we  had  an  epidemic  of 
that  now  well  known  and  justly  dreaded  disease, 
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infloeBsta,  the  6ni  that  I  haTe  penooal  ezperieooe 
of.    When  after  a  aevere  attack  of  it  I  was  able 
again  to  go  ont  of  doora,  my  first  walk,  with  very 
ahaky  footateps,  led  me  op  to  Cowaoe's  Yard,  and 
I  very  well  remember  thioking  that  I  had  never 
seen  anything  ao  lovely  of  the  kind  as  the  tender 
green  of  tbeae  lime  trees,  then  jost  coming  into  foil 
leaf  at  the  call  of  early  sommer.     The  trees  had  to 
be  sacrificed  when  the  High  School  was  boilt,  and 
then,  too,  the  road  to  the  Back  Walk  was  consider- 
ably widened  by  blasting  away  a  qoantity  of  the 
rook.    Before  that  alteration  was  made  there  stood 
at  the  corner  of  the  Sqoare  next  St  John  Street  a 
boilding  called  the  Reservoir,  in  which  was  stored 
the  water  brooght  from  the  Tooch  Hills  for  distri- 
bution to  the  poblic  wells,  that  were  sitoated  in 
di£Eerent  parts  of  the  town.     Beneath  the  Reservoir 
was  a  recess  where  the  poblic  fire-engine  was  kept. 
The  stones  that  formed  the  doorway  of  this  recess — 
hewn  in  Scottish  style  like  those  in  .the  entrance 
gate  of  Argyle  Lodging — were,  when  the  reservoir 
was  taken  down,  carefolly  laid  aside,  as  I  have  been 
told,  by  the  jodicioos  prevision  of  Provost  Rankin 
and  Dr  Forrest,  and  when  the  recent  addition  to 
the  High  School  was  being  made  the  architect,  the 
late  Mr  M'Laren,  gladly  availed  himself  of  tl|^m  for 
the  doorway  entering  from  Spittal  Street,  of  which 
they  form  a  peooliarly  characteristic  ornamentation. 
Mr  Leslie  Neilson  informs  me  that  he  was  told  by 
his  father  that  these  same  stones  once  formed  the 
doorway  in  a  wall  that  stood  where  now  are  the 
iron  railiog  and  the  gateway  by  which  access  is  oh* 
tained  to  the  Guildhall  and  -Gburches  from  the  top 
of  St  John  Street.      Ladies  attending  balls  in  the 
Guildhall  complained  of  having  there  to  get  oot  of 
their  carriages  and  walk  the  remainder  of  the  dis- 
tanee ;  the  wall  was  therefore  removed,  and  the 
stones  were  transferred  to  the  Reservoir.   In  a  niche 
over  this  door  at  the  Reservoir  for  many  years  re- 
posed the  figore  of  the  onicorn  scant  that  now 
forms  the  fioial  of  the  Mercate  Cross,  as  restored  on 
24th  May,  1891,   by  the  munificence  and  poblic 
spirit  of  oor  late  most  capable  and  distingoished 
Provost,  Robert  Tellowlees,  being  the  only  portion 
surviving  of  the  old  original  Gross,  that  was  re- 
moved,   as   encumbering   the   street,    some    time 
towards  ^e  end  of  last  century,  when  Town  Coun- 
cils had  less  regard  for  the  preservation  of  old  his- 
toric structures  than,  fortunately,  they  everywhere 
now  display.    When  the  Reservoir  was  taken  down 
the  unicorn  was  removed  to  a  aimilar  niche  over  the 
stair  leading  to  theCourt  Rooms  in  Broad  Street, 
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and  tiiere  ntted  kill  il  wm  plaoed  ta  its  presenl 
appropriate  position.  While  it  remained  at  the 
Reeervoir  the  nnicorn,  or  "poffgie,"  ss  we  sohooU 
boys  called  it,  presented  only  too  tempting  a  target 
for  that  favoante  amasement  of  boys,  stone  throw- 
ing, and  consequently  was  constantly  being  pelted 
by  them.  I  have  no  specific  recollection  of  partici- 
pating in  the  perpetration  of  this  indignity  to  the 
emblem  of  Scottish  sovereignty,  but  I  have  no  donbt 
I  mast  have  often  thus  tried  t^e  aconracy  of  my  aim 
with  a  stone.  There  was  of  course  for  as  the 
palliation  that  we  did  not  recognise  its  heraldic 
signification.  For  myself,  however,  it  was  a  great 
gratification  when,  at  the  restoration  of  the  Mercate 
Cross,  I  had  the  high  distinction  conferred  on  me, 
one  of  which  I  am  very  prond,  of  being  selected  by 
Provost  Yellowlees,  in  conjanotion  with  Mr  Monat, 
to  aoveil  the  Cross  now  snrmoanted  by  the  royal 
nnicorn,  for  I  seemed  then '  to  be  making  some 
atonement  to  it  for  my  boyish  misdeeds. 

On  the  sonth  side  of  Spittal  Square,  as  I  have 
said,  was  the  Flesh  Market,  an  enclosed  parallel- 
ogram with  covered  stalls  all  round.  In  these 
days  there  were  no  butchers'  shops  in  the 
town,  and  the  meat  supply  was  provided  only  herd 
on  Friday,  the  weekly  market  day,  by  the  various 
butchers  who  rented  these  stalls,  most  of  them 
coming  in  from  the  country  for  the  purpose.  It 
was  thus  necessary  for  families  to  lay  in  a  week's 
supply  of  butcher  meat,  a  very  inconvenient 
arrangement,  looking  to  the  impossibility  of  calcu- 
lating what  unforeseen  demands  might  be  made  on 
it  in  course  of  the  week,  and  in  hot  weather  to  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  the  nkeat  from  becoming  tainted. 
As  to  the  poorer  classes,  who  could  not  be  in  circum- 
stances to  lay  in  a  week's  supply,  I  suppose  they 
did  very  much  without  butcher  meat.  Yet  the  men 
and  women  of  that  generation  were  capable  of  quite 
as  hard  work  as  their  descendents,  toiled  longer 
hours,  and  appeared  to  be  no  less  healthy  or  shorter 
lived.  Our  butchers  came  from  Banoockburn,  two 
brothers,  who  afterwards  had  a  shop  in  the  town 
when  the  weekly  market  system  came  to  an  end. 
The  elder  of  the  two  died  not  so  many  years  age,  a 
good  while  after  I  returned  to  settle  down  in  Stir- 
ling. I  have  known  much  anxiety  pervade  the 
domestic  circle  on  a  Friday  of  deep  snow  lest  the 
Kerrs'  cart  would  not  be  able  to  reach  the  town, 
and  the  journey  being  efifected  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  with  the  help  of  an  additional 
horse  to  drag  the  laden  vehicle  through  the  deep 
snow.    The  first  butcher  who  set  up  a  shop  in  the 
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town  for  the  sale  of  meat  oo  all  days  was  Jobn  Dick. 
His  right  to  do  so  was  contested  by  the  Incorpora- 
tion of  Fieshers,  but  after  beiog  carried  to  the  Court 
of  Session  the  case  was  decided  in  Dick's  favour.  I 
believe  bis  shop  was  in  Friars*  Wynd.  Opening  out 
of  the  market  was  the  slaughter- bouse,  a  place  we 
boys,  atteodiog  the  burgh  schools,  were  specially  for- 
bidden to  visit,  a  prohibition  which  seemed  to 
enhance  our  attraction  to  it  to  witness  the  horrors 
of  the  blood-shedding  and  the  agonies  of  the 
slaughtered  animals. 

The  schoolhouse  which  stood  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  Square,  was  a  very  plain  two  storey  building, 
each  floor  haviog  one  large  apartment  lighted  by 
windows  on  each  side,  with  two  small  rooms — **  the 
back  rooms  " — at  one  end.     The  Eoglisb  school  was 
on  the  ground  floor,  taught  by  Mr  Weir,  irreverently 
called  **  Bubbly  Jock,"  a  repetition  now  of  his  nick- 
name, by  which  there  is  no  probability  of  offence 
being  given  to  any  one  now  living,  for  I  never  heard 
mention  made  of  any  relations  he  may  have  had,  or 
that  he  left  any  behind  him.     He  was  unmarried, 
and  I  rather  think  was  one  of  the  elders  of  the 
West  Church  congregation.     He  lived  in  one  of  the 
tenements  of  Allan  Park  House,  at  the  west  eod  of 
Port  Street.     Naturally  his  methods  of  teaching 
were  not  those  of  the  present  date.     They  were 
carried  out  with  a  very  liberal  application  of  the 
tawse,   in  connection   with  which  it  was  for  us  a 
fortunate  arrangement  that  in  the  schoolroom  there 
were  iron  posts  supporting  the  floor  above,  to  which 
we  used  to  resort  after  receiving  our  scults,  clappiog 
our  hands  on  them  to  relieve  the  burning  heat  of  our 
stinging  palms  by  the  cold  of  the  metal  pillars.    How 
dry  and  dreary  were  our  reading  books  in  those  days 
with  their  uninteresting  tales,  their  heavy  poetry, 
their  extracts  from  Shakespeare,   Milton,   Addison, 
the  Spectator,  the  Rambler,  &c.,  little  calculated  to 
engage     the    attention    of    youthful    minds,     and 
certainly   not  intended   to   provide   for  them  any 
amusement,  compared  to  the  series  of  appropriately 
illustrated  volumes,  with  their  well  chosen  stories, 
their  useful  and  interesting  information  on  so  many 
and  various  subjects,   their  tuneful  poetical  pieces 
that  are  in  use  in  our  elementary  schools  now.      If 
BO  royal  road  to  learning  has  been  discovered,  at 
least  the  path  has  been   made  smoother  and  more 
attractive,  a  much  less  dreary  and   rugged   track 
than  that  which  my  youthful  feet  were  forced  to 
tread.      I  recollect  a  curious  custom  at  Mr  Weir's 
of  the  whole  school  reciting  the  reading  lessons  in 
unison  in  a  loud  peculiar  kind  of  chant,    whose 
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tones,  when  I  think  of  it,  seem  now  to  ring  in  my 
ears.  What  woald  a  school  inspector  of  the  present 
regime  think  were  he  to  open  the  door  and  come 
upon  a  eoDj?regation  of  scholars  engaged  in  this 
strange  performance,  like  the  intoning  of  a  hymn  to 
the  Ood  of  Learning  or  Teaching  ?  I  believe  his 
horror-strnck  aspect  would  amply  justify  the  appel* 
lation  of  "the  spectre,"  commonly  applied  to  nim 
by  the  children.  Beyond  reading,  I  don't  think  I 
aoqnired  very  mnoh  at  Mr  Weir's.  There  were  no 
wall  maps  for  object  lessons  in  that  sohool.  My 
acquaintance  with  geography  was  merely  book  learn* 
ing  committed  to  memory.  As  for  the  grammar 
that  was  then  taught,  I  am  glad  it  was  not  that  no* 
necessarily  intricate  system,  quite  foreign  to  the 
natural  simple  construction  of  the  English  language, 
that  has  been  elaborated  by  pedants  to  puzzle  the 
brains  of  the  young  folk  of  the  present  generation. 
At  the  same  time,  I  must  say  I  did  not  acquire  a 
competent  knowledge  of  English  grammar  until  I 
came  to  learn  Latin,  which  is  the  key  to  it.  One 
subject  which,  however,  the  masters  did  not  profess 
to  teach,  I  easily  and  unconsciously,  learned  daring 
my  attendance  at  the  Burgh  Schools — viz.,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  vernacular  Scottish  language,  which  I 
was  compelled  to  use  under  threat  of  corporal 
chastisement  by  my  schoolfellows ;  on  the  other 
hand,  at  home  I  was  reprimanded  if  I  allowed 
Scotch  expressions  to  escape  my  lips.  I  have 
always  congratulated  myself  on  this  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  native  Boric  that  I  thus 
obtained,  as  enabling  me  rightly  to  understand  and 
thoroughly  to  enjoy  our  Scottish  literature  and 
Scottish  humonr.  With  the  spreading  invasion  of 
the  English  dialect  Idonbt  if  thechildren  now  attend- 
ing the  High  School  gain  any  such  useful  familiarity 
with  their  native  tongue.  Boys  and  girls  were 
taught  during  the  same  hours  at  Mr  Weir's. 

Above  the  English  School  was  that  where  writing, 
arithmetic,  book-keeping,  and  mathematics  were 
taught  by  Mr  Peter  MacDougall,  more  generally 
known  by  his  familiar  cognomen  of  Patie,  a  man  of 
very  considerable  note  in  his  day,  and  a  very  cap- 
able teacher,  whose  success  in  sending  out  well 
trained  arithmeticians  and  model  caligraphists  was 
made  known  to  the  farthest  quarters  of  the  globe 
by  many  of  his  pupils  who  proceeded  thither  for  the 
prosecntion  of  m3rcantile  or  professional  pursuits. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  class  book  on  arithmetic,  a 
pretty  thick  octavo  volume,  which  was  a  good 
standard  work  of  its  time.  Patie  was  well  up  in  years 
before  I  came  under  hia  discipline,  and  I  believe 
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my  mother  before  me  may  have  been  one  of  bis 
BRholan,  for,  as  he  ased  to  tell  us,  he  had  been 
tcaobiBg  from  the  time  he  was  fourteen  years  of 
age.  He  was  a  sturdy  Highlander  from  Hell's  Glen 
on  Loch  Goil.  He,  too,  was  an  elder  of  the  West 
Chnroh.  His  dwelling  was  a  flat  on  the  irst  floor 
aitnated  in  a  close  in  St  John  Street,  the  third  close 
on  the  left  hand  going  up  the  street.  Patie  was  a 
man  of  much  character  and  marked  individuality, 
with  many  peculiarities  in  the  exercise  of  his  func- 
tions as  a  schoolmaster,  that,  however,  out  of 
harmony  with  the  scholastic  requirements  of  the 
present  time,  met  with  no  disapproval  in  his  day, 
and  were  not  considered  in  any  respect  unbecoming 
his  position  at  the  head  of  a  public  school.  I  can 
piotore  him  now,  as  we  lingered  too  long  at  our 
games  on  the  playground,  standing,  cane  in  hand, 
at  the  door  of  the  little  back  court  that  gave  access 
to  the  stair  leading  up  to  the  schoolroom,  watching 
for  the  first  little  group  of  boys  that  banded  together 
to  mn  the  gauntlet,  and  striking  among  them 
without  any  special  selection  as  they  rushed  past. 
Up  the  stair  we  tore  at  full  speed,  the  school  began 
to  fill,  and  the  next  part  of  our  performance  was  to 
set  to  screeching  at  the  fullest  pitch  of  our  shrill 
voices,  keeping  it  up  ontil  Patie,  blazing  with  fury 
and  breathless  from  his  hasty  ascent  of  the  stairs, 
appeared  at  the  door.  Then  a  sudden  hash,  quite 
startling  in  its  effect  after  the  ear-piercing  yells, 
fell  on  th««  whole  of  the  school,  and  as  if  by  the 
touch  of  a  magician's  wand  every  head  was  bowed 
in  studious  abstraction  over  slate  and  book,  while 
Patie  came  swiftly  up  the  room  distributing  cuts 
with  the  cane  right  and  left  on  all  whom  he  could 
reach  with  it.  That  afternoon  was  not  a  happy  one 
for  ns.  Seated  in  his  high  armchair — the  chair  with 
its  folding  footstool  is  still  preserved  in  the  Rector's 
department  in  the  High  School — placed  at  the  top 
of  the  central  passage  up  the  school,  Patie  sat 
watching  us  the  whole  afternoon,  as  he  used  to  say, 
'Mike  a  cat  watchin'  a  moose.''  Woe  betide  the 
boy  who  ventured  to  raise  his  head  and  look  about 
him,  or  wt  ispered  to  his  neighbour,  or  out  of  tricks 
*'  dnnched  "  him  with  his  elbow.  Patie  was  up  in 
a  moment,  and  with  an  activity  wonderful  for  his 
years  and  his  somewhat  portly  figure,  swiftly 
pounced  on  the  effender,  and  rained  on  his 
flhoulders  a  series  of  rapid  cuts  with  the  never 
failing  cane.  He  was  ever  ready  to  show  his 
faith  in  the  aphorism  of  sparing  the  rod  and 
spoiling  the  child,  and  was  not  always  strictly 
just  in  practical  demonstration  of  it.    Often  after 
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caning  a  boy  he  woulc(  say,    ''That's  for  yer  ain 
sake,  noo  I'll  gie  ye  anither  for  yer  faither's  sake." 
Sometimes  when  be  was  in  no  very  plaoid  mood  be 
woald  single  out  some  boy  who  had  been  giving  nu 
apparent  cause  of  offence,  "  As  I  was  comin'  to  the 
scbule  this  mornin'  I  met  yer  faither,  and  he  tell't 
me  to  gie  ye  a  guid  lickin'.     Come  oot  here  and  I'll 
dust  yer  jaioket  for  ye."      I  have  known  a  boy  to 
be  thus  dealt  with,   who  had  neither  father  nor 
mother  alive.      With  all  this  liberal  application  of 
the  rod  it  might  be  supposed  that  Patie  was  harsh 
and  cruel  in  his  school  discipline,  but  we  boys,  who 
were  surely  good  judges  in  the  matter,   did  not 
think  80.      No  doubt  he  was  imperious  in  his  rule, 
and  we  stood  a  good  deal  in  awe  of  him.      At  the 
same  time  we  did  not  hate  him  as  a  tyrannical 
master,  on  the  contrary  to  a  great  extent  he  won 
our  affection,  we  respected  him,  and  were  in  a  way 
proud  of  being  under  his  sway.     I  must  say  we  tried 
his  temper  by  our  many  schoolboy  tricks.     One  was 
to  drop  tbe  roe  of  a  salt  herring  into  the  fire,  where 
its  long  continued  crackling  greatly  irritated  Patie, 
while  he  was  powerless  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  and  un- 
able to  single  out  the  culprit  for  punishment.      Or, 
a  dog  WQuld  be  sliiy  introduced,  and  when  the  cry 
was  raised,  "There's  a  dug  in  theschule,"  "Pit 
him  oot  1  Pit  him  oot  V*  a  grand  commotion  was 
excited,   with  pretentious  appearance  of  trying  to 
expel  the  intruder,  some  boys  all  the  while  guarding 
the  door  to  chase  the  animal  back  when  he  came  too 
near  the  way  of  exit.      And  after  all  the  pain 
caused  by  the  cuts  of  the  supple  cane,  modified  as 
they  were  by  the  clothes  that  intervened  between 
it  and  our  skins,  was  very  evane8C«nt  and  trifling  in 
comparison  with  that  inflicted  on  tbe  bare  palm  by 
the  thick,  yet  flexible  tawse.     Often,  moreover,  a 
boy,  forewarned  that  he  was  to  get  a  caning,  pro- 
vided for  it  by  inserting  a  copy-book  under  his 
clothes  over  that  part  of  his  body  supposed  to  be 
specially  adapted  for  receiving  the  strokes  of  the 
rod,  and  thus  protected  yelled  only  more  vigorously 
as  they  descended  on  him,  very  soon  inducing  Patie 
to  leave  off  the  harmless  castigation.     For  Patie 
was  really  a  kind-hearted  old  man,  and  plied  the 
cane  from  truly  conscientious  principles,  and  not 
merely  for  the  sake  of  giving  pain.     Many  a  boy, 
particularly  if  he  pleased  him   with  his  writing, 
received  as  a  reward  a  quarter  of  a  hundred  of 
quills,  for,  of  course,  in  those  days  steel  pens  were 
not  yet  known,  and  when  they  were  beginning  to 
oomt;  into  use  Patie  never  took  to  the   *'  airn  pens." 
The  art  of  making  and  mending  a  pen  was  therefore 
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a  Decessary  accomplishment.  I  can  fancy  I  see 
Patie  shaping  pens  for  the  yonnger  boys  with  tbree 
pairs  of  spectacles  perched  on  his  nose  to  aid  his 
failing  sight.  Often  he  was  in  a  genial  mood,  and 
entertained  us  with  accounts  of  former  pupils  who 
had  excelled  as  caligraphists.  Two  young  men  of 
the  name  of  Forrester,  specimens  of  whose  writing 
he  used  to  exhibit  for  our  admiration,  were  specially 
held  up  to  us  as  patterns  to  be  imitated.  Many  of 
bis  sayings  were  quaint  enough.  *'  Aye  !  ye  mind 
the  day,  but  ye  dinna  mind  the  oor,"  as  some 
li^ggArd  would  slip  in  noiselessly,  and  take  pos- 
session of  the  nearest  vacant  seat.  "  Aye  I  Mr 
Cummin,  but  ye're  lang  o'  comin."  The  girls 
attended  at  a  different  hour,  viz.,  during  the  in- 
terval from  1  to  2  o'clock  that  we  had  from 
school,  and  thus  Mr  Macdongall  seemed  to  be  teach- 
ing continuously  from  9  to  4,  long  hours  for  such 
trying  work.  A  common  punishment  for  a  girl  that 
misbehaved  was  to  be  kept  in  for  a  short  time  among 
the  boys.  She  was  placed  at  '*  the  first  table  "  at 
the  head  of  the  school,  to  which  I  had  in  due  course 
been  promoted.  There  we  found  the  unfortunate 
girl  with  her  head  down  on  the  table,  her  face  hid 
by  the  poke  bonnet  that  was  then  the  female  head- 
gear. '*  Aye  !  There's  a  nice  young  gentleman, 
George  Galbraith,  to  sit  beside  ye  ;  he'll  be  polite  to 
ye."  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  our  attentions  were  not 
of  a  very  polite  character,  consisting  mostly  of 
attempts  with  our  pens  and  slate  pencils  to  raise  the 
bonnet  and  see  what  face  it  concealed.  The  deten- 
tion was  never  for  any  length  of  time,  and  permission 
being  given,  the  strayed  dove  fled  swiftly  out  of  the 
school. 

I  was  rather  a  favourite  with  Patie,  chiefly  he- 
cause  I  along  with  another  boy  had  gone  in  for 
learning  geometry,  for  which  I  displayed  rather  an 
aptitude,  readily  passing  over  the  pons  aainorum, 
and  being  able  to  demonstrate  the  47th  Proposition 
of  the  1st  Book  of  Euclid  without  a  mistake.  Patie 
had  a  good  opinion  of  a  boy  who  could  learn 
*'  Mathematics,"  but  what  sorely  tried  him  in  my 
case  was  my  crabbed  handwriting.  '*  Man,  George 
Galbraith,  ye  can  learn  mathematics,  but  ye  oanna 
write.  Ony  blockhead  in  the  kintry  can  learn  to 
write,  but  your  wri tin's  like  a  man  wi'  a  roosty  nail. 
It's  jist  like  a  hen  scartin  wi'  its  tae. "  A  recollection 
of  my  very  poor  attempts  in  those  days  compels  me 
to  admit  that  Patie's  smiles  were  apt  enough. 
On  a  Saturday  he  has  taken  my  fellow  geometrician 
and  myself  down  to  the  Abbey  Ferry,  aod  there 
given  us  lessons  in  measuring  the  height  of  Cambus- 
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kenneth  Belfry  Tower  od  the  other  side  of  the  river 
by  the  angles  taken  with  his  theodolite.  Retarning 
home  he  took  as  to  his  lodging,  and  there  regaled 
us  with  cake  and  Alloa  ale,  a  very  potent  beverage 
as  is  well  known,  served  oat  to  us  fortunately  in  a 
moderate  quantity  in  old-fabhioned  ale  glasses, 
resembling  the  old  champagne  glasses  that  preceded 
the  cup  shaped  vessels  now  used.  Although  I  was 
thus  in  a  measure  a  favourite  with  Patie,  I  did  not 
esApe  the  lash  of  his  sarcastic  remarks.  One  day  I 
took  up  to  him  a  sum  on  my  slate  which  he  pro- 
nounced to  be  ''A'  wrang,"  spat  on  the  slate, 
wiped  it  with  his  cuff,  wrote  down  some  figures, 
and  told  me  to  go  and  work  out  the  sum  in  that 
way.  This  I  did,  discovering  at  the  same 
time  that  I  had  been  ri^ht,  and  that  he 
was  wrong.  When  I  presented  the  slate  agaioi 
not  recognising  his  own  figures  blurred  from  having 
been  written  where  the  slate  was  still  moist  with 
his  spit,  he  accepted  me  with  "  Whanr's  my 
feegurs,"  "These  are  your  figures.  Sir,"  "Ye*re 
a  leein  little  rascal.  Thae's  no  my  feegurs.  Go  and 
sit  at  the  Long  Table,"  a  position  of  disgrace  in  such 
circumstances.  And  then  he  began  his  tirade  on 
me.  Pacing  up  and  down  the  school,  and  from  time 
to  time  giving  me  a  dig  under  the  ear  with  his 
knuckles  as  he  passed,  "I'll  tell  ye  aboot  this 
George  Galbraith.  Ae'  day  his  faither.  Captain 
Galbraith,  a  very  dacent  gentleman,  cam  to  me  and 
said,  *  Mr  Macdongall,  I'm  goin'  to  put 
my  son  George  to  your  school.  George 
is  a  good  boy,  he'll  give  ye  no  trouble.' 
Look  at  the  good  boy  !  a  leein'  little  rascal,  that 
ribs  oot  my  feegurs,  pits  in  his  ain,  and  then  tells 
me  they're  mine.  There's  the  good,  boy  for  ye  ! 
Look  at  him  !"  and  so  on  and  on.  Dear  old  Patie  ! 
I  often  lamented  that,  dying  while  I  was  abroad,  I 
had  not  on  my  retarn  the  gratification,  like  many 
of  his  old  scholars,  of  paying  him  my  dutiful  and 
grateful  respects. 

The  late  Mr  Duncan  Macdougall,  mathematical 
master  in  the  High  School,  a  teacher  held  in  high 
estimation  and  great  respect,  was  his  ancle's  as- 
sistant, **  helper."  as  we  called  him  in  my  school 
days.  When  I  became  a  member  of  the  School 
Board,  and  was  thus  in  a  sense  one  of  his  masters, 
thinking  of  how  many  years  bad  passed  since  I  had 
been  under  his  disciplinary  control,  and  looking  to 
my  own  scanty  white  hair,  I  used  to  marvel  at  the 
abundant  raven  locks  without  one  silver  thread  that 
still  graced  Duncan's  head.  A  younger  nephew, 
Peter,  also  for  some  time  assisted  in  the  school. 
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Iq  the  earlier  years  of  my  school  days  a  carious 
castom  was  observed  of  bringing  a  present  of 
money  to  the  masters  on  Candlemas  Day,  the  2nd 
of  Febrnary.  I  recollect  that  my  father's  donation 
used  to  be  half-a-crown  to  Patie,  eighteen  pence  to 
Dancan,  which  I  suppose  was  the  average  for 
persons  in  his  position  in  society.  One  boy  used  to 
bring  a  sovereign  for  Patie,  but  he  was  looked  upon 
as  an  exceptional  boy  in  this  respect.  The  chil^en 
of  poorer  parents,  who  could  not  afford  to  make(f  his 
free  will  offering — for  there  was  no  class  division  of 
rank  in  school  attendance  in  those  days — did  not 
appear  at  school  that  day,  and  after  the  collection  of 
the  tribute,  the  remainder  of  the  day  was  a  holiday. 
I  suppose  the  custom  represented  some  old  RoDan 
Catholic  Church  observance. 

At  Patie's,  our  battle  ground  was  what  we  called 
*'  between  the  twa  hedges,"  near  the  Lower  Walk, 
note  represented  by  the  little  lane  to  the  west  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  ground.  Here  it  was  com- 
mon to  decide  a  dispute  by  a  fight  "owre  a  bonnet," 
a  cap  being  held  at  arm's  length  by  a  couple  of  boys 
to  prevent  the  combatants  coming  into  close  grips 
in  the  contest.  The  challenge  was  "  I'll  fecht  ye 
atween  the  twa  hedges,"  and  when  we  were  let  loose 
from  lessons  at  4  o'clock,  thither  the  whole  school 
rushed  down  with  whoop  and  halloo  to  witness  the 
pngilistio  duel. 

The  playground  was  the  vacant  space  in  front  of 
the  school  called  Cowane's  Yard,  extending  down 
to  Spittal  Street,  the  flesh  market  wall  on  one  side, 
the  row  of  lime  trees  on  the  other.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  games  of  schoolboys  are  not  now  what  they 
were  in  my  time.  One  that  was  common  then  was 
Scotch  and  English,  on  the  principle  of  the  modern 
tng-of-war — rather  destructive  to  clothes,  parti- 
cularly as  regarded  the  buttons  of  our  jackets.  I 
do  not  notice  it  being  played  now.  Neither  do  I 
see  the  boys  with  peeries,  which  were  much  in 
vogue  in  my  time.  It  was  an  ambition  to  be  pos* 
sessor  of  a  peerie  with  a  steel  '*  shod,"  to  be  used  as 
a  weapon  of  offence  against  the  other  peeries,  like 
the  steel  spur  of  the  game  cock.  The  games  with 
marbles,  or  "  bools,"  also  are  changed.  Our  prin- 
cipal one  was  '*  bool  in  the  hole,"  one  that  required 
a  good  deal  of  science.  I  fancy  I  could  almost  yet 
enjoy  a  game  of  bool  in  the  hole.  We  had  also 
"  winny,"  aname  that  speaks  for  itself,  but  that  was 
not  so  much  played.  The  boys  now  appear  to  me  to 
have  no  real  game  of  skill  with  marbles,  only  one 
in  which  the  sole  object  is  to  become  possessor  of 
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the  others'  boob,  and  football  and  golf  eeem  now  to 
replace  oar  old  athletic  amnaenients. 

Still  descending  from  the  upper  part  of  the  town, 
Spittal  Street,  except  for  modern  in:provement  by 
widening  in  some  places,  and  the  erection  of  the 
Industrial  School  now  occupied  by  the  girls,  and  of 
the  very  commodious  Allan's  School  that  now  re- 
places the  old  structure,  which  had  fallen  entirely 
behind  modern  scholastic  requirements,  remains  to 
appearance  much  in  the  same  condition  as  it  was. 
In  those  days  the  Roman  Catholics  met  for  worship 
in  *'  an  upper  room  "  of  one  of  the  tenements  on  the 
left  hand,  now  a  workshop.  Some  of  the  members 
of  the  congregation  walked  in  from  long  distances, 
owing  to  the  great  paucity  of  Roman  Catholic  places 
of  worship  in  the  district  in  those  days.  The  mem- 
bers of  that  communion  in  Stirling  were  very  few, 
even  among  the  lower  class.  A  prominent  member 
of  the  congregation  was  Mr  Duncan  M'Nab,  writer. 
There  was  also  "Mooshy"  M'Nab,  as  we  called 
him,  a  gentleman  who  had  been  brought  up  and 
had  lived  in  France,  whence,  as  I  understood,  he 
had  escaped  during  the  troublous  time  of  the  great 
Revolution.  He  lodged  in  Queen  Street,  and  there 
taught  French.  He  was  my  preceptor  in  that 
language.  There  was,  later  on,  also  Mrs  Macdonald, 
a  widow  lady,  who  came  to  reside  in  Stirling  with 
two  daughters.  The  Priest  was  Father  Paul  Mac- 
Laughlan,  who  served  at  the  altar  in  Stirling  for 
many  years,  a  most  amiable  and  worthy  man,  and 
universally  respected.  Some  twenty  years  ago  he 
was  removed  to  the  charge  at  Doune,  and  died 
there.  The  chapel  in  Irvine  Place,  which  owes  its 
erection  chiefly  to  his  zealous  exertions,  was  opened 
for  divine  service  on  Trinity  Sunday,  1838. 

Baker  Street  looks  also  much  the  same.  At  the 
foot  of  it,  OB  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Bank  of 
Scotland,  was  the  Saracen's  Head  Inn,  the  entrance 
door  looking  up  the  street.  Over  it,  or  aMhe  corner 
of  the  bnilding — the  former  according  to  my  recol- 
lection— swung  a  sign  accordincr  with  the  name  of 
the  hotel  in  representing  the  half  length  figure  of  a 
fierce  warrior  in  eastern  costume  wielding  a  mighty 
scimitar.  The  Post  Office  was  on  the  other  side  of 
the  way,  where  it  begins  to  be  called  King  Street, 
in  very  mean  premises  situated  up  a  close.  It  is 
somewhat  curious  to  note  the  various  changes  of 
accommodMion  that  most  useful  of  public  depart- 
ments has  experienced  since  then.  From  the  close 
referred  to  it  was  removed  to  the  late  Mr  Shearer's 
shop,  which  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  King  Street 
to  that  which[he  afterwards  moved  to,  now  occupied 
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by  his  son  and  successor.  The  late  Mr  R.  S. 
Shearer's  uncle  was  then  postmaster,  next  to  the 
premises  in  Murray  Place  in  which  the  grocery 
business  of  Lennox  h  Co.  is  now  carried  on ;  again, 
further  along  the  street  to  what  is  now  the  shop— > 
fblso  a  grocer's — of  Yates  &  Co.  Lastly,  the  house 
was  purchased  at  the  north  end  of  Murray  Place, 
which  after  nearly  20  years  of  occupation  has  just 
been  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  the  erection  of  a 
more  commodious  building,  in  which  we  look  npon 
the  Post  OfiQce  as  to  be  at  length  permanently 
established — a  position,  I  must  say,  by  no  means  so 
central  or  convenient  for  access  as  could  be  desired. 
As  to  the  outside  postal  work,  I  think  there  used 
to  be  two  deliveries  daily,  which  were  overtaken  by 
the  postman,  David  Bell,  single  handed,  carrying  the 
letters  in  a  small  japanned  tin  box  under  his  arm. 
His  progress  in  the  delivery  was  much  retarded  by 
his  having  so  fiequently  to  wait  to  receive  the 
postage  for  letters  not  prepaid.  Here  I  would  like 
to  recall  the  fact,  that,  when  a  uniform  rate  of  in- 
land postage  was  introduced,  the  Government  did 
not  at  once  adopt  Rowland  Hill's  proposal  of  penny 
postage  ;  but,  being  no  doubt  timid  as  to  the  great 
loss  of  revenue  which  they  feared  would  follow  on 
such  a  sudden  and  bold  reduction,  fixed  it  at  four- 
pence.  Anyone  who  could  have  prophesied  what  the 
result  was  really  to  be,  would  probably  have  been  re* 
garded  as  a  visionary,  or  perhaps  as  actually  insane 
on  that  point.  The  fourpence  rate  was  not  long 
continued. 

King  Street  did  cot  then  present  the  well-built 
aspect  it  now  has.  On  the  west  side  the 
ground  rose  up  steeply  from  the  pavement  below, 
and  a  number  of  the  tenements  on  that  side,  about 
the  middle  of  the  street,  were  only  low  thatched 
houses.  I  thiuk  it  was  in  the  year  1824  that  a  very 
destructive  fire  took  place  here.  It  broke  out  in  Mr 
John  Kio^  joiner's  shop,  and  burned  the  greater 
part  of  three  closes.  After  that  began  an  improve- 
ment io  the  style  of  building,  until  King  Street 
gradually  came  to  assume  its  present  well-built 
stately  appearance. 

The  eastern  portion  of  Port  Street,  "The  Port," 
was  in  those  days  so  narrow  an  entrance  way  to  the 
town,  like  the  neck  of  a  bottle,  that,  encountering 
the  mail  coach,  or  other  vehicle,  one  was  fain  to 
seek  refuge  in  a  doorway  or  close  mouth  to  escape 
being  run  over,  or  at  least  well  "  jauped  "  with  the 
mire  that  particularly  abounded  there  in  moist 
weather.  At  the  west  end  of  this  contracted  part 
was  a  stream  open  to  view  on  the  right  hand,  passing 
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tinder  the  street,  as  it  still  does,  and  re-appearing 
on  the  other  aide,  and  there  atone  confined  in  a  cnt 
channel,  waa  made  nae  of  by  a  firm  of  dyera  for 
washing     their    yarn.      Here     one    or     other    of 
the    maoh     respected     partners   might    any    day 
be  seen  astride  of  the  stream,  with  bare  arms  dyed* 
to  the  elbow  of  the  brightest  hne,  according  to  the 
colour  being  need,  rinsing  the  newly-dyed  yarn.    In 
the  wider  part  of  Port  Street  on  the  sonth  side,  and 
near  the  commencement  of  Pitt  Terrace  was  Sawers' 
Inn,  a  hotel  of  some  pretensions,  now  converted 
into  shops  and  dwelling  flats,  but  still  cognisable 
by  a  porch  with  a  pillar  on  each  side  that  formed 
the  entrance.     It  was  the  starting    place  of  the 
Defiance,  a  fonr-horse  coach  that  ran  daily  to  Edin- 
burgh.   This  coach  was  for  some  time  horsed  by  Mr 
Ramsay  of  Barnton.    On  the  opposite  side,  in  one  of 
the  tenements  composing  Allan  Park  Honse,  resided, 
nntil  he  built  two  villas  in  Allan  Park,  and  Trent  to 
live  in  one  of  them  himself,  my  uncle  Dr  Galliers. 
He  was  a  retired  army  surgeon,  and  had  served  in 
the  same  regiment  with  my  father,  the  Royal  Scots. 
He  had  seen  much  active  service  in  the  Peninsular 
war,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
My  aunt  accompanied  him  to  Belgium,  and  I  have 
tieard  her  epeak  of  her  having  the  day  after  the 
great  battle  ridden  over  the  field  in  search  of  her 
husband.     When  George    IV.  visited  Scotland  in 
1822,  all  over  the  country  demonstrations  with  flags, 
floral  decorations,  &o.,  were  made  to  testify  the 
loyalty  and  joy  of  the  people.     My  unele  prepared 
with  his  own  hands  a  placard  resplendent  with  some 
glittering  powder  adherent  to  it,  and  inscribed  in 
large  letters  G.R.  IV.,  which   he  displayed  outside 
on  the  wall  of  the  house.     While  he  was  watching 
what  efifect  this  loyal  ohef-d'-oeuvre  would  produce 
on  the  passers-by,  the  worthy  doctor  was  greatly 
disconcerted  by  overbearing    one  of  th^  country 
folks,  who  were  flocking  in  to  view  the  decorations, 
after  gazing  for  a  little  at  the  placard,  say,  with  a 
puzzled  air  to  his  companion,  G  R  I  V  "Griv  I  I 
wnnner  wha's  Griv  1" 

From  this  end  of  Allan  Park  out  to  Laurelhill 
there  was  not  a  house  nntil  the  late  Sheriff  Sconce 
built  the  one  now  occupied  by  my  namesake,  our 
respected  Town  Clerk,  and  I  recollect  that  surprise 
was  then  expressed  at  the  Sheriff  building  his  house 
so  far  out  in  the  country.  I  believe  that  the  oldest 
house  in  Allan  Park  is  that  which  was  built  by  Dr 
Dobbie,  afterwards  acquired  by  my  father,  the  one 
that  is  seen  at  the  top  of  the  road  looking  up  from 
the  Black  Boy.    The  one  last  built  is  the  adjoining 
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one,  Mrs  Ellis*,  erected  by  Mr  HendersoD,  writer, 
after  we  oarae  to  live  in  Allan  Park.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  change  the  name  from  Allan  Park  to 
Wellington  Place,  and  the  latter  deeignation  wbr 
pot  up  for  a  time  at  the  Back  Walk  extremity  of 
the  Street,  but,  I  believe  for  political  reasons, 
"  Wellington  "  being  taken  as  representing  Tory 
opinions,  the  alterations  did  not  meet  with  saffioient 
favour,  and  the  old  name  held  its  gronnd. 

The  gusset  of  ground  enclosed  with  the  Black 
Boy  fountain  in  the  centre,  then  a  vacant  space, 
was  the  mustering  groond  of  the  Stirling  Troop  of 
the  StirKogshire  Yeomanry,  where  the]r  used  to 
assemble  before  proceeding  to  the  King's  Park  for 
drill  with  the  rest  of  the  regiment.  There  were 
five  troops,  the  Stirling,  Falkirk,  Kilsyth,  Campsie, 
and  Gulcreuch  troops.  The  ranks  of  the  country 
troops  were  filled  mainly  by  farmers  and  their 
stout  stalwart  sons,  mounted  on  strong  agricultural 
horses,  one  inducement  to  join  the  Yeomanry  being 
that  the  charger  wasexempt  from  the  Government  tax. 
The  members  of  the  Stirling  Troop  were  of  vaiious 
occupations  and  prnfessioos,  several  of  them,  as  I 
remember,  writers  in  the  town  (our  Town  Clerk's 
father,  and  predecessor  in  office,  was  one  of  the 
officers,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  Mr  David  Chrystars 
grandfather  was  a  sergeant),  and  their  horses  were  of 
a  finer  and  lighter  stamp.  The  uniform  was  a  short 
scarlet  jacket  and  blue  overalls,  with  a  helmet  fur- 
nished with  horse  hair.  I  do  not  recollect  how  long 
the  annual  training  lasted,  but  I  think  it  must  at 
one  time  have  been  over  a  week,  as  I  have  some  re- 
collection of  seeing  yeomen  in  uniform  in  church  on 
Sunday.  The  annual  calling  up  of  the  Yeomanry 
was  a  considerable  boon  to  the  town,  as  many  of  the 
men  were  billeted  in  it,  and  their  horses  put  up  in 
the  stalls  of  the  vintners  and  other  available  stables. 
The  timc^  when  they  were  out  naturally  provided  a 
good  deal  of  excitement  for  the  boys.  Apparently 
we  did  not  hold  them  in  any  great  respect  or  awe, 
for  we  were  always  ready  to  salute  them  with  their 
nickname  of  *'Soor  Dock  Geordie."  This  by  no 
means  complimentary  epithet  referred  to  the  habit 
these  rustic  cavalry  men  had,  on  being  dismissed 
from  their  morning  drill,  of  making  for  the  milk 
carts,  then  busy  in  the  streets  distributing  the 
morning  supply,  and  indulging  in  copious  draughts 
of  buttermilk,  or  *'soor  dook,"  to  cool  their  heated 
frames.  The  regiment,  during  its  existence,  had 
the  rare  experience  (for  auxiliary  troops)  of  a  kind 
of  active  service,  for  it  was  called  out  to  assist  in 
putting  down  the  Radical  rising  that  took  place  in 
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1 822.  W  bat  active  part  these  Yeomanry  took  id  the 
conflict  at  Bonnymair  I  never  heard,  but  they  were 
employed  in  escorting  to  the  gaol  in  Stirling  thoee 
who  were  made  prisoners  on  that  occasion.  It  is 
not  uncommon  now  to  hear  those,  who  were  tried 
and  sentenced  for  their  participation  in  this  seditious 
abortive  insurrection,  spoken  of  as  martyrs  who 
were  harshly  dealt  with  for  giving  utterance  to 
political  opinions  that  are  now  widely  entertained, 
and  openly  proclaimed  without  any  restraint  or  fear 
of  punitive  consequences,  some  of  the  changes  then 
demanded  having  indeed  been  since  legalised  by 
Parliamentary  enactment.  Bat  this  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  misapprehension  of  the  facts,  for  these  mis- 
guided men  were  tried  and  awarded  various  degrees 
of  punishment,  not  on  account  of  their  political 
tenets,  but  for  the  illegal  action  they  resorted  to  for 
giving  effect  to  them.  Apart  from  the  beheading, 
which  is  not  in  accord  with  the  more  humane  senti- 
ments of  the  present  age,  no  Government,  whatever 
might  be  its  political  complexion,  could  with  safety 
have  shunned  the  duty  incumbent  on  it  of  sternly  re- 
pressing the  ill-judged  and  mischievous  rising,  and 
bringing  to  justice  the  foolish  men  who  were  so 
endangering  the  maintenance  of  publk  peace  and 
order  by  congregating  in  arms — even  such  wretched 
and  contemptible  arms  as  they  were — against  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  realm.  I  cannot  tell 
when  the  regiment  was  disembodied,  but  it  must 
have  been  before  the  Queen's  first  visit  to  Scotland 
in  1842,  for  some  former  members  of  the  corps,  as  I 
am  told,  turned  out  on  the  occasion  of  her  coming 
to  Stirling — when  my  father,  as  Provost,  along  with 
his  Council,  awaited  her  arrival  at  the  Bridge,  and 
presented  to  her  the  keys  of  the  town — to  form  a 
^uard  of  honour  to  Her  Majesty,  but  without 
uniform  or  accoutrements.  The  annual  period  of 
training  wound  up,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  with 
the  Yeomanry  Races  held  in  the  King's  Park. 

Older,  I  believe,  than  the  Yeomanry  Races  were 
the  Chapmen's  Races,  which  came  off  once  a  >  ear, 
also  in  the  King's  Park,  the  chapmen  being  a  society 
composed  chiefly  of  merchant  traders  of  the  town. 
In  olden  times,  as  I  understand,  these  Chapmen 
were  the  pedlars  who  travelled  through  the  country 
districts  when  communication  with  the  towns,  owing 
to  bad  roads,  was  rongh  and  tedious,  in  order  to 
bring  their  wares  to  the  doors  of  the  scattered 
rural  population.  A  chief  event  in  the  Chapmen's 
Races  was  riding  at  the  ring,  in  which  the  competi- 
tois,  furnished  with  a  long  rod,  riding  at  a  certain 
speed,  tried  with  it  to  carry  off  a  small  gold  ring 
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lightly  saspended  above  from  a  sort  of  arch,  bo  as  to 
be  easily  detached.  The  wianer  held  poBsession  of 
the  ring  for  a  year,  when  it  was  again  competed  for. 
A  very  aaccessfal  jockey  at  these  races  was  named 
Dobbie,  and  in  oar  schoolboy  play  each  of  us  was 
ambitious  to  represent  *'  Dabble."  In  the  old  days 
the  course  followed  the  edge  of  the  high  ground 
above  Pock's  and  Garrow's  Wood,  a  track  well 
calculated  to  put  the  wind  as  well  as  the  speed  of 
the  horses  to  the  test.  A  new  course,  keeping  on 
the  flat,  having  been  made,  the  Stirling  Race 
Meeting  was  instituted,  and  was  continued  for  a 
number  of  years,  until,  owing  to  growing  opposition 
to  them  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants — stirred  up 
very  much,  it  was  said,  by  the  zeal  and  activity  of 
the  late  Mr  Peter  Drummond — these  races  were  put 
down,  a  consummation  that  must  be  approved  by 
all  who  reflect  on  the  evil  adjuncts  that  seem  to  be 
inseparable  from  a  race  meeting. 

There  was  formerly — and  indeed  when  I  left 
Stirling  in  1841 — no  Murray  Place  issuing  from  the 
foot  of  King  Street,  although,  besides  by  the  way  of 
King  Street  and  Friars  Wynd,  the  lower  end  of  the 
Wynd  could  be  reached  by  passing  through  the 
coach  yard  of  the  Golden  Lion  Hotel,  by  **  Gibb's 
Entry,"  as  it  was  called,  the  site  of  which  is  now 
occupied  by  Mr  Shearer's  shop.  The  hotel  was 
more  commonly,  from  the  name  of  the  landlord, 
called  Gibb's  Inn.  Mr  Gibb  was  a  remarkably 
quiet  looking  man  of  spare  habit,  who  passed  most 
of  his  time  working  in  a  garden  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  Back  Walk,  the  ground  on  which  Allan  Park 
Church  has  since  been  built,  and  did  not  appear  to 
concern  himself  about  the  management  of  the  hotel. 
That  was  very  efficiently  attended  to  by  Mrs  Gibb, 
who,  with  her  portly  figure,  blooming  countenance 
and  active  bustling  manner,  presented  the  beau 
ideal  of  a  most  capable  landlady.  Through  the 
coach  yard  access  was  obtained  to  a  lane  through 
garden  ground,  part  of  which  bore  the  name  o! 
Spring  Garden,  that  followed  the  course  of  Murray 
Place  as  it  now  is.  One  could  also  get  to  this  lane 
from  the  foot  of  King  Street  by  the  way  of  the 
Dirtin  Tide,  a  collection  of  the  sewage  that 
came  down  the  surface  sewers,  or  **  si  vers," 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  gathered  there, 
and  gradually  found  its  way  to  the  adjacent  Burgh 
Mill  dam.  This  unsavoury  malodorous  '*  stank  " 
— suggestive  word — occupied  what  is  now  Orchard 
Place.  I  do  not  know  when  the  Mill  Dam — fed 
chiefly  by  the  Town  Burn  coming  from  the  direction 
of  Easter  Livilands,  and  crossing  the  lower  part  of 
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the  Craigs — was  filled  Id.  The  site  of  it  is  now 
chiefly  occapied  by  the  vinegar  work.  The  mill 
still  stands,  and  the  upper  portion  of  it  has  been 
utilised  as  a  smithy  for  the  Gas  Work. 

The  coach  route  passing  through  Stirling  to  the 
North  was  in  some  parts  very  narrow  and  tortuous, 
viz.,  by  Port  Street  as  I  have  described  it,  up  King 
Street,  down  Friars  Wynd,  along  Viewfield  Street 
to  Go  wane  Street,  and  so  on  to  the  Old  Bridge, 
which  with  its  high  centre  arches  and  very  limited 
width  was  itself  a  danger  for  any  fast  travelling 
vehicle.  The  New  Bridge,  after  being  about  a 
couple  of  years  or  three  in  constructing,  was  opened 
for  traffic  I  think  in  1831.  Much  as  it  was  needed 
to  facilitate  intercourse  between  the  north  and  the 
south,  Stirling  being  the  first  point  from  the  Firth 
upwards  where  the  Forth  was  bridged,  the  erection 
of  this  new  bridge  was  at  first  strenuously  opposed 
by  the  county  gentlemen  of  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts, some  of  whom  to  avoid  the  expense  of  a  new 
bridge  would  have  preferred  some  scheme  for  im- 
proving the  old  bridge.  When  we  lived  in  Queen 
Street  it  was  one  of  our  common  evening  amuse- 
ments during  the  construction  of  the  bridge  to  walk 
down  to  the  scene  of  the  operations  and  watch  the 
process  of  driving  the  piles  within  the  area  of  the 
large  coffer  dam.  This  pile  driving  was  done 
tediously  by  manual  labour.  Now,  of  course,  it  is 
effected  with  marvellous  rapidity  with  the  help  of 
powerful  mechanical  arrangements.  I  recollect  the 
laying  of  the  foundation  stone  with  pompous 
masonic  ceremonial,  on  which  occasion  there  was  an 
imposing  procession  of  public  bodies  and  societies  of 
the  town  and  neighbourhood.  The  schools  took 
part  in  it,  and  I  well  recollect,  as  a  small  boy,  one 
of  Mr  Weir's  scholars,  marching  with  a  small  tin 
medal  suspended  by  a  blue  silk  ribbon  round  my 
neck.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  the  masonic  tune  of 
"  The  Merry  Masons,"  as  we  styled  it,  played  by  so 
many  successive  bands  on  that  day,  never  after- 
wards entirely  ceased  to  vibrate  in  my  brain. 

Viewfield  Place  was  a  nursery  garden  cultivated 
by  Mr  Peter  Rnnciman,  who  lived  in  the  old- 
fashioned  house  at  the  east  end  of  it.  He  had  a  seed 
shop  at  the  foot  of  Broad  Street.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  were  distinguished  by  a  nickname,  being 
called  Paid^le  Runciman,  from  a  peculiarity  in  his 
gait  owing  to  his  having  rather  large  splay  feet. 
After  kis  death  Viewfield  House  was  occupied  by 
his  brother  Dr  Runciman,  a  retired  naval  surgeon. 

Before  the  formation  of  the  road  from  York  Place 
to  the  new  bridge,  the  Cow  Park  extended  from 
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behind  Cowane  Street  down  to  the  river.  Since 
then  it  has  been  eo  cat  ap  and  altered  by  railways 
and  roads  and  baildings  that  its  very  name  has 
fallen  into  abeyance,  and  I  suppose  most  of  the 
present  generation  wonld  be  pazzled  if  asked  to  say 
where  the  Cow  Park  is.  The  name  indicates  the 
use  to  which  it  was  put,  viz.,  for  pasturing  the 
cattle  belonging  to  the  town,  and  especially  the 
cows  that  furnished  the  milk  supply.  The  park 
was  a  very  pretty  and  attractive  place,  intersected 
by  a  number  of  tall  hawthorn  hedges,  useful  to  the 
cattle  as  a  shelter  from  sun  and  rain,  separating  it 
into  different  divisions  with  free  access  from  one  to 
the  other.  Often  have  I  in  the  summer  school 
holidays  rambled  there  through  its  grassy  glades. 

Up  to  the  time  of  my  leaving  Stirling,  Queen 
Street  was  only  very  partially  built.  On  the  east 
there  were  several  gaps,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
the  only  houses  were  four  or  Qve  at  the  foot  of  the 
street.  Above  them  was  a  whinstone  quarry,  and 
the  rest  of  the  ground  was  used  for  vegetable 
gardens,  one  of  which  was  cultivated  by  my  father 
when  he  occupied  the  house  at  the  top  of  the  street 
on  the  other  side. 

St  Mary's  Wynd — (when  is  it  to  be  called  St 
Mary's  Street  ?)~i8  not  much  altered.  A  few  better 
tenements  have  replaced  thatched  cottages  at  the 
foot  of  the  street.  The  Marykirk  is  ^uite  a  modern 
addition.  The  upper  part  of  Qaeen  Mary's  Lodging 
— so  called,  for  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any 
record  of  its  having  been  occupied  by  Mary— was 
taken  down  when,  through  age,  it  had  become  upsafe. 
My  recollection  is  that  over  one  of  the  windows 
were  initial  letters  and  a  date  of  the  17th  century. 
The  Episcopal  Schoolmaster's  house  belonged  to  my 
ancestors,  the  Gibbs,  and  in  it  my  father  and 
mother  were  married.  la  my  younger  days  it  was 
occupied  by  Mr  Robert  Campbell,  grandfather  of 
our  townsman,  Mr  James  Campbell,  banker.  At 
the  top  of  the  wynd,  on  the  right  hand,  jast  before 
emerging  into  Broad  Street,  a  doorway  looking 
down  the  wynd,  with  a  few  steps  in  front,  gives 
access  to  a  stair  that  led  up  to  the  premises  of  the 
old  Stirling  Bank,  an  institution  that  collapsed  in 
the  year  1826. 

Upper  Bridge  Street,  with  the  exception  of  some 
little  addition  at  its  lower  end,  is  also  just  as  it  was. 
The  Right  Rev.  Dr  George  Gleig,  Bishop  of 
Brechin,  and  Incumbent  of  the  Episcopal  Chapel  in 
Viewfield  Street,  lived  in  one  of  the  houses  on  the 
south  side  of  the  street,  a  very  modest  mansion  for  a 
Bishop's  palace,  although  perhaps  not  altogether 
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onto!  keeping  with  the  hamble  ecoleftiaitical  posi- 
tion occapied  by  the  Episcopal  commanity  in  Stirling 
when  their  first  church  was  built  a  hundred  years 
ago. 

I  am  old  enough  to  remember  very  well  when  the 
streets  were  lit  with  oil  lamps,  and  a  familiar  object, 
as  evening  drew  on,  was  the  *'  leerie "  hurrying 
along  with  his  ladder  and  flaming  torch  to  set  them 
alight.  The  rhyme  with  which  we  children  greeted 
him  still  adheres  to  my  memory,  "  Leerie,  leerie, 
licht  the  lamps  ;  lang  legs  and  crookit  shanks." 
The  amount  of  illumination  these  lamps  shed  around 
was  faint  indeed,  not  sufficient  to  disclose  the 
irregularities  and  puddles  of  the  roadway  between 
each.  They  did  not  serve  much  more  than  to  guide 
passengers  on  their  way,  as  the  lighthouses  that  stud 
our  coasts  enable  the  mariner  by  the  bearings  he 
takes  of  them  to  steer  his  course  up  or  down  the 
channel  in  a  dark  night.  The  illnminant  was  train 
oil,  then  greatly  more  abundant  than  it  is  now  that 
the  cetaceous  tribe  in  Arctic  seas  have  been  so  sadly 
decimated  by  the  whalers.  It  was  used  also  in 
kitcl\ens  to  burn  in  very  small  lamps,  whose  feeble 
glimmer  must  have  sorely  tried  the  eyesight  of  those 
who  ventured  with  its  aid  to  engage  in  sewing 
work  ;  but  I  think  the  servants  then  were  more 
given  in  their  spare  time  to  ply  the  spinning  wheel 
than  the  needle.  In  the  dining-room  and  parlour, 
candles  were  burned — of  tallow  for  common  use — 
requiring  constant  attention  to  snuffing,  an  art  one 
had  to  make  some  study  of  to  acquire  the  requisite 
dexterity.  How  vastly  more  favourably  are  we 
situated  now,  where  gas  is  not  available,  with 
paraffin  oil  and  candles  to  resort  to,  so  cleanly  to 
handle,  and  so  brilliant  in  the  light  they  afford, 
compared  to  the  dim  illumioation  of  the  rancid  train 
oil  and  greasy  *'  mutton  fats  "  of  former  days.  A 
story  was  current  while  oil  lamps  were  in  use  for 
street  lighting,  that  the  sailors  of  RussiaL  ships  that 
came  to  Leith  used  when  on  shore  to  climb  the 
lamp-post,  blow  out  the  light  and  suck  up  the  oil  as 
a  delicious  dainty  that  they  were  accustomed  to  in 
their  own  northern  country. 

Gas  was  iRtroduced  into  Stilling  in  1826.  I  re- 
collect the  first  night  the  town  was  lit  with  it. 
People  were  out  in  the  streets  as  they  would  be  now 
at  an  illumination.  I  remember  one  or  two  of  the 
fancy  devices  of  lighting  in  some  of  the  shop 
windows  to  attract  attention — for  instance,  in  a 
shoemaker's  at  the  foot  of  Baker  Street,  the  gas  jet 
issuing  from  a  spur  on  the  heel  of  a  boot,  and  in  a 
tobacconist's  in  King  Street— I  think  it  must  have 
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beeo  Sonff  Wricht*a — the  biist  of  a  negro  with  a 
cigar  in  the  month,  the  jet  of  gas  from  which  alter- 
nately shortened  and  lengthened  to  saggest  the  act 
of  smoking.  Many  people  were  timid  at  first  abont 
iotrodaoing  the  gas  into  their  houses,  being  appre- 
hensive of  its  reputed  highly  explosive  qaalities. 
My  father,  who  for  many  years  took  a  very  active 
part  in  the  management  of  the  gas  company — 
services  which  the  shareholders  recognised  by  pre- 
senting him  with  a  handsome  silver  salver — was  one 
of  the  first  to  take  the  gas  into  the  house.  The 
price  of  the  gas  was  at  first  fiiced  at  ISs  per  1000  ft., 
just  fonr  times  what  we  are  now  paying. 

I  have  already  incidentally  alluded  to  the  water 
supply  of  the  town  as  being  furnished  by  the  water 
being  first  conducted  from  the  Touch  Hills  to  the 
Reservoir  in  St  John  Street,  thence  to  the  public 
wells  that  were  distributed  in  the  streets  in  what 
were  supposed  to  be  the  most  convenient  positions 
for  the  inhabitants.  I  think  there  were  not  more 
than  half-a'dozen  of  them  in  all,  if  so  many.  There 
was  no  domestic  supply  to  houses,  such  as  we  now 
have,  and  for  which,  I  believe,  we  are  mainly  in- 
debted to  the  zealous  and  persevering  exertions  of 
the  late  Dr  Forrest.  There  were  private  wells 
attashed  to  some  of  the  dwellings  in  the  lower  parts 
of  the  town.  I  know  there  was  a  pump  well  in  our 
garden  in  Allan  Park  that  yielded  a  plentiful  supply 
of  clear  sparkling  water,  also  a  small  stream  at  the 
foot  of  the  garden,  in  which  we  used  to  catch 
minnows.  That  was  before  the  formation  of  a 
regular  system  of  drainage  for  sewage,  when  such 
purling  streams  were  utilised  as  sewers,  and  the 
wells  became  polluted  through  soakage.  The  in- 
habitants in  general  were  obliged  to  store  in  their 
houses  the  water  drawn  from  the  street  wells, 
usually  in  stonps — a  deep  wooden  vessel,  narrower 
towards  the  top,  which  was  crossed  by  a  wooden 
handle.  In  carrying  a  couple  of  these  stonps  a 
hoop,  or  '*  girr,"  was  commonly  made  use  of  to  keep 
the  stonps  away  from  the  limbs.  Two  stoupfuls 
being  thus  carried  at  once  were  called  "  a  gang  "  of 
water.  In  summer,  when  frequently  the  supply  ran 
short,  the  water  was  let  into  the  wells  at  a  certain 
hour  for  a  limited  time,  and  it  was  necessary  then 
to  procure  a  supply  that  would  last  for  twenty>four 
hours.  Naturally  there  was  a  rush  of  the  house- 
wives and  servants  to  the  wells  at  the  hour  the  water 
was  let  on,  and  even  before  in  anticipation  of  it. 
The  attendance  on  these  occasions  was  regulated  in 
an  orderly  and  methodical  manner,  each  expectant 
taking  her  place  as  she  came  in  the  long  qtieue  (as  our 
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French  neighbonra  call  it),  that  extended  many 
yards  down  the  atreet,  and  gradually  advancing  to 
the  well  until  it  came  to  her  turn  to  fill  her  atoups. 
There  was  thus  no  undue  crowdingi  or  jostling,  or 
wrangling ;  except,  perhaps,  in  the  rare  case  of 
some  tricky  lass  who  would  take  advantage  of  the 
inadvertence  of  one  who  had  left  her  atoups  un- 
watohed  for  a  little,  and,  shifting  them  to  her  own 
less  forward  position,  would  substitute  her  own  in 
their  place.  The  aervant  lasses  did  not  altogether 
dislike  these  drawings  of  water,  or  object  to  their 
time  being  expended  on  them  when  it  might  have 
been  nsefully  employed  at  home  in  other  household 
duties,  as  it  afforded  them  good  opportunities  of  ex- 
changing the  clash  of  the  day  with  those  congregated 
there. 

The  conditions  of  domestic  service  were  in  those 
days  very  different  from  what  they  now  are.   In  the 
first  place,  servants,  once  they  were  settled  in  a 
situation,  did  not  readily  think  of  making  a  change, 
unless,  perhaps,  it  was  a  matrimonial  one,  but  re- 
mained for  years  in  the  same  place,  even  assuming 
the  name  of  the  family  with  whom  they  lived,  and 
dropping  their  own,  so  that  Kirsty  M*Gregor,  Janet 
M'Niven,  Bell  Black,  Annie  Stevensoti,  were  better 
known  as  Kirsty  Sutherland,  Janet  Galbraith,  Bell 
Boyd,  Annie  Lucas,  &o.     How  different  now,  when 
the  restlessness  of  our  domestics  incites  them  to 
such  frequent  changes  that  they  remind  one  of  the 
shifting  of  the  slides  at  an  exhibition  of  views  with 
the  lime  light.     With  this  fixity  of  tenure  the  rela- 
tionship between  mistress  and  maid  was  naturally 
of  a  much  more  cordial  and  kindly  character  than 
what  now  obtains.   At  the  same  time  it  did  not  give 
rise  to  any  undue  familiarity,   the  former  retaining 
her  legitimate  authority,  and  the  maid  not  presum- 
ing on  her  mistress's  condescension,  nor  lifted  up 
with  the  notion  that  some  of  the  girls  seem  now  ta 
entertain  that  Jane  is  good  as  her  mistress.      This 
showed  itself  in  the  style  of  dressing.    The  ordinary 
dress  of  the  kitchen  lass  was  the  shortgown — a  body, 
I  believe,  it  would  now  be  called — without  skirt, 
and  woollen  petticoats ;  while  the  cap,   or  mutch, 
was  a  more  capacious,  but  less  ornamental,  head- 
dress than  the  badge  of  her  honourable  occupation 
now   worn    by  the  domestic  servant.      For    best 
clothes  there  was  no  attempt,   by  a  study  of  the 
fashions  of  the  day,  to  imitate  those  above  them  in 
social  position.     Neither,  of  course,  did  they  claim 
the  title  of  that  much  misused  word  "  lady."     In 
these  respects  I  think  the  old  ways  were  better  than 
the  new.    Women  of  the  lowest  class  are  now-a- 
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dayi — at  least  by  their  fellows — styled  ladies,  and 
I  think  we  should,  for  distinction's  sake,  resort  to 
the  good  old  English  appellation  of  "  gentlewoman  " 
for  those  entitled  to  it. 

Wages  were  of  course  much  lower,  perhaps  about 
a  third  of  what  we  give  now.  At  the  same  time 
the  work  wimb  more  exacting ;  yet  I  think  not  less 
willingly  and  cheerfully  performed,  perhaps  even 
more  so.  I  remember  a  curious  task  that  used  to 
be  laid  on  the  servants,  one  that  the  girls  would 
now  very  properly  scorn  to  execute.  There  were  in 
those  days  of  free  beggary,  and  absence  of  a  Poor 
Law  system,  a  number  of  cripples,  at  least  of  self- 
called  cripples,  who  travelled  over  the  country  in 
hand  barrows,  and  the  servants  were  expected  as  I 
have  often  seen  them  do,  to  pass  them  on  from  door 
to  door  in  their  quest  of  alms,  the  servants  in  ad- 
joining houses  helping  each  other,  if  need  were,  in 
carrying  the  barrow  a  stage  further  along  the  pave- 
ment. Thinking  of  this  curious  phase  of  mendi- 
cancy, I  am  puzzled  as  to  how  his  progress  was  con- 
tinued when  the  cripple  arrived  at  the  extremity  of 
a  town  or  village  with  a  stretch  of  road  destitute  of 
houses.  I  was  too  thoughtless  in  my  young  days  to 
think  of  this  difficulty.  Possibly  he  just  took  up 
bis  barrow  and  carried  it  on  himself. 

In  those  days  of  no  proper  police  organisation 
every  town  had  several  daft  creatures  who  roamed 
about  the  streets,  most  of  them  harmless  imbeciles, 
some  viciously  inclined  and  dangerous  at  times, 
tolerated  by  the  inhabitants  as  objects  of  compas- 
sion, too  often  teased  and  irritated  by  the  boys. 
Stirling  bad  its  quota  of  these  characters.  Fumler 
Lawrence,  who  was  minus  a  leg,  belonged  to  the 
more  dangerous  class,  as  he  would  sometimes,  pois- 
ing himself  on  his  remaining  limb,  administer  with 
his  single  crutch,  or  **  stult,"  a  vicioas  blow  to  some 
unoffending  passer-by.  He  would  also  burst  into  a 
kitchen  and  terrify  the  maids.  Daft  Pate,  a  little 
stooping  man,  whose  prognathous  countenance 
favoured  the  Darwinian  theory  of  descent  from  a 
simious  ancestor,  was  a  harmless  creature,  attired 
in  a  soldier's  cast  off  red  coatee.  He  attended  all 
funerals.  His  favourite  haunt  was  about  the 
Apothecary's  Hall  in  Baker  Street,  then  kept  by  Mr 
Kirkwood,  where  on  a  fine  day  he  would  be  seen 
stretched  at  length  on  the  pavement  basking  in  the 
sun.  He  had  no  turn  for  any  active  occupation, 
and  when  roused  from  his  dose  and  asked  to  do  some 
light  job,  his  reply  was — *'  Oh  !  Am  thrang  i*  noo." 

Before  the  formation  of  the  railway  system,  which 
by  presenting  facilities  for  easy  i^nd  rapid  inter* 
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communioafcion    has    revolationised    the   oivilized 
world,  and  is  dow  extendiDg  its  ioflaence  even  over 
regions  deemed  to  be  entirely  witliont  the  pale  of 
civilisation,  the  modes  of  travel  on  land  were  in 
comparison    slow,   irksome,   and  expensive.      For 
journeys  of  any  considerable  length  there  was  the 
fonr-horse  coach,  carrying  foar  inside  passengers 
and  about  a  dozen  or  foarteen  on  the  top.     The 
smartly  appointed  four-in-hand,  with  its  amateur 
driver  and  guard  and  passengers,  which  occasionally 
passes  through  the  town  on  a  summer  day,  serves  to 
keep  up  a  remembrance  of  the  old  stage  coach.  Along 
the  mail  routes  from  London  there  was  the  royal  mail 
also  available,  with  the  guard  and  the  driver  attired 
in  royal  scarlet,  carrying  in  like  manner  four  inside, 
but,  on  account  of  the  guard  who  sat  on  a  seat 
alone,  fewer  outside,  all  at  a  higher  rate  than  by 
the  ordinary  stage  coach.       The    accommodation 
being  limited,  it  was  customary,  in  order  to  avoid 
disappointment,  to  book  places  at  the  coach  office 
one  or  more  days  before    that    of  the    intended 
journey,  thus  securing  the  right  to  a  seat.      Hence 
the  name  of  booking  office  has  been  transferred  to 
the  place  where  tickets  are  taken  at  the  railway 
station,  although,  of  course,  there  is  no  booking  of 
places  there,  the  choice  of  seats  in  the  carriage 
being  arranged  according  to  the  rule  of  first  come, 
first  served.      I  have  known  instances  of  Colonial 
friends,  who  had  gone  abroad  before  railways  had 
become  common,  and  had  come  home  for  a  visit  to 
'*  the  old  country,"  when  about  to  take  a  railway 
journey,  propose  going  to  the  station  the  day  before 
to  take  out  tickets  and  so  secure  their  seats.      The 
title  of  guard,  applied  to  the  conductor  of  the  rail- 
way train,  is  also  taken  from  that  of  the  official 
whose  duty  was  originally  to  act  as  a  protector 
against    highway    robbers.      Another  instance    of 
association  between    coaching    days    and    railway 
travelling  might  be  noted  in  the  form  of  the  first 
class  carriages,  which  at  first  were  fashioned  on  the 
pattern  of  the  stage  coach.     I  recollect  such  was  the 
case  on  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway 
when  I  made  my  first  journey  to  London  in  1840, 
and      even      within      the      last      twenty     years, 
I     have      at      times,      on      country      branches, 
seen    some    of    these    antiquated    coaches    form 
a    component  part  of   a  traio,    when,   I  suppose, 
there    was    a    deficiency    of    respectable    looking 
carriages  available.      The  fares  by  the  staare  coach 
and  the  mail  were  considerably  in  excess  of  the  rates 
at  which  one  now  travels  by  train  in  circumstances 
so  much  superior  as  regards  both  speed  and  comfort, 
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and  what  added  to  the  expense  was  the  fee  that  had 
to  be  handed  over  to  the  driver,  and  to  the  gnard, 
when  there  was  one.  A  remains  of  this  objection- 
able exaction  may  be  found  in  the  coaching  portions 
of  the  oironlar  routes  arran8;ed  by  railway  com- 
panies. Besides  the  mail  there  were  at  least  two 
stage  coaches  that  passed  through  Stirling — "  The 
Fair  Maid  "  from  Glasgow  to  Perth,  which  changed 
horses  at  Gibb's  Inn  ;  **  The  Soho,"  and  after  it 
*'  The  Defiance  "  from  Sawers'  Inn,  which  connected 
Stirling  with  Edinburgh,  and  I  am  told  also  with 
Perth,  although  my  memory  does  not  serve  me 
for  that.  Miserable  enough  it  was  in  bad,  and 
especially  in  severe  winter  weather,  travelling  out- 
side, making  futile  attempts  to  stimulate  the  cir- 
culation of  the  feet  by  continual  stamping  with 
them,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  inside  pas- 
sengers in  the  compartment  below.  I  can  think 
BOW,  on  the  occasion  of  coming  home  from  the 
Edinburgh  classes  at  the  Christmas  recess,  of  the 
clambering  down  with  difficulty  from  the  top  of  the 
Defiance,  and,  on  attaining  to  the  ground,  being 
scarcely  able  at  first  to  support  myself  on  my 
temporarily  paralysed  limbs. 

Instead  of  going  all  the  way  by  road  to  Glasgow, 
a  route  commonly  taken  advantage  of,  was  by  coach 
to  Lock  16,  near  Castlecary,  thence  by  canal  to 
Port  Dundas,  its  termination  in  Glasgow.  My 
earliest  recollection  of  the  canal  boat  is  of  a  large 
decked  craft  which  waa  tugged  along  by  a  couple  of 
horses  at  a  rate  of  between  three  and  four  miles  an 
hour.  One  left  Stirling  early  in  the  morning  and 
reached  Glasgow  some  time  in  the  afternoon.  That 
would  scarcely  accord  with  our  present  notions  of 
travel.  The  neavier  boat  was  supplanted  by  a  long, 
low,  narrow  boat  with  an  arched  roof,  or  tilt,  of 
painted  canvas,  just  high  enough  for  one  to  stand 
upright  under  it,  and  a  low  seat  on  each  side  all 
along.  In  the  centre  of  the  boat  was  an  uncovered 
space  for  luggage,  that  also  made  the  division  be- 
tween the  cabin  and  steerage  passengers.  These 
*<  fly-boats,"  being  so  long,  light,  low,  and  narrow, 
were  drawn  by  the  horses  at  a  much  accelerated 
speed,  and  it  was  considered  quite  rapid  travelling. 
I  recollect  on  my  first  journey  to  London  I  set  out 
at  7  a.m.,  reached  Glasgow  by  the  canal  in  due 
course,  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  there,  at  night 
went  on  board  a  steamer  for  Liverpool,  whence 
next  morning  I  continued  my  journey  by  the  London 
and  North-Western  Railway,  and  finally  arrived  at 
Euston  at  4  p.m.  I  considered  it  a  matter  for 
boasting  to  say  that  I  had  breakfasted  in  Stirling 
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the  preTions  morniDg.  What  a  ohtnge  to  the 
facilities  of  the  present  day,  when  at  far  less  oost, 
in  a  comfortable,  almost  laxarionsly  fitted  oompart- 
ment,  with  infioitely  less  fatigue,  one  can  accom- 
plish the  same  journey  in  nine  or  ten  hours  without 
even  a  change  of  seat. 

The  favourite  route  to  Edinburgh  up  to  the  time 
of  my  leaving  Stirling  was  by  steamer  down  the 
river.  There  must  be  a  good  many  yet  alive  who 
remember  Captain  Gentles,  the  genial  skipper  of 
the  *'  Lady  of  the  Lake."  As  now,  it  was  necessary 
then  to  study  the  tide  for  access  to  Stirling  shore, 
but  when  it  was  not  full  tide  the  steamer  often 
anchored  in  the  reach  on  the  other  aide  of  Gambus- 
kenneth — '*  the  back  of  the  Abbey,"  as  we  called  it 
— to  receive  and  disembark  paseengers,  who  were 
conveyed  from,  or  to,  the  shore  in  a  large  boat 
towed  by  men  walking  along  the  river  bank.  This 
was  not  an  agreeable  part  of  the  passage,  particu- 
larly after  arrival  at  the  back  of  the  Abbey  in  the 
darkness  of  night.  The  voyage  in  the  steamer  was 
usually  greatly  enjoyed.  E^ing  performed  in  a 
leisurely  manner,  opportunity  was  afforded  for  par- 
taking of  the  good  substantial  meals  that  were 
provided  on  board,  to  which  the  freah  air  on  the 
river  gave  zest.  I  have  a  lively  recollection  of  the 
savoury  cutlets  of  kippered  salmon  that  often  ap- 
peared at  the  breakfast  meal.  The  landing  place 
was  the  Chain  Pier  at  Newhaven.  This  was  before 
the  formation  of  the  dock  at  Granton,  the  opening 
of  which  I  remember,  in  1838,  when  I  was  still 
attending  the  classes  at  Edinburgh.  The  pier,  with 
its  wooden  stair  slippery  with  marine  ooze,  was  a 
risky  place  to  disembark  at  after  dark,  with  the  aid 
of  a  lantern  or  two,  that  rather  confused  than  en- 
lightened, and  especially  for  the  passengers  who  had 
partaken  of  dinner  and  other  refreshments  by  the 
way.  I  never  knew  of  an  accident  there,  but  I 
have  seen  one  or  two  hats  floating  at  the  pier,  the 
temporary  loss  of  which  was  apt  to  be  associated 
with  some  unsteadiness  in  the  heads  they  had 
lately  been  covering. 

Speaking  of  the  Stirling  steamer  reminds  me  how 
differently  on  one's  return  to  home  after  visitinff 
foreign  climes,  one  sometimes  regards  objects  and 
scenes  amid  which  one  had  been  brought  up. 
While  waiting  for  admission  into  the  Army  Medical 
Service,  I  made  a  voyage  to  Madras  m  surgeon  of 
an  East  Indian  trader.  The  ship — a  sailing  one,  of 
course — was  of  respectable  size  for  those  days, 
although  very  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
leviathans  that  now  traverse  the  seas.    The  Captain 
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hiTiDg  been  an  officer  in  the  old  Company's  marine, 
she  was  handled  somewhat  in  man-of-war  fashion, 
the  orders  in  workiog  the  ship  being  executed  to 
the  sound  of  the  bo'sen'a  pipe.  When  I  again 
stepped  OB  board  the  steamer  at  Gran  ton  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  what  a  very  small  craft  she  was,  and 
in  pacing  the  deck  to  find  it  was  jnst,  as  the  sailors 
say,  *' three  steps  and  overboard."  But  the  elimax 
came  in  the  style  of  making  sail,  when  the  Captain 
— not  Captain  Gentles  by  the  way — called  out  to 
one  of  the  hands,  "  Hay  1  Wnllie,  rin  and  lowse 
the  jub."  In  like  manner,  returning  from  lon^ 
residence  in  Australian  colonies,  where  eucalypti 
and  other  forest  trees  attain  gigantic  proportinns, 
growing  to  a  height  of  300  and  even  400  feet,  I  got 
quite  a  shock  in  again  looking  at  the  fine  elms  and 
ashes  that  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  western 
approaches  to  our  town,  and  involuntary  exclaimed, 
'* Trees  I  Why  these  are  but  bushes.'*  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  in  the  time  that  has  since  elapsed  I  have 
learned  once  more  to  admire,  and  justly  to  appreci- 
ate the  fine  proportions  of  these  noble  trees  with 
their  luxuriance  of  leafage,  and  varieties  of  tints, 
charms  in  which  the  Australian  trees  are  deficient. 

For  the  smaller  towns  within  shorter  distance  of 
Stirling,  such  as  Dunblane  and  Falkirk,  there  was  a 
public  vehicle  called  a  noddy.  My  recollection  of 
its  construction  is  not  very  clear,  and  I  cannot  find 
any  one  who  can  help  me  in  it,  but  I  believe  the 
noddy  was  just  a  square  box  on  wheels,  made 
chiefly  of  leather  for  lightness,  entered  from  behind 
as  in  the  'bus ;  although  I  think  there  must  have 
been  some  variations  of  strncture,  for  according  to 
my  memory  the  Falkirk  noddy  had  two  compart- 
ments, the  posterior  of  which  was  called  the  basket. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  the  noddy  owed  its  name  to 
its  lively  action  on  the  springs  when  in  motion.  I 
recollect  an  Irish  friend,  who  paid  a  short  visit  to 
Stirling,  saying  that  the  items  in  his  hotel  bill  that 
particularly  attracted  his  attention  were  "noddy" 
and  **  toddy  " — I  .rather  think  a  good  many  repeti- 
tions of  the  latter. 

For  a  trip  to  the  country  in  far  back  times  a  cart 
provided  with  sacks  and  stuflfed  with  straw  for  seats 
was  a  mode  of  conveyance  by  no  means  despised  by 
our  simple  seniors.  In  my  days  of  juvenility  for  a 
country  excursion  a  very  favourite  vehicle — one  that 
seems  now  to  have  entirely  gone  out  of  existence-' 
was  the  drosky,  a  kind  of  double  gig,  seated  for 
four.  Many  a  well  remembered  pleasant  day  have 
I  had  with  a  happy  party  in  a  drosky. 

In  my  yonng  days  old  Scottish  annnal  obsery- 
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ADoei  were  kept  up  that  are  now  mostly  entirely 
disregarded.  Hallowe'eD  was  a  festive  oooasion 
nniversally  observed,  with  poUiog  of  kail  stocks, 
dookin'  for  apples,  barniog  of  nuts,  &c.,  and  we 
boys  always  managed  to  have  a  turnip  abstracted 
from  a  field,  to  be  hollowed  out,  a  face  shaped  on  it, 
and  lighted  with  a  bit  of  candle  inside.  Hogmanay 
gave  us  much  excitement  on  account  of  the  guisers, 
who  went  from  house  to  bouse  giving  representa- 
tions of  the  quaint  play  in  which  "  Goloshens"  was  a 
principal  character.  We  bad  the  rhymes  by  heart, 
and  often  did  my  brothers  and  1  rehearse  the  piece 
among  ourselves.  These  guisers  were  well  grown 
young  fellows,  and  generally  dressed  suitably  for 
the  parts  they  were  to  play.  On  my  return  from 
abroad  I  found  the  old  custom  in  a  state  of  decad- 
ence, and  it  gradually  dwindled  until  a  couple  of 
urchins  with  blackened  faces,  and  a  night  shirt  over 
their  ordinary  clothes,  ofiferiog  '*to  sing  ye  a  sang 
for  a  penny,"  came  to  represent  the  troupe  of 
guisers.  Even  this  miserable  ghost  of  the  old  cus- 
tom has  apparently  retired  into  the  land  of  oblivion. 

Christmas  Day,  now  coming  to  be  so  much  ob- 
served in  Scotland,  was  taken  no  notice  of,  except 
in  a  few  families,  of  which  ours  was  one.  New 
Year's  Day,  the  great  Scottish  festival,  still  holds 
its  ground.  Amid  the  different  opinions  as  to  drink- 
ing habits  now  and  in  former  times,  my  impreuion 
is  that  there  used  to  be  more  drunkenness  then  than 
now,  and  that  it  was  more  lightly  regarded.  First- 
footing  was  common  in  the  better  class  of  society, 
and  I  recollect  my  father  sallying  out  at  midnight 
with  a  silver  kettle  charged  with  '*het  pint,"  a 
beverage  compounded,  I  believe,  of  beer,  whisky, 
hot  water,  oatmeal,  and  spices,  to  be  first-foot  to 
some  of  our  old  female  relatives.  Hansel  Monday 
was  a  holiday  greatly  observed  among  the  rural 
population.  The  favourite  amusement  was  shooting 
at  a  mark,  and  I  believe  the  orthodox  object  of  aim 
was  a  cock  tethered  to  a  stake.  I  distinctly  remem- 
ber the  frequent  reports  of  the  fowling  pieces  to  be 
heard  on  that  day  all  round  the  town. 

Valeotioe  Day,  the  14th  of  February,  was  every- 
where celebrated,  and  for  a  month  before  its  advent 
there  was  in  the  stationers*  windows,  and  also  in 
those  of  shops  whose  goods  were  of  a  miscellaneous 
character,  a  great  display  of  the  valentines,  amatory, 
and  comic,  that  the  young  people  were  in  the  custom 
of  sending  to  one  another.  This  long  established 
custom  has  of  late  years  entirely  fallen  into  desue- 
tude, seemingly  replaced  by  the  so  rapidly  extending 
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and  more  kindly  and  friendly  interchange  by  oards 
of  ChristmaB  and  New  Year  greeting!. 

Before  railways  had  tended  to  equalise  over  the 
country,  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  Stirling 
was  rather  a  cheap  place  to  live  in,  and  this,  tof^ether 
with  its  many  amenities,  attracted  to  it  a  good  many 
who  were  not  engaged  in  business,  notably  officers 
retired  from  the  public  services,  with  incomes  that 
just  enabled  them  to  live  moderately,  but  comfort- 
ably. With  so  many  families  of  this  class  resident 
in  Stirling,  society  was  of  a  very  pleasant  char- 
acter. Being,  as  in  other  provincial  towns,  then 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  reason  of 
more  tedious  and  less  frequent  intercommunications, 
the  residents  were  more  drawn  together  among 
themselves,  and  there  was  more  heartiness  and  true 
friendliness  in  their  social  intercourse.  Everyone 
was  acquainted  with  everyone  else,  and  they  were 
trnly  sympathetic  in  each  others  sorrows  and  joys. 
They  had  plenty  of  leisure  time  at  their  command, 
and  the  gentlemen  were  fond  of  meeting  in  Provost 
Forman's  shop,  as  I  have  before  said,  and  of  resort- 
ing to  the  Reading  Room,  to  talk  over  the  news  of 
the  day,  and  exchange  their  simple  harmless  jokes 
with  each  ether.  I  think  life  in  the  old  Royal 
Burgh  was  more  enjoyable  and  more  satisfying  than 
now.  The  current  was  slower,  bnt  the  stream  was 
more  limpid  and  less  troubled.  These,  our  ances- 
tors, resided  within  the  town,  or  clung  closely  to  its 
skirts.  Now  there  is  a  suburban  population,  in 
great  measure  strangers  to  each  other,  more  widely 
scattered  in  the  villas  that  look  so  pretty  to  the  eye, 
with  their  oriel  windows,  however,  badly  adapted 
for  our  rigorous  northern  climate,  far  leas  cosy  than 
the  older  fashioned  houses.  Many  of  these  resi- 
dents, engaged  in  business  in  Glasgow,  rush  o&  by 
train  after  a  hurried  breakfast,  returning  only  in  the 
evening.  Naturally  they  cannot  take  much  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  town,  nor  in  their  neighbourb' 
welfare,  such  as  the  old  people  took. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  hospitality  in  the  way 
of  dinners  and  tea-drio kings  of  a  more  homely 
character  than  now.  For  their  dinner  parties  the 
hosts  did  not  go  beyond  the  resources  of  their  own 
establishments,  except  that  a  woman  might  be 
brought  in  to  help  with  the  cooking,  but  there  were 
few  '*  made  dishes,"  and  no  hired  waiters  with 
white  ties.  The  white  tie  as  an  essential  of  even- 
ing attire  had  not  then  been  introduced,  nor  indeed 
was  the  black  dress  suit  de  rigueur  for  full  dress. 
The  fare  provided  was  good,  if  somewhat  plainer 
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than  DOW|  and  only  a  little  more  varied  and  more 
abundant  than  what  uBually  appeared  on  the  family 
dinner  table.  Champagne,  now  a  gine  qud  non  at 
dinnera  and  many  other  sooial  entertainmeata,  waa 
■eldom  seen  at  the  ordinary  dinner  party.  I  reooUeot 
that  my  father  having  at  a  apeoial  family  gathering 
prodnoed  this  wine,  now  so  oommoni  almost  to  vul- 
garity, there  were  present  old  female  religions  who 
had  never  before  seen  it,  much  less  tasted  it.  One 
of  them,  after  taking  her  first  draught  of  the  eflfer* 
vescing  liquor,  exclaimed — *'  Man,  Provost,  that's 
fine  ginger  beerl" 

I  admit  that  there  was  a  good  deal  more  strong 
drink  taken  at  these  dinner  parties  than  might  now 
be  considered  seemly.     Do  ring  dinner  sherry,  of 
which  on  account  of  the  old  fashion  of  the  gnests 
"  having,'*  as  it  was  called,  '*  the  pleasure  of  toking 
a  glass  of  wine"  with  each  other  in  succession, 
many  more  glasses  were  drank  than  are  handed 
round  now  by  the  attendants — a  dram,  or  two,  that 
is  after  the  fish  and  after  the  pudding — and  strong 
ale  or  porter.     After  dinner,  port  and  sherry-— 
claret  was  then  an  expensive  wine,  rarely  seen  on 
the  table.     When  the  ladies  left  there  waa  im- 
mediately a  call  for  the  hot  water,  while  the  host 
pressed    his    guests    first    to    take    some    more 
wiue.    The  toddy,  however,  was  more  attractive. 
The  regular  allowance  of  this  seductive  beverage 
was   two  tumblers,    made   with   a   glass   and   a 
half    of    whifiky    in    each.       These    being    dis- 
posed   of,    the    proposal    was    made    to    "join 
the   ladies."      The   host   begged  his    guests    to 
brew   another   tumbler.     This    was    strenuously 
declined,  but  when  an   *'eke"    was  suggested  it 
always  met  with  a  willing  acceptance.     The  eke 
dififered  from  the  orthodox  tumbler  in  that  it  was 
made  with  only  one  full  glass  of  whisky.    With  so 
much  more  liberal  consumption  of  liquor  there  was 
naturally  more  noisy  hilarity  than  at  the  more  staid 
dinners  of  the  present  day.     Although  no  one  then 
would  have  thought  of  suggesting  that  in  such 
joviality  the  bounds  of  moderation  were  in  any  way 
exceeded,  it  might  be  noticed  that  some  at  least  of 
the  party  had  a  somewhat  dazed  look  when  they 
entered  the  drawing-room. 

Bat  I  must  draw  my  Old  Recollections  to  a  close. 
In  doing  so,  I  would  fain  hope  that  the  same  am- 
biguous kind  of  verdict  may  not  be  passed  on  them 
as  that  awarded  to  a  clergyman,  who,  after  preach- 
ing an  assize  sermon,  ventured — no  doubt  fishing  for 
a  compliment — to  say  to  the  judge  before  whom  he 
had  delivered  it,  "I  hope  your  Lordship  did  sot 
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Ihlnk  the  Mrmon  wm  too  long.'*  **0h,  noi^'  reptieA. 
the  Jadge,  *'  it  wu  not  Tery  long.'*  "  I  am  glaa  yon 
did  not  find  me  tediooi."  "  I  did  not  ny  thftt." 
rejoined  hii  Lordihip,  "  I  didn't  lay  yon  were  not 
tedioQi."  I  have  had  a  certain  enjoyment  in  the 
recalling  of  my  old  recoUectiona.  D  the  narration 
of  them  will  have  imfiarted  any  like  pleaaare  to 
thoee  who,  approximating  to  my  own  time  of  life, 
can  to  aome  extent  participate  in  them,  and  if  it  will 
have  interested  and  mayhap  entertained  thoee  who 
have  as  yet  no  inch  reminiscences  to  fall  back  npon. 
I  shall  consider  myself  well  repaid  for  any  tronble  I 
have  taken  in  committing  them  to  writing.  Some 
of  them  may  perhaps  be  considered  too  trivial  to  be 
recorded.  To  nse  the  words  of  Byron  in  his  ending 
of  Childe  Harold,  •«  What  is  writ  is  writ,  woald  it 
were  worthier." 


The  last  meeting  for  the  season  of  the  Stirling 
Natural  History  and  Aroh»oIogical  Society,  was 
held  in  the  committee  room  of  the  T.M.C.A. 
Institute  on  Tuesday  evening,  17th  April — Rev. 
Mr  Gk>ldie,  presiding.  The  minutes  of  March  meet- 
ing having  been  read  by  the  secretary  and  sustained, 
it  was  announced  that  Professor  Aikman,  Qlebe 
Cresent,  had  been  duly  elected  a  member  of  the 
Society.  The  name  of  Mr  Faweett  Moore,  Victoria 
Square,  was  proposed  by  Mr  J.  W.  Campbell  for 
election,  and  his  name  will  be  duly  submitted  to 
the  Council.  The  chairman,  in  a  few  appropriate 
words,  introduced  Mr  James  Sword,  curator,  who 
read  a  very  interesting  paper  on  '*The  Bird  collec- 
tion in  the  Smith  Institute.  At  the  close  Mr  J. 
W.  Campbell  in  the  name  of  the  meeting  proposed 
a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr  Sword  for  his 
most  interesting  lecture.  Mr  D.  B.  Morris  followed, 
with  notes  on  a  stone  axe  head  found  at  Argaty, 
Dunblane,  and  exhibited  the  weapon  throufl;h  the 
kindness  of  Mr  M*Laren,  Olenquhilk.  Mr  Gilbert 
M'Dougall  exhibited  under  the  micrascope  specimens 
of  stem  eelworms,  telynefius  devcuAcUrix,  infesting 
the  stems  of  spmach  and  lettuce.  The  Rev.  Mr 
Qoldie,  in  conclusion,  intimated  that  this  was  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  year.  Good 
work  had  been  done  during  the  period  of  session, 
and  many  interesting  papers  had  been  read.  The 
thanks  of  the  meeting  were  passed  to  Mr  Morris 
and  Mr  M'Douf^U,  and  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Goldie  for 
his  conduct  in  the  chair.  This  concluded  the  busi- 
oesi. 
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THE  BIRD  COLLECTION  IN  THE  SMITH 

INSTITUTE. 

!(By  Mr  James  Swokd.) 

la  directing  the  attention  of  the  meinben  of  thii 
Society  to  the  aabject  of  ornithology,  nnder  this 
title  it  very  probably  haa  occurred  to  some  that  a 
more  local  or  reetricted  aabject,  aaoh  aa  the  "  Birda 
of  Stirlingahire  "  or  <*  Birda  of  the  Forth  Diatrict," 
might  more  appropriately  have  been  adopted.    I 
decided  on  the  aaojeot,  aa  choaen,  becaaae  I  felt 
that   it   waa   rather    doabtfal    if   oor   collection 
warranted  na,  atpresent,  in  writing  of  the  birda  of 
Stirlingahire.    We  have,  perhapa,  done  a  good  deal 
in  getting  np  oar  local  birda,  bat  it  occarred  to  me 
we  required  to  do  more  ere  we  tackled  what  ia  really 
to  ua  the   greater  aabject.    Some  other   peraon, 
perhapa,  will  take  it  ap,  and  if  the  contenta  of  the 
preaent  paper  can  be  of  any  aervice  I  am  aare  it  will 
be  a  great  pleaaare,  indeed,  to  help  in  ao  deairable 
an  object.    To  attempt  the  reaponaibility  of  a  con- 
acientioaaly  worked-eat  fauna,  and  of  ornithology 
in  particular,  I  ahould  aay  it  muat  be  done  by  an 
enthuaiaat  in  the  aubject,  reaident  in  the  diatrict, 
with  hia  time  wholly  at  hia  own  diapoaal,  apt  mt 
obaerving,  and  facile  with  pen  and  pencil.    Even 
then  he  will  spend  the  beat  part  of  a  lifetime  ere  hia 
notea  are  aufficiently  complete   to    warrant   him 
undertaking  hia  taak.    Nevertheleaa,  I  hope  it  may 
aerve  aome  good  purpoae  by  dealing  with  the  aabject 
aa  I  aet  it  More  you  to-night,  and  ahow  you  that 
though  we  have  got  a  good  way  in  making  an 
attempt  to  get  the  local  membera  aingled  out,  there 
ia  yet  abundance  of  opportunitiea  for  freah  recrnita 
to  diatinguiah  themaelvea  by  reducing  the  general, 
and  conaequently  increaaing  the  local,  liat. 

It  ia  now  aeven  yeara  aince  I  aet  myaelf  to  draw 
together  the  preaent  collection  in  the  Inatitute.  It 
took  a  little  conaideration  what  line  I  ahould  take  ; 
whether  to  confine  myaelf  to  local-taken  apecimena 
only,  or  to  widen  the  circle  to  Britiah  birda.  I 
never  for  a  moment  entertained  the  idea  of  going 
beyond  that.  In  any  public  collection  completeneaa 
ahould  alwaya  be  the  aim,  and  in  thia  caae  to  think 
of  a  collection  beyond  Britiah  waa  out  of  the  quea- 
tion.  Space,  reaourcea,  and  neceaaity  were  all 
againat  auch  an  idea.  The  object  of  auoh  coUec- 
tiona,  I  take  it,  ia  primarily  and  eaaentially  educa- 
tive. A  atrictly  local  collection  would  have  been 
tardy  in  approaching  completion ;  even  then  it  would 
be  wanting  in  intereating  typea  of  our  Britiah  birda 
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that  the  pablic  in  general,  and  those  interested  in 
the  labject,  woald  with  to  see  and  stndy,  and  the 
colleotion  in  thii  way  would  fail  in  its  very  aim  as 
a  useful  and  easily  acceesibte  source  of  education. 
Conseq|uently  I  determined  to  extend  my  labours  to 
the  Bntish  birds,  but  in  doing  so  I  was  most  careful 
that  it  should  preserve  a  distinctive  local  character 
and  value ;  in  fact,  I  hope  that  by  thus  extending 
its  sphere  I  increase  its  local  value.  To  accomplish 
this  1  resorted  to  the  simple  expedient  of  using  a 
double  set  of  coloured  labels  for  naming  the 
spdoimens.  One  set  of  coloured  labels  were 
placed  on  local  birds,  and  a  label  of  another 
colour  was  plaoed  on  the  specimens  not  taken  in  the 
district.  Several  advantages  are  gained  thereby; 
the  colleotion  remains  as  a  whole,  and  the  species, 
whether  local  or  not,  follow  on  in  their  natural 
order,  so  that  a  person  at  all  interested  in  the  study 
finds  the  specimen  he  is  In  seareh  of  without  diflS- 
•ulty,  and  also  that  very  same  person  at  once 
observes  whether  as  yet  that  bird,  so  far  as  the  In- 
stitute and  this  Society  is  concerned,  has  .been 
locally  obtained,  or  as  yet  remains  outside  of  what 
I  may  call  the  charmed  circle.  I  need  not  point  out 
that  such  students  are  the  most  likely  to  give  us 
practical  assistance,  and  we  thus  get  to  the  kernel  of 
making  our  local  wants  known.  A  local-taken  speci- 
men has,  of  course,  precedence  of  any  not  so  obtained, 
and  all  spacimens  being  separately  mounted  and 
movable,  the  exchange,  as  occasion  offers,  is  effected 
without  causing  the  slightest  disorder  or  trouble. 

Like  as  in  other  branches  of  natural  history  the 
wranglingoverdassification  and  specific  nomenclature 
have  been  bitter  and  continuous.  For  the  most  part, 
to  my  mind,  the  game  hasn't  been  worth  the  candle, 
nor  do  I  intend  it  should  at  present  claim  much  of 
our  attention.  At  the  best  any  classification  is  but 
an  artificial  convenience,  all  having  some  claim  of 
advantage,  and  as  certainly  op^n  to  some  objection. 
Nature,  up  to  date,  has  never  accommodated  herself 
perfectly  to  any  classification,  and  simple  but 
mysterious  as  ever,  I  fear  we  shall  fail  in  having 
her  thoroughly  broken  to  harness.  As  I  have  said 
before,  my  first  idea  is  to  help  if  I  can  the  seeker 
after  knowledge  in  this  most  interesting  study,  and 
as  yet  and  very  possibly  for  a  good  while  to  come 
the  country  enquirer  is  likely  to  be  satisfied  to 
begin  with  an  eagle  and  end  among  the  aquatic 
birds.  I  have  adopted  that  classification,  although 
it  is  not  quite  the  latest,  and  arranged  the  collection 
accordingly.  However,  there  need  be  no  difference 
over  the  matter,  the  specimens  are  as  interchange- 
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arriTes  that  change  is  supposed  to  be  necessary, 
whoever  has  the  mind  and  inclination  can  bnild  np 
a  new  classification  every  month  if  he  will,  but  if 
that  is  all,  I  donbt  if  he  has  made  matters  mnch 
better  when  all  has  been  done.  A  little  bit  more 
done  in  adding  to  whac  is  already  classified,  will 
for  some  time  to  come  be  of  more  practical  benefit. 

And  now  we  will  proceed  to  review  our  feathered 
favourites  individually.  My  main  aim  will  be  to 
point  out  some  characteristic  by  which  each  bird 
may  be  identified.  To  take  them  np  seriatim  in 
their  classified  order  seemed  rather  a  dry  and  formal 
manner  of  treating  them,  and  casting  about  I  found 
what  I  wished  in  a  most  interesting  little  book 
written  by  an  enthusiastic  and  practical  ornitho- 
legist,  Mr  Dixon,  entitled  "Birds  of  his  Rambles." 
I  can  hardly  honestly  say  that  the  idea  bad  not 
occurred  to  myself,  nevertheless  I  should  not  like  to 
appear  to  appropriate  another  man's  brains  without 
acknowledging  my  obligation  to  him.  If  Mr  Dixon's 
work  did  not  suggest  the  idea,  it  gave  me  confidenee 
in  adopting  it.  lake  Mr  Dixon,  therefore,  I  propose 
to  ask  you  to  accompany  me  in  a  series  of  rambles, 
different  of  course  in  detail  from  his,  but  the  same 
idea  nevertheless.  Happily  I  have  no  occasion  to 
weary  you  with  a  reiteration  of  the  physical  features 
of  our  district.  That  has  already  been  most 
eflSoiently  done  before  this  society  by  Mr  Kidston 
in  his  introductory  paper  on  its  "Flora."  Of  the 
pleasures  of  ornithology  as  a  study,  the  aims  to  be 
kept  in  view,  the  benefits  resulting  from  carefully 
kept  records  of  observation,  and  the  necessity  for  the 
diffusion  of  a  general  knowledge  and  acquaintance 
with  this  subject,  it  is  a  relief  to  find  that  all  well 
treated  upon  in  Mr  Lumsden's  paper  read  before  this 
Society  to  which  I  refer  you. 

Taking  its  area  into  consideration,  I  think  our 
district  is  one  of  the  happiest  placed  in  Scotland 
from  an  ornithologist's  point  of  view.  Had  we  a 
piece  of  bold  rocky  coast  line  we  would  be  almost 
complete.    As  it  is,  I  propose  to  take 

A  WALK  ROUND  OUR  DWELLINGS,  IN  OUR  GABDBNS, 
AND  AMONG  THE  SHRUBBERIES  ; 

A  WALK  IN  THE  FIELDS,  IN  THE  PARKS,  AND  BY  THE 

ROADSIDES  ; 

A   WALK   IN   THE   WOODS  ; 

A   WALK   ALONG  THE  ESTUARY,    THE   RIVERS,    AND 

LOCHS  ; 


id 

A   WALK   ON    THE  MOOBS  ;    EOd 
A  CUHB  UP  THE  1C0T7NTAIKS. 

Trwiiog  on  these  I  ihall  only  notice  the  birds  that  I 
know  are  fonnd  in  oar  diatrict,  and  of  whioh  the 
ooUeotion  oontaine  looal  ipedmens,  reierring  a  pas- 
ting glanoe  at  outsiders,  some  of  whioh  at  least  I 
hope  to  place  in  a  position  of  nearer  relationship  by 
and  bye.  As  with  classification,  so  the  above  divi- 
sions are  mere  artificial  conveniences,  and  are  not 
intended  to  define  any  hard  and  fast  line  with  refer- 
ence to  the  birds  habitats.  Thns  the  starling  which 
we  have  nesting  in  the  dovecot  and  the  old  stump  in 
the  shmbbery,  will  as  certain! v  be  found  picking  ap 
his  breakfast  in  the  fields,  and  the  coshat  from  the 
woods  will  be  met  with  in  the  same  place  engaged 
in  the  same  pnrsnit.  So  also  the  twite  and  finnet 
will  be  driven  from  the  moorland  to  seek  lower 
pronnd  as  winter  approaches,  vet  the  change  may 
in  a  great  measure  be  regarded  as  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances rather  than  choice.  There  is  always  a 
certain  amount  of  overlapping  in  any  scheme  of 
divisions,  the  present  not  excepted,  but,  generally 
speaking,  we  will,  I  hope,  be  able  to  assign  each 
bird  to  one  or  other  of  these  walks  as  fairly  cha- 
racteristically befitting.  As  I  intend  to  give  a 
formal  classified  list  of  the  whole  collection  at  the 
end  of  this  paper,  in  which  the,  or  rather  one  of  the 
scientific  names  of  the  birds  will  be  given,  I  will 
confine  myself  to  the  birds'  common  English  names. 
You  will,  I  hope,  thus  more  easily  follow  me,  and 
the  vain  repetition  of  both  seems  to  me  unnecessary 
here.  In  a  little  bird  talk,  what's  the  usejof  talking 
about  pa89ar  domettiect^  &o«,  when  sparrow  would 
suit  far  better. 
Proceeding  then  with  our 

WALK   BOUND  CUB    DWELLINGS,    IN    OUB   OABDENS, 
AND  THBOUGH  THE  SHBUBBERY, 

and  taking  them  in  order,  I  think  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  first  bird  of  the  house-top  to  arrest  our 
attention  will  be  the  OosUftOa  SpftrTOlir.  As  there 
is  a  good  bit  of  ground  to  travel,  we  can  do  little 
more  than  give  him  a  nod  of  recognition  and  pass  on. 
The  personfication  of  impertinence,  and  undoubtedly 
the  author  of  much  that  is  mischievous,  he  has 
afforded  a  subject  for  much  debate.  Like  all 
notorious  criminals  there  has  been  no  lack  of  able 
advocates  to  defend  his  case.  Loving  birds  as  I  do, 
it  is  rather  reluctantly  I  enter  the  witness  box 
against  him,  but  I  feel  I  must,  in  his  case, 
appear   on   the   side    of   the    prosecution.      On 
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tfdu  exAmination,  I  w^nld  admit  thal,tli«  father 
tnd  mother  of  the  family  will  purvey  a  meal  of 
joioy  oatterpillari  for  the  tome  what  eof  t  billi  of  the 
jnyenilet,  bat  so  looii  m  the  latter  are  fit  for  harder 
fare,  goodbye  to  any  good  they  will  render  ne  ;  mis* 
chief  and  deatraotion  among  oar  aeeds,  planta,  and 
floweri  ia  the  order  for  all  time.  No,  friend 
Sparrow,  the  good  yon  do  is  not  at  all  oompenta* 
tion  for  the  miaohief .  Hii  plaoe  might  be  filled  by 
btrdi  immeniely  more  aaefal  in  oar  fielda,  gardens 
and  orohardi,  and  we  woald  do  oarselvea  a  benefit 
by  giving  him  notioe  to  quit — hot  that  ia  easier  said 
aaid  than  done — and  the  diaonaaion  of  proa  and 
cona  ii  too  wide  a  aabject  for  the  present. 

The  next  bird  that  oooars  to  me  as  a  bird  of  the 
eaves  and  the  honse  top  is  the  StftTllBff-      Having 
dismissed  the  sparrow,  I  don't  think  that  in  this  walk 
I  shall  have  any  more  oertifioates  of  bad  character  to 
grant.      At  all  events  I  have  a  warm  side  to  the 
starling.      Some   birds  attract   oar   attention  by 
their  song,  others  by  their  plamage,  bat  the  starliog 
is  attractive  by  both,   besides  his  sprightly  and 
agile  movements  are  so  fascinating  that  when  we 
are  apt  sometimes  to  get  a  little  melancholy,  a 
glance  at  the  happy,  lively,  and  apparently  con- 
tented glossy-backed  dandies  as  they  ran  nimbly 
over  the  grass  and  pick  ap  now  and  again  their 
varied  diet  of  grabs,  insects,  snails  and  other  ver- 
min, shonld  ever  set  as  off  at  once  on  a  happier 
vein  of  thonght.  Except  daring  the  monlting  season 
the  starling  is  more  or  less  in  voice  the  whole  year 
ronnd,  bat  in  spring  when  his  coat  literally  glitters 
in  the  morning  aan  and  he  poara  forth  his  long 
sweet  song,   he  is  andoabtedly  one  of  oar  most 
charming  birds.      As  a  mimic  he  is  most  amnsing. 
The  other  day  I  was  mach  strack  with  the  correctness 
of  an  imitation  of  the  corncraiks  call  one  of  the 
birds  kept  ponring  forth  at  intervals  from  the  roof 
of  one  of  the  honses  in  Royal  Qsrdens.      He  mast 
have  picked  it  ap  months  previoaaly  daring  the 
long  aammer  eveninga  when  banting  for  hia  larder 
in  the  snrroanding  fielda.    I  oonld  not  help  smiling 
at  the  rascal,  and  if  he  saw  I  noticed  him  one  coaM 
fancy  he  winked  the  other  eye  and  thonght  **  ain't  I 
fooling   him    beantifal."    In  common  with   some 
other  birds  the  starling  retnrns  regalarly  to  its 
nesting    place   of   the   previons   year,    having   a 
decided  preference  for  a  hole  in  the  wall  or  a  tree 
sheltered  from  wind,  oat  of  the  daylight  and  if  poa- 
aible   oat   of   the  reach  of  the  achoolboy'a  arm. 
Althoagh     neating     often     in    individual     pairs 
the    starling  is   eminently  gregarioos  in  habit, 
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knd  may  be  Men  at  all  leaaont  feeding  in 
flocks.  The  maoner  of  feeding  when  in  flocki  on 
the  open  fields  mnst  be  well-known  to  many  of  yon, 
and  it  is  most  interesting.  They  may  be  frequently 
seen  feeding  in  the  same  field,  close  to,  bnt  not 
quite  accompanying,  a  flock  of  rooks.  More  agile  in 
all  their  movements  than  the  rook  there  seems  to 
be  a  tremendons  amonnt  of  more  fuss  and  flarry  in 
the  starling  party  than  their  more  staid,  sable- 
coated  neighbonrs,  bnt  much  the  same  system  per- 
vades both.  Each  is  in  search  of  the  same  diet, 
and  they  get  about  it  in  much  the  same  way,  the 
individuals  in  each  party  are  continually  passing  ,o 
front  of,  and  overlapping  the  birds  in  the  front  rank, 
and  birds  from  the  rear  are  rising  and  flitting 
forward  to  the  front,  with  this  difference  the  rooks 
keep  moving  on  ever  steady  yet  ever  changing,  while 
the  starlings  again  seem  to  get  overwrought  in 
their  excitement,  and  rise  in  a  body  at  intervals  for 
no  apparent  cause  of  alarm,  take  a  sweepiug  wheel 
in  the  air  and  drop  again  in  the  same  field,  often  at 
or  near  the  part  where  feeding  before,  and  resume 
the  same  proceeding  to  be  again  repeated.  A  casual 
observer  would  ascribe  these  wheelings  to  alarm, 
and  a  person  appearing  in  thsifield  would,  of  course, 
set  the  birds  up,  but  I  have  repeatedly  watched 
a  flock-  feeding  on  a  grass  field  in  a  pastoral 
district  sparsely  populated,  with  nothing  within  a 
circle  of  a  mile  to  disturb  them,  and  the  same  erratic 
wheeling  movements  during  their  feeding  went  on. 
So  characteristic  is  this,  that  slight  acquaintence 
with  the  bird  will  be  sufficient  for  any  one  to  dis- 
tiuguish  the  flock  at  considerable  distances.  After 
the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  year  are  over 
flocks  join  together,  and  thus  increase  the  numbers 
in  the  flocks,  and  then  their  roosting  habits  is  very 
iuteresting.  Immense  numbers  of  the  birds  assemble 
at  some  shrubbery  or  undergrowth,  often  near  a 
mansion  house,  one  such  place  is  or  very  lately  was 
in  the  shrubberies  attached  to  the  mansion  house  of 
our  worthy  president.  Col.  Stirling,  at  Gargnnnock. 
The  settling  down  proper  is  accompanied  with  what 
to  an  outsider  appears  quite  an  unnecessary  amount 
of  chatter  and  general  row,  but  before  settling  the 
flocks  as  they  arrive  go  through  a  long  continued 
series  of  evolutions,  very  beautiful  and  moat  interest- 
ing to  watch.  Ooly  oae  point  more  on  behalf  of  my 
pretty  favourite.  Have  you  any  doubt  of  bis  utility  ? 
Youhaveaeenhimpickingupbisownbreakfastlbope, 
and  gave  him  credit  for  the  worms,  beetles,  grubs,  &c., 
be  was  disposing  of  in  the  most  business  manner. 
Very  well,  if  you  have  not  the  pleasure  of  providing 
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inminer  qnariera  for  a  pair,  vinit  some  friend  who 
has,  and  in  the  fine  early  aammer  morniDGr  ^et  tip 
early  and  speDd,  say  au  hour  or  half  an  hour,  within 
eye  range  of  the  starling  nursery.  If  the  amoant  of 
steady  hard  work  a  pair  of  starlings  can  get  through 
in  that  time,  in  catering  for  the  family  wants,  does 
not  surprise  yon  and  set  you  a-tbioking  as  to  where 
ever  these  two  birds  can  draw  their  supply  from,  and 
prove  to  demonstration  that  a  pair  of  starlings  are 
worth  a  basketful  of  sparrows,  yon  are  hard  to 
convince.      But  we  pass  on. 

The     next     birds,     still    birds    of    the    eaves, 
that     occur    to    me    are    the    S'WtdlOVS.      Two 
birds  of   this   tribe,    the  martin   or   house  martin 
and   the    barn  swallow,   are   birds   of  the    house, 
a  third  member  of  the  family  the  sand  martin  will 
come  under  our  notice  as  we  take  a  turn  along  the 
river  bank.     I  have  pled  for  our  friend  the  starling, 
but  surely  no  one  requires  to  plead  for  the  swallow. 
Who   would    hurt   a.  swallow  ?      Why,   even   the 
veriest   Dick   Turpin  of  shrubbery  and   hed^^erow 
that     gloats    over    his     string    of    dozens    of    the 
eggs  of  our  finest   warblers    and   best  of  friends 
will    stop    short    and    draw    a    line    at    robbing 
the  swallow,   for  does  he  not  couple  the  swallow 
with  the  robin  and  the  wren,  and  from  the  far  un- 
known past  he  has  had  it  handed  down  that  if  "he 
berries  ony  o*  thae  birds'  nests  he  can  never  thrive 
again."      That  the  couplet  has  saved  many  a  brood 
'  there  is  little  doubt ;  one  only  regrets  the  list  had 
not  been  considerably  enlarged.     To  one  and  all  the 
connection  between   the  swallow  and  summer  is 
marked,  and  the  advent  of  the  long>looked-for  bird 
sends  a  thrill  of  delight  to  every  heart.     We  have 
the  old  adage  of  one  swallow  not  making  a  summer ; 
nevertheless,  we  know  very  well  we  are  not  likely 
to  have  the  summer  till  we  have  the  swallow.     I 
have  no  intention  of  troubling  yon  with  the  dry 
details  of  technical  description  and  distinction  of  the 
species ;  if  you  waut  that  yon  will,  I  hope,  if  not 
already  done,  add  the  necessary  volumes  to  your 
book-shelves  and  read  them  at  your  leisure.    When 
possible  I  will  rather  give  you  a  sort  of  head-mark 
distinction  by  which  two  such  birds  of  the  same 
family  may  at  a  glance  be  distioi^uishei^.     It  may 
come  useful   when   a  lO-Iine   definition  of  Yarroll 
would    be    quite   lost.      I   doubt    whether  a   few 
of  my   hearers   could   tell    me    a    martin   from   a 
barn    swallow,    but    as    you    are    men) hers    of    a 
Natural   History  Society   perhaps    you    ought   to 
know.     Swallows  are  swallows  all  the  world  over, 
and    everybody    knows    them.      Yon    know   the 
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■wallow  that  literally  hangt  ita  mud  neat  to  the 
apper  lintel  of  your  window,  leaving  a  little  hole  for 
entrance.  Well  thia  year  when  they  return  look  at 
that  hird  as  it  fliee  away,  and  notice  it  it  baa  a 
aqnare  tail,  and  on  the  ramp  a  well  defined  patch 
of  pare  white  feathers.  That  is  a  martin  (Chelidon 
urbica),  and  you  need  never  mistake  it.  The  other 
bird  is  as  readily  known,  no  white  spot  on  the 
upper  part  of  his  dress,  which  is  a  uniform  steel 
blue,  and  at  a  f^lance  his  very  distinctly  forked  tail 
marks  him  as  the  barn  swallow  (Hirundo  rustiea.) 
If  you  want  one  mark  more  look  at  bis  throat  of 
rich  oheatnut  orange  and  you  must  be  right.  Now 
these  are  two  birds  you  can  all  study  at  leisure. 
Of  the  usefulness  of  these  birds  everyone  is  agreed, 
fitted  only  for  an  serial  life,  their  wide,  gaping 
months,  soft  bills,  and  short  legs,  exempt  them  at 
once  from  evil  accuaations.  If  you  have  never 
watched  a  barn  swallow  returning  to  feed  ita  young, 
try  and  do  so  this  seaaon.  You  will  see  that  its 
chin  seems  quite  swollen  as  if  the  bird  was 
afflicted  with  a  growth  there.  If  you  see  that  yon 
needn't  trouble  yourself  or  the  birds  either,  they 
are  quite  happy  and  comfortable.  That  is  only 
their  funny  way  of  carrying  home  the  family  meal. 
If  you  intercepted  the  birds,  as  I  have  done  several 
times,  you  will  find  the  growth  to  consist  of  a  solid 
mass  of  insects  rolled  up  with  saliva  into  a  ball, 
varying  in  size  up  to  that  of  an  ordinary  field  bean. 
Count  the  destructive  insects  destroyed  in  one  of 
these  bolases,  multiply  that  by  the  number  of  times 
it  is  repeated  every  day,  and  again  by  the  weeks  of 
the  swallow's  sojourn,  and  you  will«  I  think,  look 
with  increasing  pleasure  and  gratitude  on  our  friend 
the  swallow.  Friend  or  otherwise  of  the  sparrow,  I 
hardly  think  any  one  will  dispute  that  a  pair  of 
swallows  are  more  valuable  to  as  than  many  pairs 
of  sparrows  ;  yet,  how  often  is  this  impudent  and 
comparatively  useless,  bird  allowed  to  drive  the  more 
useful  from  its  haunts  and  even  take  possession  of 
its  nest.  You  need  have  no  tender  misgivings 
about  the  matter,  take  care  of  your  swallows,  the 
sparrow  is  qaite  fit  to  take  care  of  himself. 

Next  on  the  list,  and  still  a  bird  of  the  eaves, 
oomes  the  Swlft.  Probably  not  a  few  of  you  have 
most  naturally  grouped  this  bird  with  the  swallow, 
but  with  the  exception  of  his  buoyant  flight  and 
wide  gape  he  has  no  affinity  whatever  with  the 
swallows.  I  only  givA  you  the  hint,  a  fireside  ornitho- 
logist will  furnish  the  generic  details.  One  of  our 
latest  migrants  to  arrive,  and  among  the  first  to 
leave,  but  a  most  interesting  and  usefal  bird.    His 
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clerioal  dress  of  aniforni  black,  though  of  somewhat 
sooty  tone,  bnoyant  flight,  wide  expandiDg  scythe- 
shaped  wiogs,  sDd  a  wild  piercing  screech  mark  him 
oat  distinctly.  Though  decidedly  a  bird  of  the 
caves  he  is  by  no  means  particular  as  to  a  place  of 
nestinir,  a  rock,  a  steeple,  a  bridge,  will  suit  equally 
as  well,  p  rvided  a  suitable  hole  is  found,  and  in  as 
iuaccessiblo  a  position  as  possible.  The  habits  and 
usefulness  of  the  swallows  apply  equally  to  the 
Swift.  I  have  brought  an  immature  specimen  to 
which  I  will  again  refer,  but  as  be  is  here  let  me 
meantime  direct  your  attention  to  the  formation  of 
his  foot,  or  more  properly  speaking,  his  toes.  In 
swallows  and  the  great  majority  of  birds  three  toes 
are  placed  in  front  and  one  behind  ;  the  Swift  has 
all  four  forward  and  no  hind  toe.  Unlike  the 
swallows  the  Swift  has  a  most  muscular  foot,  with 
sharp,  strong  curved  claws,  so  that  he  can  grasp  and 
cling  tenaciously  to  the  edee  of  a  hole,  be  it  rock  or 
the  eaves  of  our  houses.  The  power  and  control  of 
this  bird  on  the  wing  is  amazing,  and  to  those  who 
have  not  already  done  so  I  can  promise  a  surprise  if 
they  will  only  take  the  trouble  to  observe  a  Swift 
leave  and  enter  its  nesting  place.  The  bird  goes 
full  tilt  at  the  rock  or  house  and  you  make  sure  it 
is  to  dash  itself  against  the  rock  or  wall,  but  it  has 
disappeared,  literally  vanished,  as  quickly  and 
effectively  as  ever  did  a  tlansman  of  Roderick  Dhn. 
Without  wavering  or  slackening  its  flight  for  a 
moment,  the  bird  appears  to  fly  right  into  the  rock, 
often  so  deftly  that  the  eye  does  not  quite  follow  it. 
The  wing  of  the  Swift  is  worthy  of  passing  notice. 
It  is  as  yon  see  long,  straight  and  narrow,  and  pro- 
vided with  strong  pectoral  muscles,  just  the  sort  of 
thing  wanted  for  prolonged,  rapid,  and  quick  evolu- 
tions, and  besides  to  further  facilitate  these  qualities 
the  wing  at  the  joint  of  the  humerus  is  peculiarly 
free.  So  marked  is  this  that  when  handling  a  speci- 
men you  naturally  conclude  that  the  birds'  wings 
are  broken  or  dislocated  at  this  joint.  I  had 
observed  and  was  long  pnzzled  with  this  pecu- 
liarity in  the  formation  of  this  bird's  wing  before  I 
could  purchase  the  necessary  volumes  to  assist  me 
in  getting  information.  A  carious  circumstance  in 
the  life  history  of  the  Swift  is  the  tendency  of  the 
young  birds  to  get  overrun  with  parasites.  Notice 
of  this  fact  will  be  found  in  a  footnote  in  the  latest 
edition  of  Yarrell,  and  I  have  several  times  found  the 
young  birds  in  an  apparently  weakened  state  so 
affected.  I  preserved  one  of  those  specimens,  and 
now  place  it  before  yon,  and  you  will  notice  that 
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the  plamage  ic  very  mach  damaged,  as  if  clipped 
with  a  pair  of  scitsors. 

These  birds  I  think  are  all  we  can  fairly  set  down 
to  oar  hoQses  acd  buildings,  others  sach  as  the 
wren,  gray  wagtail  and  creeper  may  sometimes  be 
foand  nesting  about  the  oathoaaes,  bat  they  come 
more  naturally  into  another  group,  and  we  shall  now 
go  forth  to  our  gardens  and  shrubberies.  Perhaps 
the  firi^t  groap  that  saggeats  ittelf  are  the  thrusbea. 
If  yoa  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  bit  of  garden 
or  a  few  bushes  near  your  dwelling,  and  at  all  mind* 
ful  of  the  songsters  during  the  biting  days  of  winter, 
more  than  likely  you  will  not  have  to  eo  far  afield 
to  find  a  happy  family  in  the  early  days  of  spring. 
Generally  speaking  the  blackbird  may  be  said  to  be 
more  inclined  to  wander  farther  afield  than  the 
son^  thrash  or  mavis,  but  when  kindly  treated  and 
not  disturbed  the  one  seems  qaite  as  confiding  as 
the  other.  In  the  honeysuckle,  on  the  porch,  or  in 
the  bush  at  the  entrance  gate  there  you  find  your 
pet  blackbird  or  mavis  not  in  the  least  alarmed 
while  you  pass  back  and  forward,  and,  if  yon 
take  care  not  to  be  too  attentive  and  trouble- 
some, by  and  bye  she  will  permit  you  the  honour 
of  stroking  her  back  with  your  finger,  while  the 
cock  bird  will  from  a  neighbouring  tree  or  housetop 
pour  forth  hia  splendid  soni;  at  intervals  from 
earliest  morn  till  dewy  eve.  Yes,  all  very  well  says 
the  gardener,  but  what  of  my  fine  fruits,  your 
thrashes  are  all  very  well  in  spring,  and  do  some 
little  good,  (the  chances  are  that  is  the  limit  of  his 
admission)  when  there  is  nothing  else,  but  look  at 
that  gooseberry  break,  it's  completely  ruined.  Very 
likely,  and  if  yon  like  to  take  the  troable  of  grow- 
ing a  ffood  crop  of  fruit,  and  when  nearly  ready 
can't  a£ford  the  little  cost  and  trouble  of  taking  care 
of  it  I  hardly  blame  the  birds,  I  had  a  very  prac- 
tical lesson  in  that  last  year.  In  the  garden 
attached  to  a  country  mansion  the  old  gardener 
had  a  very  fine  break  of  gooseberries.  The  em-  . 
ployer,  a  tenant,  was  a  little  close  fisted,  but  rather 
than  lose  all  his  crop,  he  authorised  a  part  to  be  , 
netted.  Stakes  and  a  top  rail  were  driven  in,  net- 
ting got,  and  from  that  day  not  a  berry  was  lost,  ; 
while  from  the  other  portion  not  a  ripe  berry,  was 
palled.  Gooseberries  in  splendid  condition  wefe  , 
supplied  till  September.  A.boat  the  last  pulling  .of  . 
the  frnit,  the  tenant  took  occasion  to  observe  how  . 
well  they  had  served.  **Aye"  said  the,  old 
gardener  with  a  knowing  look,  **  the  net  has  .paid  ^ 
itself  already."    No  doabt  of  it,  if  your  fruit  ih  not ' 
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worth  the  netting,  by  all  meaos  let  the  birds  have 
it,  it  can't  be  worth  growing.  It  costs  very  little 
if  care  be  taken  of  the  nets ;  if  carefully  put  down 
so  a<)  BOt  to  lie  on  the  ground  and  rot,  lifted  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  dried  thoroughly  before  being 
stored,  and  stored  in  a  dry  place,  they  will  last  for 
many  years.  Every  soft  billed  bird  must  feed  on 
inseots  or  molluscs  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and 
mao  if  so  willed  can  easily  protect  himself  from  loss 
during  the  short  period  that  mischief  may  be  doQe. 
It  canijt  be  all  pro6t  and  no  loss. 

Passing  from  these  we  may  include  the  SffiSSOl 
TIirXLS}!  or  Storm  00C3C-  For  the  most  part  of 
the  year  this  thrush  is  properly  a  bird  of  the  park 
and  open  fields,  yet  he  draws  nearer  to  our  dwellings 
as  nesiiog  time  approaches.  Ever  less  trustful  than 
the  mavis,  he  is  a  most  wary  bird,  and  only  at  the 
nesting  season  does  he  ever  willingly  allow  one  to 
get  nearer  than  from  100  to  200  yards.  Larger 
than  the  song  thrush  wiih  the  spots  on  his  breast 
more  distinct  and  decidedly  oircrular  in  form.  He 
may,  however,  be  essily  recognised  from  that  bird 
by  the  harsh  call  note  he  invariably  sounds  when 
alarmed  or  disturbed.  He  is  the  largest  of  our  true 
song  birds,  and  sends  forth  his  loud  wild  notes  in 
the  earliest  months  of  the  year,  long  before  the  other 
thrushes  attempt  to  pipe.  A  hardy  fellow  and 
brave  as  ever  was  knight  of  old,  in  the  defence  of 
his  castle.  Though  much  less  numerous  than  the 
song  thrusb  still  you  have  the  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving this  fine  bird  almost  at  your  own  door.  He 
never  builds  in  a  shrub  or  a  bush,  always  a  tree  and, 
a  pair  invariably  nest  on  the  trees  in  the  Back 
Walk,  opposite  the  Smith  Institate.  From  the  time  ] 
the  eggs  are  hatched  till  the  young  are  able  to  leave 
the  nest,  you  will  any  day  see  a  battle  royal  between 
the  jackdaws  and  the  storm  cock.  Tde  rooks  also 
have  a  look  in  of  a  morning,  but  the  jackdaw  is  the 
most  persistent  marauder,  and  for  a  short  time  the 
poor  bird  is  harassed  at  intervals  during  the 
whole  day.  The  hottest  fight  is  at  early  morn- 
ing, about  5  o'clock,  and  generally  over  before  6. 
Sometimes  it  is  short  and  sharp  at  other  times  pro- 
tracted and  determined.  But  I  am  glad  to  say  the 
missel  thrushes  have  never  as  yet  failed  to  bring 
down  their  brood  to  the  Institute  grounds  for  a  short 
time  after  getting  fully  on  the  wing,  and  though 
they  are  very  fond  of  a  strawberry  when  they  can 
get  the  chance  we  never  fall  ont  over  that. 

The  next  thrash  I  notice  is  the  XtedWi&ffi  &  pretty 
little  winter  visitor,  tnd  often  mistaken  lor  a  song 
thrush' but  easily  distinguished  at  reasonably  close 
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qaarters  by  the  bright  reddish  cbeatDat  colour  ander 
it;a  wiDj2[S,  which  is  quite  conspicooos  when  flyioj;. 
It  also  has  a  light  stripe  above  and  extending  back 
from  the  eye,  which  the  song  thrush  has  not.  It  is 
partial  to  localitifs,  and  prefers  open  fields  or 
meadows  and  high  hedges ;  however,  in  severe 
weather,  in  particular,  it  has  a  curious  way  of 
certainly  appearioe  in  favourite  places  and  one  of 
these  is  our  Back  Walk.  They  don't  remain  there 
all  through  the  winter  but  at  some  time  or  other  if 
a  look  out  is  kept,  you  are  sure  to  see  this  welcome 
little  visitor.  Song  thrush-like  in  all  its  movements 
but  by  no  means  shy.  Mr  Bruce,  Victoria  Square, 
was  good  enough  to  give  you  a  very  interesting 
detailed  account  of  this  bird  some  years  ago,  and  I 
am  in  the  happy  position  of  dismissing  the  redwing 
and  referring  you  to  your  copies  of  the  Society's 
Transactions.  Two  other  thrushes  remain,  one  the 
fieldfare,  a  bird  of  the  fields;  the  other  the  ring  ousel, 
a  bird  of  the  uplands. 

Still  continuing  in  the  earden  or  the  shrubbery 
we  cannot  miss  the  BoAflTO  SpftTTOV.  It  seems  to 
be  getting  more  fashionable  to  call  this  bird  the 
hedge  accentor.  Hedge  sparrow,  he  was  to  me 
as  a  boy,  and  I  like  the  name  too  well  to  part 
with  it.  A  pretty  creature,  his  plaintive  peep  peep 
or  sweet  little  song  reviving  the  most  pleasant  of 
memories  every  time  we  see  or  hear  the  bird.  But 
the  hedge  sparrow  is  well  known  to  yon  all,  and  I 
don't  suppose  I  can  add  anything  that  would  be 
new  to  you.  I  therefore  leave  him  and  take  a 
passing  glance  at  another  well-known  frequenter  of 
gardens  and  doorsteps,  the  robin.  If  one  wished  to 
raise  a  storm  he  oould  hardly  hit  a  better  idea  than 
begin  to  blackguard  the  robin.  Of  his  utility 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion — the  pests  of  our 
garden  are  his  daily  food  and  the  obnoxious 
wire  worm  is  to  him  the  daintiest  of  morsels. 
Though  a  much  respected  gentleman,  he  possesses 
an  almost  iosatiabl-j  appetite,  and  to  a  Frenchman 
who  deals  in  such  small  ware  he  must  be  tempting, 
as,  given  a  fair  chance,  you  will  never  find  a  lean 
robin.  Hence  when  biting  Boreas  pinches,  poor 
robin  is  driven  to  the  window  sill  at  once.  As  yon 
know,  he  is  a  pugnacious  rascal  and  selfish  to  a 
fault.  Coofiding  as  he  undoubtedly  is,  protected  as 
he  well  deserves,  and  allowed,  without  grudging, 
his  little  pittance  when  want  assails  him  ;  there  are 
many  birds  that  I  respect  far  more  highly  than  the 
robin.  As  with  the  hedge  sparrow,  you  all  know 
as  much  about  the  robin  as  I  do,  thererefore,  I  pass 
on  to  another  garden  bird  known  to  some,  yet. 
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though  commoD,  poatihly  not  known  io  all,  the 
flycatcher.  One  of  onr  migrants  arriTiog  late  in 
May,  like  all  the  late  migrants,  it  proceeds  witboat 
delay  with  family  arrangements,  and  leaves  as  soon 
again  as  it  possibly  can.  To  an  unexperienced  eye, 
as  I  am  assuming,  for  the  present,  yours  to  be,  it  is 
difficult  to  give  a  practical  distinctive  mark  to  this 
little  migrant — sparrows  all,  they  may  be,  to  many 
— and  to  give  a  book  definition  is  a  waste  of  time. 
A.  synonym  of  this  bird  best  describes  it,  viz  . 
the  post  bird.  It's  a  short  legged  little  bird,  not  un- 
like a  female  sparrow,  and  of  rather  solitary  hahite. 
It  takes  up  a  position  in  an  exposed  place,  the  top 
of  a  post,  on  a  wooden  rail,  an  iron  fence,  or  a  bare 
boagh.  There  it  sits,  and  ever  and  aoon  seems  to 
hop  a  yard  or  two  upwards  or  outwards  as  it  catches 
the  flies,  returning  to  the  identical  spot  again  on  the 
post  or  fence.  So  regular  is  the  bird's  movements 
you  can  hardly  mistake  it,  and  when  first  you  do 
observe  it,  I  am  sure  it  will  interest  you.  A  char- 
acteristic of  the  bird  is  the  regularity  with  which  it 
returns  to  the  same  nesting  place.  If  in  an  old 
tree,  it  will  occupy  the  same  site  year  after  year, 
if  on  a  shelf  in  an  outhouse,  it  sometimes  varies  the 
proceeding  by  building  another  nest  close  to  the  old 
one.  I  have  had  this  bird  also  nesting  in  the  Insti- 
tute grounds,  and  every  evening,  from  a  post  in  the 
garden,  he  would  be  seen  nipping  up  the  flies,  but, 
alas,  like  all  my  particular  feathered  favourites, 
that  curse  of  all  bird  life  in  a  town,  the  domestic 
cat  had  to  put  an  untimely  end  to  my  flycatchers, 
and  another  pair  have  not  taken  up  tbeir  place. 

The  next  garden  bird  I  would  mention  is  the 
ZlOdStArt-  Like  the  flycatcher,  this  bird  is  a  late 
migrant,  and  generally  builds  in  a  hole  in  a  wall.  His 
movements  are  jerky,  much  resembling  a  robin,  and 
you  come  across  him  very  often  popping  up  and 
down  off  the  top  of  a  wall  on  a  roadside,  or  a  clump  of 
old  wood,  especially  if  surrounded  with  an  old  wall 
or  sub-fence.  Like  all  our  little  summer  migrants, 
he  is  a  soft  billed  insectivorous  bird,  and  well  worth 
encouraging.  Though  not  plentiful,  the  bird  is 
generally  and  widely  distributed,  and  not  at  all 
uncommon  io  the  district.  Last  summer,  while 
walking  from  Callander,  to  show  my  father  the 
Trossachs  and  the  Silver  Strand,  I  was  much  pleased 
to  find  this  bird  in  unusual  numbers  along  the  road. 
Had  I  driven  by  the  orthodox  coach  I  would  not 
have  seen  a  single  bird.  The  vulgar  name  of  Firetail 
Bob  gives  a  pretty  good  definition  of  its  most  de- 
stinctive  character.  When  on  the  wing,  the  fiery 
chestnut  rump  of  thii  bird  is  very  conspicuous,  and 
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that  oombiDed  with  the  Jerky  robin  oharaoteristio 
ahoald  guide  yon  pretty  well  in  iodenttficatioo. 
L%Bt  year  a  pair  of  these  haDdsome  birds,  to  my 
great  delight,  took  ap  their  quarters  ia  a  hole  iu 
my  garden  wall,  aod  as  the  bird  returns  again  aod 
again  to  a  nesting  place,  I  was  particularly  iu- 
teresced.  The  male  was  the  finest  specimen  I  ever 
saw,  a  perfect  beauty.  Nest  building  went  on 
apace,  two  blue  eggs  were  laid,  and  then  I  missed 
the  cook  bird.  Closer  inspection  disclosed  the  uest 
disturbed,  one  egg  chipped,  and  two  or  three  t€ll 
tale  feathers  near  the  hole,  too  evidently  again  the 
demon  maratlder  had  done  her  work.  The  female 
bird  lingered  about  for  a  few  days,  and  my  dream 
of  a  welcome  annual  visitor  vanished,  probably 
never  again  to  return. 

Another  bird  that  we  may  notice  as  a  near 
neighbour,  though  equally  common  in  other  of  our 
walks,  is  the  T)7rOIl-  One  of  the  sprightliest  of  birds 
and  a  universal  favourite.  The  bird  and  its  nest 
are  as  well  known  as  the  robin  or  sparrow,  but 
though  common  I  am  not  aware  that  in  any  locality 
it  can  be  said  to  be  plentiful.  It  would  occupy 
the  members  here  a  whole  night  to  describe  the 
various  positions  and  places  in  which  they  h%d  eacn 
found  a  wren's  nest,  and  in  the  end  the  difficulty, 
unlike  the  majority  of  birds,  would  be  to  describe  a 
place  where  a  wren's  nest  may  not  have  been  found. 
Three  years  ago  I  had  a  pair  who  built  their  beauti- 
ful domed  nest  among  my  rasps  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  canes  and  the  supporting  stake.  The 
nest  was  built,  the  eggs  laid,  incubation  went  on 
and — suddenly  stopped — again  the  usual  result, 
thanks  to  the  unwearying. attention  of  that  much 
idolised  quadruped  already  mentioned.  The  wren 
has  never  nested  with  me  since.  A  delightful  little 
songster,  especially  in  late  autumn  and  winter,  often 
have  I  stopped  for  a  minute  in  the  Back  Walk  and 
admired  the  little  mite  as  he  perched  or  rather 
hopped  on  to  the  top  of  a  boulder  and  poured  out 
his  full  song,  most  wonderfully  loud  and  clear  for 
so  tiny  a  creature.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
have  not  given  bird  life  much  attention,  I  will 
refer  very  shortly  to  one  characteristic  not  un- 
known among  other  birds,  but  particularly 
applicable  to  the  wren,  namely,  that  when  looking 
for  these  birds  nest,  and  especially  in  woods,  you 
are  certain  to  discover  quite  a  lot  of  wrens  nests 
built  out  but  not  finished,  and  never  coutaininj? 
eggs.  These  nests  are  more  readily  found  than  the 
hatching  nest.  A  good  deal  of  theorising  has  gone  on 
regarding  the  cosk  nests  as  they  are  termed,  and 
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M'GilliTray,  that  prioce  of  6eld  ornilhologisii, 
gives  ua  ft  greftt  deal  of  facte  tendiDg  to 
•how  thftt  if  not  primftrily  built  for  the  porpoie 
they  are  at  least  nied  by  the  birds  in  winter  as 
places  of  shelter.  The  writer  also  gives  ns  a  great 
amount  of  interesting  detail  to  show  the  assiduity 
with  which  the  old  birds  tend  their  yonng.  if 
interested  read  it  there  at  year  leisnre. 

Another  bird  that  the  garden  and  shrubbery  may 
olaii^  is  .the  QtetMlfl&Oh.  Id  early  nest-hunting 
dsys  we  knew  it  as  the  green  lintie.  In  early  spring, 
from  the  top  of  a  tall  larch  it  pours  out  a  continuona 
but  rather  monotonous  song,  and  having  given  it 
oredit  for  this  I  don't  know  there  is  very  much  to 
add  in  favour  of  the  greenfinch.  Stout  in  build, 
the  cook  bird  is  rauker  handsome  in  his  gay 
yellow  and  green  colours,  but  I  doubt  if  we  care 
much  for  his  visits  in  spring  and  early  summer.  If 
not  thoronshly  protected  woe  betide  your  young 
turnips,  radish,  and  other  seeds.  In  a  very  short 
space,  instead  of  the  pleasing  regular  briard  you 
admired  a  short  time  ago,  not  a  vestige  is  left,  only 
a  long  line  of  the  white  seedling  shooto  lie  marking 
the  place.  A  toll  unpruned  thorn  hedge  is  a 
favourite  nesting  place,  but  if  their  are  a  number  of 
the  birds  about,  the  nest  will  likely  be  found,  not  too 
carefully  placed,  in  an  adjoining  laurel  bush.  The 
greenfinch  is  a  bird  that  I  don't  care  about  having 
much  of  his  company. 

Another  finch  that  we  are  sure  to  meet  in  the 
shrubbery  or  nesting  in  the  apple  trees  in  orchard 
or  garden  is  the  OludELnoh— the  shelfie  of  our  early 
days.  He  is  perhaps  a  little  mischievous,  and  apt 
in  certoin  localities  to  get  rather  numerous,  but  the 
male  is  such  a  handsome  bird  and  the  subject  of  so 
many  pleasant  associations  we  must  forgive  him 
much.  When  in  full  song  on  a  fine  spring  day  and 
decked  in  that  most  gorgeous  of  nuptial  dieases  it 
would,  require  a  pretty  hardened  sinner  to  do  harm 
to  the  shelfie.  You  know  all  about  that  nest  of 
nests  that  the  bird  builds.  The  bird  and  ite  nest 
are  as  well  known  to  you  as  the  sparrow,  and  per- 
haps, as  I  hope,  more  respected. 

Another  finch  that  occasionally  neste  in  the 
■hmbbery  surronndiog  country  mansions  is  the  BxQl- 
flZLOll'  This  bird,  however,  is  more  regularly  met 
with  on  the  moor  or  in  the  young  larch  and  pine 
woods.  Not  an  uncommon  bird  in  this  locality,  its 
chief  point  for  commendation  is  perhaps  the  pretty 
plumage  of  the  male.  Here,  however,  I  would  say 
that  birdnesting  as  a  means,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  together  a  cabinet  of  egg  shells,  is  one  of 
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the  moat  oteleM  and  tilly  thiogi  any  sane  penon 
can  Im  goilty  of,  bal  finding  a  bird's  nest,  or  a  series 
of  nests,  as  pert  of  bird  stady,  is  qaite  another 
thing ;  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  commendable 
ways  of  adding  to  ^onr  knowledge  of  bird  life.  In 
this  ooDoeotion  I  give  yon  the  hint  that  if  this  way 
inclined,  and  having  made  np  yoar  mind  to  see  a 
ballfinch's  nest  for  yourself  and  by  yonr  own  search- 
ing, yon  are  likely  to  have  learned  a  good  deal  about 
the  bird  from  the  time  you  begin  the  search  until 
you  do  find  its  nest.  Having  found  it,  then  leave  it 
alone,  and  by  all  means  induce  others  to  do  likewise. 
With  the  exception  of  the  tits,  two  of  which  in 
particular,  the  blue  and  the  cole  tit,  could  very  well 
be  here  included,  we  have  got  through  our  house  and 
garden  birds.  The  tits,  however,  are  quite  as  mnoh 
if  not  more  properly  birds  of  the  woods,  and  I  will 
take  them  np  there. 

We  now  proceed  with  our 

WALK  m  TBI  HBLDS,  IN  THE  TASKS,  AND  BT  THE 

BOADSIDB, 

and  perhaps  the  best  type  of  this  class  of  bird  I  can 

seiectistheTellowSnatinfforTellovSamiMr. 

and  perhaps  equally  well  recognised  as  the  Yellow 
Yite.  Like  the  wren,  widely  distributed,  but  never 
numerous,  every  one  of  you  knows  some  bit  of  road- 
side where  you  can,  without  fail,  find  a  pair  of  yellow 
hammers,  but  they  never  seem  to  increase.  A  hard 
billed  grain  feeding  bird  I  have  never  heard  any  one 
grudge  him  his  meal.  He  is  undoubtedly  handsome, 
and  this,  combined  with  the  fact  that  he  never 
appears  in  flocks,  allows  him  to  pass  unnoticed. 
Very  different,  however,  is  his  fate  when  the  nest 
prowler  wakes  into  life.  An  early  builder,  when 
banks  are  comparatively  bare,  the  nest  is  one  of  the 
stock  priaes  of  these  young  ruffians,  and  the  yellow 
hammer  pays  a  heavy  toll.  If  you  remonstrated 
with  the  young  savage,  I  fancy  the  defence,  would 
be  '*it*s  jist  a  yites."  When  hunger  pinches,  the 
vellow  hammer  may  be  found  about  the  stackyards, 
bnt  the  roadside  is  permanently  his  home. 

Another  bunting  may  also  be  met  with  in  this 
walk,  the  Common  or  Oom  8XLnti21ff.  This  is  an 
interesting  fellow.  The  only  reason  I  can  assume 
for  the  name  "  common"  is  that  it  is  fairly  well  distri- 
buted, but  instead  of  being  common,  the  truth  is, 
that  the  bird  requires  a  little  looking  for.  You  are 
pretty  sure  to  come  across  him  in  his  selected 
resorts,  but  you  have  first  to  know  some- 
thing of  him,  and  then  try  and  find  him 
out.     To   my   idea   this    bunting   is   the   repre- 
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■enUtive  of  the  listletB  Uzy  loafer  of  oar  own 
ipeciea.  In  appearanoe  he  very  mooh  resembles  a 
skylark,  OQly*a  little  stonter  bnilt ;  sitting  on  a 
fence  er  wall  he  wonld  readily  be  mistaken  lor  that 
bird.  If  his  dreamy  long  drawn  notes  can  be  called 
song,  then  he  is  a  persistent  singer,  because,  as  often 
as  not,  yoar  attention  will  be  drawn  to  him  by  this 
dreamy,  dawdliog,  drawliog  note,  and  further,  when 
yon  hear  it  yon  have  little  chance  of  ooofonnding 
the  bird  with  a  lark  in  all  time  coming.  When  sur- 
prised it  can  pack  ofif  smart  enough,  but  on  ordinary 
occasions,  after  drawling  away  on  the  top  of  a  rail 
and  he  thinks  of  a  change  of  position,  away  he  goes  in 
the  most  lazy  manner,  his  feet  hanging  down  as  if  it 
were  too  much  trouble  to  tuck  them  under  him. 
Yen  can  mark  him  down  at  once  by  this  character- 
istic. In  open  cultivated  fields,  interspersed  with 
grass  or  meadow  land,  is  the  resort  of  this  bird. 

Another  bird  to  be  met  with  on  this  ramble  is 
one  that  a  number  present,  I  daresay,  do  not  know, 
and  possibly  a  greater  number  have  not  seen.  Tet 
on  the  Gargunnock  Road,  for  instance,  he  may  be 
found  on  any  fine  summer  eveniug  reeling  off  his 
enchanting  song  in  a  continuous  flood — if  you  don't 
intrude — but  the  slightest  noise  and  he  is  one  of  the 
children  of  the  mist  in  an  instant.    This  is  the 

OmMbopper  VarUer.    i  don't  know  how  it 

may  be  wiin  you,  but,  tor  my  part,  I  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  considerable  number  of  our 
feathered  friends  ere  I  had  made  much  of  this  one. 
Ita  song  is  not  at  all  unlike  the  pleasing  chirr  of 
the  grasshopper,  only  stronger,  and  though  you 
an^oaoh  a  whin  bush  on  a  moorland  or  a  thick 
hedge  on  the  roadside'  while  the  bird  is  in  song,. 
very  likely  yen  will  give  a  frasahonper  the 
opsditr  and  never  think  of  a  bird.  But  there 
be  is,  and  you  have  a  very  fair  bird  eye  if  yon 
■ee  the  little  brown  rogne.  He  drops  like  a 
shadow  out  of  sight,  and  disappears  in  the  under- 
cover. In  my  observation  of  this  bird,  I  have  seen 
scores  of  them,  only  once  have  I  seen  its  nest,  and 
for  that  pleasure  luck  had  more  to  do  with  the  find 
than  credit.  If  you  happen  to  find  the  nest  there 
is  no  occasion,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  you  should 
take  the  eggs.  They  are  fragile  mites,  and  of  a 
peculiar  rosy  tint,  very  difficult  to  describe,  but 
distinct  in  this  respect  from  any  eggs  similar 
in  size.  Patience  can  do  much  in  most  things, 
and  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  stalking  most  care- 
fully close  in  to  a  bush  where  the  *'  reuler,'*  as  it  is 
oalled,  was  reeling  away,  and  listened  as  long  as  I 
oared  to  the  little  minstrel,  but  If  you  are  not  as 
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wary  aa  a  oat  in  getting  to  the  goal,  your  ohanoe  is 
small.  As  I  have  said,  the  bird  is  regularly  to  be 
foaod  in  this  district.  The  place,  however,  where 
I  stadied  the  habits  of  this  bird,  was  on  the  border 
of  a  piece  of  moor,  near  Helensbnrsh,  forming  part 
of  Blackhill  Shooting,  on  the  Lass  Estates,  and  long 
tenanted  by  Mr  Lnmsden  of  Arden,  who  has  on 
more  than  one  occasion  interested  yon  with  papers 
on  ornithology.  There  the  bird  was,  and  very 
likely  still  is,  nnmerons,  and  there  I  found  its 
nest. 

Another  common  warbler,  and  like  all  warblers,  a 
•nmmer  visitor,  is  the^TUtCtlirOftt*  Yon  have  only 
to  walk  round  the  undergrowth  on  the  steep  banks 
oif  the  King's  Park  to  find  this  bird,  or  in  any  of 
the  tangled  lanes  or  covers.  It  is  a  pretty  demon- 
strative bird,  and  if  yon  seem  to  encroach  too 
closely  on  his,  to  him,  private  domain,  yon  are 
certain  of  a  very  good  imitation  of  a  proper  scolding. 
Perhaps  yon  know  him  already  as  the  nettle  creeper ; 
he  bnilds  his  fiail  looking  nest  of  grass  stems  and 
conceals  it  among  the  thick  undergrowth  of  rank 
nettles  or  other  weeds,  and  has  the  knack  of  all 
warblers  of  worming  or  creeping  mouselike  through 
the  tangle  when  so  inclined. 

Another  warbler  that  yon  will  find  alooff  the 
bedgerows,  is  the  WIUOV  Varblor  or  WmOW 
Vrt^H-  This  is  a  bird  very  generally  distributedjand 
common  in  all  districts.  Sometimes  yon  find  it 
in  the  long  grass  near  the  house,  but  it  prefers  more 
open  ground  in  general,  a  sloping  bank,  near  a  tall 
hedge,  in  an  open  wooded  glade,  and  so  on,  ^ou  find 
the  beautiful  domed  nest  of  this  interesting  and 
pretty  warbler.  In  boyhood  days  we  called  it  the 
^*  whity  or  wheety  why  bird  "  or  "  muff,''  and  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  a  muff's  nest  was  generally  respected. 
The  departure  of  the  willow  wren  is  to  me  a  moat 
interesting  event.  With  a  regularity  that  could 
hardly  fail  to  awaken  the  interest  of  any  one,  they 
suddenly  appear  ia  great  numbers  in  my  garden  at 
the  end  of  September.  Some  of  the  birds  are  feed- 
ing and  passing  on,  others  are  not  quite  so  much  in 
a  hurry.  During  two,  or  perhaps  three  days,  the 
birds  continue  present  in  marked  numbers,  then 
disappear  entirely,  and  no  more  is  seen  of  them  till  the 
following  spring.  The  birds  are  all  in  perfect  plum- 
age, recovered  Irom  the  moult  and  ready,  in  fact, 
for  proceeding  on  their  journey. 

Leavina  the  warblers,  for  a  time,  we  will  finish 
our  ramble  in  field  and  lane  with  a  look  at  some  of 
the  larger  birds,  and  to  those  of  you  of  a  sporting 
tendency,  I  think  the  PaztridffO  will  first  ooour  to 
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yon.  Volnmei  have  been  writlen  on  lliii  bird,  from 
a  sportiDg  point  of  view,  and  it  deiarvM  it,  but  to 
mention  the  bird  ie  safficient  for  preaent  pnrpoaei. 
Ton  all  know  it,  and  perhaps  it  »  better  that  yon 
should  in  thia  instance  learn,  by  personal  observation, 
when  and  where  to  find  the  bird  at  varions  times  of 
the  day,  and  under  Tarious  conditions,  because  that 
is  learning  about  bird  life,  and  to  induce  some  to 
take  a  practical  interest  in  birds  \n  general  and  the 
local  birds  in  particular,  is  really  the  purpose  of  my 
notes.  I  accordingly  leave  him  entirely  to  your- 
selves. 

The  next  field  bird  that  oooani  to  me  is  the  Oom- 
Olilkf  n  mimtory  bird  as  you  all  know,  although 
in  Gilbert  White's  time,  it  was  supposed  to  go  into 
a  dormant  state  during  the  winter,  Uke  old  Gilbert's 
tortoise.  Now,  although  everyone  without  excep- 
tion, who  has  had  a  slight  opportunity  of  living  near 
the  cornfields,  even  for  only  one  season  in  their  life, 
has  recognised  the  craik  of  this  interesting  creature. 
I  would  be  much  interested,  assuming,  for  instance, 
we  had  all  the  people  in  Stirling  assembled  together 
in  one  meeting,  to  ask,  hands  up  for  those  who  had  seen 
a  comcraik.  The  percentage  would  not  be  very  heavy. 
Nevertheless,  in  early  spring,  when  the  birds  have 
newly  arrived,  and  before  vegetation  is  luxurious,  it 
is  not  so  difficult  to  see  the  bird,  aye,  and  catch  him 
too  if  wished.  Sharp  eyes  and  a  stealthy  tread  are 
necessary  to  success.  A  cornoraik's  wing  feather 
makes  a  favourite  trontiog  fly.  Always  an  enthu- 
siastic angler,  I  had  acquired  when  a  boy  consider- 
able deftness  in  fly  dressing,  and  a  great  longing  for 
this  particular  form  of  lure,  the  more  so  that  like 
Eve's  apple  I  could  not  very  well  get  it.  One  fine 
spring  day  I  had  been  deceiving  the  fine  yellow 
trout  with  some  success,  and  while  sitting  on  a  bank 
enjoying  my  "  pieoe,"  a  craik  began  to  call  near  me. 
The  temptation  to  at  least  see  the  oird  got  too  strong. 
Laying  down  everything  I  cautiously  approached, 
and  my  eyes  being  much  sharper  then  than  now,  I 
spied  the  fellow  skulking  like  a  brown  rat  among  the 
sprouting  sedges  and  docks.  Keeping  my  eye  on 
him  I  kept  following  at  a  respectable  distance  till  my 
quarry  got  as  he  supposed  safe  under  a  half  developed 
dock  leaf.  Red  Indian  like,  I  sneaked  up  on  all- 
fours,  and  it  was  all  over  with  the  landrail.  After- 
wards I  could  get  a  landrail's  wing  when  I  wanted, 
thanks  to  no  one.  That's  one  way  of  doing  it; 
another  is  to  have  them  pointed  by  a  setter  dog  and 
fiashing  them  like  a  partridge,  only  the  bird  is  more 
difficult  to  flush,  and  it's  not  too  good  practice  for 
the  dogs.    Another  way  in  spring  if  you  hear  the 
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birds  ID  or  iMar  a  narrow  alrip  of  wood— a  belfc  of 
wood  as  expressed  in  SootUnd — place  yoaraelf  at 
one  end  of  the  "  belt,''  send  a  friend  round  so  as 
to  get  qaite  beyond  the  birds,  and  if  be  then  oooie 
towards  yon  along  the  bit  of  wood  yon  will  be  pretty 
certain  to  see  the  landrails,  sure  to  be  a  pair,  sknlk- 
ing  oat  at  the  end  near  yon  a  good  bit  in  advance  of 
your  friend.  Luck  some  day  will  send  one  across 
the  road  in  front  of  yon,  and  if  there  is  nothing  else 
to  disturb  him,  and  you  stand  stock  still  to  watcb, 
you  may  be  rewarded  by  seeing  him  stop  short  and 
favour  yoQ  with  a  good  round  of  craikiog,  and  then 
depart  at  his  leisure  or  trot  off  in  his  peculiar  skulk- 
ing style.  His  gait  and  appearance  generally  is 
quite  of  the  water  hen  type,  and  the  eggs  have  a 
remarkable  resemblance  to  that  birds,  only  a  little 
less,  but  any  book  on  birds  will  tell  you  all  about 
tbat  when  you  want  to  look  for  it.  (I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  they  will  tell  you  how  to  catch  one.) 

Another  bird  of  the  fields  that  is  found  occasion* 
ally  on  our  carse  fields,  not  so  far  as  I  know  com- 
mon, though  I  have  locally  procured  specimens,  is 
the  TellOV  VftfftaU  (MoUxdUa  Raii,)  I  am  par- 
ticular with  this  name,  because  you  are  very  likely 
to  confound  it  with  another  yellow  wagtail  not  at 
all  uncommon  in  Scotland,  by  our  burns  and  streams 
especially,  and  which  we  will  also  notice  presently, 
beingifotoci/ZasulpAtireaorgrey  wagtail.  The  yellow 
wagtail  is  decidedly  a  bird  of  the  fields,  and  is  met 
with  on  the  plough  land  in  preference  to  riversides, 
though  both  mdfhurea  and  Raii  are  met  with  on 
meadow  or  pasture  land  in  search  of  their  insect 
food,  and  a  pretty  sight  it  is  to  watch  these  tiny  and 
agile  creatures  darting  out  and  in  about  the  legs  of 
theeattle  browsing  in  the  meadows,  benefiting  them* 
selves  and  obliging  the  cattle  at  the  same  time.  The 
nesting  places  of  the  birds,  I  believe,  are  different 
also,  rati  nesting  in  the  open,  while  mtlphwrea  sticks 
to  the  sides  of  the  stream.  Having  both  birds  in 
the  lostitute  collection,  as  I  have  said,  you  will  be 
able  to  take  in  more  practical  definitions  of  distinc- 
tion at  one  glance  than  I  can  put  before  you  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

Another  summer  visitor  to  our  fields,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  avenues  leading  to  our  mansion  houses, 
is  the  Troe  Pipit'  Arriving  about  the  end  of  April, 
you  need  have  little  difficulty  in  making  out  this 
bird — not  necessarily  by  a  fiO-line  description  of 
length,  breadth,  and  colour  of  every  feather  in  its 
plumage,  and  only  after  all  more  or  less  correct-^ 
but  by  watching  the  bird's  daily  flight.  On  arrival, 
and  all  through  nesting  time,  the  male  invariably 
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perches  on  a  tree  and  on  a  dead  branch  for  choice, 
and  from  thence  it  frequently  lauoohea  forth  np- 
wardSf  ainging  as  it  goes,  and  retarniog  to  the 
■tamp.  Hie  movements  are  anre  to  attract  your 
notice  if  yon  don't  know  him  already.  The  neat  is 
always  on  the  ground,  and  the  eggs  very  ▼ariable 
in  colour.  The  female  sits  ^ery  closely,  and  if 
so  minded,  you  should  have  little  trouble 
in  catching  her  on  her  nest.  I  have  done  so 
several  times,  but  don't  do  it  oftener  than  is  really 
necessary.  I  hadn't  the  advantage  of  a  collec- 
tion at  my  elbow  when  I  did  it.  Nesting  over,  the 
Tree  Pipit  betakes  itself  to  the  fields  until  it  de- 
parts for  the  season. 

Another  bird  that  falls  to  be  included  in 
our  list  of  the  birds  of  the  fields  is  the 
Sft&d  QrOUiO'  An  excellent  example  of  the 
class  casual  visitors,  and  I  am  afraid  not  likely 
to  get  out  of  that  class.  At  long  irregnlsr  intervals 
immense  flocks  of  these  birds  leave  their  natural 
habitat  ^in  the  great  deserts  and  steppes  of 
Central  Asia  and  spread  out  over  Europe,  reach- 
ing our  own  shores  and  the  surrounding  islands. 
The  first  immigration  recorded  by  Yarrell  is  1859 ; 
in  1863  an  immense  flight  of  the  birds  appeared, 
and  later  the  great  migration  of  1888.  The  interest 
in  ornithology  was  not  so  general  in  1863  as  now, 
no  efibrt  was  made  towards  protecting  the  birds,  and 
they  were  soon  destroyed.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  bird  in  1888  efforts  were  made  towards  Us  pro- 
tection and  possible  aoolimitisation  ;  but  however 
desirable  and  praiseworthy,  these  efforts  I  fear  are 
not  likely  to  be  rewarded  by  sneoess.  The 
natural  habitat  of  the  bird  is  an  immense  wild 
waste  of  dry  sandy  desert,  adapted  for  which  nature 
has  provided  it  with  short  legs  and  the  foot  of  a 
camel,  the  toes  being  firmly  united  up  to  the  last 
joint,  but  very  far  from  suitable  for  living  in  our 
wet  heavy  soils  and  stiff  holding  clays.  In  Norfolk 
and  some  of  our  drier  Eoglish  counties  the  bird  was 
thought  to  have  a  small  chance,  but  I  am  not  aware 
there  is  any  hope  of  its  being  able  toiestablish  its 
claim  to  a  British  bird. 

The  specimens  in  the  museum  collection  were  shot 
near  Menstrie  out  of  a  flock  of  the  first  arrivals  in 
1888,  »r>d  were  secored  for  the  collection  through 
the  effort  of  the  Rev.  J.  Coupar,  Menstrie,  and 
Messrs  Micbie  &  Grockhart,  gunsmiths.  King  Street. 

And  now,  I  think,  the  remainder  of  onr  birds  can 
be  more  appropriately  assigned  to  other  walks,  with 
the  exception  of  one,  and  not  yet  having  taken  it 
up  it  will  be  readily  guessed,  via.,  the  Sky  Lftrk* 
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To  write  any  deUiled  history  of  this  bird  or  ita 
hAonts  would  in  this  paper  be  saperflaous  indeed, 
aod  I  doo't  know  aoythiag  new  that  I  ooold  tell 
yon  that  woald  be  likely  to  increase  yoar  interest 
in  its  every -day  life.  There  is  one  thing  connected 
with  the  lark  that  I  wish,  not  only  snch  societies  as 
this,  bat  every  one  without  exception,  oonld  be 
induced  to  be  interested  in,  and  that  is  the  whole- 
sale destruction  of  the  bird  that  year  by 
year  goes  on  withoat  the  slightest  protest,  or 
attempt  to  stop.  I  am  not  going  to  say  one 
word  against  these  miserable  bird  nesters  and 
snarers  ;  I  look  upon  them  as  entirely  oreatnres  of 
oircamstanoes.  With  them  it's  a  strong  case  indeed 
of  no  resetter,  no  thief.  It's  among  the  classes  that 
form  the  members  of  snch  societies  as  onr  own,  and 
people  higher  in  the  social  scale,  at  whose  door,  I 
regret  extremely,  I  feel  I  mast  lay  the  whole 
blame.  In  defence  we  wonld  hear  something  of 
the  trade  in  live  larks  in  the  bird  market,  which 
in  large  cities  is  a  rendezvoas  of  the  scam  of 
the  slams.  Bat  the  nambers  disposed  of  there 
is  a  mere  drop  io  the  backet  to  the  thoasands 
of  these  poor  birds  that  weekly  appear  on  the 
stalls  of  the  poultry  and  game  dealers,  and  satisfy 
the  demand  for  supplying  the  table  of  the  opper  ten 
with  the  supposed  delicacy  of  lark  pie.  When  we 
are  reduced  to  look  to  the  poor  lark  to  supply  our 
tables,  surely  we  are  in  a  parlous  plight.  I 
should  think  that  any  human  being— he  may  call 
himself  a  gentleman  if  he  will — who,  at  the  first 
attempt  to  pass  his  knife  through  such  a  morsel, 
would  not  lay  it  down  with  a  feeling  of  the  most 
intense  shame,  is  more  entitled  to  take  his  place 
among  barbarians  than  a  company  of  civilised  men. 
We  cannot  look  on  such  a  taste  as  other  than 
brutish  and  deserving  of  the  most  severe  disapproval. 
If  the  wanton  destruction  of  birds  for  supplying  the 
demands  of  fashion  and  the  milliner,  is  very  pro* 
perly  condemned,  much  more  indeed  is  this  wretched 
butchery  of  our  finest  song  birds,  simply  to  pander 
to  the  whim  of  fashion  or  the  more  loathsome  desire 
of  the  glutton.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  can  you 
imagine  a  man  or  a  woman  toying  at  the  dinner 
table  with  the  breast  of  this  poor  little 
ionooeot  bird,  and  the  same  man  or  woman  io 
the  glory  of  a  summer  day,  thanking  the  Creator  of 
all  things  for  the  delightful  song  and  finer  feeling  it 
should  give  rise  to  as  he  or  she  listened  to  the 
warbling  of  this  most  delightful  of  songsters.  If  so, 
then  I  would  say  it  was  a  piece  of  the  vilest 
blasphemy  that  any  person  could  well  imagine. 
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Whftt  18  the  aie  of  itttemptiog  to  preaerTe 
the  birds  in  the  Desting  season  if  the  resalt  Ja 
simply'  to  pander  to  a  de^jraded  taste  in  those  thitt 
shoald  be  the  leaders  of  all  that  tends  to  purify  and 
raise  the  tone  of  onr  public  life.  In  the  best 
interests  of  our  national  character  this  question  pf 
indisori:nioate  slaughter  of  small  birds  for  festive 
fancy,  they  are  not  at  all  fitted  for  table  use,  is 
worthy  of  the  best  and  most  serious  attention  of  our 
legislature.  May  it  soon  have  it  to  some  purpose  is 
my  earnest  wish. 

And  now  having  got  a  glimpse,  at  least,  of  the 
birds  you  can  certainly  find  in  the  fields  or  lanes 
round  your  venerable  old  town,  let  us  suppose  we 
are  permitted  to  stroll  through  the 

WOODS, 

and  if  you  take  the  canny  way,  I  don't  think  yon 
will  find  the  neighbouring  landlords  such  an  inexor- 
able lot  of  tyrants  as  it  seems  the  fashion  to  try  to 
educate  the  people  to  suppose.  Our  woods,  thanks 
to  our  instinctive  sporting  character,  provides  a 
home  for  not  a  few  of  our  game  birds,  and 
the  birds  bein^  well  known,  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  deal  with  them  at  any  length.  Firat 
on  the  list  comes  the  Pheasant.  Much  of  interest 
might  be  said  as  to  its  introduction,  and  the 
various  varieties,  that  from  time  to  time  have  been 
introduced,  its  haunts  and  habits,  the  present 
artificial  rearing  and  battue  shooting  compared 
with  the  systems  of  the  past  and  so  on ;  but, 
lengthened  remarks  in  a  sporting  vein  is  not  my 
purpose.  You  all  know  the  bird  and  should  be  able 
to  discover  it  in  a  reasonable  time  in  any  of  our 
neighbouring  coveits,  and  having  got  a  start  I  leave 
yon  to  follow  up  your  observations. 

The  next  bird  that  occurs  to  me  is  the  noble 
QftpOVOlilSidy  <^  magnificent  bird,  that  at  present 
finds  a  home,  altogether  to  his  liking,  in  the  exten- 
sive pine  woods  of  the  adjacent  estates  of  Polmai86» 
Sanchie,  and  Touch.  Handsome  though  he  may  be, 
and  worthy  of  limited  preservation,  I  cannot  look  on 
the  Caper  as  anything  but  an  ornamental  bird.  He 
is  destructive  both  to  the  pine  woods,  the  juicy 
shoots  of  which  are  his  chief  fare,  and  to  other 
game,  particularly  pheasants,  which  clear  out  rather 
than  have  the  company  of  such  a  formidable  and 
pugnacious  neighbour.  As  a  table  bird  he  is  not 
commendable.  To  study  him  in  bis  hsuuts  is 
by  no  means  easy  work.  It  will  require  great 
patience  and  caution,  aa  he  is  a  most  wary  bird,  but 
that  will,  in  time,  only  tend  to  give  zest  to  your 
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efforts  to  mMter  his  life  history  by  personal  obeer- 
vation.  Mr  Harvey  Brown  has  wntten  a  very  in- 
teresting Yolome  on  the  early  records  of  this  bird, 
its  total  disappearance,  reintrcdnotion  and  present 
distribution,  and  as  it  forms  part  of  tbe  Society's 
library,  it  is  at  your  command.  Pretty  fair  speci- 
mens of  the  adnlt  birds,  with  the  chicles  in  the  down, 
are  at  yonr  service  in  the  Mnsenm  cases. 

Another  bird  of  the  woods,  and  also  a  game  bird, 
isSthe  W00d000k«  I  should  not  wonder  though  you 
are  better  acquainted  with  this  bird  on  the  dinner 
table  than  otherwise.  I  hope  yonr  personal 
acquaintance  with  him  will  take  a  wider  range  ere 
long.  His  plumage,  though  not  at  all  brilliant,  is 
nevertheless  harmonious  and  pleasing,  a  very  pretty 
subject  for  an  artist  as  a  still  life  study  of  browns. 
Thonffh  a  bird  of  the  ooverts  it  may  quite  as  snccesa- 
fuUy  be  sought  for  in  the  tangled  natural  growth  of 
the  hillside  or  scrubby  moorland.  A  night-feeder 
he  passes  the  day  in  dreary  solitude  in  his  retired 
retreat,  and  the  birds,  even  where  comparatively 
plentiful,  are  invariably  found  as  scattered  birds. 
A  migratory  bird,  it  arrives  in  flocks  in  the 
autumn,  but  they  break  up  so  soon  as  they 
arrive,  dropping  in  here,  there,  and  all  over. 
Of  late  years  especially,  it  has  nested  in  Scotland  in 
considerable  numbers ;  and  in  our  own  district, 
Saochie  estate  is  a  favourite  nesting  ground  for  this 
bird.  Towards  evening  it  wakes  up,  and  betakes  itself 
to  marshy  patches,  boggy  springs,  and  old  pastures. 
On  a  clear  frosty  night  he  may  be  seen  prodding 
about  the  green  spongy  bog,  at  a  sprin|f  on  a  moun- 
tain side,  or  in  mild,  open  weather  dibbling  away 
most  industriously  among  the  old  oow  droppings  in 
the  parks,  searching  for  the  small  worms  that  are  his 
staple  fare.  On  these  occasions  he  is  an  amusing 
and  most  interesting  study.  I  am  afraid  the 
present  day  battue  or  big  shoot  has  driven 
a  good  deal  of  knowledge  of  the  life  history 
of  our  birds  out  of  present  day  sportsmen, 
but  an  old  hand  could  very  soon,  independently 
of  the  keepers,   tell  from  the  appearance  of  his 

frass  parks  whether  the  flight  of  the  wood-cook 
ad  set  in.  It  makes  a  mere  apology  of  a  nest, 
and  its  egg  is  one  of  the  ambitious  aspirations  of 
the  budding  egg  hunter. 

Exhausting  the  game  list  for  the  time,  perhaps 
the  next  bird  to  attract  attention  is  the  VooA 
Pigeon  or  OUfllUtt.  Though  found  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  in  the  fields,  the  wood  is  without 
doubt  the  cushat's  home,  it  is  there  he  rests, 
sleeps,    and  nests.     To   all  of  ns,    I  am   sure, 
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the  oooing  of  this  dove  most  awaken  deligfatfal 
remembrmnoes,  and  if  the  farmer,  not  anreasonably, 
oompTains  of  damaae  to  his  crops,  we  still  have 
sympathy  with  the  Bird.  I  don't  pot  forward  the 
same  plea  for  the  wood  pigeon  that  I  did  for  the 
lark.  This  bird  is  qnite  a  useful  table  bird,  and 
quite  worthy  of,  and  worth  the  attentions  of  the 
sportsman ;  in  short,  any  one  (except  a  vegetarian 
perhaps)  can  understand  a  pigbon  Mug  killed  and 
used  as  food,  but  it  will  require  a  good  deal  of  argu- 
ment to  oonyioce  must  people  that  the  same  applied 
to  the  lark.  Yon  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  the 
wood  pigeon  is  with  us  all  the  year  round,  but  in 
autumn  and  winter  we  also  have  large  flocks  of 
migrants  that  suddenly  appear  in  great  numbers, 
and  as  quickly  disappear,  their  food  supply  pro- 
bably accounting  for  their  uncertain  movements. 

But  we  can't  stop  longer  with  the  cushat,  and 
meantime  pass  on  to  take  up  some  other  tribe  of 
wood  dwellers,  and  we  will  select  the  QtOW  tribe, 
taking  the  well-known  XtOOk  m  the  first  specimen. 
Though  very  noisy  birds  at  their  breeding  quarters, 
it  speaks  volumes  for  the  interesting  traits  in  their 
natural  history,  that  few  persons  having  a  rookery 
adjoining  their  mansion  care  to  disturb  these  birds, 
and  it  affords  the  owner  of  these  nurseries  much 
pleasure  to  watch  their  habits.  Of  the  rook's 
utility  there  is  not  much  difference  of  opinion,  and 
the  subject  has  been  well  thrashed  out.  The  rook's 
notes  have  received  little  attention,  but  he  has  a 
very  considerable  variety.  Most  people  fancy  him 
only  fit  to  utter  caw,  caw,  and  be  done  with  it. 
That  is  not  so,  and  yon  will  find  pleasure,  I  am  sure, 
in  finding  them  out.  In  summer,  he  is  a  serious 
bird,  very  much  occupied  with  domestic  affairs,  but 
he  will  amuse  yon  in  autumn  if  you  pay  attention, 
and  in  early  spring  when  in  amorous  mood  his 
modulations  of  voice  are  very  entertaining,  very 
much  more  so  than  you  give  a  "black  crow" 
credit  for.  I  have  had  something  to  say  of  pro- 
minent characters  of  some  birds,  and  had  almost 
passed  over  the  rook,  as  a  bird  that  you 
could  not  mistake.  But  suppose  a  rook,  a  crow, 
and  a  raven  were  separately  shown  ^o  you,  so  that 
you  had  not  the  benefit  of  comparison,  would  you 
be  able  to  say  which  was  which  ?  Like  Cromwell, 
an  old  rook  has  a  warty  face,  no  mistaking  him,  his 
bill  also  is  more  awl  shaped  than  his  brethren  ;  but 
bear  in  mind  his  warty  face  is  not  acquired  till  he  is 
a  year  old  bird  ;  a  young  rook  is  feathered  from  the 
base  of  the  bill,  and  there  is  little  to  guide  an 
amateot  to  decide  between  a  young  rook  and  a 
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yenng  hoodie  or  crow  proper ;  if  yonos  birds,  there- 
fore keep  yoar  eyea  oo  their  billt«  When  next  you 
pin  the  speeiineDi  in  the  oMea,  yon  mfty  find  it 
worth  while  to  give  them  a  little  more  oarefal  ez- 
aiptnfttion.  It  m«y  be  they  are  jast  crows,  bat 
crows  can  be,  and  are  interesting. 

The  next  bird  of  this  tribe  oharaeteriBtio  of  the 
woods  is  the  SlAOk  or  Oavrioil  OrOV  (Corvus 
coronejt  bat  along  with  it  I  feel  X  mast  con  pie  its 
twin  brother  of  the  mountain,  known  as  the  SOOdiO 
or  Qrey  OrOV  (Corvus  comix).  These  are  pozziiog 
and  most  interesting  birds,  specimens  of  both  are  at 
your  service  in  the  collection,  though  generally 
passed  over  as  of  little  interest.  To  a  pasaal 
observer  the  birds  appear  very  decided  and  distinct 
species.  The  black  plnmaged  bird  is  a  bird  of  the 
woods  naturally  and  distiuotly  arboreal  in  its  nesting 
habits.  Even  though  not  nesting  in  woods  as  in 
pastoral  districts  in  Scotland  it  always  selects  a 
trect  The  grey  crow,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bird 
with  the  grey  mantle  and  grey  under  plamage  is  a 
bird  of  the  mountains,  nesting  oo  the  rocks  like  the 
raven.  The  black  crow  is  the  English  bird,  and 
extends  into  Scotland,  the  grey  crow  is  the  bird  of 
the  north  of  Scotland.  Like,  as  in  plants  these  are 
the  types,  but  what  happens  when  the  dividing  line  is 
approached  in  the  midlands  of  Scotland  ?  Well,  so  far 
as  the  distinction  of  species  goes,  the  whole  thing 
goes  to  the  wind,  and  the  wildest  disorder  takes 
place.  Yarrell  puts  it  forcibly  and  fairly  ;  he  says 
(VoL  ii.  p.  275),  '*  we  find  that  in  the  districte  in 
which  both  occur  they  breed  together  commonly 
and  indiscriminately,  that  the  offspring  sometimes 
combine  the  characters  of  both  parents,  and  some- 
times favour  one  or  other  of  them,  or  that  in  the 
same  brood  all  three  phases  appear,"  or  asain, 
"  that  the  progeny  of  parents  belonging  to  one  form 
may  present  all  the  characteristics  of  the  other." 
These  facts  have  to  be  combated  if  the 
species  are  held  distinct,  and  it  seems  rather 
a  stiff  job  to  tackle.  Both  forms  are  met 
with  in  our  county.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
claim  they  have  to  usefalness,  preferring  carrion  if 
it  is  to  be  had.  They  are  not  slow  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  circumstances,  and  during  the  hatch- 
ing season  do  immense  mischief  to  eggs  and  broods 
of  young  birds.  Here  I  think  we  have  a  strong 
plea  for  the  benefits  our  present  Game  Laws  confer 
on  us  in  extending  our  faana  and  maltiplying 
enormously  the  number  of  our  useful  migrating 
birds.  This  is  neither  the  time  nor  place  to  discuss 
the  hares  and  rabbit  question,  that's  happily  settled  ; 
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but  as  to  wiDRed  ffame  in  the  past  I  mast  say  I  have 
hardly  ever  heard  a  complaint  from  a  respectable 
farmer.  To  preserve  these  game  birds. in  safficient 
numbers  for  sport,  keepers  mast  be  employed  to  keep 
down  all  rapacioos  creatares  generally  classed  by 
them  as  vermin.  Fortaoately  these  game  birds  are 
the  most  tempting  quarry  for  the  bigger  classes  of 
vermin,  and,  generally  speaking,  these  rapacioos 
birds  are  kept  fairly  well  in  hand,  the  bolk  of,  oar 
small  birds  are  left  in  comparative  peaoe,  and  they 
go  on  increasing  and  adding  a  new  comer  now  and 
again,  accordingly.  Remove  the  Qame  Laws,  the 
keeper,  and  the  game  disappear,  bat  not  so  the 
hoodie  and  his  brethren  of  destroction.  They  go 
on  increasing,  and  have  a  glorious  time  for  a 
little.  The  game  larder,  however,  soon  gets 
sadly  redaced,  and  having  to  live  the  maranders 
mast  turn  their  attention  to  smaller  game; 
the  swoop  of  the  falcon  may  again  be  seen,  the 
flash  of  the  sparrow  hawk,  a  matter  of  daily 
oocurienoe,  and  perhaps  the  Hoodie  is  the  sub- 
ject of  some  interest,  jumping  along  a  hedge* 
row  in  an  excited  and  funny  manner,  aye, 
funny-like  to  you,  but  not  to  the  young  thrushes  he 
is  gobbling  up  for  dinner.  Allow  these  quick-eyed 
and  powerful- winged  fellows  to  have  sway  for  a  bit, 
and  farewell  to  the  abundance  of  pretty,  useful,  and 
harmless  little  birds  that  at  present  make  our 
country  rambles  an  endless  source  of  delight.  When 
we  hear  and  read  a  lot  of  the  silly  twaddle  about 
the  loss  of  our  hawks  and  all  the  rest  of  it, 
Barns'  verses  in  **  Tam  o'  Shanter,"  seem  to  convey 
an  excellent  commentary,  "  think  y^  may  buy  the 
joys  o'er  dear."  To  my  idea  the  full  song  of  the 
warblers  of  the  woods  and  groves  is  more  pleasing, 
and  the  birds  themselves  useful,  than  the  question- 
able benefit  of  an  increase  of  these  birds  of  swift 
wing  and  merciless  talon.  Nature,  as  nature,  no 
doubt  re^juires  this  assistance  to  preserve  the  balance, 
but  civilised  man,  of  necessity,  upsets  these  laws, 
and  that  plea  no  longer  suffices.  It's  the 
fashion  to  say  very  hard  things,  indeed,  of  these 
keepers,  and  when  we  consider  that  for  the  most 
part  the  men  have  not  received  a  very  liberal  educa- 
tion, we  don't  wonder  that  we  meet  individuals  that 
do  not  impress  ua  very  favourably  or  treat  us  very 
civilly.  I  don't  think  that  is  the  rule,  and  oppor- 
tunity of  closer  acquaintaDce  often  discloses  a  man 
of  sharp  and  careful  observation,  not  at  all  com- 
municative, and  rather  suspicious,  it  may  be,  for  a 
time,  but  once  you  have  gained  his  confidence,  you 
find  him  kind-hearted  and  obliging,  willing  to  do  an 
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as  far  as  his  do  ties  permit,  to  solve  yoar  interesting 
little  problems.  We,  at  all  events,  as  members  of 
this  Society,  should  find  it  more  congenial  to  try 
rather  to  elevate  the  tone  of  these  men,  than  isolate 
and  debase  them  by  cold  and  often  unfair  criticisms. 

Bot  to  return  to  onr  Grows,  as  yet  another  remains 
to  be  noticed,  the  JftOkAftV*  This  bird,  so  f Ar  as 
nesting  is  concerned,  prefers  rough  craggy  faces  of 
rock,  such  as  our  own  Castle  Rock  and  Abbey  Craig, 
but  is  quite  satisfied  with  a  hole  in  an  aged  tree  in 
park  or  wood.  Uke  the  sparrow  among  the  smaller 
birds,  the  jackdaw  is  not  slow  to  assert  itself,  and  in 
one  case  is  chiefly  responsible,  I  fear,  for  the  all  but 
complete  annihilation  of  one  of  its  own  kind,  the 
Chough.  It  is  not  at  all  so  useful  a  bird  as  the 
industrious  rook,  and  increase  of  its  numbers  by 
special  protection  is  not  called  for.  The  jackdaw  is 
fit  to  look  after  himself. 

Leaving  the  Crows  we  will  now  look  after  the 
PlOBy  Aud  the  first  of  them  likely  to  be  met  with  in 
this  ramble  is  the  Kftflfpio.  It  is  ^uite  as  much  or 
more  so  a  bird  of  the  fields.  This  is  a  bird  that  at 
preseqt  bids  fair  to  disappear  from  our  fauna. 
Having  a  decided  taste  for  eggs,  and  in  their  season 
not  despising  a  delicate  chick,  this  bird  is  persecuted 
by  the  game-preserver,  and  that  very  effectively. 
Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  the  Magpie  was  quite  a 
conspicuous  bird  in  the  Carse  of  Stirling  and  over 
Scotland  generally.  Now  you  may  be  in  the  Carse 
daily  from  January  to  December  and  not  see  a  single 
specimen.  It  still  finds  a  haven  in  the  small  hold- 
ings of  petty  lairds,  whose  game  interests  are  not 
sufficient  to  cause  them  to  trouble  about  the  "piets." 
These  havens  are  few,  and  the  magpies  fewer.  Of 
course  grey  hairs  are  now  upon  us  whether  we  ac- 
knowledge it  or  not,  but  it  seems  but  of  yesterday 
that  we  were  accustomed  to  see  the  magpie  daily, 
and  several  in  one  field.  Being  such  a  quaint- 
looking  and  conspicuous  object  it  is  not  surprising 
it  commanded  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  was  asso- 
ciated with  a  good  deal  of  the  folklore  and  super- 
stition of  the  early  part  of  the  century.  Perhaps 
the  familiar  rhyme,  "ane's  joy,  twa's  grief,  three's  a 
marriage,  and  four's  death,"  occurs  now  to  some  of 
you  as  a  bit  of  folklore  in  connection  with  the  ap-- 
pearance  of  the  magpies  in  one  field  at  one  time.  At 
the  present  time,  if  marriages  and  deaths  were  regu- 
lated by  these  omens,  the  changes  in  life  would  be 
few  indeed.  So  scarce  has  the  magpie  become  that 
it  will  require  much  trouble  for  yon  now  to  acquire 
a  fair  knowledge  of  it  by  personal  observation  in 
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this  district.  Always  an  object  of  iotefest,  I  fain 
would  hope  to  see  a  few  pain  siMired. 

The  remaiDiBg  pie — the  Jft7— is,  if  possible, 
even  scarcer  in  the  district  than  the  magpie. 
A  most  wary  bird,  and  most  snspioions,  one 
wonld  suppose  that  the  Jay  wonld  be  able 
to  hold  its  own  with  some  measnre  of  success, 
but  it  is  not  so.  'In  the  nesting  season  it  is  one 
of  the  most  silent  and  cautions  of  birds,  bnt  .at 
other  seasons  it  is  most  injudicious  in  proclaiming 
its  presence  by  its  piercing  and  discordant  notes. 
Unlets  in  extensively  wooded  districts  it  cannot 
remain  long  undiscovered,  and  his  haunt  being 
noted,  his  destruction  is  but  a  question  of  time.  A 
few  pairs  are  still  met  with  at  intervals,  for  the 
most  part  birds  that  have  come  in  from  other  dis- 
tricts. There  are  still  a  few  habitats  of  this  bird, 
from  one  or  other  of  which  no  doubt  our  sporadic 
supplies  are  drawn,  but  they  are  few.  At  present 
the  jay*s  share  of  mischief  does  not  account  for 
much  deficiency  in  the  game  return.  The  identifi* 
cation  of  the  jay  is  easy.  To  fiod  the  birds,  as  I 
have  indicated,  is  now  more  difficult,  but  to  any 
who  have  not  seen  or  known  them  a  look  at  the 
specimens  in  the  collection  will  remove  any  Ibtnre 
doubt. 

The  Owlft  An  the  next  olass  of  birds  of 
the  wood  to  which  we  may  give  a  passing  notice. 
I^octurnal  in  their  habits,  these  birds  are  oftener 
heard  than  seen  ;  still  you  can  delight  your  eye  on 
the  bitd  flitting  noiselessly  over  the  corn  fields  on  a 
fine  summer  gloaming,  or,  what  is  equally  intereet- 
ing,  watch  its  ghost*like  movements  as  it  flits  over 
and  about  your  path  in  the  stillness  of  night,  with 
the  glistening  frozen  snow  underfoot  and  a  full 
clear  moon  overhead.  Bird  life  at  night  has  many 
charms,  and  the  latter  acquaintance  with  this  un- 
canny bird  has  most  fascinating  attractions.  I  don't 
wonder  though  you  have  a  slight  touch  of  eeriness 
and  visions  of  mortals  from  an  unknown  world  sug- 
gest themselves  as  the  bird,  with  noiseless  pinion, 
drops  OB  a  bough  a  few  yards  off  and  looks  at  you 
as  an  owl  only  can  do.  Advance,  and  he  remains 
till  you  are  quite  near,  and  then,  like  a  shadow,  he 
disappears  only  to  appear  again  in  the  clear  light 
of  the  moon  some  yards  off.  This  interesting  game 
of  bo-peep  I  have  kept  up  in  a  mid  night  winter  ramble 
till  one  or  other  got  tired,  and  we  parted  to  meet  no 
more.  The  outs  and  ins  of  owl  life  is  in  itself  suffi- 
cient for  a  volume.  I  just  try  to  tempt  yon  to  go 
and  look  for  yourselves.  We  have  three  owls  that 
are  with  us  all  the  year   round— the  barn,  the 
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brown,  «ii4  the  long-eared  ;  toother,  the  short- 
eared  owl,  is  not  resident,  but  a  regular  visitor,  and 
therefore  a  good  British  species.  Now  as  to  their 
identification.  The  Bftn  Ovl  i*  the  ^hite  owl, 
the  ander  parts  pore  wbite,  back  wings  and  npper 
plnmage  golden  brown,  a  beaatiful  creature,  and, 
like  the  magpie,  easily  known  when  seen.  At  one 
time  it  was  a  common  bird,  now  it  is  far  from  com- 
mon. In  the  gloomy  shade  of  an  old  wood,  tree,  or 
rock  face  covered  with  iry  is  a  favourite  haunt. 
This  is  the  bird  that  in  schoolboy  days  we  read 
about  as  sitting  in  the  barn  and  seeing  the  mice 
creeping  in  the  corn.  These  must  have  been  glorious 
days  for  the  owl  compared  to  the  present.  The 
farmers  then  must  have  been  more  alive  to  the  bene- 
fits conferred  on  them  by  this  feathered  friend.  A 
pair  of  bam  owls  would  do  more  genuine  mouse  hunt- 
ing than  half-a-dozen  cats.  Mice,  nothing  but  mice, 
varied  with  an  occasional  mole,  is  this  owl's  fare. 

The  next,  the  BTOWH  OtA^  ii  the  hooting  owl 
proper.  Kot  at  all  uncommon,  and  known  readily 
by  his  larger  size  and  big  swollen-looking  head. 
Again,  for  the  purpose  of  indent! fication,  you  will 
learn  more  in  a  glance  at  the  specimens  than  I  can 
teacff  you  in  a  printed  page  of  description.  This  bird 
is  not  likely  to  be  confounded  with  the  barn  owl,  and 
the  long-eared  and  short-eared  owls  are  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  their  ear  tufts,  and  also  by  their  plnm- 
age, which  has  a  softer  golden  tinge  than  the  brown 
owl,  their  breasts  are  distinctly  mottled,  and  they 
are  of  smaller  size.  The  brown  and  long-eared  are 
decidedly  wood  owls,  and  in  their  haunts  and  habits 
have  much  in  common.  Both,  however,  are  more 
predacious  in  habits  than  the  barn  owl,  and  besides 
mice  and  small  quadrupeds  a  good  proportion  of 
their  diet  is  made  up  of  small  birds  and  the  young 
of  larger  birds  in  summer.  These  two  owls,  and 
particolarly  the  brown  owl,  come  under  the  vermin 
list  of  the  game  preserver,  and  more  especially  of 
the  present  fashionable  pheasant  rearer.  This  owl, 
though  a  night  bird,  can  do  a  little  pot  hunting  even 
in  a  fair  amount  of  daylight  when  necessity  pinches, 
and  such  a  thing  has  been  known  as  a  brown  owl 
lifting  a  young  pheasant.  That  would  seal  the  fate 
of  the  owls  on  that  and  many  surrounding  estates. 
Now,  I  think  this  is  a  case  where  our  system  of 
game  preserving  does  harm.  One  swallow  does  not 
make  a  summer,  and  one  daylight  hunting  owl  does 
not  mean  pheasant  annihilation.  One  pair  of  egg- 
destroying  crows  or  jackdaws  will  do  more  mischief 
than  a  score  of  pairs  of  owls  ;  the  day  hunting  owl  is 
the  exoeptioD,  the  egg  and  chick  destcpying  orow. 
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the  rule.  These  owls  are  ]i«tixr«lly  night  hnatenit 
mice  are  of  conrte  abroad,  and  they  get  them ; 
a  amall  bird  is  picked  o£F  a  bash  ;  bat  how  about  the 
cbioks  of  larger  birds.  Groase,  partridges,  and 
pheasanta,  are  all  day-feeders,  and  loog  ere  the  owls 
are  oat,  they  have  settled  down  and  covered  their 
yoang.  How  does  the  owl  saoeeed  ?  The  answer, 
so  far  as  the  owls  are  concerned,  is  simply 
— they  don*t.  It  might  happen  that  a  late-to- 
bed  owl  might  pick  up  an  early -to-rise  pheasant 
chick,  bat  it's  far  indeed  from  a  rule.  I  have  taken 
some  troable  in  my  time  taking  notes  about  the 
owls  roosting,  and  particularly  nesting  places,  be« 
lieving  that  a  grain  of  obserration  is  worth  a  bushel 
of  talk  in  such  cases.  If  you  take  the  same  trouble, 
you  will  also  just  find  what  common  sense  would 
suggest.  The  only  remains  of  the  young  of  larger 
birds  1  fonnd,  and  at  the  nest  of  the  long-eared  owl 
they  were  pretty  abandant,  were  those  of  the  young 
of  night-feeding  birds  ;  young  peewits  paid  a  heaTy 
penalty,  yoang  carlews  and  young  snipes,  but  1 
never  found  trace  of  young  game  birds.  The  crows 
and  hawks  are  vermin  pure  and  simple  that  a 
game  preserver  does  well  in  putting  down,  but  he 
is  not  at  all  well  advised  in  destroying  the  owls* 
As  enemies  to  game,  they  are  not  worth  reokoning, 
and  as  birds  of  the  greatest  use  and  value  to  the 
farmer,  the  grazier,  aad  the  forester,  it  is  the  duty, 
and  should  be  the  aim  of  every  landlord  to  see  that 
the  owl  gets  every  possible  protection. 

The  short  eared  Owl  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  regular 
visitor,  paying  us  a  sort  of  prolonged  autumn 
visit.  Other  owls  are  hid  away  during  the  day, 
bnfc  this  owl  is  often  flashed  by  the  sportsman  in  a 
turnip  field  or  the  edge  of  a  bit  of  broken  moorlaudl; 
I  have  often  flashed  the  bird,  but  my  wanderings 
nuw  being  very  restricted,  indeed,  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  fifettiog  my  shugle  specimen.  The  bird 
is  not  so  rare  in  districts  that  suit  it,  as  that  it  is 
not  noticed,  and  though  seen,  not  known,  as  it  bears 
a  pretty  strong  resemblance  to  the  long-eared  owL 
Like  the  barn  owl,  it  is  essentially  a  mouse  or  vole 
feeder.  I  have  only  passed  a  single  specimen  through 
my  hands,  and  I  was  careful  to  note  the  stomach  con- 
tents, which  consisted  of  four  short- tailed  field  mice 
or  voles,  two  pretty  well  decomposed  and  two  entire 
and  recently  taken.  One  can  regret  the  killing  of 
even  one  of  those  useful  birds,  but  we  may  hope  it 
may  be  the  means  of  saving  the  life  of  dozens. 

Leavincf  the  owls,  we  now  turo  our  notice  shortly 
to  the  SawkS.  Two  of  these,  the  kestril  and  spar- 
row hawk  will  be  found  in  the  woodland,  for  the 
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retl  yoQ  will  have   to  go  farther  afield  end  to 
UriMer  dlstriote.    The  SOStrll  i*  f^trly  well  known 
end  appropriately  described  aithe  red  hawk,  the  male 
bird  eepeoially,   when  the  fnll    light  of  the  tan 
brightena  hit  plnmage,  beifag  a  very  gay  fellow  in 
his  rich  cbeetDQt  ooat.      The  name  of  windhover 
very  aptly  describes  his  airy  evolutions,  and  nothing 
more  graceful  can  hardly  be  imagined,   than  the 
l^iding  and  soaring  flight  of  this  biap,  while  quarter- 
ing a  hillside  looking  for  prey.      Having  taken  a 
wheel  and  brought  himself  up  to  the  wind,   he 
appears  to  literally  hang  in  mid-air,  not  the  faintest 
appearance  of  wing  motion  is  visible,    presently 
there  is  a  succession  of  rapid  beatings  of  the  wing, 
and    the    bird    drops    like   a   stone  —  hence    his 
dame   of   stone   falcon ;   a  beetle  most   probably 
has  rewarded   his  efforts,    and  again  he  monnte 
to  resume  the  hunt.    Having  once  seen  this  bird 
at  work  you  can  never    mistake    it.      Like    the 
cwl,  this  bird  is  a  mouse  and  inseot  feeder  and  ought 
to  be  strictly  preserved.      Greoerally  it  is  stated  on 
its  behalf  that  it  never  does  damage  to  game,  that  is 
not  quite  true;   but  if  you  put  it,  hardly  ever,  you 
have  as  near  the  truth  as  possible.      Next  time  yon 
happen  to  be  in  the  Museum  you  can  there  see  a 
very  young   partridge    recovered    from   a   kestril 
that  was  shot  in  the  act.      As  there  are  rogue 
elephants  and  rogues  generally,  so  there  are,  I  doubt 
not,  rogue  kestrils.      Birds  will  acquire  bad  habits 
as  well  as  human  beings,  but  at  the  same  time  I  am 
strongly  of  opinion,  that  game-destroying  kestrils 
are  very  few  indeed.   When  these  are  found,  destroy 
them  by  all  means,  but  it's  surely  wanton  mischief, 
and  very  absurd  to  destroy  a  whole  family  indiscri- 
minately, because  of  one  delinquent.   At  all  events  if 
we  apply  that  principle  to  the  gentu  Homo,  its  a 
bad  outlook  for  us. 

The  Kestril  is  not  a  bird  we  expect  to  see  often 
at  our  doors,  still,  on  18th  November  last  I  was 
more  than  surprised  to  see  a  male  swoop  down 
among  the  rasp  canes  in  the  Institute  garden  and 
carry  off  a  mouse.  The  visit  was  a  short  and  swift 
affair  you  may  guess,  but  there  it  was,  the  kestril 
had  something  for  dinner,  and  I  was  none  the 
poorer  certainly. 

For  the  SparrOV  Sawk  I  can't  say  much  to  his 
credit.  He  is  quite  a  ditterent  bird  to  the  kestril. 
A  miniature  falcon,  he  flies  at  his  game  fiercely  and 
fearlessly,  exacting  a  heavy  toll.  There  is  no 
pretty  toying  and  sailing  with  this  daring  bird,  he 
appears  like  a  flash,  and  is  gone,  and  if  an  ounce  of 
•hot  is  meant  to  overtake  him  yon  must  look  sharp. 
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Amoof  yooog  game  birds,  when  he  hM  hia  brood  to 
oAter  for,  he  does  a  M  of  dameffe  in  a  very  fehort 
time,  And  Amoog  the  thraebea  And  aniAller  aoDgsters 
he  is  equAlly  destmefcive.  I  would  have  no  hesito- 
tion,  in  the  interests  of  ornithology,  to  deolare  war 
BgsiBst  this  bird.  As  Already  noted  when  referring 
to  the  orows,  we  hear  a  lot  about  the  balanoe  of 
nature,  and  there  is  reason  therein ;  but  in  a  oouotry 
such  as  ours,  or  any  oivilised  and  fairly  populated 
country,  the  conditions  under  which  their  fauna  are 
protected,  continued  and  fostered,  are  to  a  frreat 
extent  artificial,  and  it  is  to  a  great  degree  a  fallacy 
to  talk  of  the  balance  of  nature,  where  man  himself 
has  long  ago,  and  must  of  necessity  continue  to 
upset  that  balance.  And  so  in  this  case,  if  we  wish 
to  extend  our  fauna  by  the  addition  of  songsters, 
migrants,  insectivorous  birds,  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
we  must  reduce  their  enemies  to  a  minimum  if 
possible,  and  one  of  their  worst  enemies  is  certainly 
the  sparrow  hawk.  At  the  present  day  I  am  quite 
sure  the  smaller  and  migrating  birds  are  found  with 
us  in  greater  numbers  than  formerly,  and  I 
decidedly  think  that  to  the  Game  Laws  and  conse- 
quent destruction  of  game  destroying  birds,  this 
increaae  must  to  a  very  great  extent  be  attributed. 
Understand  I  am  not  at  all  concerned  with  the 
Game  Laws,  for  or  against,  as  a  public  or  constitu- 
tional question,  but  I  think  it  fair  that  as  a  society; 
and  as  ornithologists  in  particular,  we  should  be 
ready  to  acknowledge  all  advantages  from  whatever 
quarter  they  come.  I  only  hope  that  as  the  know- 
ledge of  ornithology  increases  the  instructions  from 
lairds  and  shooting  tenants  to  their  keepers  will  ere 
long  be  more  restricted  and  sensible  as  to  the  list  of 
**  vermin  "  that  may  (or  must)  be  destroyed* 

Having  got  through  the  wood-frequenting  hawks, 
we  come  pretty  near  the  close  of  the  list  of  birds 
of  this  walk,  and  what  remains  are  small  birds. 
First  of  these  may  come  TltSj  and,  aa  with  the  Owls, 
we  will  take  them  collectively.  Four  apeciea  of 
these  you  will  find  very  fairly  distributed  in  this,  and 
all  wooded  districts — the  great,  blue,  cole,  and  loog 
tailed.  Of  the  lot,  thd  little  BlUO  Tit,  or  billy  biter, 
as  the  Yorkshire  men  call  him,  is  tb«  most  familiar 
to  you.  He  is  found  everywhere,  and  I  don't  need 
to  say  one  word  more  about  him  here.  The  quan- 
tity of  insect  pests  one  pair  of  Bine  Tits  destroy 
when  feeding  their  brood  is  almost  incredible.  En- 
courage these  useful  and  beautiful  birds  by  all 
means.  The  QffOftt  Tit  should  be  pretty  well 
known.  Approachmg  in  size  to  the  sparrow,  he 
ia    not    so    nnmeroaa   as    the  blue   tit,    but  a 


oontpioQoai  bird,  and  onoe  recognised,  Tery 
readily  dietingaished  afterwards  by  the  broad 
band  of  black  passing  down  the  centre  of  his 
breast,  flanked  on  each  side  by  what  we  may  term 
his  yellow  waistcoat.  In  winter  his  harsh  call-note 
will  soon  become  familiar  to  yonr  ear,  and  in  spring 
his  load  and  rather  jarring  notes  are  readily  distin- 
gnishable  from  other  birds.  Perhaps  his  synonym 
of  the  saw-sharpener  may  help  yoa  in  spring  in  dis- 
covering the  bird.  As  an  aviary  bird,  give  him  a  wide 
berth — he  will  destroy  your  little  favourites  in  rapid 
SQCcession,  and  yoa  will  find  the  brain  of  his  victims 
qaiokly  and  caref  ally  cleared  oat.  We  are  very  mach 
■hocked  at  the  behavioar  of  this  qaaintly-dressed 
gentleman,  I  daresay.  Is  it  any  worse,  or  even 
qnite  as  bad,  as  the  individaal  that  inolades  a  lark 
pie  in  his  bill  of  fare. 

The  Oolo  Tit  yoa  will  often  find'associated  with 
the  Bine  Tit.  It  is  very  easily  identified.  Its 
head,  as  its  name  implies,  is  black,  or  if  yoa  are 
very  particnlar,  call  it  the  darkest  shade  of  parple, 
and  a  conspicnoas  patch  of  white  on  the  side  of  the 
head.  I  daresay  it  is  often  overlooked,  thoagh 
qaite  a  common  bird  of  the  woodland  and  shrubbery, 
bat  if  yoa  take  a  glance  at  the  mnseum  specimens, 
yoa  will  net  require  to  kill  any  more  for  the  purpose 
of  identification.  Another  Tit  (tbe  Marsh  Tit)  bears 
a  very  dose  resemblance  to  the  immature  Cole  Tit, 
thongh  the  difference  to  a  practised  eye  is  very  evi- 
dent. I  have  never  found,  nor  do  I  know  that  the 
bird  has  been  recorded  in  this  district.  You  will  find 
a  pair  of  Hampshire  specimens  in  the  collection  for 
exhibition.  Still  it  is  a  bird  we  may  hope  to  add  to 
oar  local  list,  and  I  mention  it  in  order  that  some 
one  may  be  able  to  note  it  as  local. 

Last  of  the  Tits  is  the  IcnflTtailed  Tit,  a 
bird  not  numerous,  nor,  generally  speaking, 
well  recognised,  yet  fairly  well  distributed.  It 
is  a  most  interesting  and  delicate-looking  little  crea- 
ture, and  when  at  rest  on  a  spray,  looks  more  like  a 
soft  feather  ball  than  a  bird.  The  old  and  yonng 
birds  remain  long  in  family,  and  when  next  you 
happen  to  stumble  on  a  family  in  some  glade  they 
are  worth  a  little  observation.  Unless  you  are  the 
more  obstrusive  they  will  take  no  notice  of  you, 
thoagh  withio  a  few  yards,  but  pass  steadily  on  in  a 
straight  line.  Nothing  seems  to  interrupt  them,  nor 
do  they  appear  to  stop  for  a  moment.  The  nest  of 
this  bird  is  a  study,  and  so  interesting,  I  have 
broaght  one  along  to  show  you  it.  A  prettier  thing 
in  bird  architecture  it  is  impossible  to  conceive,  and 
the  architects,  thoagh  without  working  plan   or 
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specification,  make  no  mistake  as  to  the  stmotare 
itself,  its  sitaatioQ  or  surroandings.  A  suitable 
cleft  or  a  lichen-covered  tree  is  often  chosen,  and  it 
requires  the  sharpest  of  nesting  eyes  to  discover 
it. 

:  Amoog  the  few  remaining  birds  of  the  wood  is 
the  TrOO  OrOOpory  the  tree  speeler  or  climber  of 
oar  early  uestiug  days.  If  in  a  wood  the  nest  is 
generally  foand  more  by  accident  than  otherwise, 
and  very  often  in  such  cases  is  placed  behind  a  piece 
of  bark  partly  slit  ofif,  yet  attached  to  the  tree. 
Curiously  enough,  though  the  bird  is  decidedly 
arboreal  in  all  its  habits,  it  often  selects  the 
gardener's  potting  shed  or  such  garden  outhouse  for 
its  nesting  place.  The  bird,  however,  does  not 
hover  near  its  nesting  place  or  haunt  its  vicinity,  as 
is  generally  the  case,  and  thus  often  escapes  detection. 
The  brood  is  often  hatched  and  away,  and  no  one 
notices  a  creeper  about.  The  creeper,  unlike  the 
majority  of  birds,  does  not,  on  detection,  show 
alarm  by  direct  flight  to  a  safe  distance.  It  is 
rather  squirrel-like  in  its  movements,  and  puts  a 
solid  barrier,  such  as  the  trunk  of  a  tree  between 
itself  and  its  unwelcome  visitor,  and  under  this 
cover  it  makes  a  dodging  retreat.  In  woods  where 
the  timber  is  old  it  is  most  readily  found,  but  you 
may  walk  many  days' through  the  woods  in  vain  in 
search  of  it.  If  you  exercise  patience  and  quietly 
sit  down  or  lie  down  under  cover  of  a  bush  and 
interest  yourself  in  bird  life  generally,  as  it  appears 
around,  the  creeper  is  more  likely  to  come  under 
your  observation.  A  most  interesting  subject  he  is. 
Quite  woodpecker  like  in  all  his  movements  as  up 
and  round  the  boles  of  the  old  trees  he  climbs,  till 
bethinks  he  is  far  enough,  then  he  flies  to  the  ground, 
or  rather  the  base  of  the  next  tree  to  search  and 
repeat  his  climbing  operation.  A  creeper  never 
climbs  down  a  tree  or  branch. 

Another  pretty  little  wood  bird  is  the  QoldOA 
OreSted  Wren  or  IteflnilUS.  Quite  a  common  bird, 
especially  in  our  pine  woods,  and  very  often  asso- 
ciated with  the  tits.  A  fussy,  bustling,  tiny,  thing, 
and  so  small  if  it  chose  to  be  at  peace,  you  never 
would  discover  it  up  among  the  fir  tops,  but  like  the 
tits  it  appears  during  the  day  to  have  solved  the 
problem  of  perpetual  motion,  and  attracts  your 
attention  accordingly.  You  always  find  it  among 
the  top  branches  of  the  firs,  and  moving  on.  Its 
nest  is  a  model  of  neatness,  and  is  always  suspended 
on  the  underside,  and  very  close  to  the  branch. 
Though  found  all  the  year  round  with  us,  the  bird 
as  a  species  is  migratory,  and  it  almost  surpasses 
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belief  tbat  such  a  tiny  moreel,  ooald  live  oat  the 
exertion  of  a  migratory  flight.  Ton  can  meet  with 
it  any  day  in  the  pine  woods  round  Stirling. 

The  last  bird  of  our  woods  that  it  oconrs  to  me  to 
mention  is  the  OrOSS  Bill  Like  the  gold  crest, 
this  is  another  bird  of  the  pine  woods,  bat  not  at  all 
so  common.  It  is  possible  the  bird  may  be  fonnd 
to  nest  in  Stirlingshire  in  limited  numbers.  I  know 
of  no  instance,  but  in  winter  it  is  foond  not  uofre- 
quently  in  suitable  localities.  The  birds  I  have  are 
birds  of  this  year,  and  were  shot  by  W.  M'Nair, 
keeper  on  Touch  estate,  who  brought  the  birds  in 
the  flesh.  The  bird  is  named  from  the  curious 
crossed  formation  of  the  bill ;  the  mandibles  of  the 
bird  are  also  very  interesting,  but  I  can  leave  that 
for  your  own  research.  The  bird  feeds  on  the  seeds 
of  the  pine,  and  its  tongue  as  well  as  its  bill  are  pe- 
caliarl>  adapted  to  its  purpose.  The  point  of  the 
tongue  is  hard  and  provided  with  a  hollowed-out 
portion,  exactly  like  a  miniature  spoon,  in  which  the 
seed  can  lie  and  be  drawn  into  the  mouth.  I  have 
never  come  across  this  bird  myself,  and  yon  may 
believe  I  was  exceedingly  pleased  to  add  the  species 
to  our  local  list. 

And  now  we  are  out  of  the  woods  once  more, 
pleased,  I  daresay,  to  get  into  the  clear  sunshine, 
and  ready,  I  hope,  to  be  off  on  a  long  toar  by  the 
water  side. 

BT  RIVER,  STREAM,  AND  LOCH. 

In  my  opening  sentences  I  noted  the  opportuni- 
ties we  possessed  for  having  a  numerous  and  varied 
bird  fauna  in  a  limited  area,  owing  to  the  variety  of 
the  physical  features  of  the  district.  In  this  walk 
this  feature  is  very  prominent.  With  the  exception 
of  a  bit  of  sea  shore  we  have  all  we  can  wish — a 
broad  estuary,  a  broad  and  sluggish  river,  with  the 
rank  vegetation  on  its  banks  that  certain  classes  of 
water  birds  love  so  much,  more  rapid  streams  with 
gravel  beds  and  sandy  banks  that  another  class 
prefer,  the  purling  brook  with  its  dancing  linns,  its 
wooded  banks  or  meadow  land,  and  then  again 
dividing  into  the  mountain  burn,  which  again  loses 
itself  in  the  bog,  or  issues  from  the  tarn  or  loch, 
each  and  all  populated  by  their  own  peculiar 
families.  To  each  and  all  of  these  we  will  pay  a 
passing  visit.  Up  to  this  point  we  have,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  followed  the  birds  in  their  summer  re- 
treats ;  but  for  the  purposes  of  this  division  I  pro- 
pose to  deal  with  the  tidal  and  lower  reaches  of  the 
Forth  in  its  winter  aspect,  as  you  will  find  more 
variety  of  bird-life  on  it  at  that  season.    Leaving  it, 
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therefore,  meantime,  we  will  oontinae  our  ramble 
during  summer  along  the  rivers,  sfereams,  and  lochs. 
Assaroing  that  we  start  ahont  the  janotion  off  the 
Forth  and  Allan,  perhaps  the  first  water  bir^i  to 
attract  yoar  attention  is  the  Water  Hen. 
I  think  yon  all  mast  know  it ;  at  all  events,  you 
can  have  littie  di£Boulty  in  finding  it  out.  It*s  a 
very  common  bird  on  all  onr  locbs  and  rivers.  On 
the  lochs  you  will  find  another  water  bird  eqnally 
if  not  more  common — the  OOOt  or  Sftld  COOt* 
These  two  birds  are  very  easily  and  readily  distin- 
gnished.  The  coot  bears  on  his  forehead  a  shield 
pnre  white  in  colour,  quite  conspicuous  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  by  which  yon  can't  mistake  it. 
To  those  of  you  who  have  paid  the  least  attention 
to  the  fowl  on  a  loch  this  bird  must  be  well  known. 
We  called  it  the  Hawkie  in  my  boyhood  in  Perth* 
shire. 

About  the  mouth  of  the  Allan  and  among  the 
reedy  banks  and  islands  between  that    and  the 
Cruive  Dykes,  and  doubtless  in  other  similar  spots, 
another  bird  is  to  be  met  with.     Perhaps  it  is  not  so 
very  uncommon,  and  yet,  don't  be  surprised,  though 
yon  devote  many  years  to  field  omitholo^v  and  fail 
to  catch  one  short  glimpse  of  the  ^fttor  Sifidl>     Of 
extremely  thin  build,  it  is  wonderfully  adapted  for 
passing  through  the  narrowest  openinjzs  among  the 
reeds,   and  though  not  web-footed,   it  dives  and 
swims  under  water  with  the  greatest  ease.      It  is 
only  as  the  very  last  resort  that  you  can  flush  if, 
and  it  takes  precious  good  care  that  in  open  weather 
there  is  as  least  one  resort  more  left  than  the  last. 
In  severe  weather  when  streams  are  completely 
frozen,  a  water  rail  may  be  come  across  and  put  up, 
but  that  happens  very  seldom.      Of  the  three  speci- 
mens I  have,  one  was  recovered  from  a  cat,  the 
second  was  picked  up  by  a  retriever,  and  the  third 
was  struck  down   by  a  keeper's  whip,   the  bird 
having  been  flashed  by  his  dogs  while  out  airing. 
The  first  specimen  I  ever  saw  in  the  flesh  was  at 
Callander,  which  had  been  shot  on  the  side  of  the 
Teith,  its  poseessor  being  greatly  puzzled  what  to 
make  ef  it.      Rather  less,  but  resembling  the  land- 
rail in  general  build,  the  plumage  bears  a  good  deal 
of  similarity  to  that  of  the  water  hen.      The  bird 
itself,  however,  waits  your  inspection  any  day  in  the 
Mnseum. 

Another  bird  that  is  not  uncommon  on  the  Forth, 
its  tributaries,  and  our  lochs,  but  comparatively 
little  known,  and  not  very  often  seen  is  the  XiittlO 
QrObO-  Like  the  water  rail,  the  instant  your 
presence  is  observed  by  the  bird,  and  they  are  sharp 
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to  obterre,  it  dipt  ODderneftth  to  be  aeen  no  more, 
moat  probably.  Yoa  mast  exercise  j^reat  patience 
and  mnoh  pereeTerance  to  observe  those  birds  at 
close  quarters.  Bat  patience  will  do  it.  Between 
Drip  Bridge  and  the  month  of  the  Forth,  for 
instance,  I  daresay  that  a  pair  of  these  birds  are  to 
be  found  the  whole  year  ronnd,  and  yet  it  is  jost 
abont  as  sare  that  anyone  here  may  pass  along  the 
bank  every  day  of  the  year  and  never  see  a  siogle 
grebe.  Some  day  yon  may  have  sat  quietly  nnder 
cover  of  a  bush  for  some  honre,  and,  among  other 
things  have  noticed,  a  little  fanny  looking  dack-like 
bird  swimming  about.  Move  or  make  yourself 
known  in  any  way  and  you  won't  see  it  loog.  On 
small  lochs,  stocked  with  trout,  where  a  boat  is  out 
nearly  every  day,  and  the  birds  are  not  disturbed, 
the  grebe  may  more  readily  be  observed.  In  such 
circumstances,  especially  when  the  broods  are 
recently  hatched,  it  is  easy  to  get  so  close 
that  one  could  almost  cast  a  fly  on  them.  The 
water  rail's  nest  I  have  never  <3een,  but  the 
Grebe's  frequently.  It  is  built  entirely  of 
wet  water  weeds,  and  the  bird  covers  them 
with  wet  weeds  every  time  she  leaves  the 
nest.  Unless  you  had  some  knowledge  of  the  bird 
and  its  ways,  you  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  pass 
the  nest. 

Though  not  a  water  bird,  yet  when  on  the  outlook 
for  those  named  above,  a  little  warbler,  the  SodS^ 
VflkrUor^  is  sure  to  attract  your  attention,  and  if  Oe 
does  not,  just  pitch  a  stooe  into  a  bed  of  reeds  in 
passing,  and  should  he  be  there  you  will  very  soon 
hear  him.  If  disturbed,  especially,  his  ootes  appear 
rather  as  a  series  of  stormings  than  a  song,  but  what 
it  lacks  in  quality  you  have  in  quantity.  At  what 
period  the  bird  rests  or  sleeps  seems  a  puzzle,  it 
chatters  away  all  day  and  even  through  the  whole 
ni^ht.  I  used  to  prowl  a  lot  about  all  night  in  the 
summer  on  trouting  expeditions  and  so  on,  and  I 
never  could  tell  when  the  bird  went  to  rest.  All 
through  the  night  when  near  its  favourite  haunts,  if 
it  was  not  busy,  it  was  ever  ready  to  begin  on  the 
slightest  provocation. 

Continuing  our  walk  along  the  river  bank  till  we 
come  to  a  long  shelving  bank  of  sand,  you  may 
observe  a  little  brown  and  white  bird  running  about 
in  a  sort  of  peewit  fashion,  and  not  inclined  to  go 
far  away.  Like  the  peewit,  it  is  one  of  the  plover 
family,  the  Ringed  Plover,  and  it  has,  if  you  take  note, 
a  band  or  ring  round  the  neck — hence  its  name.  The 
nest,  of  course,  is  not  far  away,  on  the  sand,  but 
moat  difficult  to  find  from  the  assimilation  of  colour 
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of  the  egffs  with  the  tand.    The  egn  ure  Tery 
pretty,  and  large  for  the  tiae  of  the  bird,  and  if  yoa 
ohanoe  to  oome  acroM  them  I  hope  yon  will  leave 
them  alone.    In  this  instance  I  think-  the  bfard  wiU 
make  a  better  nee  of  them  than  yon  are  likely  to  do. 
Perhaps  on  the  same  bank,  or  a  little  higher  np  the 
river,  we  come  to  a  gravel  bank,  and  already  your 
attention  has  been  turned  to  a  handsome  black  and 
white  bird,  with  a  long  orange  bill,  altogether  a 
oonspioQoas  and  handsome  bird.    If  his  plumage 
has  not  attracted  you,  you  will  not  be  long  in  view 
when  his  shrill  call  note  will  cause  yon  to  notice  him. 
This  is  the  Oyster  OfttOhOr*    Not  many  paire  are 
found  with  us,  but  we  do  have  it,  and  it  makea  its  way 
upwards  from  the  estuary  to  its  breeding  gronadt 
with  astonishing  regularity.    Laid  almost,  or  alto- 
gether, on  the  bare  gravel,  its  eggs  also  a«imilate 
remarkably  with  the  surrounding  stones,  and  ia  not 
by  any  means  readily  found.    I  have  found  the  neet 
several  times,  and  I  hope  you  will  for  once  take  a 
leaf  out  of  my  book  and  leave  the  eggs  alone  after 
satisfying  your  curiosity.    Such  a  beautiful  bird 
surely  deserves  all  the  protection  we  can  give  It. 
On  the  seashore,  especially  in  winter,  it  is  a  very 
common  bird,  but  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it 
there  at  present.    The  gravelly  banks  of  the  Tay 
and  its  tributaries  ate  favourite  breeding  grounds  of 
this  bird,  the  finest  breeding  colony  I  have  ever  seen 
being  a  little  below  Qeneral  Wade's  Bridge  over  the 
Tay,  near  Aberfeldy.    It  was  a  beautiful  and  moot 
interesting  sight,  and  having  seen  the  nests  several 
times,  it  did  not  occur  to  me  as  at  all  necessary 
that  I  should  disturb  them  for  an  nnneoessary 
purpose. 

Proceeding  cautiously  along  the  banks,  it  may  be 
our  fortune  to  come  upon  Bums'  "fisher  BOIOXlt 
watching  eels,"  and  if  you  happen  to  come  round 
the  corner  on  him,  most  likely  he  will  emit  his 
alarm  note,  a  loud  "  squac,"  and  be  off  in  a  terrible 
fright.  Or  again,  you  may,  if  the  day  is  hot,  have 
slipped  down  on  a  commanding  knoll  under  the 
shelter  of  a  few  birches,  and  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  watching  his  lordship  flap  along  the  windings  of 
the  stream  till  he  dropped  down  at  a  convenient  spot 
and  took  up  his  position,  and  observe  how  ciroum* 
speotly  he  notes  all  his  surroundings  to  make  sure 
all  is  right.  His  stay  is  long  or  short  it  may  be, 
and  off  he  goes  again.  In  the  evenings  yon  will 
often  observe  him  and  hear  him,  too,  as  he  passes^ 
overhead  to  some  favourite  feeding  ground.  I  might 
have  noted  him  as  a  bird  of  the  wood  ia  conseqveBoe 
of  his  nesting  place.    Few  and  far  between  aTe^tb#> 
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htronriet  now,  and  the  d«yi  of  the  falooner  have 
DOW  all  bat  ended.  Howeyer,  it  !■  worth  yonr 
while  to  travel  a  coniiderable  distance  to  tee  these 
birds  at  their  nesting  place.  A  heron  is  rather  an 
ungainly  bird,  either  rising  or  settling  on  the  ground, 
but  his  attempt  at  settling  on  the  bending  branch  of 
a  fir  or  lareh  bsffles  description.  It  must  be  se|^ 
to  be  appreciated.  This  is  a  bird,  the  eggs  of  whfon 
one  could  almost  recommend  to  the  egg-demon  to 
secure,  but  only  on  condition  that  he  secures  them 
himself.  If  not  an  expert  climber  he  rnns  a  very  fair 
chanoe  of  a  broken  neck  instead  of  the  couple  of 
coveted  blue  shells.  In  the  case  of  the  heron,  the 
old  adage  of  bonnie  feathers  making  bonnie  birds  is 
verified.  A  young  or  immature  heron  is  by  no 
means  a  pretty  bird,  but  the  adult  in  spring  is  most 
graoeful  and  beautifuL  Specimens  of  both  will  be 
found  in  the  collection. 

But  while  you  were  on  that  grassy  knoll  watching 
the  heron,  or  among  the  willows  watching  the  Grebe, 
your  attention  possibly  was  attracted  by  a  flash  of 
blue  that  had  passed  and  gone  ere  you  could  quite 
take  in  that  it  was  a  bird,  and  most  probably  the 
bird  has  gone  quite  a  quarter  of  a  mile  and  round 
the  next  bend  of  the  river  till  you  begin  to  wonder  if 
that  really  was  a  Zinffflftliar.  Well,  yes,  it  was, 
and  if  your  ear  had  been  quick  enough  to  detecb  his 
screech,  you  mifiht  have  been  prepared  for  a  better 
look  of  him.  We  actually  have  a  pair  or  two  of 
those  birds  with  us  yet,  and  if  we  could  only 
persuade  people  to  leave  them  alone,  it  would  very 
soon  become  comparatively  common,  but  my  hope 
is  not  sanguine  of  the  result ;  so  long  as  our  ladies 
oovet  its  beautiful  plumes  and  the  rustic  maid  is 
envious  to  possess  a  duplicate,  and  a  third  person  is 
satisfied  that  a  skin,  stn£Fed  out  till  it  more  correctly 
resembles  a  pin  cushion  than  a  bird,  is  never- 
theless pretty,  and  the  correct  thing  for  him  to 
decorate  his  best  room  with.  The  poor  kingfisher 
must,  I  fear,  continue  to  suffer  in  person  because 
Nature  has  bestowed  on  him  a  pretty  coat.  Like 
many  more  phases  of  bird  life,  if  you  happen  to  be 
80  fortunate  as  to  see  this  bird  at  rest,  or  perched  on 
the  outlook  for  food,  you  are  more  likely  to  see  him 
settle  near,  while  you  are  sheltered  under  cover  of 
some  sort.  For  such  work,  the  birds  have  to  come 
to  you,  there  is  little  progress  made  if  you  try  to  go 
to  them,  and  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  patience  and  observation  is 
necessary.  But  then,  that  is  just  one  of  the  great 
enjoyments  of  field  life  study. 

While  following  the  river,  and  it  may  be  when 
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crowing  a  bit  of  permaoeDt  pMtiire  or  haaffh, 
having  a  few  aoattered  whin  boahea,  yonr  attenfcton 
will  be  drawn  to  a  brown  plamaged  bird  with  a 
decidedly  black  head  and  white  ring  ronnd  the 
neck  and  throat  about.  It  it  about  the  sise,  and 
there  ia  aomething  about  ita  flight  and  general 
bearinga  that  are  rather  auggeative  of  the  yellow- 
hammer.  So  it  may,  aa  tbia  ia  another  of  the 
aame  family,  the  Eood  SlUlti&ff  It  ia  a  bird 
that  ia  easily  recegntaed,  if  once  your  attention  ia 
directed  to  it,  and  not  at  all  uncommon  in  tbia 
diatriot.  Aa  ita  name  auggeata,  you  will  often  find 
it  about  the  aide  of  a  reedy  atream^  but  aa  often 
inland,  in  aome  quiet  lane  or  aide  of  a  bit  of  moor- 
land. By  no  meana  a  ahy  bird,  you  will  have  *mpld 
opportunity  of  atudying  it  once  you  find  it.  The 
black  head  and  white  collar  with  a  peep  at  the 
apecimem  in  the  caaea,  ahould  enable  you  to  identify 
thia  bird  without  difficulty. 

While  following  the  river  we  paaa  our  Carae 
Moaaea,  and  theae  remind  me  of  a  bird,  of  which  we 
poaaea  a  locally-taken  apecimen,  the  Bittonii  And 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr  Bruce,  Victoria 
Square.  The  bird  waa  ahot  on  Cowie  Moaa.  It 
waa  aecured  quite  accidently,  baviog  been  recovered 
from  aome  childen  who  were  uaiog  it  aa  a  plaything. 
Whether  owing  to  the  aevere  handling  it  had  pro- 
bably got,  or  the  ahortoominga  of  the  taxidermiat,  or 
part  of  both,  the  apecimen  ia  not  a  very  nice  one,  never- 
theleaa  it  provea  the  identity  of  the  bird  at  all 
eventa,  and  ia  the  beat  proof  of  our  claim  to  it  in  our 
local  Hat.  Time  waa  when  the  boom  of  the  Bittern 
in  our  moaaea  and  boga  muat  have  been  aa  familar  a 
aound  aa  it  ia  now  rare.  In  poyit  of  fact  we  cannot 
claim  the  bird  aa  one  likely  to  be  met  with,  and  it 
geta  into  the  local  Hat  by  little  elae  than  accident. 

Leaving  the  river,  and  following  the  courae  of 
aome  of  ita  many  feedera,  we  ahould  not  be  long  in 
finding,  if  we  have  not  already  aighted,  the  ^atOI 
OUZOL  perhapa  equally  well  known  aa  the  "^fttOI 
OrftTT'  You  all  know  the  bird,  and  there  ia  no  uae 
deacribing  it.  Perhapa  you  may  not  all  be  aware 
that  thia  well  known  favourite  haa  a  pretty  aong. 
That  ia  ao,  and  if  you  get  abroad  in  the  early  montha 
of  the  year,  when  moat  birda  are  ailent,  you  may 
hear  the  Dipper  pouring  forth  hia  melody,  aoft  and 
low  it  may  be,  but  very  beautiful.  Out  about  the 
Craigforth  Craive  Dykea,  I  have  often  Hatened  with 
great  pleaaure  to  thia  pretty  ainger,  when  a  glint 
ot  aunahine  brightened  for  a  little  a  bluatery 
February  day.     The  dipper  ia  not  over  fond  of 
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Atlontioo,  And  if  yon  wish  to  bear  him,  don't  adTanoe 
too  near. 

In  onr  field  walk  we  have  already  found  the  wag- 
tail of  the  fallows,  and  in  this  jonrney  we  should 
find  the  Wagtails  of  the  Burns,  the  pied  or  black 
and  white  bird  so  familar  to  all,  and  the  other,  well 
enough  known  in  this  district,  though  not  quite  so 
oommon,  the  OhM7  VftflTtall*  The  pied  bird  needs 
BO  desoription  here.  Tbe  gray  might  not  be  recog- 
nised by  name,  it  is  a  oomparatively  quiet  coloured 
bird  in  winter  of  grayish  tone,  but  in  spring  is 
one  of  onr  most  beautiful  and  daintiest  of  birds,  and 
aa  it  flita  along  in  front,  in  the  bed  of  some 
monntain  burn,  now  and  again  poising  on  the 
top  of  the  boulders  in  its  characteristic  manner, 
nothing  more  graoefnl  could  possibly  be  imagined. 
This  bird  oan  be  readily  identified  from  Baii, 
its  tail  is  deoidedly  longet,  and  the  throat  and  upper 
part  of  the  ohest  is  a  decided  black,  showing  like  a 
shield.  Though  widely  distributed  this  hM  is  not 
numerous  in  any  one  place. 

Another  bird  that  you  are  certain  to  disturb  along 
the  rirer  bank  is  the  SUldpipor.  Noisy  at  all  times, 
but  particularly  so  during  tbe  nesting  season,  you 
will  soon  recognise,  if  you  do  not  already  know  this 
bird.  Yon  will  find  it  in  summer  at  the  side  of 
nearly  all,  if  not  erery  miller's  dam  or  farmer's  pond. 
A  dainty  looking  creature,  with  longish  legs  and 
general  plover  look,  brownish  above  and  white 
nnderparts,  its  peculiar  call  of  "  weetle,  weetle, 
weetle"  when  you  disturb  it  will  soon  become 
familiar  to  you.  Beside  the  common  sandpiper, 
there  should  be  some  other  species  found  on  our 
muddy  estuary,  but  these  I  have  not  yet  had  reported, 
nor  have  I  been  able  to  add  them. 

One  bird  more  of  the  river  and  I  have  done  with 
this  summer  walk,  that  being  the  Sft&d  ICartiZL* 
We  mentioned  it  when  treating  of  the  swallows,  and 
a  short  notice  will  suffice.  Always  found  in  colonies, 
it  is  not  at  all  particular  for  a  nesting-place  so  long  as 
it  can  find  a  steep  sandy  bank  suitable  for  its  purpose. 
Here  and  there  along  the  river  banks  it  occurs,  and 
Cambnsbarron  sand  pit  supplies  another  variety  of 
locality.  Always  nesting  in  a  hole  in  the  sandy 
bank,  sometimes  only  a  short  distance  in,  at  other 
times  yon  may  scoop  out  the  hole  to  a  depth  of 
several  feet,  and  even  then  have  to  give  up  the  task. 
But  it  is  not  worth  your  while,  at  best  yon  only  find 
a  few  feathers  and  four  tiny  white  shells,  so  fragile 
that  most  probably  yon  will  chip  or  break  them  in 
the  taking,  and  for  precious  little  use,  so  far  as  I 
oan  make  out,  after  they  are  taken.     No,  admire 
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the  pretty  birde  m  mnoh  u  yon  will,  bnt  leave  their 
Dosta  alone,  and  don't  distarb  them,  toch  proceed- 
ing is  not  at  all  becoming  of  grown-ap  people  that 
should  know  better. 

To  oonolude  this  division  of  the  subject  we  must 
hark  back  and  now  take  ap  the  estuary  of  the  Forth 
and  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river  in  winter,  in  order 
that  we  may  complete  our  lists  of  aquatic  fowl.  A 
walk  in  winter  at  first  does  not  sound  so  enticing  as 
a  summer  ramble,  still  to  a  field  naturalist  if  will  be 
quite  as  interesting.  Every  winter  provides  a  fair 
variety  and  number  of  wild  fowl  in  the  Forth,  and  in 
severe  winters  we  have  a  feast  of  good  things  in  this 
department.  Of  ducks,  for  example,  obtained  in  the 
Forth,  and  which  you  should  bo  able  to  find  any 
winter,  specimens  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  thecases, 
are  the  Sheld  Duck,  Mallard^  Teal,  Widgeon,  Pochard 
Scaup,  Tufted  Duck,  Golden  Eye,  and  Goosander. 
It  will  take  a  little  time  for  you  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  them  all,  but  one  winter  will  do 
wonders  if  yon  are  in  earnest.  Of  Gulls  we  have  the 
common  BlftOUlOftdOdOnll  that  follows  the  plough- 
man in  tbe  spring  and  nests  on  our  carse  mosses. 
The  OOS&SLOIl  Qul  not  quite  so  common  a  bird  as 
the  name  implies,  but  of  which  we  have  a  fair  number, 
especially  immature  birds  at  the  end  of  Autumn ; 
the  nonllXflT  Chill  with  his  beautiful  grey  mantle 
when  in  mature  plumage,  the  LOBBOr  S&ok  BftOlC, 
with  the  herring  goll,  is  not  nnoommon  on  our  hill- 
sides in  early  spring  and  also  at  intervals  you  will  see 
individuals  of  that  magnificent  bird  the  Q>X6ftt  BlftOk 
BftCk ;  you  don't  see  him  every  day,  and  i!  yon  are  a 
bit  of  a  sportsman  you  will  find  about  as  ticklish  a 
job  in  securing  even  one  specimen  of  this  bird  m 
ever  you  tried.  It's  one  thing  to  see  a  Great  Black 
Back  and  quite  another  thing  to  secure  him. 
Splendid  in  appearance  he  is  nevertheless  one  of  the 
most  destructive  of  our  British  Birds.  Anything 
and  everything  serves  as  a  repast  and  he  is  hated 
equally  by  the  sheep  farmer  and  game  preserver, 
and  with  equally  good  cause.  Carrion  is  equally 
acceptable.  Macgillivery  (vol.  v.,  p.  530)  hits 
the  spotless  plumage  of  this  bird  off  admirably 
in  the  following  sentence: — '*No  sprinkling  of 
dust,  no  spot  of  mud  ever  soil  his  downy  clothing, 
his  bill  exhibits  no  tinge  derived  from  the  subject  of 
his  last  meal,  bloody  or  half  putrid  though  it  may 
have  been,  and  his  feet  la  red  by  the  clear  brine  are 
ever  beautifully  pure."  Like  all  Gulls  this  bird 
takes  several  years  ere  it  assumes  full  adult  plumage 
In  immature  plumage  they  have  a  mottled  brownish 
appearance  more  or  less  marked  according  as  they 
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from  birds  in  fche  down  to  mature  birds,  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  oases.  Another  Gall  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  add,  bat  recorded  by  Harvie  Brown  as 
a  bird  of  the  Forth,  in  the  last  edition  of  Yarrell 
(vol.  iv.),  is  the  Glancons  GoU.  I  need  not  say  I 
will  have  great  pleasure  in  doing  the  needful  for  any 
local  specimen  of  this  bird  procured  for  the  collection. 
Nearly  allied  to  the  Gulls  follow  the  Terns  or  Sea 
Swallows.  Most  elegant  swallow-like  birds  to  be 
met  with  on  the  Forth  in  summer,  and  more  plentiful 
on  Loch  Lomond.  I  have  only  been  able  to  procure 
the  Artie  and  the  Common  Terns.  I  think  addition 
may  be  hoped  for  here. 

1  have  already  recorded  the  Little  Grebe,  but  the 
oases  also  contain  a  specimen  of  the  GhPOftt  OrOStOd 
QtoIM,  an  immature  bird  taken  on  Loch  Lomond. 
During  the  severe  winter  of  1877  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  twice  seeing  one  of  these  birds  on  the  Forth,  a 
little  below  the  junction  of  the  Teith  and  Forth.  I 
made  an  attempt  to  secure  it,  but  was  not  successful. 
It  was  swimming  in  a  small  unfrozen  part  of  the 
river,  and  when  disturbed  had  to  escape  by  flight, 
it  passed  30  or  40  yards  from  where  I  was  concealed, 
and  I  made  ^uite  sure  ef  the  bird's  indentity.  It 
was  the  only  specimen  I  have  seen  on  the  Forth. 

Of  Geese  the  collection  has  a  very  fair  lot,  several, 
however,  not  local  specimens.  Of  local  birds  you 
will  find  a  pair  of  Plnk-fOOted  OeOSO-  These  are 
the  birds  that  you  hear  passmg  overbead,  especially 
in  spring,  making  their  peculiar  gaggling  noise,  and 
doing  a  lot  of  mischief  to  the  Carse  farmer's  beans 
daring  the  sowing  season.  These  birds  are  often 
confounded  with  the  SOUl  SoOSOi  quite  a  different 
bird,  much  rarer  in  this  locality,  and  of  which  I 
have  no  specimen^ 

Besides  the  Pink  Foot  yon  will  find  a  curious 
looking  goose  in  the  oases  having  a  considerable  part 
of  its  feathers  reversed,  giving  the  bird  rather  an 
odd  look.  That  bird,  with  two  others,  I  believe,  was 
killed  on  the  Teith  near  Doone  in  the  winter  of 
1885.  It  is  not  a  British  bird  proper.  I  have  seen 
a  drawing  of  this  bird  in  a  copy  of  the  Illustrated 
London  News,  described  as  the  SftlNUltOpOl  OOOMi 
and  exhibited  as  a  novelty  in  London,  it  I  mistake 
not.  The  bird  we  have  I  expect  had  escaped  with 
its  fellows  from  some  private  pond. 

Another  straggler  we  possess  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  SflTTPtiftn  GJ^OBO;  taken  on  the  Allan  on  lOfch 
July  ot  last  year.  Only  a  very  limited  num- 
ber of  specimens  are  recorded  from  Scotland 
and   even   these    are   most    likely    escapes    from 
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private  pondi.  Whether  or  not  inch  ipeeimeM  are 
properly  inoloded  in  local  lists  or  even  British  lists 
I  leave  to  individnsl  taste.  Personally,  I  most 
say  that  I  cannot  admit  the  claim  as  good,  al- 
though Boch  specimens  are  in  themselves  most 
interesting  and  educative,  and  our  best  thanks  are 
oertainly  due  to  those  who  thns  assist  us  in  adding 
to  locally  obtained  specimens. 

Of  Swans,  we  have  the  common  MntO  SWftll  in 
oar  private  ponds  from  which  specimens  occasionally 
escape  and  find  their  way  to  the  Forth.  Of  other 
species  I  have  as  yet  got  none.  Of  oosst  birds 
proper  we  can  make  no  good  claim.  A  strsy  Oannet 
may  find  or  rather  lose  its  way  in  getting  rather  far 
up  the  estuary,  and  a  dead  or  dying  Guillemot  may 
occasionally  be  met  with,  but  our  district  has  no 
legitimate  claim  on  such  birds.  Suppose  a  Guillemot 
or  puffin  gets  blown  inland  during  a  gale,  and  is 
found  at  our  doors  dees  that  justify  us  in  putting 
such  a  bird  down  on  our  list  as  one  of  our  local  birds. 
It's  a  bird  locally  obtained  no  doubt,  but  the  claim 
of  a  local  bird  sounds  far  fetched. 

Leaving  the  river  and  its  tributaries  we  will  choose 
another  late  spring  or  summer  morning,  and  betake 
ourselves  to  the 

MOORS  AND  UPLANDS. 

To  those  of  a  sporting  turn  the  moors  will  at  once 
suggest  the  grouse  and  its  attendant  sporting  attrac- 
tions, but  our  visit  is  too  early  for  sport,  and  therefore 
we  can  take  a  little  time  by  the  way  for  observation. 
Leaving  the  arable  and  getting  to  the  grazing  grounds 
perhaps,  the  first  bird  to  attract  your  attention  will 
be  a  dainty  little  bird  of  greyish  bne  with  light* 
orange  tinted  throat,  having  a  jerky  habit  somewhat 
after  the  style  of  a  robin  as  it  flits  before  yon  on  and 
about  whin  hushes  and  dry  stone  dykes.  It's  cry  of 
wbooit,  chick,  chick,  continuously  repeated  will  of 
itself  suggest  its  family  name  of  Chat  and  the  whin 
bush  will  supply  the  specific  name,  WI1I&  Ollftt* 
This  is  a  bird  that  yon  can  hardly  fail  to  f<et  speedily 
acquainted  with  on  a  bit  of  moorland,  and  a  very 
generally  disturbed  bird  in  the  uplands  of  our  county. 
Another  bird  to  be  found  in  much  the  same 
locality  haunting  the  dykes  and  cairns,  having  the 
same  jerky  habit,  a  good  deal  of  similarity  in  general 
tone  to  the  Whinohat,  but  having  a  distinct  patch 
of  white  feathers  on  the  rump  which  at  nnoe  will  en- 
able  yon  to  indentify  the  bird  is  the  WhOfttOftT* 
Like  the  whinchat  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
bird  in  the  pastoral  grazings  of  the  county* 
Oo    the    downs    of   England,   especially    dating 
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the  antmnn  mi^rttion,  thontftudi  of  fcheM  pretty 
birds  are  snared  for  the  supposed  reqairement 
of  the  table.  I  hope  we  will  soon  be  able  to  cod- 
vinoe  oar  legislation  that  this  ia  a  aonrce  of  food 
inpply  that  we  might  do  withoat. 

A  mnch  less  common  bird  in  this  locality,  bnt  met 
with  occasionally,  is  the  StOZLOOllftt'  It  resembles 
the  Whinchat  in  some  degree,  but  is  more 
'*  dampy  "  in  appearaace  and  having  once  become 
acquainted  with  his  general  appearance,  his  blaek 
chin  and  white  collar  will  complete  his  identity.  I 
can  do  nothing  better  than  advise  yon  to  compare 
these  three  birds  as  yon  will  find  them  in  the  cases. 

Another  bird  generally  distributed  bat  particu- 
larly fond  of  a  bit  of  moorland  with  a  few  stunted 
trees  here  and  there  at  intervals  just  on  the  margin 
where  the  moorland  and  arable  land  meet,  is  the 
OuckOO*  Everybody  knows  this  bird  by  his  note  at 
least,  and  as  everyone  may  not  yet  have  made  a  close 
acquaintance  with  him  you  will  find  him  set  up  for 
inspection  in  full  and  immature  plumage. 

Yet  another  bird,  but  not  at  all  so  generally  known 
that  loves  the  borderland  of  the  arable  ground  and 
moors,  particularly  where  a  belt  of  wood  forms  the 
bouedarv,  with  whiny  broken  ground  around  is  the 
insrllt-Jftr*  The  sound  of  the  spinning  wheel  is  said 
to  have  ceased,  bnt  in  this  bird's  note  we  have  a  very 
good  imitation  of  the  genuine  article.  Beginning  in 
the  early  gloamin^f  and  continuing  through  the  short 
summer  night  till  the  beams  of  the  morning  warn 
him  off  the  course,  you  may  bear  the  whirr  of  the 
Reeler  in  such  a  locality  as  I  have  described.  I 
have  specimens  of  the  bird  from  Keir  and  Touch 
estates,  so  that  the  bird  is  quite  at  your  doors 
though  I  doubt  if  many  in  this  room  have  seen  it. 
The  gape  is  wjde  and  the  bill  small  and  short,  quite 
swallow-like,  the  plumage  soft,  altogether  owl-like, 
and  a  combination  of  the  most  pleasing  greys,  the 
middle  toe  is  notched  along  one  side  like  a  comb, 
altogether  the  Night- jar  ia  a  bird  you  ought  to  know 
a  little  about,  and  once  you  do  come  across  him  you 
oan*t  readily  mistake  his  identity. 

If  you  have  not  already  made  acquaintance  with 
the  flocks  of  Q-rey  LinXlOtS  about  our  carse  hedges, 
you  are  pretty  nure  to  come  across  the  bird  in  its 
nesting  quarters  among  the  whin  bushes  of  our  up- 
land pastures.  The  male,  with  his  rose-coloured 
breast  and  brown  coat,  may  be  seen  at  a  convenient 
distance  silently  taking  note  of  your  proceedings  ; 
his  mate  is  sitting  in  some  neighbouring  bush  ;  but 
you  have  likely  seen  a  lintie's  nest  before,  and  aa 
we  are  in  somewhat  of  a  hurry,  don't  put  off  time 
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to-day.    Leire  them  alone,  they  can  do  witbont  onr 
attentioDa. 

Moving  on  we  come  to  the  heather,  and  onr  atten- 
tion will  be  directed  to  a  lionet-like  bird  flattering 
in  front.  Pdrhaps  one  of  the  bird-catching  frater- 
nity may  tell  yon  it's  a  Rose  Lin  tie,  or  a  Heather 
Lintie,  or  maybe  something  else  in  the  way  of 
lintiea.  Their  stock  of  supposed  yarieties  is  some- 
times rather  confusing.  Well,  H  yoo  have  mastered 
the  identity  of  the  gr^y  or  common  linnet,  yon 
should  be  able  to  notice  that  the  tail  of  this  linnet 
is  decidedly  longer  than  that  of  the  common  variety, 
and  yon  can  make  sure  of  its  being  the  TwltO.  Its 
call  will  also  go  to  corroborate  your  opinion. 

Another  little  bird  of  the  moors,  of  the  linnet 
family,  is  the  BodpolO*  An  interesting  little  crea- 
ture not  nncommon,  that  most  probably  yon  have 
seen  kept  as  a  cage-bird,  and  that  interested  yon  by 
drawins  up  its  seed  box  and  water  glass.  In  winter 
you  will  often  find  it,  in  company  with  tits  and 
finches,  one  of  the  latter  being  a  winter  visitor, 
and  often  taken  as  a  cage  bird — the  SiflUlI — ^feeding 
on  the  alders  and  birches,  and  very  interesting  it  is 
to  watch  the  clever  tiny  creatures  hanging  on  the 
tender  shoots,  and  working  away  with  the  utmost 
assiduity. 

Most  likely  ere  this  we  will  have  heard  or  seen, 
what  perhaps  we  should  oHlthe  bird  of  the  moors, 
the  Iffoor  OOCk  or  GhPOUSO'  Rejoicing,  as  he  does, 
in  the  specific  distinction  of  Scoticus,  we  shonld 
have  a  special  interest  in  this  bird.  Our  mountain 
ranges  are  decidedly  favourable,  indeed,  necessary 
for  the  ejcistence  of  this  fine  bird  ;  deprive  him  of 
his  moors  and  his  ain  native  heather,  and  Imgoptu 
scoticua  would  soon  be  as  extinct  as  the  great 
auk.  |We  claim  him  as  literally  our  own  ;  the 
bird  being  only  found  In  the  British  Islands. 
He  gets  along  very  well  indeed,  when  the  moor 
adjoins  a  bit  of  arable  ground,  and  he  can  get  a 
change  ot  food  in  the  form  of  a  diet  of  oats  in  its 
season.  He  can  do  with  the  heather  without  the 
oats,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  get  along  com- 
fortably on  the  oats  without  the  heather.  No  wonder 
though  he  is  the  favourite  bird  of  the  sportsman, 
you  have  only  once  to  seek  him  in  his  wild  abode 
and  hear  the  bold  defiant  call  of  the  cock  bird,  as 
he  seems  to  warn  you  "  back,  go  back,  go  back." 
Its  a  siren  song,  instead  of  going  back  you  follow, 
follow,  and  if  time  and  purse  permit,  you  will  wish 
as  the  season  comes  round  to  follow  ever.  The 
taking  of  the  eggs  of  this  bird  is  a  statutory  offence, 
may  inform  you ;  I  would  therefore  advise  you  not 
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to  look  for  its  nest  at  yon  might  be  tempted. 
Rather  amase  yoorself  lookiDg  for  that  of  the  bird 
that  mast  have  already  come  nnder  yenr  notice,  its 
alarm  note  of  "  poor-ee,  poor-ee,"  often  and  oon- 
tinaonsly  repeated,  will  have  enabled  yon  to 
recognise  the  Gurle^or  ^TllftUp.  or  iti  little  brother 
the  1)72liBll3rel — both  birds  are  to  be  fonnd  on  the 
moors  in  oar  neighboarhood.  If  yoa  have  not  had 
some  practice  looking  for  the  nest  of  the  Carlew,  it's 
donbtfal  if  yon  will  take  home  many  specimens. 

Bat  before  yoa  reached  the  grouse  moor,  and  when 
yon  were  climbing  that  bit  of  rocky  face  after  leav- 
ing the  lower  pastare  groand,  perhaps  yoa  dis- 
turbed, bat  took  little  notice  of  a  bird  of  a  sooty 
black,  and  the  size  of  a  blackbird  or  thrash  that 
went  off  with  a  harsh,  somewhat  blackbird-like  note ; 
perhaps  yon  jast  supposed  it  mi^ht  be  "  some  bird 
cf  that  kind."    Qaite  so,  it  was  just  a  bird  of  that 
kind,  bat  different,  and  a  bird  of  which  we  shonld 
be  rather  proad.  as  everv  district  does  not  possess 
it.     Yon  don't  find  the  ZtlnflT  OUSOI  or  MOXUltalXI 
Blftdllsird  every  place  yoa  may  look  for  it,  and  as 
this  is  the  bird  yoa  have  quite  near  your  door,  it's 
worth   while  to    spend    half    a    day    making    his 
acquaintance.     Here  yon  have  a  genuine  Son  of  the 
Rock.     His  home  is  the  bleak  hill  side,  and  there 
you  must  go  to  find  him.    He  catches  his  spirit  of 
freedom  from  the  mountain  breeze,  and  has  no  in- 
clination to  associate  with  mankind.     The  intrusion 
of  a  human   being    near  the    home    of  the  Ring 
Ousel  .puts  him  into  a  very  excited  and  irritable 
state.     If  you  happen  to  trespass  near  the  domicile 
when  being  utilised  as  a  narsery,  you  are  not  likely 
to  forget  the  reception  that  will  be  accorded  you. 
If  yoa  find  the  bird,  and  have  any  doubts  as  to 
identity,  a  broad  band  of  white  across  the  breast 
will   enable  you  to  distinguish  it.      The  bird  is 
mieratory,  and  you  will  find  it  in  summer  at  the  back 
of  Demyat  or  along  the  face  of  the  Gargunnock  Hilli. 
The  eggs  are  exactly  like  those  of  a  blackbird.     If 
you  are  gathering  egg  shells  a  pair  of  blackbird's 
would  do  quite  as  well,  and  are  easier  got.     Besides, 
I  hope  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  would  be 
better  to  leave  the  ring  ousel  alone.     There  is  a 
sort  of  proud  independence  about  this  bird,   that 
once  you  know  him  I  feel  sure  you  will  respect  him 
too  much  to  think  of  doing  such  a  silly  thing  as 
taking  its  eggs. 

Having  got  up  on  the  upland  you  most  likely  hear 
a  plaintive  '*  pee-ee  "  that  will  sound  a  little  weird 
if  you  are  not  accustomed  to  the  spring  and  early 
Bommer   music   of   the    children   of  the   moors. 
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Looking  oaotionsly  ind  carefally  aboat  yoa  will  lee 
a  solitary  plover-like  bird  at  a  little  diatanoe  off, 
taking  apparently  little  notice  or  alarm,  bat  watch- 
ful all  the  while,  and  keeping  aboat  the  lame 
respectable  distance.  You  perhaps  know  the 
GtoldeZL  Plover  of  the  poulterers  in  winter  with 
golden  plumage  and  white  or  whitish  underparts. 
This  bird  has  a  jet  black  breast,  but  otherwise  your 
winter  golden  plover.  This  is  the  bird  in  its  nuptial 
dress,  a  very  pretty  creature  at  all  seasons. 

Another  plover  very  closely  related  to  this  yoa 
will  long  ago  have  noticed,  and  perhaps  have  had 
just  a  little  too  much  attention  from, — the  POOWOOP 
or  Gree&  Plover,  it  is  quite  as  much  a  bird  of  our 
fields,  but  the  associations  of  this  bird  seemed  more 
in  keeping  with  the  wild  moorland,  '*  Where  Pees- 
weepe.  Plovers,  and  Whaups  cry  dreary."  The  bird 
is  so  well  known  it  only  requires  to  be  noted. 

The  BedsliaillB,  another  bird  of  the  Plover 
family,  will  be  found  in  this  ramble,  and  you  will 
find  it  also  on  lower  marshy  ground.  The  birds  are 
even  more  demonstrative  than  the  Peeweep  at  its 
breeding  quarters,  so  much  so  that  this  character- 
istic is  sufficient  to  mark  it.  Less  than  the  Qolden 
Plover,  more  slender,  the  white  rump  and  under 
plumage  and  pretty  grey  tone  of  the  upper  plumage 
should,  with  its  shrill  piping  call,  lead  yon  to  guess 
its  identity. 

Yon  will,  of  course,  have  come  across  lots  of 
IffOOr  Tits  or  Moss  Cheepers,  the  favourite  foster 
parent  of  the  Cuckoo.  This  bird  is  so  common,  I 
only  mention  it. 

If  you  are  in  luck  yon  may  also  come  across  the 
nest  of  the  S&ipo  or  disturb  it.  It  is  also  a  bird 
that  you  all  must  know  perfectly,  and  in  the  winter 
season  you  will  find  it  more  certainly  along  the 
muddy  margins  of  the  Forth,  or  in  some  of  our 
carse  pows  in  company  with  its  near  relative  the 
JftOk  Sslpe  In  winter  you  should  find  both  birds 
within  ten  minutes'  walk  of  your  own  doors. 

Another  bird  that  is  to  be  found  in  our  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  nests,  regularly  with  us  ia  very 
limited  numbers,  is  the  StOOk  DOTO-  Quite  a 
different  bird  from  the  ring  dove  or  cushat.  The 
8[i3cimens  I  have  for  your  comparison  I  took  myself. 
There  are  not  too  many  of  them,  and  I  shall  be  care- 
ful to  try  and  preserve  rather  than  exterminate  the 
birds.  In  these  days  of  skin  collecting  it  is  perhaps 
not  desirable  to  point  out  with  precision  the  exact 
locality  where  such  a  bird  as  this  is  to  be  found, 
but  to  a  genuine  field  naturalist  wishing  and  deserv- 
ing of  the  information,   I  need  hardly  say  that 
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to  where  he  ought  to  fiad  it. 

Away  back  on  the  moorland  streams,  an  interest- 
ing, and  not  at  all  common  bird  in  many  counties, 
favours  ours  by  including  it  for  nesting  ground. 
This  islthe  Dulill,  a  bird  of  the  shore  ;  it  retires  to 
these  moorland  barns  to  breed.  Qaite  a  little 
creature,  having  quite  a  distinctive  plover-like 
appearance.  Perhaps  the  best  advice  I  can  give  you 
for  its  future  identification  is  to  refer  you  again  to 
the  Museum  cases.  I  have  only  one  specimen,  but 
that  is  sufficient  for  your  purpose  meantime. 

Passing  over  the  moor,  it  is  possible  that  yet  you 
may  come  across  one  of  our  smallest  and  one  of  the 
pluckiest  of  our  h^wks,  the  IfferliXI*  A  courageous 
little  rascal,  he  will  fly  at  almost  anything, 
and  one  consents  to  his  destruction  with  a  feeling 
akin  to  regret.  However,  for  the  good  of  the  many, 
I  really  cannot  plead  for  its  preservation.  The 
more  the  rapacious  birds  are  kept  down,  the  better 
chance  for  our  birds  in  general  to  increase.  The 
persistency  with  which  the  nesting  places  of  birds, 
particularly  rapacious  birds,  are  taken  op  by  new 
comers  when  the  possessors  are  destroyed  has  fre- 
quently been  remarked  upon,  and  this  peculiar  fact 
is  very  marked  with  regard  to  the  merlin.  Season 
after  season  the  birds  are  destroyed,  and  again  and 
again  is  the  same  ground  occupied  by  new  comers. 
Like  the  falcon,  the  merlin  loves  a  wide  expanse  of 
open  ground,  and  is  a  characteristic  bird  of  the 
moorland,  the  male  bird  in  full  plumage  is  a  hand- 
some creature,  and  I  have  been  fortunate  in  securing 
a  pair  of  very  fine  birds  for  our  collection. 

On  the  moorland,  or  on  the  border  of  the  pasture  and 
moorland,  you  may  also  find  in  a  late  spring  ramble 
B  Groy  SO&f  the  mate  of  the  Blackcock,  busy  in  the 
undivided  duties  of  the  family  circle.  Like  the 
Pheasant,  the  male  bird  takes  no  share  in  domestic 
cares.  The  birds  are  still  found  in  limited  numbers 
on  our  moors,  but  are  not  numerous,  which  is  matter 
of  regret,  as  the  Blackcock,  in  full  plumage,  is  one 
of  our  finest  birds.  Well  may  the  sportsman,  when 
successful  in  circumventing  him  in  the  end  of 
September,  put  him  on  his  list  with  some  feeling  of 
satisfaction  if  he  stalks  him  in  a  fair,  sportsmanlike 
manner.  He  is  then  a  most  wary  and  strong  bird,  and 
the  fellow  who  is  good  at  stalking  blackcock  has 
learned  a  good  bit  in  advance  of  what  is  required  in 
getting  on  terms  with  the  "  monarch  of  the  forest," 
should  he  ever  have  the  good  luck  to  have  the  chance 
of  a  fit  of  the  shakers,  as  he  tries  to  draw  himself  . 
together  to  his  first  stag.     And  now  the 
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only  remain  for  u»  to  groop  together.  They 
are  not  nomerovs,  bac  if  few  in  number 
it  most  coat  some  trouble  to  get  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  them.  Like  all  kindred 
studies,  one  or  two  visits  are  of  little  avail,  it 
requires  a  lifetime  of  observation,  and  even  then, 
we  feel  that  we  are  only  beginning  to  learn.  It  is  a 
strangely  fascinating  subject,  year  after  year  you 
wander  among  these  delightful  creatures.  Possibly 
on  very  few  days,  especially  if  you  have  begun 
early,  are  you  aware  that  you  have  learned  or 
observed  anything  particular,  and  yet,  as  certainly 
you  have  been  learning  something  every  day.  Not 
necessarily  something  new,  far  from  it,  you  learn  it 
and  find  some  Macgillivray  has  the  genius  of  con- 
veying the  facts  to  his  fellows,  a  gift  that  only  a 
few  possess,  but  you  must  bear  in  mind  you  never 
resUy  know  these  observations  until  you  have 
seen  them  for  yourself,  it  is  there  the  charm  must 
be.  But  to  return  to  our  mountain  birds,  on  our 
way  we  will  pass,  at  their  suitable  localities  and 
altitudes,  many  birds  that  we  have  already  noted  ; 
but  we  want  to  touch  higher  and  as  yet  unknown 
ground.  Perhaps  the  first  stranger  will  attract 
you  by  his  hoarse  croak,  or  as  likely  you  may  be 
obliged  to  some  friend  for  first  drawing  your  atten- 
tion to  it.  In  early  spring  a  pair  of  crows,  as  you 
may  be  excused  for  supposing  them  to  be,  are 
diving  and  toying  with  each  other  high  above  you, 
and  uttering  now  and  igain  the  bird's  peculiar  note 
at  that  season.  My  friend,  these  are  XtftTtllS*  Time 
is  not  so  long  since  when  you  could  have  found  him 
nearer  home,  but  be  is  still  a  bird  of  the  county 
and  nests  recjularly.  The  sheep  farmer,  and  frame 
preserver,  have  each  good  reason  to  wage  war 
against  him,  but  he  still  is  able  to  keep  a  hold  in 
his  fastnesses.  The  ways  of  these  birds  are  a  study 
of  itself,  and  you  will  find  the  result  of  a  great 
amount  of  careful  observation  recorded  by  Mao- 
gillivray.  He  has  lived  with  the  bird,  and  you  will 
feel  he  knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  I  have  three 
local  specimens  for  your  benefit,  one  of  them  so 
local  that  he  has  some  claim  to  the  Smith  Institute 
as  his  particular  locality.  I  got  him  from  a  crag  in 
Ben  Lomond  when  a  nestling,  and  his  new  quarters 
though  not  quite  natural,  seemed  in  no  way  to 
disagree  with  him.  In  due  course  he  grew  to  be  a 
pretty  bird  and  perfectly  tame.  He  had  the  run  of 
the  grounds  and  would  follow  me  about  like  a 
spaniel.    I  always  saw  him  toToost  and  he  seemed  as 
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fond  of  a,  little  oareBsing  u  a  cbild.  By  way  of 
good  night  I  nsed  to  Bcratch  his  poll  or  tickle  him 
nnder  the  chin,  when  he  would  half  croak,  half 
ohnckle  his  aatisfaotion,  and  there  he  remained  till 
allowed  out  again  next  day.  His  love  of  glitter  waa 
marked  ;  if  at  anytime  I  wished  to  bring  him  to  the 
house,  I  only  required  to  call  him  and  dangle  my 
watch  chain.  He  wonld  hop  along  in  his  peonliar 
one-sided  way,  and  keep  hopping  in  front,  making 
an  occasional  jamp  at  the  chain  till  we  got  to  the 
house.  His  end  was  tragic.  I  let  him  out  one  San- 
day  morning,  missed  him  at  mid-day,  and  failed  to 
find  him  on  his  perch  at  night.  It  was  a  couple  of 
days  afterwards  ere  his  body  was  brought  in  by  a 
boy,  who  was  able  to  inform  me  that  on  Sunday 
'*  twa  fellows  bad  catched  my  craw  and  knocked  its 
head  on  the  railings."  Thoughtlessly  (let  ns  hope) 
they  had  deprived  me  and  others  of  a  very  interest- 
ing subject  for  observation. 

Another  bird  that  yet  finds  an  asylum  in  our 
mountain  cliffs  is  the  POTOffTiXie  FftlCOa*  His 
numbers  are  now  very  limited,  but  he  is  still 
with  ns.  A  magnificent  bird,  no  doubt,  but  a 
terrible  butcher,  the  toll  he  exacts  from  a  grouse 
moor  is  very  heavy,  and  he  will  often  strike  down 
bird  after  bird  without  even  following  it  in  its  fall. 
Not  so  long  ago  several  pairs  built  within  a  limited 
circle  of  our  town,  and  one  of  these,  I  believe,  is 
yet  tenanted.  The  nearest  I  have  found  was  Ben 
Lomond,  and  there  be  is  to  be  found  yet  I  doubt  not. 
It  is  not  so  many  years  ago  since  I  got  a  most  oblig- 
ing keeper  and  a  shepherd  to  cany  up  a  good  heavy 
rope  up  the  Ben  and  lower  me  over  to  a  Peregine's 
nest,  the  first  and  only  one  I  ever  had  the  pleasure 
of  viewing.  It  was  on  a  ledge  not  over  6  inches 
broad,  and  as  we  had  not  quite  hit  the  spot,  I  conld 
only  reach  it  by  lowering  myself  on  to  my  back,  and 
I  just  succeeded  in  reaching  the  apology  of  a  nest. 
Campbell's  lines  as  to  rough  natures  children  seemed 
most  applicable  to  the  home  of  this  bold  marauder. 
Its  home  and  surroundings  oould  not  very  well 
have  been  ruder  or  rougher  in  all  its  condi- 
tions. To  accomplish  my  object,  I  walked 
from  Drymen  Station  to  Bowardennan,  my  only 
knowledge  of  the  road  or  guide  being  a  look  at  the 
Ordnance  Survey  Map  before  leaving.  I  landed 
about  midnight.  Next  morning  we  were  afoot 
betimes,  accompliahed  our  object,  and  I  got  the 
down  mid*day  steamer  for  Balloch.  I  would  not 
have  missed  the  chance  for  a  good  deal,  and  once 
you  come  to  love  the  birds  and  all  their  ways,  I 
know  you  will  do  likewise.    I  don!t  pretend  to  be 
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fonder  of  being  hang  oyer  a  rook  f aoe  any  more  khui 
other  peofAe,  bat  I  wanted  to  see  the  Peregine'i 
neiti  and  that  was  the  only  way  it  oould  be  done.    ' 

DuriDg  the  late  aatamn  montha  yea  will  find 
flooki  of  the  Snow  Snnti&ff  in  the  higher  flats  of 
our  mountains,  and  later  on,  it  descends  to  lower 
grounds,  driven  downwards  by  the  scarcity  of  food. 
Along  with  it,  associated  with  other  finches,  yon 
also  find  the  SrftOll}ll3I8r>  Local  specimens  of  both 
have  been  procared.  I  find  both  birds  spoken  of 
by  the  name  of  the  Cook  of  the  North.  Some  of 
these  local  names  are  apt  to  be  misleading,  and 
unless  you  are  careful  yoa  are  apt  to  get  into  a 
difiScolty. 

Another  bird  of  our  mountains  that  is  getting 
rarer  in  our  county,  but  likely  to  keen  a  hold, 
though  much  reduced  in  numbers,  is  the  STUZftTd* 
Rather  a  pretty  bird  as  a  speoiraee,  and  having  a 
fine  appearance  on  the  wing  as  he  wheels  and  soars 
in  the  most  easy  and  graceful  manner,  he  is  never- 
theless a  lazy  careless  bird.  Preferring  a  carrion 
diet  if  obtainable,  he  is  wanting  in  energy  to  pursue 
and  destroy  like  his  much  less  bulky  but  more 
active  neighbours,  the  falcons.  The  bird  is  still  met 
with  on  our  mountains,  but  you  don't  see  it  every 
day  now. 

The  last  bird  we  can  lay  claim  to,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware  or  remember,  is  the  PtftHHlgftP  Their 
numbers  in  the  county  are  few,  but  we  are  quite 
entitled  to  claim  the  bird.  It  may  be  found  any 
day  in  the  year  if  properly  and  purposely  looked 
for.  The  broken  and  grey  lichen  covered  rooks  on 
the  top  of  our  mountains  is  his  home,  and  only  the 
stress  of  the  most  severe  weather  will  force  it  to 
descend  from  its  haunts,  and  even  there  it  seems  ill 
at  ease  and  ever  ready  to  return  upwards  st  the 
first  opportunity.  The  plumage  of  this  bird  is 
constantly  in  a  state  of  change.  On  first  considera- 
tion, one  is  apt  to  suppose  that  this  would  be 
effected  by  the  process  of  moulting,  and  at  certain 
seasons  this,  no  doubt,  accelerates  the  process,  and 
particularly  when  the  uniform  grey  of  the  summer 
plumage  is  donned.  I  have,  however,  put  a  con- 
siderable number  of  these  birds  through  my  hands, 
in  the  stages  between  the  partial  grey  of  autumn  to 
the  perfect  white  of  winter,  and  I  am  quite  satisfied 
the  colouring  of  the  feathers  also  change,  and  adds  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  acquisition  of  the  variation 
in  this  bird's  dress.  The  feathers  gradually  chanfi;e 
their  colouring  while  no  moult  is  in  progress.  By 
this  means  the  bird  is  provided  to  protect  itself  by 
assamiog  a  perfect  similarity  in  tone  to  its  sur- 
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roandiDgfl,  otherwise  ifea  eztinction  woold  very  soon 
be  an  accomplished  facfc.  They  are  carious  birds, 
one  day  they  are  wild  as  hawks,  the  next,  perhaps, 
they  lie  like  the  stones  that  protect  them,  and  yon 
may  pass  right  through  the  centre  of  a  scattered 
covey  and  not  flash  a  biri.  Their  cry  is  a  sort  of 
frog-like  croak,  and,  in  their  wild  sarroandiogs,  I 
like  to  hear  it  very  much  indeed.  It's  a  mach  better 
"Health  Restorer"  than  those  we  find  so  much 
advertised  in  the  daily  press. 

Having  thns  hurriedly  brought  under  your  notice 
the  birds  that  have  been  obtained  locally,  I  will 
DOW  add  the  few  species  I  am  aware  have  been 
secured  in  our  district,  but  of  which  we  have  not 
locally  obtained  specimens,  and  it  may  be  no  speci- 
men at  all. 

The  first  bird  that  occurs  to  me  to  mention  is  the 
Osprey*  This  I  would  say  is  not  a  bird  that  could 
properly  be  termed  at  the  present  day  a  bird  of  our 
district.  A  specimen  was  unfortunately  destroyed 
at  Polmaise  a  year  or  two  ago.  I  believe  it  is  pre- 
served there,  and  I  suppose  it  is  looked  upon  as  in 
some  way  a  curiosity.  The  bird  was  shot  in  sum- 
mer while  carrying  off  a  fish  from  a  pond.  The  des- 
truction of  this  bird  at  that  season  was,  I  think, 
very  unfortunate  indeed.  As  you  know  the  bird 
was  all  but  extinct  from  our  British  fauna,  but  it  is 
pleasing  to  believe  that  there  is  better  hope  of  its 
preservation. 

Another  bird,  of  which  a  good  few  specimens  have 
been  taken  in  the  vicinitv  of  Stirlinf;  durio&r  winter, 

is  the  Great  Grey  Slirike  or  Butcber  Bird-    if 

the  interest  in  the  collection  was  as  general  as  it  might 
be,  this  species  should  not  at  present  still  remain  a 
blank  on  the  local  list.  The  GrOftt  Spottod 
VOOdpeckor  is  another  occasional  visitor,  ot  which 
a  specimen  visits  us  at  intervals.  I  have  also  seen 
the  Quail  very  near  our  doors.  Several  of  them 
were  shot  on  Craigforth  Estate  during  the  autumn 
of  1881,  but  I  have  not  since  heard  of  the  bird  being 
seen. 

The  Ziittle  Stint  has  also  been  taken  on  the  Forth 
above  Stirling  Bridge.  I  saw  the  bird  soon  after  it 
was  procured,  hat  it  is  only  a  casual  visitor.  The 
^azWi&ST  ^^  ftuother  bird  of  the  casual  visitor  class, 
of  which  several  specimens  were  obtained  in  this 
district  during  the  severe  winters  of  1879  and  1880. 
When  faunas  of  districts  are  being  compiled  there 
is  a  tendency  to  a  sort  of  competition  in  numbers 
not  quite  desirable,  as  it  may  be  misleading.  All 
birds  that  belong  to  the  occasional  visitor  class 
should  be  carefully  noted  as  such.    I  have  already 
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referred  to  the  CQMCOUS  8tlU  m  a  bird  yet  to  be 
added. 

In  addition  to  the  docks  ennmerated  I  hope  to  add 
the  SbOTOller  at  no  distant  date.  As  with  the 
Stock  Dove,  it  is  not  desirable  to  localise  it  more 
particularly  at  present,  bat  its  olaim  is  good  to  a 
place  among  oar  local  birds. 

It  remains  with  me  now  simply  to  enamerate, 
along  with  oar  local  procured  birds,  the  other  British 
birds  that  the  collection  at  present  contains,  and  for 
these  I  refer  yoa  to  the  appended  printed  list.  A 
considerable  number  of  these,  particularly  the 
smaller  migratory  birds,  are  not  likely  to  be  met 
with  so  far  north  as  the  Stirling  district,  and  I  am 
indebted  to  my  friend,  Mr  Harry  Medley  of  Romsey, 
Hants,  a  most  enthusiastic  field .  naturalist,  for  en- 
riching our  collection  with  a  great  number  of  very 
fine  specimens  that  otherwise  I  could  not  possibly 
have  obtained,  and  that  many  I  hope  will  be  inter- 
ested to  see.  For  the  bulk  of  the  seafowl  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr  Archd.  M*Kay,  a  genuine  High- 
lander, and  one  of  the  most  cultured  and  obliging 
keepers  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  meet ;  also  to  Mr 
A.  M'EIfrish,  an  old  Stirling  boy,  now  Sheriff- 
Clerk  Depute,  &c.,  at  Tobermory,  and  besides  a 
most  observant  field  naturalist  and  keen  sportsman. 
For  loeal  assistance  I  am  also  greatly  obliged,  and 
have  acknowledged  the  debt  on  the  labels  attached 
to  the  specimens. 

It  may  be    that    now    I    have  enlisted    some 
who  would  wish  to  assist,  and  with  that  hope  I 
dive  a  few  hints  to  would-be  helpers.     First  of  all, 
I  would  advise  you,  our  would-be  friends,  to  look 
carefully  over  the  specimens,  and  if  that  is  not  pos- 
sible, over  the  list,  as  it  will  now  be  printed.     If 
they  can  have  five  minutes  to  spare  with  me  at  the 
Institute,  as  to  what  they  think  they  can  do,  I  will 
be  delighted  to  advise.   It  saves  writing,  and  I  don't 
like  it  if  it  can  be  avoided.   Especially  would  I  warn 
all  that  I  don't  want  to  destroy  a  single  bird  wan- 
tonly or  needlessly.     I  <^ven  grudge  the  collection 
pair,  but  hope  by  sacrificing  these  I  save  many  more. 
Next,  I  don't  want  skins,  or  else  it  is  something 
local  and  rare  indeed.     I  must  have  the  bird  in  the 
flesh,  and  to  send  it  in  decent  condition  try  to  follow 
this  advice.     So  soon  as  shot,  hold  the  feet  and 
wings  firmly  till  the  bird  is  dead,  but  so  as  not  to 
crush  the  plumage,  then  lay  it  on  its  back  ;  if  you 
can  plug  the  shot  holes  with  a  little  cotton  wool  to 
prevent  bleeding,  all  the  better,  but  at  all  events 
you  can  open  the  bill  and  stuff  as  much  moss  or 
grass,  if  nothing  else  is  handy,  into  its  month  as  to 
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plag  the  throat,  so  m  to  e£Feotoilly  prevent  bleeding 
from  the  month.  If  a  water  bird,  a  little  wool  into 
each  nostril  is  desirable.  If  the  bird  can  be  carried 
till  cold,  all  the  better,  but  in  any  case,  if  small, 
make  a  little  "  paper  poke,'*  wide  at  the  month  and 
tapered  to  a  point,  drop  the  bird,  head  first,  into 
the  "poke,"  and  having  already  plugged  the 
month,  it  is  as  secnre  as  yon  can  make  it.  If 
a  larger  size,  place  it  on  one  corner  of  a  handker- 
chief, and  roll  bird  and  handkerchief  np  together  ; 
the  plnmage  shonld  be  quite  nnrnffled  if  rolled  np 
in  this  manner,  and  yon  can  then  pnt  it  in  a  bag  in 
the  nsnal  way,  bnt  take  care  it  does  not  get  blooded 
off  another  animal  or  bird  ;  and  last,  bnt  not  least, 
having  seonred  the  bird,  send  it  off  by  the  first  pos- 
sible post  or  opportunity.  Nothing  is  more  vexing 
than  to  get  an  otherwise  fine  specimen  in  a  state  fit 
only  for  the  dunghill.  The  fresher  and  cleaner  a 
specimen  is  the  better  it  turns  out.  A  good  deal 
can  be  done  in  patching,  but  it  is  never  quite  satis- 
factory. 

Having  had  so  much  to  say  about  the  birds, 
perhaps  some  will  be  inclined  to  ask,  is  it  worth  all 
the  time  and  trouble  (and  to  another  class)  the  ex- 
pense ?  To  the  first  class  I  unhesitatingly  reply  in 
the  afilrmative,  and  to  the  latter,  I  hope  I  can  put 
their  economical  spirib  at  rest  by  the  assurance  that 
the  query  need  not  trouble  them,  as  beyond  the 
cases  in  which  they  are  arranged,  and  which  have 
been  provided  for  by  the  Institute  trustees,  the  col- 
lection as  it  stands  at  present,  has  cost  no  one  a 
copper.  As  I  have  said  the  study  to  me  is  a  delight, 
and  I  am  thankful  I  could  afford  to  spare  myself 
the  outlay  it  has  cost  me  in  getting  it  together.  •  I 
know  no  study  that  should  afford  greater  health  of 
body  and  vigonr  of  mind  than  this  and  kindred 
subjects.  In  this  busy  age  I  am  quite  alive  to 
the  keen  race  that  goes  on  for  even  bare  existence, 
and  can  quite  understand  that  many  believe  there 
can  be  no  time  for  such  things.  Still,  even  that  can 
be  overdone,  bnt  assuming  that  the  goal  is  reached, 
and  a  sufficient  competency  is  acquired  to  enjoy  the 
ideal  of  "take  thy  ease."  How  many  dozen 
examples  have  we  year  after  year  of  snob  men  dying 
of  sheer  ennni,  because  they  have  really  nothing  to 
do,  and  nothing  to  interest  them.  Eyes  have  they, 
but  they  see  not.  Had  they  been  encouraged  in 
early  years  to  take  some  interest  and  acquire  some 
knowledge  of  the  birds  and  flowers  around  them, 
what  a  wealth  of  enjoyment,  and  beyond  question, 
lengthening  of  their  days  might  have  been  theirs. 
Their  daily  walks  would  then  yield  them  daily 
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delight  instead  of  a  daily  monotony,  and  as  they 
aptly  describe  it — passing  away  the  time.     Wealth 
is  surely  not  the  greatest  prize  this  beaatiful  earth 
can  give  ns.    If  we  spend  a  whole  lifetime  and  never 
acqaire  any  knowledge  of  the  wonders  and  beaaties 
so  lavishly  scattered  aroand  us,  I  am  afraid  it  is  but 
a  very  poor  use  we  have  made  of  it,  if  we  have  done 
nothing  more  than  gather  together  so  many  ounces 
and  pounds  of  gold.     I  have  the  hope  that  I  have 
assisted  in  a  little  way  to  afford  some  pleasure  to  my 
fellows,  but  I  have  greater  hopes  of  widening  the  field 
for  observation  and  investigation   by  the  younger 
generation.      Our  youths,  I  am  delighted  beyond 
measure  to  observe,  pay  the  bird  room  visit  upon 
visit,  and  perfect  their  notes  there,  I  hope,  by  ob- 
servation in  the  open  fields.      The  assistance  that  a 
good  collection  gives  to  the  student  of  the  subject  is 
great  indeed,  and  none  can  prize  it  so  fully  as  those 
who  have  struggled  on  at  the  subject  with  no  such 
help.     I  can  still  well  remember,  how,  when  a  very 
small  boy,  accompanying  my  father  on  my  first  visit 
to  Glasgow,  and  how  I  persistently  insisted  that  the 
fiist  object  of  interest  I  really  wanted  to  see  was  the 
Museum.      The  Hunterian  collection  then  occupied 
the  old  premises,  and  the  delight  with  which  I  took 
in  case  after  case,  would  I  am  sure,  have  equally 
delighted  my    then    unknown,    but    now  greatly 
esteemed  friend,  Professor  John  Young.      I  could 
set  down  some  of  these  cases  and  their  contents 
even  now.  Knowing  and  sympathising,  therefore,  with 
the  difficulties  of  the  budding  ornithologist,  you  can 
easily  understand  how  anxious  I  am  that  we  should 
assist  them  all  that  we  can,  and  they  have  plenty  of 
hard  work  to  do  that  must  be  done  by  personal 
effort  alone.      If  a  tendency  to  skin  gathering  is 
developed  in  some,  discourage  it.      As  our  friend, 
Mr  Lumsden,  very  wisely  put  it,  when  speaking  of 
egg  collecting,  a  well-filled  note  book  is  worth  far 
more  than  a  box  of  egg  shells,  and  he  might  have 
added  birds  skins.      Nothing  further  should    be 
needed  for  reference  in  a  district  than  one  collection, 
that  collection  should,  of  course,  be  as  complete  as 
possible,  and  accessible  to  all.   At  the  root  of  all  our 
study  of  this  branch  should  be  the  desire,  the  deter- 
mination rather,  to  extend  the  interest  in  our  local 
birds,  and  to  put  forth  our  best  efforts  towards  their 
preservation  and  increase.     The  public  district  col- 
lection is  necessary  for  any  one  wishing  to  become 
acquainted  with  and  interested  in  the  subject ;  to 
destroy  these  birds  and  their  eggs,  for  a  so  called 
'*  my  own  collection  "  is  in  order  to  satisfy,  what  I 
fear,   we  can  hardly  otherwise    describe,    than    a 
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little  Mlfish  pride,  and  is  neither  Deoessary  nor 
desirable.  My  message  to  yon  is,  save  the  birds, 
and  the  more  yon  know  them,  the  more  certain  are 
yon  to  do  so. 

So  long  as  I  hare  charge  of  the  pablic  collection, 
the  cases  and  their  keeper  shall  be  freely  at  the 
service  of  every  one,  and  when  I  leave  them  may 
they  be  carefully  and  skilfully  tended  and  may 
progress  towards  completeness,  and  an  ever  spread- 
ing knowledge  of  this  and  kindred  subjects  be  the 
characteristic  of  the  Institute  and  the  affiliated 
Aroh»ological  and  Natural  History  Society. 

JUTo^^.— Specimens  which  have  been  taken  in  the  district 
are  marked  (a),  and  the  locality  printed  in  italics. 
(Classification,  YarreU  4th  Edition  ) 
Order  i.— RAPTORES. 

Valconllod. 

Golden  Eagle, 

Aqnila  Chrysoetus,  Skye 

Pereicrin  Falcon, 

(a)  Falco  Peregrinas,  Ben  Lomond 

Merlin, 

(a)  Falco  ^salon,  GargunnocTc  EUU 

Kestril, 

(a)  Falco  Tinnnnculas.  Sawhie 

Sparrow  Hawk,    . 

(a)  Accipiter  Nisns,  Oargunnock  Bills 

Common  Buzzard, 

(a)  Bateo  VnlKaris,  Ben  Lomvnd 

Hen  Harrier, 

Circus  Cyaneus,  Lochmaddy,  Sntherlandshire 

StriffidGd. 

Tawny  Owl, 

(a)  Striz  Aluco,  Craig  forth 

Long-eared  Owl, 

(a)  Asio  OtuB,  Sauekie 

Short-eared  Owl, 

(a)  Asio  accipitrinus.  Touch 

Eagle  Owl, 

Bubo  ignavus,  American  Specimen 

Snowy  Owl, 

Nyctea  Scandiaca  American  Specimen 

Bam  Owl, 

(a)  Aluco  Flammeus,  Craigforth 

Order  //.-INSESSOBES. 

Laaail&sd. 

Bed-backed  Shrike, 

Lanius  Collurio,  Hampsbire 
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ICuscicapidod. 

Spotted  Flycatcher, 
(a)  Muscicapa  Grisola 

Oinclito. 

Dipper, 

(a)  Cinclus  Aqaaticus, 

Turdldss. 

Mistletoe  Thrush, 

(a)  Turdas  Visci?oru8, 
Song  Thrash, 

(a)  Turdas  Musicus, 
Redwing, 

(a)  Turdus  Iliacus, 
Fieldfare, 

(a)  Turdas  Pilaris, 

Blackbird, 

(a)  Tardus  Merula, 
Bing  Ouzel, 

(a)  Turdus  Torquatas, 


Smith  JrutUut^.Chroundg 


River  Forth,  Stirling 


Back  Walk,  Stirling 
Do. 
Do. 
King's  Park  Farm,  Stirling 

Smith  Jmtitute  Oroundi 
Qargunnoek  Hills 


Sylviida. 

Hedge  Sparrow, 

(a)  Accentor  Modularis, 
Bobin, 

(a)  Erithacus  Bubecula, 
Nightingale, 

Daulias  Luscinia, 
Redstart, 

(a)  Rutidlla  Phoenicnrus, 
Stonechat, 

(a)  Saxicola  Rubicola, 
Whiachat,     ' 

(a)  Saxicola  Rabetra, 


Smith  iTistitute  Grounds 
Do. 

Hampshire 

Airtkrey 

Leckie 

Leekie 


Wheatear, 

(a)  Saxicola  (Enanthe,  Polmaise  and  Cringate  Msors 
Reed  Warbler, 

Acrocephalus  Streperus, 
Sedge  Warbler, 

(a)  Acrocephalus  Schoenobacnus, 
Lesser  Whitethroat, 

(a)  Slyvia  Gurruca, 
Blackcap, 

Sylvia  Atricapilla, 
Willow  Warbler, 

(a)  Phylloscopus  Trochilus, 
Chiffchaff, 

Phylloscopus  collybita, 
Golden  Crested  Wren, 

(a)  Regulus  Cristatus, 


Hampshire 

River  Forth 

King's  Park 

Hampshire 

Back  Walk 

Hampshire 

AW>ey  Craig 
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Troflrlolytido. 

Wren, 

(a)  TroglodyteB  PairulDS,     Smith  Institute  Grounds 


OertMids. 

Tree  Creeper, 

(a)  Certhia  Familiaris, 

Abbey  Craig 

Sitiides. 

Nuthatch, 

Sitta  Ceesia, 

Hampshire 

FaridsD. 

Great  Titmouse, 

(a)  Parus  Migor, 

Back  Walk 

Blue  Titmouse, 

(a)  Parus  Coeruleus, 

Do. 

Coal  Titmouse, 

(a)  Parus  Ater, 

Do. 

Marsh  Titmouse, 

Parus  Palnstris, 

Hampshire 

Longtailed  Titmouse, 

(a)  Acredula  Caudata, 

Pert  of  Monteith 

Ampelids. 

Waxwing, 

Ampelis  Garrulus, 

American  Specimen 

MotacUlidsd. 

Pied  Wagtail, 

(a)  Motacilla  Lugubris, 

Smith  Institute 

Grey  Wagtail, 

(a)  Motacilla  Sulphurea 

(winter  plumageX       Touch 

Yellow  WagtaU, 

(a)  Motacilla  Bail, 

Hood  Farm  near  Stirling 

Antliids. 

Tree  Pipit, 

(a)  Anthus  Trivialis 

Craigf9rth 

Meadow  Pipit, 

(a)  Anthus  Pratensis, 

Polmaise 

Sky  Lark, 

(a)  Alauda  Arvensis, 

King's  Park  Farm 

Emberizida. 

Snow  Bunting, 

(a)  Plectrophanes  Nivalis,     Ben  Lomond  and  Touch 
Common  Bunting, 

(a)  Emberiza  Miliaria,    Causewayhead  near  Stirling 
Yellow  Bunting, 

(a)  Emberiza  Citrinella,  near  Raploch 
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Cirl  Buntintr, 

Bmberiza  Cirlus, 
Blackheaded  Banting, 

(a)  Emberiza  Melanocephalu, 


Hampshire 
River  Forth 


FrinffUlids. 

Chaffinch, 

(o)  FringillaCoelebs,  Public  Road  near  Bannockburn 

Brambling, 

(a)  Fringilla  Montif ringilla, 
Tree  Sparrow, 

Passer  Montanas, 
House  Sparrow, 

(a)  Passer  Domesticns, 
Hawfinch, 

Coccothraastes  Vulgaris, 
Greenfinch, 

(a)  Coccothraastes  Chloris, 
Goldfinch, 

.  V    ^    ^     It     ««  ^(1)   Cage   Bird   and    (fS) 

(a)   Carduelis   Elegans,|»    trapped  Craigforlh, 

Siskin, 

(ay.Carduelis  Spinas, 
Lesser  Red  pole, 

(a)  Linota  Linaria, 
Linnet, 

(a)  Linota  Cannabina, 
Twite, 

(a)  Linota  Flavirostris, 
Bullfinch, 

(a)  Pyrrhula  Europaea, 


Touch 
Hampshire 

Hampshire 
Back  Walk 


Old  Mills  Farm,  Stirling 

Ben  Lomond  and  Campsie 

Raploch  and  OowlanhilU 

Touch 
PolmaiBc 


Lozidse. 

Crossbill, 

(a)  Loxia  Curvirostra, 

Stumids. 

Starline, 

(a)  Stumus  Vulgaris, 


Touch 


Stirling 


Oorvids. 

Chough, 

T,     u      .  n.»^.,i„<,  S  Purchased,    locality    not 

Pyrrhocorax  Graculus,  •<  known. 

Raven, 

(a)  Corvus  Corax,  Ben  Lomond 

Carrion  Crow, 

(a)  Corvus  Corone,  Leckis 

Hooded  Crow, 

(a)  Corvus  Cornix,  Ben  Lomond 

Rook, 

(a)  Corvus  Frugllegaa,  Boquhan 
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Jackdaw, 

(a)  Comu  Monedula, 
MaRpie, 

(a)  Pica  Caadata, 
Jay, 

(a)  Oarralus  Glandarius, 

Nutcracker, 


King's  Park 
Thornhiily  Port  o/Monteith 

Leckie 


(Purchased,  locality  not 
British  killed. 


Piclda. 

Green  Woodpecker, 

Picua  Vuridis, 
Great  Spotted  Woodpecker, 

Picus  Major, 
Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker, 

Picus  MiBor, 
Wryneck, 

Junx  Torquilla, 

OncuUds. 

Cuckoo, 

(a)  Cuculu9  Canorus, 
Yellow  BiUed  Cuckoo, 

Coccyzus  Americanus, 

Alcedinlds. 

King  Fisher, 

(a)  Alcedo  Ispida, 

EiRindinids. 

Swallow, 

(a)  Hirundo  Bustica, 
Martin, 

(a)  Hirundo  Urbica, 
Sand-Martin, 

(a)  Hirundo  Riparia, 

Oypselida. 

Swift. 

(a)  Cypselus  Apus, 

Oaprlmulgrids. 

Nightjar, 

(a)  Caprimulgus  Europeus, 

Order  ///.-RASORES. 

Oolumlaidse. 

Ring  DoTe, 

(a)  Columba  Palumbus, 


Hampshire 
Hampshire 
Hampshire 
Hampshire 


Polmaige 
American  Specimen 

Craxgforth 


Stirling 
Cambiisbarron 
Cambusharnm 


Smith  Institute 


Touch  and  Keir 


SauchiCf  Jtc, 
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stock  Dove, 

(a)  Columba  (En^, {<^^^^^^    a^Cfargunnock 

Tartle  Dove, 

Tartar  communis,  fiaml)Bhire 


FterooUto. 

Pallas  Sand  Qrouse, 

(a)  Syrrhaptea  Paradoxus, 

Pliaslanids. 

Pheasant, 

(a)  Pbasianus  Golcbicus, 

TetraozLids. 

Capercaillie, 

(a)  Tetrao  Urogallus, 
Black  Oroase, 

(a)  Tetrao  Tetriz, 
Red  Grouse, 

(a)  Lagopus  Scoticas, 
Ptarmigan, 


Near  Menatrie 


Sauehie  and  Polmaiu 
Ben  Lomond 
Qargunnock  HiOa 


(a)  Ugop«,^Mataj,^«tamn  and|B.„  £«„omJ 

Partridge, 

(a)  Perdiz  Clnerea,  SHrlvng  llarae 

Red  Legged  Partridge, 

Perdiz  Rafa,  Essex 


Order  IF.-GRALLATOBES. 


Oliaradxlids. 

Golden  Plover, 


Ltlpwing, 

(a):VanelIus  Cristatus, 

Catse. 

StirUnffC%r8e 

Ringed  Plover, 

(a)  ifigialitia  Hiaticula, 
Oyster  Catcher, 

Rivera  Forth  arid  Teith 

(a)  Hsematopus  Ostralegns, 

Do. 

SoolopftOideD. 

Greenshank, 

Tottanns  Glottis, 

Lbchmaddy 

Redshank, 

(a)  Tetanus  Galidris, 

Riter  Forth 

Common  Sandpiper, 

/? 

(a)  Actitis  bypoleucos. 

Do. 

Dunlin, 

(a)  Tringa  Alpina, 

Criiigate  Moor 

Woodcock, 

(q)  Scolopaz  Busticola, 

SauehU 

^t 
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Common  Snipe, 

(a)  Scolopax  gallinago, 
Jack  Snipe, 

(a)  Scolopax  Gallinals, 
Bar  Tailed  Qodwit, 

Limosa  Lapponica, 
Curlew, 

(a)  Nnmenius  Arqaatas, 
Whimbrel, 

(a)  Numenins  Pbaeopns, 

ArdeldLs. 

Heron, 

(a)  Ardea  Cinerea, 
Bittern, 

(a)  Botanrus  StellariB, 


River  Perth 


Do, 


Lochmaddy 
Oargunnoek  Hills 


Do. 


River  Forth 
Cowie  Moss 


nalli&89. 


Water  Rail, 

(a)  Ballas  Aqoaticas, 
Land  Rail, 

(a)  Crex  Pratensis, 
Moorhen, 

(a)  Oaillinnla  Chloropns, 
Coot, 

(a)  Fulica  Atra, 


River  Forth 

Stirling  Carse 

Craigforth 

Airthrey 


Order  T.-NATATORES. 


Anatlto. 


River  Forth 

Lochmaddy 

Stirling  Carse 

Lochmaddy 


Mate  Swan, 

(a)«Cygnus  Olor, 
Gray  La^  Goose, 

(a)  Anser  Ferns, 
Pink  Footed  Goose, 

(a)  Anser  Brachyrhynchns, 
Bernacle  Goose, 

Bernicia  Leucopsis, 

Egyptian  Goose, 

(a)  Chenalopea  Bgyptiaca,  River  AUan  near  Kinbuek 
Sheldrake, 

(a)  Tadoma  Cornnpa,  River  Forth 

Wild  Duck, 

(a)  Anas  Boschas,  Do. 

Wigeon, 

(a)  Mareca  Penelope,  Do. 

Teal, 

(a)  Querquedula  Crecca,  Do. 

Pochard, 

(a)  Fuligula  Ferina,  Airthrey 
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Eiver  Forth 
Do. 
Do. 


Scaup, 

(a)  Fuligula  Marila, 
Tufted  Duck, 

(a)  Fuligula  Cristata, 
Golden  Eye, 

(a)  Ciangula  Glaucion, 
Longtailed  Duck, 

Harelda  Qlacialis,   Lochmaddy  and  Sutberlandshire 
Eider  Duck, 

Somateria  MoUiaaima,  Harris  and  Lochmaddy 

Red  Breasted  Merganser, 

(a)  Mergus  Serrator,  Loch  Lomond  and  8kye 

Gooseander, 

(a)  Mergus  Merganser,  River  Forth 


Col7mbido9. 

Great  Northern  Diver, 

Golymbus  Glacialis, 
Black  Throated  Diver, 

Golymbus  Arcticus, 
Bed  Throated  Diver, 

(a)  Golymbus  Septentrionalis, 

Fo&iciped80. 

Great  Grested  Grebe, 
(a)  Podiceps  Cristatus, 

Red  Necked  Grebe, 

Podiceps  Bubricollis, 

Little  Grebe, 

(a)  Podiceps  Minor, 

Alcidss. 

Puffin, 

Fratercula  Arctica, 
Razorbill, 

Alca  Torda, 
Guillemott, 

Uria  Troilie, 
Ringed  Guillemott, 

Uria  Lacrymans, 
Black  Guillemott, 

Uria  Grylle, 

Peleca&idso. 

Cormorant, 

(a)  Phalacrocorax  Carbo, 
Shag, 

Phalacrocorax  Cristatus, 
Gannet, 

(a;  Sula  Bassana, 


Lochmaddy  and  Skye 


Sutberlandshire 


River  Forth 


Loch  Lomoni, 

Skye 

River  Forth 


Lochmaddy 

Skye 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Loch  Lomoiid  and  Skye 

Sutberlandshire 

Firth  of  Forth 


m 

Z<arido. 

Common  Tern, 

(a)  Sfcema  FluTiatilis,  Lake  cf  Monteith 

Arctic  Tern, 

Sterna  Macrura,  Skye 

Blftckheaded  Gull, 

(a)  Laras  Ridibandus,  Carse  of  Stirling 

Common  Gall, 

(a)  Lams  Caniu,  ISkye  and  River  Forth 

Kittlwake, 

Bissa  Tridactylas,  Skye 

Herring  Gull, 

(a)  Larus  Argentatos  Skye  and  River  Forth 

Leaser  Black  Backed  Gall, 

(a)  Lams  Fascas,  Ben  Lomond 

Great  Black  Backed  Gull, 

(a)  Laras  Marinas,  Perthshire  and  River  Forth 

Arctic  or  Bichardson's  Skaa, 

Stercorarius  Crepidatas,  Lochmaddy 

PjroQlUaridgd. 

Falmar, 

Falmarus  GlaciaUn,  St  Kilda 

Stormy  Petrel, 

Prooellaria  Pelagica,  Skye 


NOTE  ON  STONE   AXE   HEAD  FOUND   AT 
ARGATY,   NEAB  DUNBLANE. 

By  David  B.  Mobbis. 

The  Btone  axe  head  which  I  now  lay  on  the  table 
was  foaod  in  the  month  of  Febraary  last,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  aouth-east  of  Argaty  Bouse,  near 
Dunblane.  For  the  privilege  of  exhibiting  the 
relio,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr  M*Laran,  Glenwhilk. 
It  was  found  on  the  surface  of  a  field  which  was  last 
season  in  grass,  and  which  had  been  in  corn  the 

Srevious  year.  The  axe  had  probably  been  upturned 
y  the  plough  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and  had  since 
lain  unnoticed.  Stone  axes  are  of  two  classes, 
perforated  and  imperforated.  To  the  former  and 
less  numerous  class  this  one  belongs.  There  are 
three  forms  of  perforated  axes,  (1)  having  edges  at 
both  ends,  (2)  having  an  edge  at  one  end  only,  and 
(3)  having  both  ends  blunt  or  rounded.  The  first- 
named  is  the  rarest  of  these  three  forms,  and  to  it 
this  specimen  belongs.  Of  this  type  there  are  two 
varieties.  In  some,  the  edges  of  the  weapon  lie  in 
th«  direo^ion  of  the  shaft  hoie^    In  others,  the 
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direction  of  the  edges  is  at  rt^ht  Angles  to  the  shaft 
hole,  and  that  is  the  case  here.     We  thas  see  that 
the  Argaty  specimen  is  one  of  two  varieties  of  the 
least  common  type  of  stone  axe,  and  is  therefore  a 
find  of  some  valae.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  is  a  stone  battle  axe,  and  that  it  was  not  meant 
to  cnt.    The  edges  of  this  type  of  axe  are  never 
sharp,  and  they  are  thas  distinctly  separated  by  this 
npecial  characteristic,  as  well  as,  generally,  by  their 
fiaer  features  of  form  and  ornamentation,  from  the 
i  mperforate  axes  which  were  used  as  tools;  (Dr  Joseph 
Anderson,  **Sootland  in  Pagan  Times,"  vol.  II.,  page 
308. )  In  noticing  the  circular  shaft  hole  of  the  Argaty 
specimen  we  observe  that  it  has  been  hollowed  from 
hobh  sides,  the  borings  diminishing  in  width  to  their 
j  a  action,  which  is  qaite  central.     The  diameter  of 
the  hole  is  j  of  an  inch  at  the  centre,  widening  out 
to  1^  inch  at  each  end.    In  some  cases,  though 
rarely,   the  hole  is  perforat'ed  clean  through  the 
stone,  the  sides  of  the  opening  being  quite  parallel. 
The  sides  of  the  stone,  alos,  are  sometimes  hollowed 
to  shorten  the  bore  for  the  shaft  hole.    This  is  not 
the  case  here,  as  the  stone  is  so  fi«t  as  to  render 
unnecessary  any  hollowing,  which  would  only  have 
weakened  and  lightened  the  axe,   and  thus  have 
made  it  a  less  effective  weapon.     The  shaft  hole  is 
H  inch  long,  that  being  the  greatest  thickness  of 
the  stone.     The  relic  measures  5|  inches  long,  by 
3}  inches  in  greatest  width.     The  larger  edge  is  2 
inches  long,  and  the  smaller  1}.     The  surface  is 
smooth,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  stone  has  been 
artificially  ground.     It  is  a  water  worn  pebble  from 
the  bed  of  a  stream,  selected  on  account  of  its  being 
nearly  of  the  requisite  shape.     It  is  a  dolerite, 
similar  to  what  frequently  appears  in  central  Scot- 
land,  and  may  have  been  selected  by  the  rude 
artificer  from  any  of  the  streams  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.      A  narrow  vein  of  harder  mineral  runs 
through  the  stone  near  the  centre,  standing  slightly 
above  the  surface.     This  is  caused  by  the  harder 
mineral  having  resisted  the  wearing  action  of  the 
stream  more  successfully  than  the  less  hard  sur- 
rounding  parts.      If  the  stone  had  been  artificially 
ground  it  would  have  shown  a  smooth  surface  without 
any  such  ridge.      The  edges  of  the  axe  are  very 
roughly  constructed.     At  one  end  we  find  that  a 
series  of  chips  has  been  driven  off  the  stone  from  one 
of  the  flat  sides,  thus  making  a  rude,  one  sided  edge. 
At  the  other  end  the  same  process  has  been  repeated, 
only  the  chipping  has  been  performed  on  the  other 
flikt  side  of  the  stone.      The  workmanship  of  the 
edges  of  the  axe  strikes  one  as  being  so  rude  com- 
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pared  with  the .  beautifal  circular  hollowing  of  the 
shaft  hole  as  to  suggest  that  originally  the  ends  of 
the  stOBe  were  left  blant.  The  edges,  such  as  they 
are,  were  never  meant  to  be  used  for  catting.  The 
axe  weighs  1  lb.  7  oz.,  and  mast  have  been  a  deadly 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  strong  man,  being  light 
enoagh  for  effective  use  and  heavy  enough  to  inflict 
a  fatal  blow.  Stone  axes  are  sometimes  ornamented 
by  incised  lines  on  their  surface.  There  are  certain 
lines  on  the  specimen  now  before  us,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  they  are  attempts  at  ornamentation. 
They  look  as  if  made  at  the  same  time  as  the  rude 
chipping  of  the  edges  was  performed.  The  relic 
probably  belongs  to  the  Stone  Age,  but  it  is  imposs- 
ible to  speak  with  certainty,  as  we  know  that  stone 
implements  were  in  use  during  the  Bronze  Age,  and 
even  to  some  extent  in  the  Iron  Age. 
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The  aoimal  baBinesa  meeting  was  held  within 

the    Y.  M.C.A.   Rooms,  Allan   Park,   on  Taesday 

eveninfii,  the  23rd  October — the  Rev.  Mr  Goldie, 

president,    in    the    chair.      The    minntes    of    last 

meeting    having    been    read    and    sustained,    and 

several  new  members  elected,  Mr  Morris  read  the 

annual    report    of    the    joint    secretaries,    which 

was  adopted  on  the  motion  of  Mr  Moyes.      The 

treasurer's  report,   read   by  Mr  Daniel   Ferguson, 

was  adopted  on  the  motion  of  Mr  Lowson.     The 

office-bearers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  then  elected 

as  follows  : — Honorary  presidents,  Sir  James  Mait- 

land,  Bart,  of  Sauchie  ;  Colonel  Murray  of  Polmaise ; 

Colonel  Stirling  of  Gargnnnock  ;  president,  Rev.  W. 

F.  Goldie  ;   vice-presidents,   Dr  Galbraith,   James 

Todd  ;  joint  secretaries,  Robert  Kidston  and  David 

B.  Morris ;  treasurer,  Daniel  Ferguson  ;  librarian, 

James  Sword  ;  auditor,  John  Allan  ;  members  of 

council,  J.  W.  Campbell,  James  Ronald,  Alexander 

Moyes,  Gilbert  M'Dougall,  George  Lowson,  W.  L. 

Shirra.     Mrs  Hogg  then  read  a  paper  on  *'  Sir  John 

Dinely  ;  a  Romance  of  Stirling  and  Windsor.'*    A 

vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mrs  Hogg,  on  the 

motion  of  Mr  Shirra.      The  Secretaries'  report  is  as 

follows  : — 

The  past  session  has  been  one  of  steady  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  members,  and  progress  in  the  work 
of  the  society.  Ten  papers  have  been  read.  Of 
these  four  belonged  to  the  department  of  Natural 
History,  and  six  to  that  of  ArchsBology  and  local 
history.  All  were  of  local  interest  and  by  members 
of  the  society.  Some  of  these  contributions  were 
very  exhaustive  in  their  several  departments,  and 
the  published  volume  of  the  year's  transactions  is 
consequently  the  largest  yet  issued.  The  collection 
of  specimens  is  now  of  considerable  extent,  and  re- 
flects credit  on  the  members  who  have  devoted 
special   attention   to  the  work,   and  also  on   the 
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society  to  which  the  collection  belongs.     The  ex- 
cellent paper  of  Mr  Sword  on  the  Bird  Collection  in 
the  Smith  Inatitate,  read  at  the  April  meeting,  is  an 
illustration    of    the    great    help     which    a     well 
selected    and    thoroughly    classified    collection    of 
specimens     gives     in      the     study     of     a      par- 
ticular   subject.       At    various    meetings    of    the 
society,     members     showed     interesting    exhibits, 
illustrating  botanical   and  arcbaBological  subjects. 
Members  are  recommended  to  bring  with  them  to 
the  meetings  objects  of  interest  which  may  be  in 
their  possession,  so  that  the  pleasure  and  profit  to 
be  derived  from  the  examination  of  such   may  be 
shared  by  all  the  members  present.     By  doing  so, 
the  purpose  of  the  society  may  be  forwarded  with  a 
comparatively  small  amount  of  trouble.     On  two 
matters  of  public  interest   the  society  has   taken 
action    during  the    past   year.      In    January   the 
council  was  successful  in  obtaining  from   Govern- 
ment a  grant  of  sixty-seven  volumes  of  the  publica- 
tion of   Her   Majesty's  Record   Office.     These  are 
located   in   the   Macfarlane   Library  of   the   Smith 
Institute  for  the  public  use.     A  list  of  the  books 
will   be  found   at  page  79  of  the  Transactions  for 
1893-94.     At  the  February  meeting,  Colonel  Stirling 
of    Gargunnock   was    appointed    to    represent   the 
society  on  a  committee  constituted  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Royal  Scottish  Geographical  Society, 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  before  Government  the 
desirability  of  equipping  an  expedition  for  scientific 
research  in  the  Antarctic  regions.     There  are  at 
present  66  members  on  the  roll  of  the  society  and 
13  lady  associates. 
The  following  is  the  Treasurer's  report : — 

Income. 

Balance  from  last  Account, &1    7    8 

Annual  Subscriptions  received, 11    4    0 

Transactions  sold 3  11    0 

£22    2    8 

Expenditure. 

Paid  Printing  Accounts, £6  14    1 

Paid  Stationery  Account, 14    0 

Rent  of  Boom  for  Meetinf^s, 0  18    0 

Paid  ex-Bailie  Ronald  towards  expense  of  illustrat- 
ing his  paper  on   "The  Parish  Church  of 

Stirling," 1    6    0 

Paid  Messrs  M'Farlane  &  Erskine,  Lithographers, 
Edinburgh,  the  Society's  proportion  of  expense 
of  Transferring,  ProTing,  Paper  and  Printing 
Copies  of  Illustrations  for  Mr  A.  F.  Hutchison's 

paper  on  "  Standing  Stones," ..    3  18    6 

Balance  at  Credit  of  Society  in  National  Bank 8    8    1 

£22    2    8 
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Mrs  HoGO  then  proceeded  to  read  the  following 
paper : — 

SIR   JOHN  DIN  ELY:     A    ROMANCE  OP 
STIRLING  AND  WINDSOR. 

I  pray  you  not  to  iaia^ne  that  the  short  bio- 
graphical sketch  which  I  am  to  lay  before  you  to- 
night, is  a  specimen  of  the  pabulum  which  your 
secretary  has  arranged  for  your  delectation  during  the 
winter.  I  am  but  a  stop-gap,  or,  as  it  were,  a  light 
skirmisher  to  clear  the  ground  for  the  "  big  guns  " 
which  Mr  Morris  will  bring  up  by-and-bye.  I  have 
christened  my  story  "  A  Romance  of  Stirling  and 
Windsor,"  not  the  firdt  time  the  two  royal  residences 
have  been  associated.  Stirling  certainly  does  not 
bear  the  proud  title  of  the  Windsor  of  Scotland — 
that  distinction  is,  I  believe,  claimed  by  Linlithgow : 
but  it  was  to  his  citadel  on  Stirling's  Rock  that  our 
James  I.  came  straight  from  his  prison  palace  on  the 
banks  of  Thames,  and  although  it  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  Poet-King  of  Scotland  to  Sir  John  Dinely,  the 
eccentric,  poverty-strickeni  English  baronet,  there  is 
yet  between  them  a  touch  in  common,  for  in  the 
palace-fortress  where  the  captive  Scottish  monarch 
spent  the  years  of  youth  and  early  manhood,  Sir  John 
Dinely  wore  out  the  last  years  of  his  troubled,  wasted 
life  as  a  pensioner  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter,  find- 
ing a  last  resting  place  under  the  shadow  of  the  Royal 
Obapel  of  St  George. 

But  who  was  Sir  John  Dinely  ?  The  answer  comes 
from  many  sources — from  "  Anecdotes  of  the  Aris- 
tocracy "  by  Mr  J.  Bernard  Burke  ;  "  A  Guide  to 
Health,  Beauty,  Riches,  and  Honour,"  by  Captain 
Grosse,  published  in  London  in  1796,  while  Sir  John 
Dinely  was  still  alive ;  from  "  English  Eccentrics  " 
by  John  Timbs  ;  from  Charles  Knight's  "  Recollec- 
tions of  Windsor  "  ;  and  from  Walford's  "  Histories 
of  the  English  County  Families."  To  the  last  I  am 
specially  indebted  for  information  regarding  the  sub- 
ject of  my  sketch.  Not  one,  however,  of  the  writers 
I  have  mentioned  seems  to  be  aware  of  the  Scottish 
episode  in  Sir  John's  career,  or  if  they  were,  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  it.  Dr  Rogers,  in  his  "  Week  at 
Bridge  of  Allan,"  gives  the  fullest  information  we 
have  of  his  doings  on  this  side  the  border.  When  Dr 
Rogers  wrote  in  1853,  there  were  those  still  alive  in 
the  burgh  who  remembered  Sir  John  ;  but  in  the 
course  of  forty  years  all  these  have  passed  away. 
Even  to  the  late  Mr  Mouat,  to  whom  I  applied  for 
information,  he  was  but  a  tradition  ;  he  knew  there 
had  been  such  a  man  but  nothing  more.    From  the 


sources  I  have  mentioned,  supplemented  by  extracts 
from  the  Burgh  and  Guildry  and  Sasine  Records,  I 
have  pieced  together  as  consecutive  a  narrative  as 
possible,  of  the  history  of  the  English  eccentric  who 
lingered  for  the  space  of  fourteen  years  in  our  town 
and  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  amusement 
of  Stirling  society  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  years 
ago. 

The  Dinelys,  of  whom  Sir  John,  the  hero  of  my 
story,  was  the  last  head  and  representative,  were,  says 
Mr  Walford,  ''  a  worthy  and  respectable  family  who 
long  held  landed  estates  in  Worcestershire.  The 
head  of  the  family  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  having 
sat  for  many  years  as  member  for  Evesham  and  after- 
wards for  Herefordshire,  was  created  a  baronet  in 
1707  for  his  political  services.*'  An  only  daughter  by 
her  marriage  with  the  heir  of  the  Goodyeres  of  Burgh- 
ope  in  Herefordshire  united  the  two  families,  and  their 
heirs  and  representatives  were  henceforth  known  as 
Dinely-Goodyere-Dinely.  They  had  for  generations 
lived  the  quiet  uneventful  lifes  of  English  county 
gentlemen,  lives  without  stain  or  reproach,  when  the 
sad  event  occurred  which  destroyed  the  family  root 
and  branch,  and  sent  the  heir  to  the  estates  a  beggared 
wanderer  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Towards  the  end  of  JaYiuary,  1741,  the  newspapers 
of  the  day  announced  in  their  quaint  phraseology  that 
"  a  tragedy  in  high  life  "  had  occurred  at  Bristol.  The 
gist  of  the  story,  as  narrated  by  Mr  Walford,  is  as 
follows  : — "On  the  17th  of  that  month  Sir  John  Dinely- 
Goodyere-Dinely,  Bart,  of  Burghope  and  Gharleton, 
happened  to  be  staying  in  the  neighbourhood,  either 
of  the  "  Hot  Wells  "  or  at  Clifton.  Owing  to  a  family 
dispute  about  property,  he  was  on  bad  terms  with  his 
brother  and  heir,  Samuel  Goodyere,  captain  in  com- 
mand of  a  vessel  named  the  "  Ruby,"  then  lying  in 
the  Roads  at  the  mouth  of  the  Avon.  A  mutual 
acquaintance  of  the  brothers  who  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood invited  the  two  to  dine  with  him  in  hope 
that  the  meeting  might  pave  the  way  for  a  reconcilia- 
tion. This  hope  seemed  likely  to  be  realised  ;  the 
brothers  met  and  parted  in  the  most  friendly  way 
with  mutual  expressions  of  goodwill,  the  elder  bidding 
the  younger  "  goodnight,"  and  adding  that  he  should 
be  glad  to  see  him  again  soon.  Lingering  a  little 
longer  with  his  friend,  Sir  John  at  last  bent  his  steps 
to  his  lodgings.  When  crossing  College  Green,  the 
large  square  under  the  shadow  of  the  CathedriJ,  he 
was  suddenly  confronted  by  six  sailors  all  armed  with 
cutlasses  and  pistols,  with  his  brother  Samuel,  the 
captain  of  the  "  Ruby  "  at  their  head.    The  odds  were 


overwhelmiog^  ;  the  unsuspecting  man  was  seized, 
gagged,  and  carried  off  to  the  riverside,  where  a  boat 
was  moored  in  waiting.  As  soon  as  he  was  on  board, 
the  men  rowed  down  the  Avon  to  their  ship,  Sir  John 
was  hoisted  on  board,  and  then  cruelly  strangled  by 
two  sailors  named  White  and  Mahony,  acting  under 
the  orders  of  their  captain,  Samuel  Goodyere.'' 

But  the  vengeance  of  the  law,  it  is  added,  "  was  both 
speedy  and  sure.  The  vessel  was  detained  on  suspicion, 
and  the  fratricide,  now  Captain  Sir  Samuel  I>inely 
Goodyere  Dinely,  was  tried  with  his  two  accomplices 
at  Bristol,  in  the  following  month  of  March.  There 
he  was  sentenced  to  death  within  three  months  of  the 
cruel  and  unnatural  murder.  There  was  nothing  to 
plead  in  his  defence,  and  the  case  was  too  notorious 
for  any  effort  to  be  made  by  influential  friends  to 
secure  a  respite  from  the  King.  His  estates  were 
forfeited  to  the  Grown,  and  his  wife  and  children  were 
reduced  to  beggary.'* 

The  elder  son,  Edward  Dinely,  died  a  lunatic,  in 
1761,  and  the  younger  son  was  the  Sir  John  Dinely  of 
my  sketch.  He  was  probably  about  thirteen  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  his  father's  execution. 

Beggary  is,  however,  a  comparative  term.  Some- 
thing must  have  been  saved  to  Lady  Dinely  from  the 
wreck  of  her  husband's  fortune,  sufficient  at  least  to 
educate  her  boys.  The  younger,  in  any  case,  studied 
medicine,  and  according  to  Dr  Rogers,  attempted  to 
practice  as  a  physician.  A  professional  career  offered, 
however,  but  small  chance  or  opportunity  of  retrieving 
the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  house,  and  this  Sir  John 
Dinely  had  set  himself  to  accomplish.  Why  not 
marry  money  ?  He  had  birth  and  rank,  why  not  ally 
them  to  wealth  ?  A  well  endowed  wife  seemed  a  very 
feasible  way  out  of  his  difficulties.  He  had  dreams, 
says  Mr  Walford,  "  of  ancient  c^enealogies,  and  of  alli- 
ances still  subsisting  between  himself  and  the  first 
families  in  the  land,  and  of  mansions  described  in 
Nash's  History  of  Worcestershire,  with  marble  halls 
and  superb  gates,  and  of  possessions  that  ought  to  be 
his  own,  and  which  would  place  him  on  an  equality 
with  the  noblest  and  wealthiest.  A  little  money  to  be 
expended  in  law  would  turn  all  these  dreams  into 
realities.  That  money  was  to  be  obtamed  through  a 
wife,  to  whom  in  exchange,  he  would  give  the  title  of 
'  My  Lady.'  With  this  view  he  frequented  the  haunts 
of  fashion  where  ladies  most  did  congregate  ;  he  ad- 
vertised in  the  principal  newspapers  and  be  circulated 
handbills  stating  his  wishes  and  requirements.  His 
method  was  to  avoid  tittering  school  girls,  but  when 
he  saw  a  likely  widow  or  unmarried  lady,  he  would 
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approach,  make  a  courtly  bow,  and  present  a  handbill 
retiring  himself  meanwhile  to  a  little  distance  to  watch 
the  effect  it  produced."  And,  adds  his  biographer,  "  to 
do  poor  Sir  John  Dinely  justice,  there  was  not  a 
particle  of  levity  in  all  his  proceedings.  They  were 
terribly  real  to  himself  at  least."  His  face  is  described 
by  Charles  Knight  as  "  grave  and  intellectual  in 
character,  and  his  deportment  staid  and  dignified." 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  his  matrimonial 
advertisements : — 

FOR  A  WIFE. 

As  the  prospect  of  my  marriage  has  much  increased 
lately,  I  am  determined  to  discover  the  lady  most 
liberal  in  her  esteem,  by  giving  her  24  hours  to  make 
her  quickest  steps  towards  matrimony  from  the  date 
of  this  paper  until  11  o'clock  the  next  morning,  and  as 
the  compact  will  evidently  be  the  most  superb,  honour- 
able, sacred,  and  lawfully  affectionate,  pray,  ladies,  do 
not  let  false  delicacy  interrupt  you.  An  eminent 
attorney  here  is  lately  returned  from  a  view  of  my 
superb  sates  before  my  capital  house,  built  in  the  form 
of  the  Queen  Anne's  house.  I  have  ordered  him,  or 
the  next  eminent  attorney  here,  who  can  satisfy  you 
of  my  possession  in  my  estate  and  every  desirable 
particular  concerning  it,  to  make  you  the  moat  liberal 
settlement  you  can  desire  to  the  vast  extent  of  £300,000. 
He  concludes  with  some  verses,  of  which  the  last  lines 
run  thus:~ 

"  A  beaatifal  page  shall  carefully  hold 
Tour  ladyship's  train  surrounded  with  gold." 

In  one  of  his  handbills  referring  to  his  father's 
crime  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  family  estate,  he  says 
— "  Pray,  my  young  charmers,  give  me  a  fair  hearing ; 
do  not  let  your  avaricious  guardians  unjustly  frighten 
you  with  a  false  account  of  forfeiture." 

For  many  years  poor  Sir  John  wandered  up  and 
down  England  in  vain  pursuit  of  this  'Will-o'-the-wisp.' 
At  last,  tempted  by  fate,  he  crossed  the  border — ^per- 
chance Scottish  maidens  and  widows  might  have 
softer  hearts,  if  smaller  fortunes,  than  their  Southron 
sisters.  The  Glasgow  ladies,  however — or  was  it 
their  fathers  and  kinsmen  ? — proved  obdurate.  The 
canny  merchants  of  the  Trongate,  who  were  building 
up  the  commercial  greatness  of  their  city  and  laying 
the  foundation  of  princely  fortunes,  were  not  at  all 
likely  to  listen  favourably  to  the  suit  of  a  crack- 
brained  English  adventurer,  even  though  he  claimed 
descent  from  the  Flantagenets,  and  the  lawyers  of 
fair  Edina  were  equally  hard  to  please,  so  one  day,  in 
the  spring  of  1768,  Sir  John  Dinely  arrived  in  Stirling 
to  try  his  fortunes  among  the  daughters  of  tbe 
Bock.    He  came,  apparently,  with  the  intention  of 


■aUlisg,  tor  bii   fiiM  petfonnaaoe   tttet  hla  aniitl 

in  tba  toitu  was  bo  parohue,  in  March,  1768,  a 
reaidsnoe.  We  learn  incideDwllf  fiom  a  diacimion 
at  a  meetiuj!;  oC  tbe  Guildry,  caa*enrd  to  oODsidci  a 
aubieqaent  application  of  hia  to  be  mada  a  Guild 
brother,  that  he  paid  one  hundred  and  niaet;  two 
poDiidi  down  for  hiB  purcbaae. 


Sir  John  Dinelj^a  booBe,  ■ 
ii  that  pinturesqae  building 
■tandl  immediately  below 
is  the  moat '  forward  '  house 
nearly  a  couple  of  feet  beyooi 
and  left.    It  is  further  diati 

roof,  one  half  of  which  is  pitched  at  a  very  ateep  sn(i:l( 
while  the  second  half  slopes  more  gradually  to  (hi 
eaves.  It  seems  either  to  have  been  entirely  rebuill 
on  tbe  aitn  of  ao  older  edifice,  or,  what  ii 
more  probable,  to  have  been  restored  in  thi 
year  o(  the  first  Jacobite  rieing:,  as  abown  b] 
the  date,  1715,  which  with  the  initials  of  tht 
owner  and  hit  wife,  I.  B.  K.  M.,  are  carved  on  tbt 


fl  the  illustration  shows, 
in  Broad  Street  which 
the  Long  Close.  It 
LD  the  street,  projecting 
I  its  neighbours  to  right 
;uiahed  by  its  peculiar 
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front.  It  IB  farther  adorned  with  Latin  inseriptionB 
after  the  quaint  taste  of  the  period,  Nisi  D<minus 
Fruttra  carved  over  the  doorway,  and  the  challenging 
motto.  Sic  parUit  hie  maneaJt — **  Here  we  have  built 
(the  honse)  here  let  it  remain,"  between  two  of 
the  npper  windows.  In  addition,  a  beantifol 
sundial  occupies  the  npper  corner  on  the  east  front 
of  the  building,  which  is  of  much  older  date  than 
1715.  It  is  spoken  of  in  the  Burgh  Records  so  far 
back  as  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  and  probably 
ante-dates  the  Broad  Street  clock  itself.  On  a  repre- 
sentation made  by  ex-Bailie  Ronald  to  ex-Bailie  Dal- 
rymple,  Glasgow,  the  present  proprietor,  who,  since  he 
came  into  possession  of  the  property  has  done  much  to 
improve  it,  the  dial  has  recently  been  restored  to  its 
ancient  glory.  Once  more  it  silently  tells  the  passing 
hours,  as  it  has  done  for,  who  can  say,  how  many 
hundreds  of  years.  It  may  be  remarked  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  view  that  the  house  belongs  to  a  much 
older  period  than  the  sculptured  date  on  its  front — 
that  when  the  repairs  referred  to  were  being  made  on 
Bailie  Dalrymple's  accession  to  the  property,  a 
number  of  old  coins  were  found  hidden  away  between 
the  roof  and  the  ceiling  of  the  upper  storey.  Among 
these  was  a  curious  brass  medal,  some  three  inches  in 
diameter,  having  the  Paternoster  engraved  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Creed  upon  the  other.  This  inte- 
resting relic,  with  the  coius,  are  now  in  Bailie 
Dairy mple's  possession. 

Having  secured  for  himself  a  local  habitation, 
Dinely's  next  step  was  to  make  application  to  be 
admitted  as  a  Guild  Brother.  He  seems  to  have 
spread  abroad  the  idea  that  he  had  been  extensively 
engaged  in  some  sort  of  business  before  coming  to 
Stirling,  and  that  when  he  was  made  free  of  the 
town  he  meant  to  prosecute  the  same.  On  the  other 
hand  suspicions  seem  to  have  been  entertained  by  the 
more  cautious  of  the  burgesses  as  to  Sir  John's  hona 
fides.  Commissary  Finlayson  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Guildry  convened  to  consider  the  application,  gave 
voice  to  these  suspicions  that  "  he  was  a  Jesuit  or 
trafficking  priest,"  and  at  the  same  time  warned  the 
Guild  Brethren  that  such  had  been  declared  "  enemys 
to  the  Constitution."  It  must  be  remembered  in  the 
Commissary's  defence  that  the  echoes  of  Prince 
Charlie's  cannonade  of  Stirling  Castle  bad  hardly 
died  away,  that  both  Jacobite  risings  had  been 
worked  and  financed  from  France  through  Jesuit 
priests  as  emissaries,  that  all  through  the  Stuart 
reigns,  from  the  great  Rebellion  downwards,  the  very 
word  "  Jesuit "  was  synonymous  with  "  plotter  "  and 
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"  traitor,"  and  that  the  statute  of  William  and  Mary, 
from  which  the  words  used  by  Commissary  Fin- 
layson  were  quoted,  was  still  in  force.  Before 
quoting  from  the  Gnildry  records,  which  tell 
the  whole  story,  it  may  be  remarked  parenthe- 
tically, that  in  his  transactions  with  the 
Guildry  and  Town  Council,  Sir  John  dropped  his 
title,  assaminfjr  the  name  of  "  John  Barronet "  by 
which  he  is  entered  on  the  Registers,  the  qualifying 
expression  "  or  such  person  now  called,"  being  added 
to  the  property  conveyance. 

Court  of  the  Guildry  of  Stirling 
held  in  the  Guild  Hall  the  twenty- 
sixth    day    of    March,    seventeen 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  years,  by 
Nicol  Bryce,  Dean  of  Guild.      In 
presence  of  sundry  of  the  Magis- 
trates and  Gild  Brethren. 
Court  lawfully  fenced. 
Bill  of  Entry,  John  Barronet :— Same  day  Anent 
the  Bill  of  Entry  given  into  Court  this  day,  By  John 
Barronet,    Residenter    in    Stirliopf,   Craving    to    be 
admitted  a  Gild  Brother  of  said  Burgh,  and  offering 
to  pay  the  dues  accustomed  for  his  Entry.      Upon 
reading  of  this  Bill,   Commissary  Fiolayaon,    Gild 
Brother,  out  of  regard  to  this  Burgh  and  Guildry 
thereof,  of  which  he  has  the  honour  of  being  a  Mem- 
ber, Protested  that  as  the  said  John  Barronet  wtus  an 
entire  stranger  and  altogether  unknown  to  the  Court 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Burgh,  and  by  many  sus- 
pected to  be  a  Jesuit  or  trafficking  Priest,  His  bill 
ought  to  be  rejected,  at  least  not  proceeded  in,  until 
Prwio,  That  he  satisfied  the  Court  as  to  his  way  and 
manner  of  life  for  some  years  past  at  least,  and  produced 
proper  certificates  thereof,  and  of  his  moral  character 
from  the  place  be  last  resided  in  for  the  space  of  a  year  or 
a  half-year  or  so.     It  was  not  the  riches  alone  that  he 
pretended  to,  that  was  the  only  qualification  of  a  Gild 
Brother,  for  these  may  be  acquired  by  many  evil  ways, 
unless  these  be  joined  with  a  good  moral  character, 
which  is  the  principal  qualification  of  a  man  for  civil 
society.     And  Secundo,  Until  he  removed  the  suspicion 
of  his  being  a  Jesuit  or  trafficking  priest,  such  persons 
being  declared  enemys  to  our  constitution,  both  of 
Church  and  State.     By  taking  and  subscribing  the 
formula  prescribed    by  law,   which,  if  he  be  not  a 
person  of  these  characters  be  could  have  no  hesitation 
to  do,  and  if   be  be  a   man  of   a  good  and  moral 
character   be  could  have  no  difficulty  of  procuring 
proper  certificates  thereof,  and  all  these  within   the 
space  of  one  month  of  this  date,  which  is  the  time 
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appointed  by  the  Undable  lawi  of  the  Gaildry  for 
strangen  bills  of  entry  to  lye  on  the  table.  That  in 
that  space  the  Gaildry  might  have  proper  information 
of  the  character  of  the  person  applying  to  be  entered, 
both  as  to  his  morality  and  otherwise,  and  examined 
the  same,  and  thereon  took  instruments  in  the  Clerk 
of  Courts  hands. 

To  which  it  was  answered  by  John  Forrester,  Guild 
Brother.  That  the  principal  (j^ualifications  necessary 
to  intitle  one  to  be  entered  with  the  Guildry  of  this 
burgh  is  his  age,  which  is  not  objected  to.  Next,  that 
hii  stock  be  three  thousand  merks  Scots,  as  to  the 
last,  he  yery  lately  purchased  property  in  this  town  to 
the  extent  of  one  hundred  and  nine-two  pounds 
sterling,  and  paid  the  same  down  in  ready  money, 
and  has  been  seen  possesst  of  cash  to  a  greater  extent 
than  that,  and  has  been  in  and  intends  carrying  on  a 
very  extensive  trade,  so  that  there  was  no  necessity 
for  allowing  his  bill  to  lye  on  the  table  a  month,  as 
there  are  recent  precedents  to  this  purpose  in  such 
circumstances.  And  as  to  the  story  of  the  Jesuitism, 
the  Clerk  at  writing  out  his  Bill  this  morning  caused 
Bead  over  the  formula  when  he  said  he  was 
born  and  bred  a  Protestant,  and  would  swear  and 
subscribe  to  that  oath  whenever  required,  but  this 
Court  is  not  competent  to  it,  therefore  he  ought  to  be 
immediately  admitted.  Thereafter  the  vote  being  put 
to  allow  the  said  John  Barronet's  Bill  to  lye  on  the 
table  or  not,  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  not  to  lye, 
the  Guildry  finding  him  qualified.  But  before  ad- 
mission  remitt  him  to  be  sworn  as  a  Burgess  of  the 
Burgh  in  the  Town  Council  as  usual. 

(Signed)      NiooL  Brtob,  D.G. 
Eiidem    die.     In  presence  of   the 
Dean  of  Guild  and  Sundry  of  the 
Magistrates  and   Guild   Brethren. 
Convened  in  a  Guild  Court  in  the 
Council    Room  anent  the  Bill  of 
Entry. 
Given  in  this  day  by  John  Barronet,  craving  to  be 
admitted  a  Guild  Brother,  it  being  represented  that 
he  had  been  this  day  sworn  as  a  Burgess  in  the  Town 
Council.    The  Guildry,  therefore,  receive  and  admit 
him  a  Gild  Brother  of  this  Burgh,  and  he  being  pre- 
sent, made  faith  as  use  is,  and  paid  the  Treasurer  two 
hundred  and  four  pounds   Scots  money,  and   four 
pounds  like  money  of  officer's  fee  as  usual. 

(Signed)        NicoL  Bbtob,  D.G. 
The  following  extract  from  the  Burgh  records  con- 
firms the  last  entry. 
26th  March,  1768.— The  Council  receive  and  admit 
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John  Barroneb,  late  id  Glasgow,  now  in  Stirling,  to 
the  liberty  and  freedom  of  a  Bargess  qua  Gild  Brother 
of  this  Bargb,  and  he  being  present,  made  faith  as 
use  is,  and  paid  the  Treasurer  Thirty-foor  pounds 
Scots  as  the  dues  of  his  Entry. 

(Signed)        NiooL  Bbtob,  D.G. 
Having  established   himself  as  a  free  oitizen  of 
Stirling,    and    purged    himself  of  all    suspicion    of 
complicity    with     Jesuits     and    their     works,     Sir 
John    now   turned   his  attention  to  the  structural 
embellishment     of     the     dwelling     he     had     just 
acquired.      The     story    of     the    roof  -  garden    he 
devised,     where     he    could     at     once     enjoy    the 
air  and  the  humours  of  the  street  beneath,  with  its 
wonderful  combination  of  gooseberry  bushes  and  pond 
of  gold  fish,  as  well  as  of  the  catastrophe  which  led 
finally  to  his  disposal  of  the  property,  is  it  not  one  of 
the  legends  of  the  Broad  Street  ?    Desirous  of  ascer- 
taining how  much  of  the  story  was  truth  and  how 
much  fiction  ;  also,  if  any  light  could  be  thrown  upon 
the  initials  on  the  front  of  the  building,  I  applied  to 
Bailie  Dalrymple,  who,  through   his  lawyer,  kindly 
supplied  me  with  excerpts  from  the  title  deeds.    These, 
however,  do  not  go  back  further  than  April,  1770. 
We  learn,  incidentally,  that  Barronet  purchased  the 
house  from  William  Christie,  jun.,  merchant  and  dyer 
in  Stirling,  but  the  titles  begin — as  will  be  seen  from 
a  digest  of  the  documents,  which,  with  excerpts  from 
the  register  of  Sasines,  are  given  below — with   two 
conveyances  from  John  Barronet  to  Mary  Baird  and 
John  Alexander,  of  the  shop  on  the  ground  floor  and 
of  the  first  storey  of  the  building  respectively,  the 
fore  garret,  "converted  since  my  purchase  into  the 
balcony  tenement,'*  being  retained  by  Sir  John  in  his 
own  possession  for  nine  months  longer,  when  he  dis- 
posed of  it  to  Colin  M'Leran,  proprietor  of  the  second 
or  upper  storey  and  the  back  garret.    The  roof-e^den 
resolves      itself      into      a      balcony     or      terrace, 
with  lead  roof,  to  which  access  was  gained  through 
the    windows    of    the    fore-garret  or  balcony-room, 
and    which    was    protected    from  risk   of    aooidenli 
by     wooden     or    iron    rails    towards     the    street. 
Whether    Sir    John    caused    soil    to    be     carried 
to  the  balcony,  or  contented   himself    with  plant- 
ing   his    gooseberry  bushes    in   boxes,   cannot    now 
be  determined.    From  the  obligation  laid  upon  his 
successors  a»  to  the  "repairs  of  the  roof  below  the 
windows  ot  the  balcony-room,"  it  is,  however,  quite 
evident  that  a  catastrophe  of  some  kind  befel  the 
bold  gardening  experiment.    With  regard  to  the  back 
terrace  spoken  of,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  where 
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it  ooald  have  been  placed,  unless  it  refers  to  the  "  fire 
room  with  pantile  shade,"  which  was  doubtless 
another  of  Sir  John's  improvements.  The  docu- 
ments,  besides  covering  the  three  years  of  his  pro- 
prietorship, G^ive  interesting  glimpses  of  his  neighbours 
in  the  Broad  Street.  Far. transcending,  however,  the 
interest  of  Sir  John's  brief  connection  with  it,  are  the 
claims  of  the  house  itself.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  curious  buildings  in  the  Broad  Street,  offer- 
ing problems  which  only  archseolc^cal  experts,  such  as 
Bailie  Ronald,  can  solve. 

DIGEST  OF  TITLE  DEEDS,  &0. 

Sir  John  Dinely's  title  to  the  Broad  Street  property 
is  a  Disposition  granted  by  "  William  Christie,  Jun  , 
Mert.  and  Dyer  in  Stirling,"  in  favour  of  "John 
Barronett,  late  of  Glasgow  now  of  Stirling,  or  such 
person  now  so  styled."  Sasine  followed  on  this  Dis- 
position 2l8t  January,  1768.  In  the  Sasine  the  pro- 
perty is  described  as  "  All  and  Heall  These  the  said 
William  Christie's  parts  and  portions  of  All  and 
Whole  That  great  building  or  Tenement  ef  land,  high 
and  laigh,  back  and  fore  and  back  closses  and  houses 
thereon,  lying  opposite  to  and  a  little  below  the  cross 
of  Stirling  on  the  North  side  of  the  high  Street.  To 
Witt  That  shop  on  the  east  side  of  the  closs,  lately 
possess t  by  Alex.  Christie,  Mert.,  &  now  by  Edward 
Christie  his  brother,  also  the  dwelling  house  above 
the  said  shop  consisting  of  four  rooms  and  kitchen 
with  the  closes  presses  and  other  fixed  work,  and  kit^ 
chen  chimney  &  other  pertinents  thereto  belonging. 
Together  with  the  cellars  and  brew  house  as  lately 
possesst  by  Nicol  Bryce,  Maltsman  and  like  ways  the 
forges  and  other  bouses  built  on  the  back  closs,  and 
Also  that  fore  garrett  immediately  above  that  storey 
of  said  tenement  belonging  to  Colin  M'Leran,  Mert., 
Together  with  the  passage,  back  closs,  well,  yards, 
and  vacant  ground  Betwixt  the  fore  tenement  &  the 
extremity  of  the  brick  house  to  the  North  on  the 
East  side  of  the  said  closs  or  passage  and  whole  per- 
tinents." Baronet  is  taken  bound  to  "  maintain  in 
repair  one  half  of  the  roof  above  the  said  fore  garret, 
and  three  fourths  of  the  roof  above  the  back  garrett 
belonging  to  the  said  Colin  M*Leran."  It  would 
therefore  appear  that  Barronet  acquired  the  shop  on 
ground  flat,  the  first  storey,  and  the  fore  garret  of  the 
tenement,  while  the  second  storey  and  the  back  garret 
continued  to  be  the  property  of  Colin  M'Leran.  When 
a  tenement  of  houses  belonged  to  different  proprietors, 
the  duty  of  maintaining  the  roof  fell  upon  all  the 
proprietors  jointly,  and  it  was  customary  to  insert  in 
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the  titles  the  proportion  of  this  obligation  which  fell 
upon  each.  There  aie  still  a  naniber  of  cases  of  such 
joint  proprietorship  in  Broad  Street  and  Bow  Street. 

In  April,  1770,  Baronet  sold  the  shop  on  the  ground 
floor  to  Mary  Baird,  and  the  first  store/,  together 
*'  with  a  stable,  fire  room,  and  with  pantile  shade,  &c., 
to  John  Alexander.  The  Sasine  in  favour  of  Alex- 
ander  is  dated  21st  April,  1770.  In  the  dispositions 
in  favour  of  these  parties,  Barronet  put  upon  them  to 
the  extent  of  one  half  each  the  whole  obligations  in- 
cumbent on  him,  to  maintain  the  roof,  even  though  he 
still  retained  part  of  the  property.  The  part  retained 
is  described  as  '*  the  foregarret,  which  foregarret  since 
my  purchase  was  converted  into  the  foresaid  balcony 
tenement."  To  the  usual  obligation  as  to  the  roof, 
there  is  added  in  both  Dispositions  the  following 
clause,  which  is  quite  unique,  "  Provided  always  that 
such  repairs  shall  be  made  on  that  part  of  the  roof  be- 
low the  windows  of  the  balcony  room  and  be  kept  be- 
low said  windows  so  as  not  to  lessen  the  light  of  said 
room,  but  if  thought  proper  by  the  said  John  Alex- 
ander and  Mary  Baird,  tyles  or  slates  may  be  put  on 
in  place  of  the  lead  roof  fronting  said  room.  The 
lead  always  remaining  the  property  of  me  and  my 
heirs  or  assignees  as  proprietors  of  said  balcony  room. 
The  outer  rails  being  always  preserved  and  to  remain 
as  at  present. 

On  29th  January,  1771,  Baronet  sold  his  remaining 
interest  in  the  property  to  Colin  M'Leran  whose  name 
has  been  mentioned.  The  sasine  in  favour  of  M*Leran 
is  dated  81st  January,  1771.  The  balcony  is  thus  des- 
cribed in  the  legal  phraseology  of  the  sasine,  "  All 
and  Heall  that  the  said  John  Baronet  his  balcony  and 
its  room  with  elegant  sashes  and  papered  closets  with 
the  back  and  fore  terraces  freed  of  out  covered  repairs 
and  calculate  for  preserving  health,  and  servant's 
room  above  all  secured  with  double  doors  being  part 
of  that  tenement  of  houses,  &c.  &c."  Baronet  must 
surely  have  had  a  hand  in  the  framing  of  this  descrip- 
tion. 

In  1770,  while  still  living  in  Stirling,  Sir  John 
narrowly  escaped  falling  into  the  noose  matrimonial. 
The  story  is  told  by  the  lady  herself  in  a  Renunciation 
and  Discbarge,  which  she  granted  on  payment  of  £10, 
and  which  is  preserved  in  the  Register  of  Sasines. 
From  this  discharge  it  would  appear,  that  accompany- 
ing Barronet,  as  he  is  styled,  to  Edinburgh,  to  save 
appearances,  she  induced  him  to  allow  her  to  call 
herself  his  wife,  although  she  acknowledges  that 
"  there  was  never  any  promise  of  marriage  or  any 
such  thing  as  marriage  between  us."      She  was  after- 
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wards  prevailed  upon  to  bring  a  process  of  Declarator 
of  Marriage  before  the  Commissaries  of  Edinburgh 
against  Sir  John,  in  which  process  she  failed.  In  a 
subseqaent  process  for  damages,  which  she  was  advised 
to  bring  before  the  Cotiamissaries,  at  the  instance  of 
her  father  and  herself,  she  was  more  successful, 
obtaining  decreet  in  absence  against  Barronet 
for  £500  sterling.  On  this  decreet.  Sir  John's 
effects  were  seized,  but  Elizabeth  Thomson  never 
received  any  part  of  the  poinded  goods,  for  Sir 
John  retaliated  with  a  process  of  Reduction  of  the 
decreet  which  had  been  obtained  in  absence.  After 
various  steps  of  procedure,  the  Lord  Ordinary  pro- 
nounced an  interlocutor,  reducing  the  damages  to  £15 
sterling.  Ic  was  competent  to  both  parties  to  appeal 
against  this  decision,  but  in  order  "  to  end  aU  disputes 
and  put  an  end  to  all  questions"  Elizabeth  Thomson 
finally  accepted  ten  pounds  and  signed  the  document 
from  which  I  have  quoted. 

In  17/1,  Sir  John  left  Stirling  for  some  years,  to 
re-appear  again  in  very  impoverished  circumstances. 
So  poor  was  he,  in  fact,  that  as  a  decayed  burgess 
and  Guild  Brother,  he  preferred  a  claim  to  be 
pensioned  from  the  funds  of  Cowane's  Hospital.  The 
claim  was  allowed,  and  until  1792,  when  he  left  Stir- 
ling finally,  he  enjoyed  a  weekly  dole  of  two  and 
sixpence  from  Cowane's  funds. 

During  this  period  his  appearance  and  garb  when 
he  took  his  walks  abroad,  as  recorded  by  Dr  Rogers 
from  the  lips  of  contemporary  eye-witnesses,  were  suf- 
ficiently remarkable.  *'  Arrayed  in  a  costume  con- 
sisting of  velvet  vest,  satin  breeches,  and  silk 
stockings,  with  a  scarlet  cloak  thrown  over  to 
conceal  their  faded  and  tattered  aspect,  his  feet  gene- 
rally protected  by  a  pair  of  high  timber  pattens,  and 
his  hat  and  wig  secured  to  his  head  by  a  large  cotton 
handkerchief  tied  under  his  chin,  he  sauntered  daily 
along  the  Back  Walk,  paying  his  courteous  devoir  to 
every  female  who  would  good-humouredly  address  him. 
As  none  of  the  sex  was  too  young  for  his  admiration,  a 
train  of  very  young  misses  was  not  unfrequently  attend- 
ing him,  listening  to  his  sigh?  and  smiling  at  his  foibles. 
He  knew  each  beauty  of  the  district  by  name,  and 
kept  a  catalogue,  in  which  their  names  were  entered 
according  to  his  estimate  of  their  charms." 

Besides  this,  we  have  one  other  glimpse  of 
Sir  John  during  the  fourteen  years  in  which  he 
enjoyed  the  meagre  bounty  of  Cowane's  Hospital. 
It  is  in  a  Guild ry  minute,  dated  27th  January,  1786. 
History,  it  is  said,  repeats  itself.  An  Endowments 
Commission  and  an  Educational  Trust  were  still  in  the 
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dim  and  distant  futare,  yet  even  then,  with  every 
penny  of  the  income  of  the  Hospital  expended  on 
pensions,  there  was  dissatisfaction,  and  at  the  date  I 
speak  of  an  action  was  depending  in  the  Court  ot 
Session  at  the  instance  of  James  Morrison  and  other 
pensioners,  against  the  "  Mode  of  Management  of  the 
funds  of  Oowane's  Hospital."  The  pursuers  were 
most  ungallant  persons,  with  whom  we  can  have  no 
sympathy.  Their  grievance  was,  that  pensions  were 
granted  to  widows  and  orphans  of  decayed  Guild 
Brethren,  instead  of  confining  the  benefits  to  the 
brethren  themselves,  and  in  granting  such  pensions 
they  held  that  the  Patrons  were  acting  illegally.  At  a 
former  meeting  of  the  Guild ry  a  Committee  had 
been  appointed  to  consider  these  complaints  and 
to  enquire  into  the  Management  and  report,  so  that  if 
necessary  the  hands  of  the  Patrons  might  be  strength- 
ened in  defending  the  action.  The  report  enters  into 
the  question  at  considerable  length,  and  finds  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  complaint.  It  then  certifies 
what  is  known  with  regard  to  the  prosecutors  and 
each  of  them  separately  There  are  eight  of  them  in 
all.  James  Morrison,  the  leader  of  the  band,  and  the 
one  moneyed  man  of  the  eight,  is  also  the  only  one 
who  has  been  an  actual  trader.  He  is  said  to  be  pos> 
sessed  of  heritable  subjects  in  the  town,  and  is,  as  far 
as  the  Committee  know,  free  from  incumbrances, 
yielding  him  above  £20  yearly. 

As  to  the  second,  John  Dinlay— the  Committee 
know  of  no  Guild  Brother  in  Stirling  of  that  name. 

"  There  was  a  stranger  came  here  some  years  ago, 
who  boasted  of  his  opulence,  and  called  himself 
*  Ready  Money.'  He  got  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  Guild  Brethren,  and  applied  to  be  admitted  a 
Brother  under  the  name  of  John  Barronet,  and  in  a 
frolic  in  the  first  meeting  (and  a  very  thin  one  it  was) 
was  admitted  by  the  casting  vote,  contrary  to  the 
established  rules  of  the  Guildry,  for  his  Bill  of  Entry 
ought  to  have  lain  a  month,  as  his  admission  was  pro. 
tested  against.  He  soon  after  left  the  place,  and  was 
not  heard  of  for  years,  but  coming  back  and  complain- 
ing of  poverty,  got  a  weekly  allowance  from  the 
Hospital,  and  this  is  probably  the  John  Dinlay  of  the 
summons." 

"  The  seventh,"  it  goes  on  to  say,  "  is  Thomas 
Gilfillan,  entered  a  Guild  Brother  by  his  wife,  but  is 
non  compos  mentis,  said  to  be  got  from  a  fall  from  a 
horse,  and  though  an  object  of  charity  is  no  proper 
judge  of  what  he  is  about.  The  last  of  them,  John 
M'Killop,  is  much  in  the  same  state  as  to  capacity, 
and   both  of  them   seem   to   have  been    drawn    in 
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by    this    John     Dinlay     and     his     confederates, 
especially    James    Morrison,    who,   it    is  said,    has 
advanced  the  expenses  of  the  prosecution  hitherto." 
In  1771)  Sir  John  left  Stirling  for  good,  and  the 
scene    changes  to    the    royal    borough   of   Windsor, 
where  the  closing  years  of  his  life  were  spent.     **  At 
the   beginning  of   the  present  century,*'  writes  Mr 
Walford,  "  there  were  two  living  objects  of  curiosity 
at  Windsor  ;  the  one  was  the  good  old  farmer  King, 
George  III.,  who,  till  laid  aside  by  mental  and  bodily 
ailments,  used  to  walk  along  its  streets  and  converse 
on  the  Castle  Terrace  regularly,  to  the  great  delight 
of  his  subjects  ;  and  the  other  was  one  of  the  Military 
Knights,   or  as    they  were  then    called,   the    Poor 
Knights  of  Windsor,  a  certain  landless  and  almost 
penniless  baronet.  Sir  John  Dinely,  a  man  of  eccentric 
dress  and  mien,  who  had  found  in  the  Lower  Ward, 
through  those  who  had  known  him  in  better  days,  a 
refuge  from  the  storms  of  life.     Anchored  in  his  little 
two- roomed  house,  and  passing  rich  on  £60  a  year,  be 
was  the  better  able  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door, 
that  he  had  not  a  servant  or  even  a  charwoman  to 
wait  upon  him.     He  would  go  out  early  in  the  morn- 
ing after  carefully  locking  bis  door,  and  walk  down 
through  the  castle  gate  into  the  market  place,  whence 
he  would  return  laden  with  a  penny  roll,  a  pat  of 
butter,  a  small  bundle   of   iirewood,  and   possibly  a 
herring,  taking  care  to  return  to  his  rooms  and  dress 
in  time  for  the  service  in  St  George's  Chapel,  which 
the  pcor  knights  were  bound  to  attend,  by  the  statutes 
of  the  order  of  the  Garter.     No  sooner,  however,  was 
the  service  over  than  he  would  go  back  to  his  room, 
throw  off  the  blue  cloak  of  the  pensioner,  and  come 
out  attired  like  a  butterfly."     Whenever  Royalty  took 
its  walk  in  public,  or  the  sounds  of  military  music 
brought  together  the  fair  ladies  of  Windsor,  there 
appeared  Sir  John  Dinely,  radiant  in  embroidered  coat, 
silk- flowered  waistcoat,  the  tawdry  and  faded  nether 
garments    meeting    the    dirty  silk    stockings,   half- 
polished  shoes  adorned  with  silver  buckles  and  clasps, 
freshly  powdered  wig,  and  cocked  hat  with  tarnished 
edging  of  lace.  "  And  so  the  old  beau  stepped  proudly 
along  the  streets  and  terraces  of  Windsor  still  pur- 
suing  the   dream   of    his    life,    cherishing,    even    at 
fourscore,  the  expectation  of  marriage  with  a  lady  of 
property." 

But  the  end  came  at  last,  the  concluding  scene 
of  this  poor  pitiful  history.  One  morning  in  the 
year  1808,  Sir  John  Dinely  was  missed  from 
his  place  at  service  in  St  George*s  Chapel,  and 
on  inquiry  it  was  found  that  he  had  not  been  seen 


sallyiDf?  out  thut  day  m  asaal  to  bay  his  penny 
roll  and  farthing  candle;  His  door,  which  was 
fastened  inside,  was  burst  open,  bis  house  which 
he  had  never  allowed  a  creature  to  enter  was  found  to 
be  almost  destitute  of  furniture,  except  a  deal  table,  a 
couple  of  chairs,  and  a  pallet  bed.  His  sitting^  room 
was  strewn  with  type  from  a  printing  press  at  which 
he  set  up  and  worked  off  his  matrimonial  circulars. 
He  lay  in  the  inner  room  stretched  on  his  bed,  appar- 
ently in  a  dying  state.  He  lingered  only  a  few  days 
and  died — after  all  his  projects  and  efforts  matri- 
monial— a  bachelor,  and  with  him  died  the  baronetcy 
of  Dinely. 

I  have  to  express  my  indebtedness  to  Mr  Gralbraith, 
and  to  Mr  MacLuckie  for  allowing  access  to  the 
Tdwn  Council  and  Guildry  Records,  to  Bailie  Dal- 
rymple  and  Mr  Lucas,  solicitor,  Glasgow,  for  excerpts 
from  the  title  deeds  of  the  house  in  Broad  Street ; 
to  Mr  B.  B.  Morris  who  kindly  prepared  a  digest  of 
these  documents  ;  and  to  Mr  Edmund  Baker  for  the 
clever  sketch,  in  black  and  white,  from  which  the 
illustration  of  Sir  John  Dinely 's  house  is  reproduced. 


The  usual  mouthly  meeting  of  the  Society  was 
held  in  the  Committee  Room,  Y.M.C.A.  Institute,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  20th  Nov. — the  Rev.  Mr  Goldie, 
presiding.  The  minutes  of  October  meeting  having 
been  read  and  approved  of,  the  Cb airman  introduced 
ex-Councillor  Small  and  Mr  Gilbert  MaoDougall, 
who  respectively  submitted  papers  on  '*  Examples 
of  Mural  Decorations  in  Scottish  Houses  of  the  17th 
Century,'*  and  "  Notes  on  the  Conohology  of  Perth 
South  and  Clackmannan."  Mr  Small's  paper  was 
illustrated  by  coloured  drawings  of  examples  of 
mural  decorations  executed  in  distemper  on  the  old 
hall  of  Blairlogie  Castle  discovered  in  the  course  of 
recent  alterations  ;  of  similar  decorations  in  Colross 
Palace  ;  in  Daloross  Castle  near  Inverness  ;  the 
Bishop's  Palace,  Elgin  ;  at  Linlithgow  in  an  old 
house  of  1750  date  ;  in  Nunraw  House,  East-Lothian ; 
Pinkie  House,  Earlshall,  Collairaie  in  Fifeshire  ; 
tfnd  Stobhall,  Perthshire ;  Craigmillar  Castle ; 
Blphingstone  Tower ;  Balbegno  Castle,  and  in  the 
Antiquarian  Museum,  Edinburgh.  In  continuing 
his  record  of  the  land  and  water  shells  of  this  Vice 
County  —  Perth  South  and  Clackmannan  —  Mr' 
M*Dougall  reported  that  he  had  added  to  his  list  of 
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S8  ip<ci6a  reoordejl  mad  deioribed  »ft  the  Deeember 
nMefeidg  of  the  Society  In  1893—22  edditiooal  •peoiea, 
•peoimcDi  of  whioh  were  laid  od  the  teble  for 
ezamtnetioo.  In  ell,  a  total  of  60  ipeoies  have  been 
oolleoted  iritbin  the  Tioe^Coanty,  38  of  which  have 
already  patted  throogh  the  Recorder*!  handt  and 
fonnd  to  be  correct*  At  the  dote,  a  hearty  vote  of 
thankt  wat  patted  to  both  gentleneo  on  the  motion 
of  Mr  D.  B.  Morrit,  who  remarked  that  the  papers 
tnbmitted  on  Tnetday  night  folly  jattified  the  title 
Mh  of  the  Society — one  having  dealt  with  an 
Archaeological,  the  other  with  a  Natural  hittory 
tnbjeot.  Mr  Morrit  alto  moved  that  Mr  Small  be 
reqoetted  to  allow  hit  drawingt  of  the  deooratioot 
at  Blairlogie  Cattle  and  at  Galrott  Palace,  which 
were  locally  interttting,  to  be  reprodaoed  and 
pablithed  with  the  trantactiont,  Thit  Mr  Small 
kindly  tgreed  to  do.  A  vote  of  tiiankt  to  the 
Ohairman  oonclnded  the  bntinett.  Mr  John  Shearer, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Connoil,  wat  nn- 
animontly  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 


NOTICE  OP  EXAMPLES  OP  MURAL  DECORA- 
TIONS IN  OLD  SCOTTISH  HOUSES  OP 
THE  SEVENTBENTH  CENTURY, 

(Bt  Mb  J.  W.  Smalj.) 

Abont  a  conple  of  years  ago,  when  the  old  cattle  of 
Blairlogie,  in  our  neighbourhood,  was  undergoing  tome 
repairs,  the  old  roof  of  the  hall,  or  principal  room,  wat 
brought  to  light,  the  square  oaken  beams,  which  sop- 
ported  the  floor  above,  were  found  to  be  covered  on 
their  three  sides  with  paintings  of  various  designs  in 
distemper  color,  and  as  they  are  again  covered  up  with 
a  wooden  ceiliog,  I  thought  a  notice  of  them  would 
not  be  an  unwelcome  contribution  to  our  proceedings. 
The  beams  were  roughly  squared,  and  measured  less 
and  more,  about  six  inches  each  way,  and  the  three 
tidet  of  them  were  covered  with  distemper  paintings, 
in  six  designs  of  various  colorings. 

No  1  design  is  an  adoption  of  the  guilloche  orna- 
ment on  a  brown  ground,  the  ornament  is  outlined  in 
black,  the  circle  at  the  intersection  of  the  bands  are 
coloured  red,  while  the  bands  themselves  are  dotted 
with  spots  in  green,  and  in  each  of  the  spandrils  next 
the  outside  edges  of  the  beams  is  a  circular  dot  of  red. 

No  2  is  an  ornament  one  can  hardly  name  but  I 
would  venture  to  call  it  a  chain  pattern,  the  ground 
colour  of  this  is  white,  the  flat  oval  loops  of  the  chain 
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are  yellow  colour  with  a  oiroalar  white  lobe  banging  to 
each  Bide  ioride  the  loop,  the  loops  are  detached,  and 
are  attached  with  a  small  oblong  tie  in  white,  all 
tbeee  are  outlined  in  black. 

No.  3  design  is  also  on  a  white  ground,  and  the 
ornament  is  composed  of  a  repeat  of  two  fieur-de'lU 
in  yellow,  outlined  in  black  ;  the  space  between  the 
first  and  second  being  filled  up  with  a  half  of  an 
eight-leaved  star  in  blue,  and  three  small  circles  in 
yellow,  outlined  in  black  ;  the  space  between  the 
second  and  third  JUur-de-lis  being  occupied  by  six 
irregularly  placed  circles  in  red,  outlined  in  black. 

No.  4  design  is  a  conventional  treatment  of  the 
pear,  rather  elongated  specimens  of  this  fruit  run  up 
the  centre  of  beam  of  a  brown  colour  outlined,  and 
shaded  and  marked  in  black,  the  rest  of  the  beam  is 
coloured  in  blue,  with  black  lines  thereon  to  indicate 
leaves. 

No.  5.  This  design  is  the  most  elaborate  of  them 
all,  it  consists,  on  a  white  ground,  of  conventional 
representation  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  leaves  in  yellows 
and  blues,  all  outlined  in  black,  with  stems  repre- 
sented by  a  brown  colour.  There  is  no  repeat  of  the 
ornament,  these  forms  being  continued  in  various 
combinations  from  wall  to  wall,  and  finished  there 
with  a  white  band  and  a  brown  line  in  its  centre. 

No.  6.  This  design  is  a  repeat  design,  and  is 
repeated  every  fifteen  inches.  Bands  in  red,  with 
two  whitish  roundels  thereon,  outlined  in  black,  run 
across  beam  every  fifteen  inches  apart,  between  these 
stand  what  I  take  to  be  a  conventionalised  pot  and 
flowers  in  yellow,  blue,  and  green. 

The  same  pattern  does  net  come  next  each  other, 
but  all  arranged  so  as  to  give  you  the  impression  that 
all  are  different.  The  designs  have  without  doubt 
been  dene  with  the  hand,  not  stencilled  in  as  we  do 
now,  hence'their  quaintness  and  originality.  We  can- 
not get  from  mechanical  efforts  the  beauty  of  handwork. 
This  style  of  decoration  was  common  to  old  houses  of 
this  period,  and  although  we  do  not  have  very  many 
remains,  still,  we  have  some  left,  and  for  th^  sake  of 
comparison  we  will  notice  a  few.  In  the  old  burgh  of 
Oulross  in  the  building  called  the  palace,  of  a  similar 
date  to  Blairlogie,  we  have  a  '*  routh  "  of  old  decor* 
ations,  in  painted  beams,  and  ceilings,  and  walls.  The 
beams  of  ceilings  are  m  this  example  like  the  Blair- 
logie one  paint^  on  three  sides,  with  ceiling  between 
filled  up  with  paintings  in  one  case,  the  ornament- 
ation is  like  the  No.  5  of  Blairlogie,  but  with  more 
red  in  the  design,  in  another  case  the  beams  ave 
painted  in  red  with  a  white  guillocbe  ornament  up 
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centre,  aad  a  white  lice  on  eaoli  side.  One  of  the 
rooms  in  the  upper  floar  here  is  barrel-vaulted  in. 
wood,  and  covered  with  nine  squares  of  allegorical 
figures  and  landscape,  with  inscriptions  in  black 
letter,  one  of  the  latter  may  be  given  : — 

Althoagb  the  world  the  Verteons  still  despyse, 
Yet  up  aloft  in  spyte  of  them  they  ryse. 

The  walls  of  the  east  room,  east  building,  is  covered 
with  painting,  the  dado  is  formed  in  imitation  of  a 
curtain  hanging  on  the  wall,  above  is  a  series  of 
circles  about  fifteen  inches  diameter  placed 
diagonally  every  thirty  inches  apart  on  a  dii4)er  of 
hexagonal  stars  and  diamonds  in  various  colours,  the 
circles  being  filled  with  a  guillocheomament  elaborately 
encircled,  and  with  conventional  representation  of 
fruits  and  leaves  all  different.  The  west  room  of  this 
building  is  also  elaborately  painted,  the  dado  re- 
presents panelling  in  colour,  the  filling  in  above  being 
a  diaper  ornament  squares  and  circles  filled  in  with 
minute  ornamentation  in  white  on  coloured  grounds. 

We.  cite  another  example,  but  this  is  one  in  the  far 
north,  viz.,  Dalioross  Oastle,  near  Inverness,  here  the 
remains  of.  the  beams  of  hall  and  other  rooms  are  all 
decollated  on  their  three  sides,  in  the  same  way  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  two  preceding  examples.  We  have 
here  remains  of  a  frieze  running  round  a  room,  we 
have  also  remains  of  a  pillared  design  in  blue  on  walls 
of  hall  next  dais,  in  the  south  window  of  hall  here  we 
also  find  the  guilloche  a  favourite  ornament,  with 
flowers  and  fruit,  and  other  running  and  repeat 
ornamentation,  all  painted  in  white,  the  ornaments 
outlined  in  black  and  filled  in  with  colours  in  certain 
spaces.  Here  the  beams  of  hall  are  large  measuring 
eleven  inches  by  ten. 

In  the  Bishop's  Palace  at  Elgin,  an  old  building  of 
1577  date,  but  now  in  ruins  we  can  see  some  remains 
of  mural  decorations  on  the  walls  of  hall  in  black  and 
yellow. 

From  Linlithgow  comes  the  next  example  and  this 
is  from  an  old  house  of  1570  date,  but  now  demolished, 
the  beams  in  this  case  are  painted  blue,  with  the 
familiar  guilloche  ornament  painted  in  black,  while 
the  ceiling  between  the  beams  is  filled  up  with  shields 
bearing  the  arms  of  the  nobility  of  Scotland  at  that 
date,  -with  their  names  on  a  band  beneath  each. 
Another  ceiling  from  same  house  has  the  beams 
painiiBd  similar  to  this,  but  the  ceiling  spaces  have 
only  one  shield  and  arm  in  centre,  the  parts  on  each 
side  being  filled  up  with  renaissance  ornament  in 
various  colours. 
'.  There  is  another   very  good   ceiling  at  Nunraw 
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House,  East  LotbiaD«  where  the  beams  are  painted 
with  the  guillocbe  and  other  runniDg  ornament,  while 
the  space  between  is  like  the  Linlithgow  example, 
filled  in  with  renaissance  ornament,  shields  with  arms, 
figares  of  cupids,  animals,  &c.  We  have  another  ex- 
ample of  a  ceiling  from  Mary  of  Gaise's  Housei  Lawn* 
market,  Edinburgh,  now  pulled  down,  bat  a  record  of 
this  ceiling  was  kept  by  Mr  J.  M.  Dick  Peddie, 
architect,  Edinburgh,  and  by  his  kindness  I  ani  en- 
abled to  exhibit  his  drawing  of  it.  Here  the 
beams  were  painted  in  a  simitar  manner  to  these  al- 
ready mentioned,  the  guillocbe  forming  a  special 
feature  on  the  beams,  the  ceiling  between  being  filled 
up  with  foliated  ornamentation  and  introducing  birds, 
auimals,  &c.,  m  browns,  greens,  and  yellows,  and  all 
outlined  in  black. 

MacGibbon  and  Ross,  in  their  CastellAted  and 
Domestic  Architecture  of  Scotland,  says  at  page  435, 
vol.  II.,  referring  to  the  Culross  examples  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  : — "This  kind  of  decoration  was  not 
uncommon  at  the  time  both  in  form  and  colour.  Of 
the  coloured  decorations  there  are  good  examples  at 
Pinkie  House,  Earlshall,  OoUairnie,  and  Stobhall 
Chapel." 

Of  thode  at  Pinkie  House  picture  gallery  they  say  : 
— *'  It  has  a  curved  ceiling  of  timber  elaboratt-Iy 
painted  with  mythical  and  allegorical  subjects.  In 
the  centre  panel  are  the  Dunfermline  Arms  and  the 
initials  A.E.D ,  Alexander,  Earl  Dunfermline.  The 
painting  was  continued  down  the  walls,  but  was 
probably  removed  during  alteration  in  the  18th 
century. 

The  examples  at  Earl's  Hall  House,  near  Leucharo, 
in  Fife,  is  on  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  withdrawing 
room,  which  occupies  the  whole  length  of  the  house, 
and  is  situated  on  the  upper  floor.  The  decoration  is 
most  elaborate,  and  is  done  in  black  and  white.  The 
frieze  of  this  room  is  a  series  of  arches  with  mottoes 
and  wise  sayings  in  each,  the  roof  is  covered  with  a 
diaper  of  circles  and  squares  joined  together  with 
ornaments  of  the  period,  the  squares  and  circles 
carrying  representations  of  animals  and  coats  of  arms. 

Of  GoUairnie  Castle,  .Fifeshire,  MacGibbon  and 
Ross  say — "  The  second  and  third  floors  have  painted 
ceilings  emblazoned  with  arms  (a  list  of  which  occurs 
in  Swan's  History  of  Fife),  and  containing  inscrip- 
tions after  the  manner  of  the  ceilings  at  Earlsballt 
Pinkie  House,  and  other  places.  They  are  now  in  a 
very  neglected  state,  and  will  doubtless  soon  dis- 
appear." Let  us  hop3  some  one  has  secured  drawings 
of  these  before  they  go  into  oblivion.    Since  writiog 
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thifl  I  have  oome  acron  drawiof^  of  tbeae  ceilingB  by 
Mr  J.  M.  Dick  Peddie,  Sdiaborgb,  and  am  enabled 
by  bis  kindoess  to  ihow  them  here  to-night.  The 
beams  are  painted  as  we  have  seen  before,  and  the 
same  ornaments  introduced,  the  ceiling  between  car- 
t3ring  shields  and  arms,  with  ribbon  and  name  of 
owner  of  arms  underneath  each,  and  the  space  filled 
np  with  characteristic  foliage  of  the  16th  centnry,  not 
nnlike  in  form  the  foliaged  enrichments  ot  the  Edin- 
burgh ceiling. 

Of  the  example  from  Stobhall,  Perthshire,  the 
same  authors  say — "The  painted  ceiling  of  the 
chapel  is  most  interesting  and  beautifully  executed. 
The  ceiling  is  divided  by  four  cross  beams  into 
five  compartments.  These  compartments  contain 
each  two  subjects  of  figures  on  horseback. 
Beginning  at  the  end  next  the  door  the  subjects  re- 
presented are  '  Rex  Mauritunse '  (mounted  on  an 
elephant  and  having  three  Indian  attendants)  ; 
'  Prester  John/  *  Rex  Hunganse,  '  Impeator  treary, 
'Rex  Svevis,'  'Rex  Hispaniee,  'Rex  Magose  Bri- 
tanoise,' '  Rex  Polonise,* '  Imperator  Germanis,  '  Rex 
Galliae,'  and  the  Drummond  arms,  with  the  motto 
'  Gang  warily.'  Besides  the  above,  each  compart- 
ment comprises  three  foliated  ornamental  panel8|  and 
a  panel  at  each  end  containing  a  painting  of  an  ani- 
mal. The  ground  of  the  ceiling  is  white,  the  king's 
horses  and  figures  are  painted  in  natural  colours,  the 
horses  being  black,  brown,  and  grey.  The  panels 
have  yellow  borders,  separated  by  dark  lines.  The 
three  ornamental  panels  in  each  compartment  have  a 
green  centre  with  leaves,  roses,  &a,  outlined  in  a  red- 
dish chocolate  colour.  The  sides  of  the  beams  have 
mostly  green  grounds  and  white  ornaments.  The 
bead  moulding  is  coloured  with  blue  and  doll  red 
ornaments  alternately.  In  a  compartment  beneath  is 
painted  a  row  of  caltrops  (or  cheval-traps) — spiked 
balls  which  were  thrown  upon  the  ground  for  defence 
against  cavalry,  with  the  appropriate  motto  '  Gang 
warily.' " 

Various  other  examples  of  scraps  of  coloured  deco- 
ration occur.  At  Craigmillar  Castle,  near  Edinburgh, 
where  the  corbels  which  supported  the  beams  of  Hall 
are  decorated  with  a  star  and  drop  ornament  in  deep 
red,  while  the  soffet  of  the  east  window  of  Hall  has 
been  decorated  with  unicorns,  the  crest  of  the  Prestons 
of  Craigmillar. 

In  Elphingstone  Tower,  Midlothian,  a  few  lines 
and  colours  of  decoration  can  be  traced  in  the  S 
Window  of  Hall,  in  black  outline  on  a  white  ground, 
and,  also  on  the  ceiling  of  closet  of  the  same  Hall 
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there  ii  the  painted  repreaentfttion  of  »  Soote  thuitle» 
A  ooat  of  arms,  &c. 

In  Balbegno  Castle,  Kiocardineshire,  the  Hall  of 
whioh  U  vaulted  in  stone,  has  the .  compartments 
divided  by  the  groin  ribs,  tilled  with  rudely  .painted 
armorial  bearings  of  some  of  the  principal  families  in 
Scotland.  The  paintintr  is  still  legilale,  although  a 
good  deal  damaged.  We  have  also  preserved  in  the 
Antiquarian  Museum,  Edinburgh,  a  few  scraps  of 
coloured  wall  and  ceiling  deooration  ;  also,  a  scrap  of 
wall  deooration  in  the  Argyll  Tower  of  Edinburgh 
Castle. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  the  largest  examples  of 
painted  decoration  which  we  have  reviewed  are  at : — 
Culross  Palace  Buildings,  Dalcross  Castle  ;  whole 
ceiling  at — Blairlogie  Castle,  Linlithgow,  Nunraw 
House,  Edinburgh  (Aiary  of  Guise's  Palace) ;  Pinkie 
House,  Stobhall,  Earl's  Hall,  CoUsimie  ;  and  scraps 
at— Bishop  Palace,  Elgin  ;  Oraigmillar  Castle,  El- 
phingstone  Tower,  Balbegno  Castle,  Antiquarian 
Museum,  Edinburgh  ;  The  Castle,  Edinburgh. 

I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Culross  examples  some  means  should  be  taken  to 
preserve  these  for  the  nation.  I  am  glad  to  see  from 
the  building  papers  that  the  proprietor  of  Dalcross 
Castle  is  going  to  have  this  old  place  roofed  in,  it  is 
now  in  ruins.  The  painted  beams,  A;c,  of  this  old 
castle  were  all  copied  in  the  same  colour  and  sjsyle 
some  years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  a  record 
of  them  by  the  Chief  of  the  Clan  M'Intosb,  at  his 
seat,  Moy  Castle,  Invernesshire. 

I  have  no  doubt  there  are  other  examples  scattered 
throughout  our  land,  which  have  only  to  be  known  to 
be  *' noticed,"  by  this  and  other  kindred  societies, 
and  there  are  others  again  like  our  Blairlogie  ex- 
ample which  will  only  be  revealed  during  future 
alterations  ^n  the  buildings  where  they  now  are. 


SECOND   NOTE  ON  TBE  CONCHOLOGY  OF 
PERTH  (SOUTH)  AND  CLACKMANNAN. 

(6t  Mr  Gilbsrt  M'Dougall.) 

In  continuing  my  record  of  the  land  and  fresh- 
water  shells  of  this  vice  county,  I  will  say,  that  I 
have  not  had  time  to  travel  far  afield.  Therefore, 
any  short-coming  there  may  be  in  having  little  to 
record,  must  be  laid  down  to  the  want  of  time  and 
not  to  disinclination.  No  lochs  have  been  explored 
by  me,  neither  have  I  been  able  to  survey  any  old 
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OBstle  ruins  to  see  what  life  mig^ht  be  found  crawling 
there,  over  the  decaying  moss-clad  stones.  Nor  have 
I  roamed  in  the  summer  gloaming  over  an  extensive 
meadow,  after  a  gentle  shower,  to  note,  for  record, 
what  slimy  creatures  were  crossing  my  path.  Tet,  I 
have  been  able  to  add  a  few  more  species,  some  genera, 
and  two  families  to  ray  former  list.  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed  to  name  and  describe,  as  well  as  refer  to  the 
habitats  of  the  several  species  which  I  have  collected 
since  the  date  of  my  first  report. 

AQUATIC  SHELLS. 

Glass  I. — Malaeozoa  Slatobranehia.  Shell  a  bivalve. 
Order  I  — Lametttbranehiata.  Family  I. — SpJiaeridae, 
Shell  eqnivalve,  subglobose.  Sphacrium.  —  Shell 
nearly  equilateral,  mantle  with  two  prominent  con- 
tractile siphons.  S.  eotmeum  has  the  Lake  of 
Menteith  for  a  habitat.  I  have  also  found  one 
specimen  in  a  pool  at  the  edge  of  the  Teith  at 
Heathershot.  Pisidium.  —  Shell  inequilateral. 
Creature  with  one  biphon.  P.  fantinale  is  to  be  found 
in  a  swamp  between  Blair  Hill  and  Dumyat.  A 
beautihil  variety  of  P,  fontinale,  probably  V, 
Hendowana  was  collected  in  Pendreich  Loch.  All 
the  species  of  PUidium  have  now  been  collected 
except  nUidum.  There  are  some  authors  who  rank 
P.  fontirude  F.  cinerea  as  a  distinct  species.  All  the 
species,  however,  with  the  exception  of  roseum  have 
recorded  varieties  which  will  require  to  be  looked  for. 

Glass  IL — Malaeozoa  Oastropoda, — Shell  univalve 
or  none.  Order  I. — Peetinibranehiata.  Shell  spiral, 
external  operculated.  Family  III.  —  Valvatidae, 
Shell  conoid,  more  or  less  depressed  ;  month  circular  ; 
operculum  horny.  Valvata  piseinaliSt  shell  globular, 
whorls  five  to  six,  mouth  circular,  operculum  circular, 
grejrish-white,  length  ^  inch  This  shell  has  for  a 
habitat  .the  Lake  of  Menteith.  I  found  a  single 
specimen  in  a  pool  at  the  edge  of  the  Teith,  near 
Heathershot.  This  specimen  and  that  of  Sphaerium 
wmeum  were  found  in  the  same  pool.  Mitf he. there 
not  be  a  probability  of  these  two  shells  having  been 
carried  down  from  some  of  the  Lochs  in  the  upper 
reaches  when  the  river  was  in  flood.  If  so,  who  can 
tell  what  a  rich  harvest  there  may  be  in  store  for  the 
Gonchologist  who  will  explore  these  Highland  Lochs. 
Order  II. — Pidmonobranchiataf  shell  generally 
spiral,  but  sometimes  [Limaeidea)  rudimentary  and 
internal,  or  wanting.  Family  I.  —  Limnaeidae 
shell  spiral  or  hood -shaped  ;  mouth  without  teeth. 

Planorhia, — Shell,  orbicular,  flat,  coiled  nearly  in 
the  same  plane  ;  mouth  semi-circular ;  non -operculated 
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P,  aUnu, — Shell  finely  striated  loDgitudinally,  marked 
with  close  set  raised  circular  striae  ;  diameter  J  inch. 
I  collected  this  species  in  Pendreich  Loch.      It  was 
also  found  on  the  Lake  of  Menteith.    P.  parvus  {tyn, 
P,  gluber). — This  shell  is  more  convex  tb^n  albus ; 
whorls  five  to  six  ;  diameter  2  lines.      It  is   to  be 
found  in  the  Lake  of  Menteith.      Very  local.      P. 
vortex  — Shell,  very  flat,  whorls  six  to  eight ;  diameter 
g  inch.     Collected  in  a  ditch  on  the  south  side  of  the 
road  near  to  the  farm  houses,  Corn  ton.     P.  cantorttu, 
— Shell  nearly  flat  above  with  a  deep  concavity  in  the 
middle,  very  convex  below  ;  whorls  eight,  compressed. 
Diameter  l-5th  inch.      This  shell  is  to  be  found  in 
Pendreich  Loch.    Phyaa.  — Shell  spiral,  thin,  polished, 
sinistral,  non-operculatsd.      Physa  hipnorum, — Shell 
fusiform,    ^emi- transparent ;    whorls    six    to    seven, 
rounded  ;  spire  acute.      Length  i  to  |  inch.      It  was 
collected  from  the  same  ditch  as  Planorhis  vortex, 
P.  fontinalia. — Shell  oval,  semi-transparent ;  whorls 
four  to  five,  tumid  ;  spire  shorter  and  not  so  acute  as 
P»  hipnorum  ;  length  }  inch.      It  has  the  Lake  of 
Menteith  as  a  habitat.      Limnaea. — Shell  oval,  thin, 
translucent,    mouth    oblong,    non-operculated.      L. 
peregra, — A  variety  of  this  approaching  to  L  auri- 
euiaria  is  to  be  found  in  the  pond  at  Ivy  Lodge, 
Bridge  of  Allan.      L,  p,v,  albinos  has  been  gathered 
in  the  Lake  of  Menteith. 

TERRESTBIAL. 

Family  II. — Limacidae, — Shell  placed  under  the 
mantle,  granular  or  shield  like.  Arion. — Shell  con- 
sisting of  calcareous  granules.  A.  ater  v, 
p^Ueseens,  is  of  a  dirty  white.  One 
specimen  was  found  last  summer  on  the  railway 
bank  opposite  my  own  house.  A.  hortensis  is  to  be 
found  everywhere.  This  is  the  small  black  slug  with 
yellow  foot  often  so  abundant  that  it  is  a  pest  in  our 
gardens.  It  is  slow  in  its  movements  in  comparison 
to  Lvmax  agrestiSf  nevertheless,  it  is  as  inveterate  a 
feeder  on  all  choice  flowers  and  vegetables  as  the 
LimaxiB.  ^mo^ia —Shell,  oval  or  elliptical.  A, 
Marginata  (syn.  eamUa).  One  specimen  was  found 
on  Incfamahome,  Lake  of  Menteith.  I  have  collected 
several  specimens  about  the  hedge  roots  in  my  own 
garden,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  North  British 
Railway  between  the  Forth  and  Oraigmill. 

Family  IV.-— Helicidae.  Shell  spirM,  Suoeinea. 
— Shell  oval  or  oblong,  thin  transparent. 
S,  degans  has  been  collected  along  the  edges  of  the 
various  streams  in  Gornton,  and  in  the  marsh  on  ^e 
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west  side  of  the  railway  near  to  Leoropt  bum,  where 
it  was  feeding  on  horse  mannre.    It  is  Dot  very 
plentifal.    Zonite^. — Shell  orbicular,  depressed.     Z. 
rctdiattdus  was  gathered  near  to  Pendreich  Loch  and 
on  the  Abbey  Craig.    Not  a  very  common  species. 
Z.  nitidui  is  a  marsh-loving  species    A  few  specimens 
have  been  gathered  about  the  ditches  in  Gomton. 
ffdiz. — Shell  globular,  turreted,  convex,  or  flattened. 
JET.  aeuUata  is  a  very  small  shell.    Height,  3-25ths 
inch.     It  is  frequently  met  with  among  the  small 
stones  on  the  front  of  the    Abbey    Craig  ;    some 
specimens  were  also  found  amnnfir  the  debris  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  west  of  Blair  Lo((ie.    B,  rufueeni  is 
to  be  found  about  the  hedges  at  Comton,  also  on  the 
Abbey  Craig  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  west  of  Blair- 
logic.     This  shell  is  depressed,  subconic,  generally 
with  a  white  band  at  the  periphery.     Height,  6-25th 
inch,    ff,  eoncinna, — This  shell  resembles  ff.  hispidat 
but  larger,  and  is  now  generally  considered  to  be  but 
a  variety  of  it.    Found  about  the  hedge-banks  in 
Comton  and  on  th^  Abbey  Craig      ff,  pulcheUa  is  a 
small  white  shell,  sub-depressed  ;  whorls,  three  and 
a-half.     Height,  2-50ths  inch.    A  few  specimens  of 
it  were  collected  high  up  among  the  boulders  on  the 
Abbey  Craig.    But  the  greatest  number  were  col- 
lected from  underneath  stones  at  the  top  of  the  field 
west  of  Blairlogie  Castle.      This  place  is  another 
habitat    for   ff.    arbiutoruni.      This    species    have 
been   found    by  me    in   various  places,   underneath 
stones,  at  the  side  of  dykes,   between  Sberiffmuir 
Road  and  the    glen  at  Blairlogie.      Pupa  — Shell 
cylindrical  or  oblong,   with   many  narrow  whorls. 
P,  umbilieata  v.  albmosi  whitish.     A  few  specimens 
were  gathered  on  the  front  of  Abbey  Craig.  Vertigo, — 
Shell  dextral  or  sinistral,    sub -cylindrical ;    mouth 
more  or  less  angular,  generally  toothed  internally. 
V  mbitriata, — Shell  dextral ;  whorls  feur  and  a-half  ; 
mouth  sub-pyriform,  with  six  teeth.     Height  2-25ths 
inch.      This  species  has  been  found  sparsely  on  the 
front  of  the  Abbey  Craig  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
west  of  Blairlogie,  underneath  and  adhering  to  stones. 
V.  pygmaea.-^8he\l  dextral,  ovate,  somewhat  cylindri- 
cal ;  whorls  four  and  a-half  to  five ;  mouth  semi -oval 
with  four  to  five  teeth.     Height  1-lOth  inch.      This 
shell  also  was  found  on  the  Abbey  Craig.    V.  ptuiUa 
— Shell  sinistral ;  whorls  four  and  a*half  to  five  ; 
mouth  sub-quadrate,  with  six  or  seven  teeth.    Height 
2-25ths  inch.     It  is  very  abundant  on  some  parts  of 
the  Abbey  Craig.     A  few  specimens  were  found  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  west  of  Blairlogie.    These  vertiffOi 
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are  often  foand  in  the  oompany  of  PufM,  to  wbiob 
they  have  a  resemblance,  but  they  are  more  minute. 

Family  V. — Carychiidae  Shell  spiral;  mouth  oval, 
denticulated.  Oiiryehium  minimum, — Shell  white, 
oblooff,  whorls  five  to  five  and  a-half ;  mouth  ear- 
shaped,  with  three  denticles.  Height  (th  loch.  A 
pretty  shell,  which  appears  to  be  guuenlly  diffused. 
I  have  found  it  among  stones,  at  the  roots  of  grass, 
and  among  decaying  leaves,  on  the  Abbey  Oraig,  and 
in  several  places  on  the  railway  near  my  own  house. 

For  those  shells  found  in  the  Lake  of  Menteith  I 
am  indebted  to  Mr  M'Lellan,  and,  I  believe,  he  has 
enlisted  into  the  service  one  who  is  living  there  and 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  district.  I  trust  that  he 
will  be  able  not  only  to  find  leisure  to  search  the 
beautiful  lake  near  his  dwelling,  but  also  the  four 
lochs  on  the  uppear  reaches  of  the  Forth,  and  after 
doing  so,  that  he  will  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  us  a 
paper  on  his  finds  in  the  several  lochs. 

In  my  former  paper  read  at  the  December  meeting, 
1892,  Helix  pygmaea  and  ff  rupestrig  were  men- 
tioned as  having  been  found.  Upon  further  examin- 
ation, what  was  thought  to  be  IT.  pygmciea  proved  to 
be  the  young  of  Pupa  umMeHatat  «nd  H,  rupestrit  to 
be  Zonites  fulvut.  That  reduces  my  former  record  to 
88  species  Since  that  date,  as  I  have  stated,  I  have 
added  to  this  list  the  21  species  (if  we  count  Hdix 
eoncinna  a  species)  which  I  have  just  described.  So 
that  I  have  now  to  report,  subject  to  revision  by  the 
Recorders,  a  total  of  59  species  collected  within  the 
Perth — South,  and  Clackmannan  Vice-county.  I 
may,  however,  state  that  88  species  have  already 
passed  through  the  Recorder's  hands  and  been  found 
to  be  correct. 


The  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the  Y.M.O.A, 
Rooms,  A.llan  Park,  on  Tuesday,  18th  December. 
Mr  James  Todd  presiding.  The  minute  of  psevious 
meeting  having  been  read  and  sustained,  Mr  J.  8. 
Fleming  read  a  paper  entitled,  "Notes  on  Firbory 
Fort,  &C.,  Aran  Isles,  Galway,"  illustrated  by  a 
number  of  beautiful  water  colour  drawings. .  There- 
after Mr  David  6.  Morris  read  a  paper  on  "The 
Greology  of  Antrim.*'  Votes  of  thanks  were  accorded 
to  both  essayists. 
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TBB  atSOLOGY  OP  ANTRIM, 


Bt  David  B.  Morris. 

The  following  Are  some  nolee  taken  daring  a  boli- 
di^y  spent  in  the  north  of  Ireland  in  the  sammer  of 
1802.  My  purpose  in  placing  them  before  you  now 
is  to  fill  up  a  gap  in  the  syllabus.  I  trust,  however, 
that  they  will  be  found  interesting!  as  in  some 
respects  the  geology  of  Antrim  presents  features 
similar  to  those  of  our  own  district,  while  in  other 
respects,  comparison  and  contrast  may  be  made. 
The  surface  of  the  county  of  Antrim  is  undulating 
and  not  of  great  elevation  except  at  the  headwaters 
of  the  famous  Glens  of  Antrim,  where  a  considerable 
heiffht  is  reached,  and  in  the  summit  of  Knocklayd 
which  attains  an  elevation  of  1695  feet.  The  sea 
coast  is  bold  and  striking,  rising  at  places  into  magni- 
ficent cliffs.  The  geological  structure  of  the  district, 
though  complex  in  detail,  is  simple  in  its  general 
nature.  It  is  essentially  a  volcanic  region,  indeed  one 
of  the  most  noticeable  volcanic  regions  of  the  British 
Isles.  The  surface  of  the  county  consists  almost 
entirely  of  great  sheets  of  basalt,  in  other  words,  of 
ancient  lava  flows,  which  overlie  a  variety  of  other 
rooks.  The  volcanic  rocks  terminate  at  the  sea  in  a 
line  of  bold  cliffs,  at  intervals  rising  icto  magnificent 
headlands,  as  at  Fair  Head  and  near  the  Giant's 
Causeway.  .Round  the  shore  the  underlying  rooks 
are  exposed,  and  it  is  the  conjunction  of  these  different 
beds  of  rock  and  the  fantastic  structure  at  places  dis- 
played by  the  basalt,  that  make  the  scenery  of  the 
Antrim  coast  so  attractive,  and  indeed  in  some  res- 
pects unique.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there 
are  now  no  cones  or  craters  in  existence  marking  the 
centres  of  former  volcanic  activity.  These  have  long 
since  disappeared  under  the  influence  of  denudation  : 
-^they  could  not  survive  the  Ice  Age.  The  voloanic 
phenomona  exhibited  are  extensive  sheets  of  lava, 
beds  of  ash,  the  stumps  and  necks  of  ancient  vents, 
and  numerous  trap  dykes.  The  volcanic  beds  of 
Antrim  are  probably  of  the  same  age  as  those  of  Mull 
and  Skye.  To  the  most  superficial  observer  the 
similarity  of  the  scenery  of  Antrim  with  that  of  the 
islands  named  must  be  apparent,  It  is  probable, 
•however,  that  though  contemporary,  the  lavas  of 
Antrim  were  never  physically  connected  with  those  of 
the  West  of  Scotland  ("Volcanoes,"  by  Edward  Hull, 
page  155.)  The  island  of  Rathlin  lying  about  5  miles 
off  the  coast  of  Antrim  is  of  similar  structure  to  the 
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mftittland,    Md    it   i«    idmcMt    eertaio    tbut    thd 
land   turfaoe  at  oae   time  utretched   continaoady 
over     the     interVeniDg     space.       Walkings     along 
the    ooast    ffom    the    fashionable    towd    of   Port- 
rush    eastwards    to    Dunluce    Castle,    one    cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  by  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the 
oliff  which  rises  steeply  above  the  sands.     The  uppeif 
part  is  a  solid  layer  of  basalt,  as  black  as  coal,  while 
underneath,  the  cliffs  are  formed  of  a  pare  white 
species  of  limestone,  known  as  chalk.     Not  only  is 
there  a  contrast  in  colour  \  the  basalt  is  as  hard  a 
rook  as  can  be  found,  while  the  chalk  is  soft  and 
yields  readily  to  the  action  of  the  waves.    It  i«  every- 
where hollowed  into  caves  and  arches,  known  by  such 
names  as  the  Piper's  arch  or  Ladies'  Wishing  arch, 
while  stalks  of  fantastic  form  attest  the  violence  nf 
the  waves  and  the  softness  of  the  chalk.    The  '*  Four 
Sugar  Loaves  "  are  so  named  from  their  shape  and 
white  colour,  and  the  name  is  more  truly  descriptive 
than  such  names  usually  are.    The  chalk  is  full  of 
flint  in  nodules  and  masses,  usually  dark  gray  in 
colour,   but  sometimes   yellow  or   brown.      As   the 
chalit  is  worn  by  the  sea,  the  flints  fall  out  and  f^trew 
the  beach  at  places  in  great  quantities.    At  other 
places  the  beach  is  covered  with  rounded  water- worn 
pebbles  of  chalk,  and  as  they  are  of  a  whiteness  absnl- 
utely  pure,   when   Wet  by  the  receding  tide,   they 
glisten    in   the  sun    with   dazzling    brilliancy.    An 
examination  of  the  junction  of  the  basalt  and  the 
chalk  shows  that  the  surface  of  the  latter  was  highly 
eroded  when  the  molten  lava  was  poured  over  it.    It 
bears  the  marks  of  great  denudation.    In  hollows 
between  the  basalt  and  the  chalk,  there  occur  irreg- 
ular beds  of  flint  gravel  and  red  ochre.    These  are 
the  remains  of  the  pre-existing  beds  of  which  the 
chalk  has  been  worn  away,  while  the  hard  flints  have 
remained.    Further  evidence  of  this  pre-volcanio  de- 
nudation is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  at  places  the 
chalk  is  absent  and  the  volcanic  rocks  overlie  other 
beds  older  in  date.    The  chalk  is  of  the  Cretaceous 
formation.    A  short  distance  west  of  Pertrush,  there 
may  be  seen  several  dark  rib-like  masses  showing 
through  the  sand  of  the  sea  shore,  and  passing  thence 
under  the  blown  sand  of  the  dunes.     On  examination 
they  are  seen  to  be  beds  of  black  laminated  clay, 
soft  and  brittle,  of  the  consistency  of  cheese.    These 
belong  to  the  Rhaetic  beds  of  the  Triassic  formation. 
Again  at  Red  Bay  near  Cushendall,  a  bed  of  rock  of  a 
bright  red  colour  appears  in  the  sea  cliff,  and  indeed 
gives  itis  name  to  the  bay.    This  is  the  New  Red 
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BMiditone  or  Trias,  the  depopit  immediately  older 
than  the  Rhaetio.  Both  are  older  than  the  Cre- 
taoeoQB  beds,  which  at  these  places  have  been  all 
worn  away  previous  to  the  outpouring  of  the  volcanic 
rocks.  The  bard  crust  of  basalt  overlying  these 
softer  rocks  has  of  course  protected  them  from  subse- 
quent  denudation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  but 
for  the  volcanic  cap,  the  soft  rocks  would  all  have 
disappeared  long  ago,  and  iu  fact  there  would  have 
been  no  Antrim.  We  have  several  instances  of  the 
same  thing  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood.  The 
dolerites  of  Stirling  Castle  Rock,  the  Abbey  Craig, 
and  Polmaise  and  Sauchie  cliffs  overlie  softer  rocks  of 
Carboniferous  age,  and  have  protected  them  from  the 
denudation  which  has  obliterated  the  surrounding 
unprotected  strata.  The  difference  between  these 
volcanic  rocks  and  the  volcanic  rocks  of  Antrim 
is  this  The  Scottish  beds  are  intrusive,  that 
is,  they  have  been  thrust  in  between  older 
sedimentary  strata  without  ever  coming  to  the 
surface  at  all.  The  Antrim  lavas  are  interbedded, 
that  is,  they  have  poured  out  of  the  volcanic  vents 
and  flowed  over  the  then  existing  land  surface.  Good 
sections  of  the  volcanic  beds  may  be  seen  at  many 
places  round  the  Antrim  coast,  but  one  as 
good  as  any  and  at  the  same  time  better 
known  and  more  readily  accessible  than  most,  is  that 
of  the  semicircular  cliff  behind  the  Giant's  Causeway. 
There  the  section  is  from  300  to  400  feet  in  depth  and 
is  seen  to  consist  of  numerous  layers  of  columnar 
basalt,  separated  from  each  other  by  thin  bands  of  ash 
and  decomposed  lava,  reddish  and  yellow  in  colour. 
These  alternate  beds  are  very  distinct,  and  mark 
deatly  the  successive  lava  flows.  It  is  notice- 
able that  the  beds  differ  from  each  other 
in  the  length,  thickness,  and  form  of  the 
basaltic  columns  Tt  is  evident  then  that  the 
period  of  volcanic  activity  must  have  been  very 
prolonged  with  quiet  intermediate  stages.  The  total 
present  greatest  thickness  of  volcanic,  rock  in  Antrim 
has  been  estimated  at  1000  feet  (Edward  Hull  on 
"  Volcanoes  "  page  167,)  and  that  must  only  be  a 
fraction  of  the  original  depth.  How  much  has 
been  worn  away  we  cannot  tell.  The  author 
just  mentioned  is  of  opinion  that  the  entire 
volcanic  period  ranged  from  the  close  of  the 
Eocene  to  that  of  the  Miocene  period,  and  that 
far  the  greater  mass  of  the  volcanic  rocks  is  re- 
ferable to  the  latter  epoch  (op.  cit,  page  156.)  The 
nearest  approach  which  we  have  in  our  own  district 
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to      this      large       mass     of       voloanic       rocks 
18       in       the       much       more       ancieot       lava 
flows      of       the     Touch      and      Fmtry      Hills. 
Looking  at  that  range  from  the  slope  of  Ben  Lomond, 
we  see  a  series  of  beds  of  volcanic  rocks  piled  above 
each  other  in  successive  steps.    Indeed,  the  name 
'*trap*'  which  is  applied  to  sach  rocks  is  derived 
from  a  Gothic  root  word,  meaning  a  stair,  owing  to 
this  very  characteristic.     The  top  of  the  ridse  is 
succeeded  by  a  smooth  undulating  plateau.     These 
are  the  characteristics  of  Antrim  scenery,  and    if 
we  could  imagine  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  flowing 
where  the  Curse  of  Stirling  is,  and  washing  the  base 
of  the  cliff,  we  should  have  a  very  good  representation 
of  the  volcanic  region  of  the  north  of  Ireland.    The 
feature  of  the  scenery  of  Antrim  which  excites  the 
greatest  amount  of  popular  notice  is  the  Giant's 
Causeway.     It  is  a  wonderful  place,  and  there  are 
certain  details  connected  with  its  structure  about 
which  geologists  have  differed  considerably.    At  the 
same  time  the  popular  notions  entertained  about  the 
difBculty  of  accounting  for  the  causeway,  fostered  by 
guides,  hotel-keepers  and  guide-book  writers,  are  very 
tar  from  the  truth.     The  Giant's  Causeway  is  simply 
A   very  perfect  example  of  a  natural  phenomenon 
which  may  be  seen  in  almost  any  old  volcanic  region, 
and  of  vWbich  there  are  fairly  good  examples  at  our 
own  doors.    By  the  laws  of  physics,  a  heated  body 
when  cooling  contracts.    Lava  when  so  contracting 
assumes  the  form  of  a  succession  of  pillars,  broken  by 
cross  joints.    The  natural   form  assumed  by  such 
pillars  is  six-sided,  in  the  same  way  as  a  drop  of 
candle   grease  falling  into    cold  water  assumes    a 
hexagonal  form  ;   facta  which  can  be  explained  by 
physical  reasons.    The  normal  basaltic  pillar  is  there- 
fore six-sided.    The  Giant's  Causeway  is  a  mass  of 
these  pillars,  standing  nearly  vertically,  running  out 
into  the  sea  as  a  kind  of  reef.      The  pillars  are 
very  perfect  in  form.     Most  are  six-sided,  many  five 
and   seven  ;    of   nine-sided  columns  there  are  said 
to  be  only  three  and  of  eight-sided  and  three-sided, 
one  each.      The  pillars  are  divided  into  sections  by 
horizontal  cracks.     These  are  curved  so  that  the  joint 
is  a  ball  and  socket.     Sometimes  the  convex  and  some- 
times the  concave  side  is  uppermost.    At  some  places 
but  seldom,  the  tenon  and  mortise  form  of  joint  may 
be  seen,  the  columns  being  joined  by  a  piece  let  down 
at  the  comers.      The  causeway  pillars  average  about 
21  inches  in  diameter.    At  some  places  the  average  is 
smaller  than  at  others,  bat  none  are  much  larger  or 
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much  smAller  than  the  size  named.     A  fantastic  group 
of  basaltic  pillars,  near  the  top  of  the  cliff  to  the  east 
of  the  causeway,  standing  out  detached  from  the  mass 
of  rock  behind,  is  known  as  the  **  Chimneys  "  from 
their  striking  resemblance  to  the  chimneys  of  a  house 
when  seen  from  the  deck  of  a  passing  vessel.    A  very 
good  example  of  columnar  structure  may  be  seen  in  a 
wayside  quarry  some  miles  from  the  causeway  on  the 
road  to  Ballycastle.    In  the  Stirling  Castle  Rock,  the 
columnar  structure  of  the  dolerite  can  be  well  seen 
from  the  High  Walk,  under  the  Powder  Magazine. 
The  pillars  are  much  larger  than  those  at  the  causeway 
and  though  somewhat  irregular  are  mostly  hexagonal 
in  form.  Both  forms  of  joint,  ball  and  socket  and  tenon 
and  mortise  can  be  well  seen  in  the  Castle  Bock.     An 
artificial  interest  is  given  to  the  Giant's  Causeway  by 
the  mythical  stories  of  giants,  etc.,  which  are  told 
about  it,  and  by  the  names  which  are  given  to  every 
fantastically  shaped  bit  of  rock.    We  have  for  example 
the  Giant's  Gateway,  the  Giant's  Loom,  the  Giant's 
Organ  and  the  Giant's  Grandmother  ;  and  the  Irish 
guides  are  very  fond  of  telling  wonderful  stories  to 
account  for   these  structures.       A  number    of   old 
volcanic  necks  are  to  be  found  in  the  county.     One  is 
near  Dunluce  Castle.    Another  is  at  Carrick-A-Bede, 
a    rocky    islet    standing    off    the    coast,    between 
<the  Giant's  Causeway  and  Ballycastle,  to  which  the 
only  access  is  by  an  exceedingly  dangerous  looking 
rope  bridge,  swung  from  the  top  of  one  cliff  to  the 
other.     The    bridge    is    freely    used   by  fishermen. 
Antrim  is  traversed  by  a  series  of  trap  dykes,  indica- 
tions  of  volcanic  activity  later  in  date  than  that  which 
-caused  the  extensive  lava  flows.      These  dykes  cut 
right  through  the  basalt  beds,  and  run,    as   dykes 
usually  do,   in  nearly  parallel  lines,   in   this    case, 
north-west  and  south-east     The  trap  dykes  of  central 
Scotland  run  nearly  due  east  and  west.     I  bad  not 
time    during    my    stay   in    Antrim    to    make    any 
detailed  search  for  traces  of  glaciation.    Extensive 
beds  of  boulder  clay  were,  however,  to  be  observed 
on  the  higher  elevations.    In  Glenariff  and  at  Red 
Bay,  a  very  noticeable  bed  of  red  boulder  clay  occurs, 
partaking    in    this    instance,    as    the    boulder  clay 
always  does,  of  the  colour  of  the  rock  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, from  which  it  has  been  derived. 

Evidences  of  change  of  the  level  of  the  land  surface 
are  very  distinct.  AH  round  the  coast,  at  intervals, 
where  not  worn  away  by  the  sea,  there  is  the  flat 
selvage  of  the  25  feet  raised  beach,  behind  which  the 
cliff  is  in  waoy  places  p9f  f<9rft^  by  a  .line  of  oavM. 
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Tbe  high  r6ad  betweeA  Oashendall  ftnd  Lame  passes 
nnder  two  old  arches  worn  by  the  sea,  one  near  the 
former  and  the  other  near  the  latter.  A  more 
ancient  ocean  level,  the  50  feeb,  is  to  be  traced  in  a 
line  of  caves  round  the  foot  of  Glenariff  higher  up  the 
*  diff  than  those  just  mentioned,  and  situated  a  oov-. 
siderable  distance  from  tbe  sea*  The  ruins  of  Red 
Bay  Castle  stand  on  the  summit  of  a  cliff,  which  is 
hollowed  to  a  considerable  depth  by  caves  at  these 
two  different  levels,  and  both  sets  of  caves  seem  to 
have  been  utilized  by  the  occupants  of 
the  castle  for  purposes  nf  storage  and  defence. 
The  city  of  Belfast  is  built  on  the  lower  level 
raised  beach,  and  the  old  coast  line  can  be 
be  traced  in  the  Ormeau  Public  Park  on  the  south  of 
the  Laggan  River,  and  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  to 
the  borth  of  the  river.  The  town  is  built  on  a  former 
extension  of  the  bed  of  Belfast  Lough.  The  inlet  6£ 
Lame  Harbour  is  a  long,  shallow,  almost  land-locked 
sheet  of  sea  water,  reminding  one  of  what  the  upper 
waters  of  the  old  estuary  of  the  Forth  would  look 
like  before  the  last  change  of  sea  level  in  Scotland 
converted  it  into  the  barse  of  Stirling.  Very  exten- 
sive stretches  of  blown  sand  occur  at  places  round  the 
Antrim  coast,  the  sand  dunes  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Portrush,  being  a  marked  feature  in  the  scenery. 

No  account  of  Antrim  would  be  complete  without 
some  reference  to  its  famous  **  Glynns,"  or  Olens. 
The  best  known  are  Glenariff,  Glen  Dun,  and  Glen 
An.  These  are  beautiful  well  wooded  glens  descend- 
ing steeply  from  the  plateau  to  the  sea,  and  combin- 
ing at  many  points  the  attractions  of  sylvan  sopnery, 
with  a  wide  outlook  over  the  Irish  Sea.  Tbe  streams 
are  full  and  abound  in  waterfalls,  those  in  Glenariff 
being  particularly  fine.  The  enterprise  of  the 
Northern  Counties  Railway  Co.  has  been  the  means 
of  providing  the  visitor  with  a  series  of  paths,  by 
which  he  may  descend  with  safety  into  the  ravine  of 
Glenariff  and  enjoy  the  many  fine  views  of  the  stream 
and  falls  to  advantasfe.  These  glens  are  similar  in 
type  to  most  of  the  minor  glens  of  Scotland.  There 
is  the  wide  hollow  between  the  hills — the  result  of 
ice  action  during  the  glacial  age — and  in  the  middle 
of  the  hollow,  the  steep  narrow  ravine  caused  by  the 
subsequent  erosion  of  the  stream. 

Antrim  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  tract  of 
country,  and  one  that  well  repays  a  visit,  if  only  to 
▼iew  its  magnificent  and  varied  scenery.  It  adds, 
however,  to  our  interest  and  enjoyment,  and  serves  to 
deepen  our  impressions  of  the  many  charming  land- 
scapes of  the  district,  if  we  have  some  knowledge  of 
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the  gvdlogioAl  oftOMB  on  wbieh  laob    divenily  of 
aoenery  depends. 


NOTES   ON   THE  PIRBOLG   FORTS,   «fctf.,   OF- 
ARAN  ISLES,  QALWAY. 

Bt  J.  S.  Flbmino. 

The  Aran  Isles,  three  in  number,  lie  in  the  Atlantic, 
bntside  of  and  form  a  breakwater  to  Galway  bay,  and 
are  distant  from  the  town  of  Galway  about  27  mles 
They  are  named  "  Inishmore,"  about  7  miles  longand 
2  broad ;  "  Inishman,"  about  8  miles,  and  '*  Inish  eer,** 
the    smallest      In    1581     they    were    respectively 
called     Arrynm^rt,    InnUhmine,    and    Jnniikerye, 
They    are    formed    of    the     carboniferous     lime- 
stone of  GMway  bay.      InUhmore,  the  highest  as 
well  as  largest,  has  diflfs  of  250  feet  high  towards  its 
west  side,  with  a  sheer  descent  to  the  Atlantic,  and 
upon  which  an  abandoned  lighthouse  stands  out  con- 
spicuously as  a  day  landmark  to  vessels ;  but  the 
lifllht  itself  has  been  transferred  to  an  adjoining  rock 
island,  more  in  the  American  Liners*  track.     The 
islands  were  anciently  the  seat  of  important  ecclesi- 
astical learning,  containing  20  churches  or  monas- 
teries, besides  numerous  cells,  and  beehive  stone  huts  of 
monks  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.    The  forts 
of  the  early  or  Belgic  period,  built  of  uncemented 
stones,  and  of  which  there  are  nine,  D-un  Aengut 
or     Aenguia     being     the    largest    but     not     the 
most    perfect,     still     form,     with    their    builders, 
interesting   objects    of  discussion  with  antiquaries. 
It  is  said  the  architecture  of  a  people  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  their  history,  it  is  the  eternal  and 
enduring  form  of  their  public  life,  knowledge,  and 
social  progress,  the  influence  of  climates  and  public 
institutions  was  particularly  in  the  productions  of 
architecture.   This  fort  is  alleged  to  have  been  erected 
in  the  first  year  of  Christ,  and  previous  to  Caesar's 
invasion  of  England  and  Scotland.    The  present  in- 
habitants, descendants  of  the  Celtic  or  Belgiea,  are 
allowed  to  be  a  hardy,  industrious  race.    They  retain 
some  of  the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  wearing  the 
raw  hide  footgear,  or  ravdvnSt  of  the  Shetlaoders,  and 
using  in  their  fishing  the  wicker  hide-covered  coracle, 
but  now  covered  with  canvas,  which  are  managed  by 
two  men  with  four  oars,  and  with  which  they  go  well  out 
to  sea.    They  are  much  more  clean  and  better  clothed 
and  eduoated  than   their  fellow-countrymen  on  the 
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adjoininfif  mainland,  and  oounted  more  sober  and 
honest,  and  seem  very  intelligent ;  and,  in  fine,  it  is 
said  tbey  have  all  the  virtues  and  as  little  as  human- 
ity will  permit,  of  the  sins  of  the  Irish  race.  Dr 
P«<r{e gives  them  an  exceptional  character: — "Col- 
lectively, they  are  a  brave  and  hardy  race,  industrious 
and  enterprising,  as  is  sufficiently  evinced  not  only  by 
the  daily  increasing  number  of  their  fishing  vessels, 
the  barren  rocks  which  they  are  covering  with  soil 
and  making  productive,  but  still  more  by  the  frequ- 
ency of  their  emigration  from  their  beloved  country 
and  friends,  to  a  distant  wilderness,  led  solely  by  the 
hope  that  their  indefatigable  labour  may  be  employed 
there  to  the  greater  ultimate  benefit  of  their  families. 
They  are  simple  and  innocent,  but  also  intelligent  and 
thoughtful.  Lying  and  drinking,  the  sins  considered 
to  appertain  to  the  Irish  character,  form  at  least  no 
part  of  it  in  Aran,  for  happily  their  common  poverty 
holds  out  less  temptatien  to  the  one,  or  opportunity 
for  the  other.  Tbey  never  swear,  and  they  have  a 
high  sense  of  decency  and  propriety,  honour  and 
justice.  In  appearance,  tbey  are  healthy,  comely,  and 
prepossessing ;  in  their  dress,  with  few  exceptions, 
clean  and  comfortable  ;  in  manner,  serious,  yet  cheer- 
ful and  easily  excited  to  gaiety,  frank  and  familiar  in 
conversation,  and  to  strangers,  polite  and  respectful, 
but  at  the  same  time  wholly  free  from  servile  adula- 
tion. They  are  communicative,  but  not  too  loquacious ; 
inquisitive  after  information,  but  delicate  in  seeking 
it,  and  grateful  for  its  communication."  It  is 
with  Inithmore^  the  only  island  we  visited,  we  have 
to  deal  with,  however.  Of  the  islands  generally,  but 
this  principally,  we  learn  that  they  were  originally 
inhabited  by  infidels  from  Glare  or  Corcomroe,  the 
nearest  mainland  ;  but  in  the  year  480  it  was  gifted 
by  AenguB,  King  of  Munster,  to  bis  brother-in-law, 
Ende  or  Enneus,  only  son  of  the  King  of  Oriel,  whose 
territories  included  Lough,  Monagban,  Armagh,  and 
Fermanagh.  Three  of  Ende's  sisters  were  nuns,  and 
the  fourth  was  Dsrenia,  wife  of  Aengus,  whose  death 
is  placed  by  "  the  annals  of  the  Four  Master  "  in  489. 
(He  would  seem,  however,  from  tihe  same  annals,  to 
have  been  married  twice,  or  bis  wife  have  another 
name.)  On  the  death  of  his  father,  Ende  was 
chosen  as  the  head  of  the  men  of  Oriel,  and  it  is 
said  be  distinguished  himself  in  these  warlike  times. 
His  holy  sister,  Franchea,  exerted  herself  to  convert 
him,  and  there  are  legends  of  a  tragic  love  story 
connected  with  bis  conversion.  It  chanj^ed  the 
bauflfhty  Saul  into  the  bumble  Paul.  On  bis  obtaining 
possession    of    his  gift,   St    Ende   came   with    160 
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Migiooa  peraoin  wbo  tamed  the  ialaadi  into  a 
reoowDed  holy  pUoe,  the  infidels  being  either  oon* 
rerted  or  leaving  the  islands,  and  erected  many 
eoolesiastical  buildings.  Thirtecin  of  the  20  chnrchee 
are  described  as^l,  KUl  Ende,  dedicated  to  this 
Saint,  who  is  venerated  on  21st  March.  2,  Teglach 
Ende,  containing  St  Bnde's  Sepulchre,  and  those  of 
127  other  saints.  8,  TempuU  MadonffOt  dedicated 
to  Saint  Maclongns.  4,  TetnpttU  Mic  Cannon.  5, 
SiaitU  Mary,  6,  TempuU  Ben  Ain,  or  Saint  Beni- 
gnus.  7,  Mainister  C^mnaohtach,  or  Oonnaght 
Monastery,  which  was  demolished,  ind  a  chapel  to 
8t  Kieran  erected.  8,  KUnamandeh,  dedicated 
to  Raint  Caradoc.  (Is  this  Kenanaeh?)  9,  Tetn- 
puU  Asmmuidhe  or  Esaeminus,  which  waM 
held  in  greatest  veneration  by  the  islanders. 
10,  TempuU  An  Cheathruir  Aluinn,  or  of  four 
beautiful  saints,  viz.,  Fursey,  Brendon,  Conall^ 
and  Berchann,  all  said  to  be  interred  in  one  tomb 
here.  11,  TempuU  MctcDuagh^  dedicated  to  Saint 
MacDuagh,  which  was  a  handsome  ohnrch,  of  which 
more  hereafter.  12,  TempvU  Breeeain,  13,  TempuU 
a*PhuUL  These  erections  gave  to  the  islands  the 
names  of  "  A  Arannaomh,"  "  Aran  of  the  Ssints," 
aftd  Saint  Kieran  of  Glonmacnoise*s  life  states,  "  In 
qua  multitudo  sanctorum  viromm  manet  et  mnumer- 
abiles  sancti  omnibus  incogniti  nisi  soli  deo  omni 
potent!  ibi  jacent."  St  Kieran  lived  nine  years, 
leaving  the  reck  in  538.  His  successor  continued 
down  to  the  suppression  of  abbeys,  the  last  of  whom 
wiui  Donatus  O'Leyn,  Abbot  of  Aran  in  1400.  Our 
own  celebrated  St  Oolnmbkill  sojourned  on  the 
island,  forming  one  of  the  saintly  brotherhood,  and 
he  leaves  us  a  farewell  poem  (translated  for  the 
Ordnance  Survey  by  O'Don.ivan),  written  on  his 
departure  for  lona : — 

"  Farewell  to  me  from  Aran, 
This  it  is  which  anguishes  my  heart : 
That  I  am  not  westward  at  her  billows, 
Amidst  the  groups  of  her  saints  of  heaven 

"  Farewell  to  me  from  Aran ; 
It  is  a  sad  farewell. 
And  it  filled  with  angels  brisht, 
I  without  an  attendant  in  my  cnrrach. 

"  O,  great  Modan  son  of  Me-aing ! 
Prosperity  to  Thee  is  what  I  say ; 
I  being  sent  on  a  joarney, 
Thou  remaining  in  Aran. 

'*  Alas  how  far,  alas  how  far, 
I  have  been  sent  from  Aran  the  west. 
To  the  host  of  Monachs  away, 
9d|^ndiag  on  the  Albanians 
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The  Son  of  lh«  liviog     O !  tbo  Son  of  the  living  Oo<l^         ' 

It  is  be  wbo  sent  me  to  lona, 

IC  u  he  who  gave  to  Enna,  ip'eat  the  prov^rlty, 

Aran,  the  home  of  Pilgrims." 

and  BO  on  for  18  other  stanzas.  The  memory  of 
Are(^ry  the  Great  was  venerated  by  the  Islaodern, 
»ud  the  Bonnd  betwixt  Inisbmore  and  Inisbmati 
still  bears  his  name.  Where  it  may  be  asked 
did  all  these  religions  men  live  f  How  were  they 
sheltered  from  the  fury  of  the  Atlantic  storms,  the 
first  necessarily  spent  on  the  beetling  diffs  of  Aran» 
and  how  were  they  protected  from  the  wintry  exAd 
and  from  the  rain,  and  how  were  they  supplied  with 
food,  however  plain  their  fare  I  The  early  monastic 
establishments  were  comprised  of  separate  cells  for 
the  abbots,  monks,  and  clergy,  and  separate  estab- 
Hsbments  surrounded  by  a  casbel  or  wall  for  the 
Btranifers,  kitchen,  Ac  These  establishments  are 
supposed  to  have  been  formed  of  materials  within 
easy  reach  of  the  builders,  and  of  perishable  materials, 
as  wood  and  clay,  and  henge  few  vestiges  of  them  re-, 
main  in  the  northern  and  eastern  portions  of  the 
islands,  but  in  the  west  and  south  many  bnildings  sur* 
vive.  O'li^laherty  calls  them  **dog?MnuSf  »  kind  of 
building  of  stones,  one  upon  another,  brought  co  a 
roof,  witb-^nt  oement  and  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
principle  ^^f  tl  e  arch,  and  in  imitation  of  the  model 
left  by  tie  Firdolg.  The  diflFerences  between 
buildings  of  the  Pagan  and  Christian  periods 
are,  whilst  the  former  were  circular  externally 
and  internally,  the  latter  although  externally 
round,  are  occasionally  quadrangtdar  in  the  in- 
terior, as  if  the  form  of  churches  had  been  adopted, 
also  for  the  houses  of  ecclesiastics.  Whole  villages  of 
these  exist  at  Arnmore."  This  statement  of  the  ignor* 
ance  of  the  principle  of  the  arch  does  not,  however, 
correspond  with  the  architecture  of  the  churches 
presumably  of  the  same  period,  the  arch  in 
which  is  shewn  in  the  ruins  to  be  extensively 
used  in  various  forms.  *'Aran,''  says  Froude, 
"is  no  better  than  a  wild  rock.  It  is  strewn 
over  with  the  ruins,  which  may  still  be  seen 
of  the  Old  Hermitages,  and  at  tdieir  best  would 
have  been  such  places  s**  sheep  would  huddle  under 
in  storm  and  shiver  in  the  cald  and  wet,  which  would 
pierce  through  the  chinks  of  the  walls.  Tet  there  on 
that  wet  soil,  with  that  dripping  roof  above  them, 
was  the  chosen  home  of  these  poor  men.  Through 
winter  frost,  through  rain  and  storm,  through  sun- 
shine, generation  after  generation,  liveid  and  prayed, 
and  at  last  lay  down  and  died.*'    The  annals  of  the 
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four  mmtten  tell  of  %  oonfla^tion  in  the  Islands  n 
1020,  and  of  the  devastation  of  the  Normans  or 
Danes  in  1081.  At  a  later  period  it  was  held  by  the 
O'Briens;  the  Chief  MacTeigh  O'Brien  kept  his 
residence  at  Airein  or  Arkin  in  the  Great  Island. 
The  O'Briens  were  expelled  by  the  O'Flahertys,  who 
were  again  dispossessed  by  Qaeen  Elizabeth,  under 
whom  the  Castle  of  Arkin  was  erected  in  1587»  on  the 
site  of  O'Brien's  residence.  Elizabeth  gave  the  island 
to  John  Ramson,  from  whom  it  passed  to  Sir  Bobert 
Lynch  ol  Gralway.  In  Cromwell's  time  this  castle 
was  replaced  by  a  fort.  In  December,  1650,  flying 
from  the  mainland,  700  Irish  took  refuge  here,  but 
were  followed  by  1300  English  with  a  battery,  when 
the  Irish  surrendered,  and  Sir  Bobert  Lynch  declared 
a  traitor.  Erasmus  Smith  then  became  owner,  who 
disposed  of  his  interest  to  the  Butlers,  one  of  whom 
was  in  1662  created  Earl  of  Aran.  From  the  Butlers 
the  islands  passed  through  the  Fitzpatricks  to  the 
Digbys,  the  present  or  recent  owners.  (Arehdale^s 
Moruutieon  ffibemiewn  VoL  II.,  Oalway.)  Located 
in  July  last  at  a  small  anglers'  hotel  in  Cama 
on  the  west  coast  of  Connemara,  a  wild  and  barren 
district,  and  still  unsettled  and  lawless,  as  we  had  a 
stortling  practical  demonstration  before  we  left  the 
country.  As  a  change  and  rest  from  fishing  the  lakes 
the  landlord  kindly  offered  his  hooker,  a  strqpg,  open 
smack  rigged  boat  about  2  or  3  tons,  to  visit  the  Aran 
Islands,  about  30  mile  outoide  and  in  the  Atlantic. 
As  to  any  objects  of  interest  we  three,  a  British 
Consul,  and  nephew  of  the  celebrated  discoverer  of 
Ninevehf  an  English  doctor,  both  scientific  men, 
were  entirely  ignorant.  Some  reference  was  made 
to  "  the  seven  churches,"  a  common  and  misleading 
title  given  to  many  groups  of  small  ruined  buildings  in 
different  parte  of  Ireland.  As  it  is  impossible  to  an 
Irishman  to  accomplish  any  business,  however  easy  or 
simple,  without  some  blunders,  so  here  the  first  day 
was  lost  by  the  omission  of  the  hooker  to  be  hauled 
out,  and  it  was  lying  grounded  at  an  ebb-tide  when  it 
should  have  been,  as  emphatically  promised,  at  the 
pier,  a  new  structure  which  cost  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment  some  £5000  or  £6000,  and  not  a  vessel  frequento 
it  beyond  a  small  boat  occasionally  from  the  Islands. 
After  the  men  wasting  a  couple  of  hours  fruitlessly 
trying  to  move  it  we  gave  it  up.  Next  morning 
however,  our  landlord  being  now  on  his  mettle,  had  it 
all  ready  at  the  pier  with  a  crew  of  two  non-English- 
speaking  Irishmen  and  our  ghillie  to  assist,  who  soon 
had  it  under  sail  in  a  fair  wind,  and  as  we  were  to 
return  that  evening  we  had  provided  nothing  for  the 
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different  arrangement,  and  m  it  fell  out  we  had  some- 
thing of  an  adventure,  being  wind  bound,  which  occa- 
sioned  onr  stay  on    the  Island   overnight,  to  the 
alarm  of  onr  friends.    As    with  a   fair    wind  we 
swept  past  the  numerous  islands  more  or  less  densely 
populated  by  the  finest  looking  of  the  peasantry,  as 
to  physique,  most  miserably  clad  as  to  clothing,  but 
very  clean  and  healthy,  the  various  sails  crossing  and 
re-crossing  in  our  tract  between  the  islands  and  main- 
land, were  picturesque,  and  enlivened  our  voyage. 
As    there    is    no    turf    or    peat    for    fuel    on    the 
islands,     and     that     and     all     their      provisions 
have    to    be    brought    from    the    mainland,    the 
collecting    seaweed    for    kelp,     for    which     there 
is  again  a  fair  market,  and  fishing,  all  necessitates 
paddy  keeping  a  hooker  in  conjunction   with   his 
neighbour,    as    much    as    his     neighbour    on    the 
mainland     has     a     horse     and     cart,      and      the 
waters,    when    no   storm    is   on,    is    well    covered 
with    sails.    The    fishing    is'  very   desultorily   fol- 
lowed.     It  is  by  no  means    taken    to  here  as  an 
occupation,  nor  indeed  for  any  purposes  but  for  their 
own  food,  as   they   say  they  can  find   no  market. 
The  fish  are  large.,     We    saw    conger    eels   split, 
hung  up  in  a  cottar's  house  to  dry,  the  smallest  as 
thick  as  a  man's  leg,  and  6  feet  long,  and  the  largest 
as  thick  as  a  child's  body,  and  8  feet  long,  all  caught 
about  the  Island  of  Aran.    The  seaweed  for  kelp  is 
wrenched  in  deeper  water  off  the  sunken  rocks  by 
rakes  with  handles  about  12  feet  long,  and  a  boat-load 
goes  but  a  small  way  on  being  calcined  to  a  ton  of 
kelp.    The  fires  of  the  burning  weed  is  a  summer 
night's     feature     along    the     horizon,    and     so    is 
the    smell,    not,  however,    so  pleasant,  and   it    is 
carried     over    20    miles.      On    getting    into    the 
open    Atlantic,  and    in    easy  reach  of .  Inisb  more, 
the  wind  left  us  entirely,  and  during  the  working  of 
the  oars  we  had    leisure  to  examine  the  shores  of 
the  island  with   our  glass,  wh*le  we  lay  sweltering 
in  the  heat  of  a  strong  unclouded  sun,  glad  to  get 
under  the  shadow  of    the    set    sailb.       We    failed 
to    spot    the    seven    churches   or   any    likely   ruin 
answering   to   them,   but  in  addition   to  the  light 
house,   which  although   now    abandoned,  seems    as 
perfect  at  a  distance  as  when  it  did   duty  to  the 
Atlantic  fleet,  and  which  topped  the  highest  peak  of 
Inishmire,  we  saw  and  spent  much  conjecture  upon 
a  large  square  object  against  the  sky  line,  immedi- 
ately below  the  height ;  but  from  the  position  of  the 
sun   behind  the  hill  our  glass  failed  to  satisfy  us 
whether  it  was  a  natural  rock  or  a  building,  and  our 


omw  0OQldf{4ve  a*  no  urittuiae,  ukI  oor  ghillia  had  mM 
baoD  at  tbe  idand  before.  We  linmed  »  maah  from 
Uieni,  hDwevar,  u  to  bave  the  ditoomfortiDgf  pioapeet 
of  Bpending  >  oigbt  □□  tlie  Iilaad  for  want  of  a  retain 
wind,  which  li^  as  to  averhanl  our  finanije*  and  eon- 
rider  the  whole  titaatiOB  geDerall;.  By  the  Sweeps 
wa  reached  Ihe  pier  of  Kilean;,  named  after 
the  SaiDt,  ID  the  erening  —  a  ahallow  bay, 
bat  with  a  new,  excel  lent  atone  pier  (of 
coarta,  the  work  of  the  oonjeatad  Diatriot 
Board,  bnilt  with  Imperial  money.)  It  ia,  however, 
tne  principal  town  and  pier  ol  the  islaada,  and  a 
■teamer  from  Oaiway  oalli  there  twice  weeltly,  aabai- 
diaed  by  QoTcmment  to  oall  and  carry  the  maili, 
and  its  captain,  on  my  remrn  journey  by  U  to 
Oalway,  eomplaiuAd  to  me  that  Ibe  £2000  wa*  anabla 
to  repay  the  Inai  oooaaioned  by  their  call  where  there 
was  little  traffic.  There  ia  an  inn  for  travellera— • 
white-washed  honse  over  ■  atare,  entered  through 
a  amoky  kitchen.  It  ha*  a  ooDapionoiuly  large  sign, 
and  enormoTU  letten,  "The  Atlantic  Hotel,  which 
oonld  be  eeen  by  the  Amerioan  Lineia  passing 
the  bay.  We,  howerer,  secnred  fairly  good  aleeping 
aoDommodation  and  a  good  meal,  and  alter  aattling 
with  the  crew,  who  bad  arranfied  (if  the  wind  did 
not  arise  and  allow  ns  to  leave),  to  ileep  on  board  that 
night,  we  praeeeded,  nndei  ths  gnidanoe  of  two 
boys  selling  native  prodoeta,  to  see  the  antiquities 
within  easy  reach  that  evening,  and  arranging  with 
oar  landlady  for  a  car  tha  neit  morning  to  the  Seven 
Oharches  (7  Irish  milea  distant)  we  set  out.  A 
recently  erected  grey  granite  Ionic  cross  in  "  the 
Diamond,"  paid  tribute  lo  the  memory  and  high 
estimation  the  islanden  held  of  their  late  pastor. 
Rev,  Michael  O'Donogfaue,  whom  tbey  named  "The 
Uanefactor  of  Aran." 


The  erst  "  Tempnll  "  lies  about  a  half-mile  from  the 
nillage  by  a  steep  road  through  the  main  ttrect,  if  we 
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may  so  call  a  road,  and  od  the  sea  shore  side  off  it,  to 
reach  which  we  turned  down  a  lane  to  the  shore 
between  two  very  high  dry  stone  walls  ;  and  here  it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
whole  island  to  us,  seemed  the  numerous  excessive 
hif;rh  dry  stone  fences  enclosing  and  protecting,  with 
what  useful  purpose  it  was  impossible  to  conjecture, 
little  better  than  rocky  verdureless  plots.  This 
church  or  temple  was  in  ruins,  and  our  English  friend, 
who  had  been  reading'  Sir  Walter,  pointed  out  that  it 
was  to  a  Scottish  Saint,  the  name  "Saint 
Ronan "  being  graved  over  the  doorway.  It 
is  also  ealled  "St  Kieran."  Although  St  Jtonan 
is  not  one  of  those  of  the  early  saints  or 
churches  named,  be  must  have  bad  a  veneration  or 
eminence  equal  probably  to  St  Eude  himself,  as  the 
parish  is  preseotly  named  after  him  It  is  an  oblong, 
roofless,  stone  building  of  modest  dimensions,  with 
signs  of  more  recent  and,  therefore,  advanced  orna- 
mental architecture  than  the  others  We  saw,  which 
an  acknowledged  authority  in  Gothic  architecture 
conjectured,  from  the  sketch  shown  him,  to  be  not 
earlier  than  the  11th  or  12th  century.  Mr  L.  pointed 
out  in  the  sketch  that  the  altar  window  formed 
with  the  opening  or  slit  as  the  shaft,  and  the  two  side 
astrigals  or  mouldings  the  arms,  a  complete  cross. 
Regaining  the  main  road,  and  proceeding  west  a  few 
hundred  yards  we  struck  ofif  to  the  left,  ascending  the 
rock — the  light-house,  now  abandoned,  being  pitched 
on  the  highest  point — with  a  sheer  descent  on  the 
west  side  to  the  sea.  The  tower,  nearly  perfect,  still 
stands,  is  built  of  large  blocks  of  grey  granite,  and  is 
a  massive  structure,  strong  enough  to  resist  the  future 
ravages  of  time,  although  accompanied  by  the  un- 
broken blasts  from  the  Atlantic,  to  which  it  is  exposed. 
Descending  the  slope  upon  which  the  ancient  fort  is 
erected  we  observed  its  walls,  towering  above  the  high 
stone  fences  of  the  peasants'  plots,  intervening,  which 
we  only  got  over  after  a  very  considerable  and 
hazardous  scrambling,  climbing,  and  opening  gaps 
where  too  high  to  climb  without  bringing  eight  feet 
of  wall  of  stone  down  upon  one,  and  we  reached  the 
first  of  the  smaller  of  the  nine  forts  on  the  island. 
The  outer  wall  of  this  fort  is  a  complete  circle  of  12  or 
15  feet  high,  and  a  masterpiece  of  uncemented  stone 
building,  an  art  the  fences  of  the  present  natives  show 
is  not  yet  amongst  the  lost  ones  of  the  Islands.  The 
entrance  was  by  a  gap  intersecting  the  wall  to  its  top, 
and  on  entering  the  outer  court  we  found  the  ramparts 
which  faced  us  had  a  perfect  stone  stair,  by  whico  we 
asoended  to  the  top,  which  had  a  considerable  width 
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h'rbclo  fort 


From  this  stand  point  we  had  a  complete  view  of  the 
entire  stmctnre,  with  its  oatwork,  and  the  impression 
these  made  npon  ns  all  may  be  partially  realised 
when  we  say  that  the  learned  archaeologist  Dr 
Petrie  ascribes  to  Dun  Aengnsa,  a  neighbonr- 
ing  fort,  which,  although  more  extensive,  is 
not  so  perfect,  the  title  of  tht  most  magniieent 
barbarie  monv.ment  in  Europe.  It  was  difBcalt  to 
realize,  I  do  not  realize  it  yet,  that  these  walls  and 
this  fort  were  occnpied  by  a  race  2000  years  ago,  as 
there  is  no  indication  of  the  exposure  of  ages  upon 
them.  The  walls  are  bare  of  moss  lichen  or  similar 
plants  indicative  of  age,  and  are  apparently  as  complete 
as  when  first  erected.  No  fallen  stones,  nor  weeds 
encumbered  the  areas,  no  gaps  in  or  displaced  stones 
from  the  walls,  everything  was  as  perfect  and  com- 
plete  as  when  last  occupied  by  the  race  to  which  their 
erection  is  ascribed,  and  could  be  so  used  at  the 
present  day  without  a  single  touch.  Their  state  of 
preservation  is  simply  marvellous.  The  fort  stands 
on  nearly  the  highest  part  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
rock,  but  sheltered  from  the  Atlantic  storms.  This  fort 
consists  of  an  outer  wall  forming  a  true  and  complete 
circle,  and  enclosing  an  area  of  about  165  feet  in 
diameter.  This  wall  is  five  feet  thick  and  about 
fifteen  feet  high,  and  is  faced  with  large  stones  of  the 
stone  formation  (limestone)  of  the  island,  on  both  its 
sides,  including  the  gap  or  portal  referred  to,  and 
packed  with  rubble,  and  is  completely  flat  on  the  top. 
The  entrance  (there  is  only  one)  is  about  five  feet 
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broad,  and  faces  the  west  or  sooth-west.  There 
is  no  trace  of  a  door,  eithei  of  wood  or  stone, 
having  been  hung  on  the  portal,  nor  of  a  means 
of  ascent  to  the  top  of  this  wall,  which  coald  be 
walked  on  with  safety.  The  area  between  the  outer 
wall  and  the  fort  proper  is  about  34  feet  from  wall  to 
wall,  forming  an  outer  court ;  but  within  30  or  40  feet, 
and  to  the  north  westward  of  the  entrance  or  portal, 
another  wall  of  the  same  height  and  construction,  but 
scarcely  so  thick,  extends  from  the  outer  wall  to  the  fort, 
and  forms  a  complete  barrier  to  the  circumabulation 
of  this  court.  The  fort  proper  is  also  a  perfect  circle, 
enclosing  an  area  or  diameter  within  its  walls  of  about 
88  feet  outside  measurement.  This  wall  or  rampart 
encloses  an  inner  court  of  about  60  feet  in  diameter. 
The  wall  is  virtually  double,  the  base  to  the  height  of 
5  feet,  being  about  14  feet  thick,  and  fiom  thence  to 
top  only  9  feet  thick,  and  this  forms  a  ledge  or  gallery 
all  round  the  inner  side  of  the  wall,  5  feet  broad. 
The  fort  wall  or  rampart  is  about  20  feet  high,  and 
the  top  9  feet  broad,  is  completely  level  all  round,  and 
seems  quite  complete.  This  wall  is  also  constructed 
similarly  of  the  kind  and  sizes  of  stones,  and  in  same 
manner  as  the  outer  wall,  viz.,  by  large  stones  on  the 
outside  faces  and  rubble  for  packing.  Neither  the 
top  wall  of  the  rampart,  nor  of  the  inner  gallery,  are 
paved  or  flagged,  but  the  top  layers  of  stones  are  so 
evenly  laid  and  flat,  that  standing  or  walking  is  easy 
on  both,  and  indeed  on  the  top  of  all  the  walls. 
The  fort  proper  has  two  entrances  from  the  inner 
court,  one  is  a  gap  or  portal  extending  the  whole 
height  of  the  wall,  completely  separating  it  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  exhibiting  a  section  of  the 
wall.  It  is  about  6  feet  broad.  There  is  no  trace 
of  any  door  either  of  wood  or  stone  being  hung  here 
either.  The  other  by  a  stone  stair,  the  steps  pretty 
entire,  and  of  sufiicient  breadth  to  allow  two  persons 
to  ascend  abreast.  This  stair  is  placed  exactly  op- 
posite the  portal  in  the  outer  wall,  and  has  two  land- 
ings leading  to  the  top  of  the  ramparts.  There  are 
ruins  of  stone  walls,  forming  probably  a  small  guard- 
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house,  at  the  bottom  of  the  ascending  stair.     Corres- 
ponding with  this  stair,  abont  30  or  40  feet  to  the 
westward,  another  stone  stair  (without  any  landing, 
however  descends  from  the  top  to  the  inner  coqrt. 
Besides  these  stairs,   there  are  in   the  inner  court 
two    sets    of  steps    leading    to    the  ledge    or    gal- 
lery   of    5    feet    in    height    and    breadth,   forming 
the     base     storey     of     the    rampart     referred    to. 
The  outside   wall  of    the  rampart  is    smooth   and 
without  projection  or  ledges  of  any  kind,  and  in 
neither  of  the  wnlls  ontpide  or  inside  are  there  any 
openings,  apertures,  or  enclosed  spaces  in  their  thick- 
nesses, but  all  are  solid  from  top  to  bas<>ment.    The 
whole  walls  are  of  uncemented  stones  of  the  district, 
in  longitudinal  course^,  uneven  but  beautifully  sized, 
and  built  so  compactly  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
dislodge  a  stone,  and  form  solid  walls  of  great  powers 
of  resistance      They  are  as  evenly  laid,  and  with  as 
an  exact  finish  as  a  modern  building  of  stone  and 
mortar.    Lastly.    In  the  inner  court  placed  towards 
the  east  corner  of  the  circular  area  there  is  a  raised 
mound  of  circular  form,  8  feet  in  diameter  and  5  feet 
high,  erected  of  large  stones  round  the  edges,  and 
having     the     centre     of    sward     or    grass.      The 
courts  were  all  in  grasf>,  and   very  few  weeds  were 
noticeable.      There  was  seen  no  trace  of  any  buildinsrs 
or  erections  inside  these  walls  nor  chambers  in  their 
thicknesses.     Neither  were  there  indications  of  a  per- 
manent domestic  occupation,  but,  of  course,  structures 
of  perishable  material  could  have  left  no  vestiges  of 
their  existence  through  such  a  course  of  time,  and 
would  have  long  since  disappeared.     The  largest  fort 
of  the  9,  called  hy  Petrie,  "The  most  magnificent 
barbaric  monument  in   Europe,"  is  not  perfect,  and 
the  lesser  fort  before  described  is  a  more  noble  and 
complete  specimen,  and  in  a  perfect  state  of  preser- 
vation.     This  large  fort,  Dun  Aengusa,  is  formed  of 
three  horse-shoe  shapedj  walls,  having  their  bases  or 
parts  where  the  hoof  is  placed,  next  the  cliff,  150  feet 
deep  to  the  sea,  and  from  the  ground  plan  it  shows  it 
occupies  an  angle  of  the  cliff.     Lord  thinraven  in  his 
important  work  says  : — "  The  fort  proper  is  half  an 
ellipse  of  142  feet  in  its  shortest  diameter,  protected 
on  two  sides  by  the  sea,  and  the  wall  or  rampart  from 
8   to  12  feet  thick.    It  is  unequally  placed  in   the 
second   area,  which  is  210  feet  from  the   east   wall 
measured  along  the  cliff,  and  the  third  and  outer  wall 
is  300  feet  from  the  cliff  of  an  irregular  half  circle, 
and  about  8  feet  thick.    Each  of  the  outer  walls  have 
entrances  facing  the  east.      The  fort's  proper  wall  is 
18  feet  thick,  with  two  faces  of  uncemented  stones  of 


otdinuy  (iie,  baving  tolerebly  amooth  nrfaoes,  the 
aeotral  oore  being:  rouih  dry  rabbis,  Knd  in  (oms 
pttce*  (hii  pMkJDg  MBDiB  purpoMlj  to  h»vB  bean 
ULfiUed  ID,  lesTing  in  loine  plkcei  ■  hoUow  of  7  fMl 
deep,  goppoaed  to  *at  m  a  oover  to  shelter  cbe  da- 
feoden.  Tbe  doorva;  of  tbe  fort  pioper  ii  nmfchly 
built  o[  large  itonee,  one  block  forming  ths  lintel,  «■ 
(hown  in  the  sketch.    The  ttanm  med  in  all  tha  forta 
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we  obtained,  and  are  wo  plaoad  u  to  prodaoe  a  smooth 
•arfaoe.      The  fort«  are  oomprised  of  three  walUi  of 
rabble,  centre  and  faced  in  dry  walling^,  form  a  triple 
oompact  mam,  araaHy  18  feet  thick  and  20  feet  in 
heig^ht.  Some  of  the  fort  walls,  from  beinf?  disjointed, 
■eem  to  have  been  bnilt  in  separate  jobs,  the  masonry 
betrays  haste  and  want  of  o^re,  headed  stones  beinf^ 
tilted  downwards  towards  the^  face  of  the  wall,  keep- 
ing water  oat  of  the  joints      *Mr  Wilkinson  thought 
some  of  the  larger  stones  were  quarried,  but  no  stones 
show  visible  marks  of  tools.    In  some  of  the  forts  the 
walls  reveal  a  hallow  centre.  The  passage  or  entrances 
show  that  they  were  occasionally  closed  with  double 
doors  fastened  with  bolts  or  bars  of  wood,  the  holes 
for  the  reoeptore  of  which  may  be  seen.      Platforms, 
offsetts,  or  banquets,  run  along  the  inner  sides  of  the 
walls  of  the  fort  proper,  to  which  4,  and  even  10  inde- 
pendent steps,  gives  access.    Passages    and  dome- 
roofed  chambers  occur  occasionally  in  the  thicknesses 
of  the  walls,  and  in  the  inner  area  of  the  fortresses  little 
round  stone  huts  with  conical  roofs  or  long  forms  of 
the  upturned  boat,  seemed  to  have  been  constructed 
in  dusters.      The  dome  formed  by  the  projection  of 
one  stone  beyond  another  till  the  wall  meets  in  one 
flag  at  the  apex,  and  the  use  of  the'  horisontal  lintel 
in  the  doorways  are  forms  universally  adopted  by 
early  races  m  all  periods  of  the  history  of  man.    It  is 
a    fact  that    neither  in    Greece    nor    Italy  is    the 
so  called  cydopean  or  polygonal  style  of  construc- 
tion found  except  where  the  hard  limestone  forms 
the  frame  works  of  the  countries  supplying  the  ma- 
terials close  at  hand.     Pagan  forts  are  composed  of  2 
and  sometimes  8  areas,  the  interior  or  fort  proper 
being  either  oval,  circular,  or  half  ellipse,  but  with  no 
variation  of  ground  plan  that  was  meant  to  enclose 
subjects  already  in  existence.     Inner  area  of  the  forts 
generally  extend  from  227  to  60  feet  in  diameter,  that 
of    the    Oashel    to    140    feet     in    diameter.      The 
inner    face   of    walls    is    furnished     with    platform 
and    flight    of  steps  by   which   the  invaded   could 
reach    the    platform    in    time   of    attack."     **Lard 
Dunraven't  Forti  of  Aran,**    The  erection  and  occu- 
pation of  these  and  similar  structures  is  laid  to  the 
door  of  a  race  occupying  Ireland  previous  to  the 
Christian  era,  and  which  were  found  by  Caesar  in  occu- 
pation of  parts  of  Kent  and  South  of  England  at  his 
invasion,  and   had   apparently  crossed   to   Clare  or 
Corcomroe,  from  whence  the  islands  are  traditionally 
alleged  to  have  been  colonized,  if  not  directly  colonized 
from  Spain  itself.     The  Belgae  or  Firbolg  is  the  name 
given,  we  learn,  by  Caear  to  this  race  or  warlike 
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tribes,  oooapyiog  in  bia  tine  the  great  diviRioo  of 
Grallio  Gennany,  probably  of  Celtic  origin.    They  are 
alBO  oalled  Pdatgitrntt  explained  to  be  derived  from 
either  (Pell  aaini)  "swarthy  Asiatioe,"  or  (Pelaigoi)  or 
'*  storks,"  significant  of  their  wandering  life,  or  from 
the  Bible  (Gen.  x.  25.)    Peleg,  one  of  the  two  sons  of 
Eeber,  and  they  inhabited  part  of  Asia  Minor  and 
part  of  South  Europe  in  prehistoric  times.     From 
what  we  can  gloEui  the  Belgae  appeared  to  have  been 
a  highly  intellectual  receptive  and  active  people  of 
simple  pastoral  habits,   chiefly  agricultural,  no  less 
warlike  when  acting  in  self-defence,  and  were  mari* 
time  and  knew  the  art  of  navigation.    The  invention 
of  the  trumpet  is  credited  to  them.    Of  their  archi- 
tecture, named  in  default  of  a  better  "  Oydopean," 
their  names  in  Greece  expressed  either  '*  mountain 
fortresses"   or  "strongholds   in  plains."      Wishing 
to  remain  in  peace,  they  kept  off  the  invaders  by  walls 
so  enormously  strong  that  it  seems  surprising  how 
they  ever  could  be  taken.     They  seem  also  to  have 
made  canals,  built  dams  and    uubterranean  water 
works.    It  is  only  certain  that  their  mystic  worship 
was  of  the  natural  powers,  whose  influence  was  visible 
in  the  growth  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ;   and  of 
human  sacrifices  it  is  uncertain.    Herodotus,  speaking 
of  their  language  as  barbarous,  has  given  rise  to  con- 
troversy if  they  had  a  language.      Their  political 
circumstances  are  unknown.     The  tribes  were  not 
uniformly  governed.      Some  were  ruled  by  priests, 
whilst  others  were  under  the  patriarchal  rule  of  the 
head  of  the  dan  or  tribe.     That  this  theory  is  not 
universally  accepted,  and  is  questioned,  is  indicated 
by  the  writei's  remarks,  "that  to  the  divergent  theories 
of    historians,    philologists,    antiquaries,   and    other 
investigators,  the  history  of  this  people  seems  peculiarly 
attractive."    Transposing  the  axiom  we  refer  to,  that 
the  architecture  is  an  important  part  of  the  history  of 
a  people  to  that  of  the  history  of  a  people  identifying  and 
discovering  its  architecture,  we  have  here  a  structure 
exactly  adapted  to  the  pastoral  calling,  social  habits, 
religion,  and  laws  of  the  Belgaec  race,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  then  surroundings  as  disclosed  in 
the  history  of  nations.    These  structures,  by  far  the 
largest  of  the  series,  must  have  belonged  to  large  and 
important  tribes.    The  massive  walls  form  an  im- 
paegnable  defence  against  an  invader,  and  protection 
to  the  tribes  and  their  herds,  for  which  the  areas 
afford  ample  accommodation  against  the  primeval 
weapons  of  that  period.    The  situation  for  favourable 
defence  are  on  the  highest  points  available,  consistent 
with  the  shelter  of  the  erections  from  the  Atlantic 
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blMH  moA  nol  oominAnded  or  overlooked  by  any 
Doifffaboar.  At  a  hall  of  joatiee  Ihe  platform  ii  a  legal 
boneh  from  wbiob  tbe  judgea  ooaM  eeHIe  dispates 
and  admintfiker  the  lawi  of  the  tribe  in  the  flight  and 
bearing  of  a  very  large  anwrnbly  in  the  amphitfaeatrei 
and  from  the  same  platform  procladMtioni  of  the  lawa 
#ere  made,  and  it  also  supplied  an  altar  to  tbe  privet 
when  the  building  was  converted  into  a  temple. 
Siooe  ^writing  the  above  my  opinion  has  been  oon- 
flrmM  by  Moore  in  his  "  History  of  Ireland,"  who 
sayfc,  **  The  saored  hilfs  or  Tamnli  of  tbe  Irish  <of 
•oaree  the  desoendents  of  the  Belgae)  were  approp* 
lialttd  to  a  variety  of  purposes,  for  there  thif 
sairifioe  was  offered  by  tbe  priest ;  from  thende 
tbe  legislator  or  judge  promulgated  his  deoreea; 
aad  there  the  king  on  his  inauguration  was 
preaenled  With  the  wand  of  power."  Again, 
''The  dynast,  oir  chief,  had  certain  judges  under 
him  called  inrehons,  who  ab  stated  times  sat  in 
the  open-air,  generally  upon  a  bill  er  on  a  bench  raised 
with  green  sods,  Where  they  distributed  justice  to  the 
neighbours  "  (Ware's  Antiquities,  cb.  XL).  Again, 
"  In  the  abreviate  of  getting  Ireland  and  decay  of  the 
same,"  by  BaronFinglas  of  Exchequer  of  Henry  VIII., 
"th^  English  lawli  were  not  observed  eight  days, 
whereas  tbe  laws  passed  bjr  the  Irish  '  in  their  hills,' 
they  kept  6rin  and  stable,  without  breaking  them 
for  any  fee  or  reward,"  and  St  Patrick  by  the  poets 
is  mentioned  to  have  preached  '*  of  Gtod  in  the  hills 
and  by  the  sacred  founts."  And  that  the  barrows  or 
cairns  were  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  sun  there 
are  abundant  proofs.  The  antiquity  is  from  '*  grian," 
tbe  Celtic  name  of  the  sab.  So  to  "came,"  the 
term  in  Celtic  of  these  tumuli  is  manifestly  to  be 
traced.  Gough's  "Camden,'*  vol.  III.,  rejects  as 
vague  and  unsatisfactory  the  attribute  of  these 
monuments  to  the  Danes,  and  that  from  the  strong 
resemblance  between  the  primeval  and  nearly  patri> 
archal  customs  of  the  east,  and  those  aboriginal  works 
in  Ireland  and  Britain  in  tbe  west,  that  they  are 
without  exception  the  Works  of  tbe  first  race  of 
settlers  in  these  countries.  There  seems  to 
have  been  discovered  or  at  least  preserved  no  in- 
scriptions left  by  this  race,  if  we  keep  off  the  doubt* 
ful  ogham  letters  in  the  subsequent  and  later 
periods  of  history  presently  assigned  to  that  language, 
no  indication  of  ornament  beyond  a  rude  architecture, 
no  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  arch.  Niebuhr 
remarks  of  the  Pelasgie,  to  which  are  ascribed  an  al- 
phabetof  an  original  or  early  Greek  character,  that  while 
the  wteds  bdon^ing  to  the  sphere  of  peaceful  rural 
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lif<9  agree  in  botb  Ghreek  and  Ltttin,  expreariobs  for 
war  terms  and  haating,  have  no  words  corresponding 
to    them    in    Greek.     Next  morning,  after  break 
fast     we    proceeded    by    oar    a    drive    of  fully  an 
hour,     by     the     road    of     the    preceding     evening 
to  Oonaght,  2  miles  from  Kilmurry.    The  upland  is 
simply  a  vast  rook,  apparently  having  its  strata  perpen- 
dicular, it  is  without  soil,  verdureless  and  treeless,  and 
has  a  dried  up,  sapless  look,  and  at  one  part  of  the 
road  where  from  its  height  we  overlooked  about  a  half 
mile  of  the  country,  the  space  had  the  illusion  of  a 
large  ruined  and  deserted  city.    It  was  a  unanimous 
sensation  ;  indeed,  of  the  whole  objects  of  interest  on 
the  island  which  we  visited,  the  only  two  which  im- 
pressed us  were  the  Firbolg  Forts,  and  this  illusion  of 
a  vast  ruined  city.     Since  writing  the  above  I  find 
the  Rev.  Dr  Gonroy  says  of  this  plateau,  **The  recks 
spread  into  immense  sheets  and  tables  of  stones,  some- 
times 60  feet  broad  and  as  smooth  as  polished  marble, 
and  giving  out  a  sonorous  metallic  ring.      Slabs  rise 
tier  over  tier  in  and  out  in  a  thousand  mazes,  and 
threads  of  herbage  on  closer  inspection  may  be  traced 
in  the  interstices,  and  adds  that  the  description  by 
Dean   Stanley  of   the  limestone    district  of    Syria, 
Lebanon,  and  Palestine,  is  peculiarly  descriptive  of 
this  locality."      The  water    on   the  island  is    evi- 
dently scarce,  and  was  collected  by  small  utensils  ad 
a  precious  commodity.     We  passed  numerous  stone 
built  pilllars  and  ruder  erections,  some  with  inscrip- 
tions caling  for  the  prayers  of  travellers  on  behalf  of 
the  souls  of  Bridget  and  Patrick  Sweeny,  etc.      They 
were  distant  from,  and  had  no  connection  with  any 
burying  place.      The  stony  plots,  we  learned,  were 
made  cultivateable  by  the  laborous  process  of  trans- 
porting   sand   from    the   beech   in    creels,   and   the 
crops  seemed   superior   to  those  on   the  mainland. 
Oonaght,  a  thatched-roofed  cot  and  kailyard  vilUge, 
held  the  ruins  of  the  Seven  Churches,  to  which  our 
visit  was  made.     The  ruins  are  on  the  slope  of  the 
hill  overlooking  the  sea,  and  of  the  various  buildings 
not  exceeding  the  size  and  appearances  of  ordinary 
cot  houses,  we  could  only  make  out  two  ecclesiastical 
buildings  of  any  interest.    They  are   in  a  burying 
ground,  containing  the  ashes  of  saints,  no  doubt  also 
these  of  less  eminence,  as  the  skulls  of  two  natives 
evidently  taken  from  the  burying  ground,  and  which 
ornamented  the  altar,  were  declared  by  the  doctor 
and   Mr  L.  to  denote    a  low    type    of  intellectual 
development.    There  are  the  ruins  of  three  or  four 
smaller  rude  buildings.      Dr  Petrie's  description  of 
TempuU  MacDnagh  a  similar  form  of  church  on  the 


iakod,  whiob  u  ftpplkabla  to  Tsmpall  Bt«OM)  u  hare 
gilen  mbititDtiiig  St  Bieoui's  meuaremeDto,  tod  » 
■katoh  of  iti  docytwvf,  which  i>  aol  clyolopeMi, 
howe««T.  He  uy>:-"It  ia  k  bekniifm  apeei-  ' 
men  of  the  eooleaiuticsl  krohiteotnre  of  the 
■ixtb  osDtuiy.  It  hu  a  Dftvs  Mid  obuiael, 
which  ehuMteriua  the  Grat  mentioned  Bpeoies 
ot  Tempnlla.  The  mve  ia  little  mora  tbaa  32  feet 
long  by  18  fact  broad,  and  tha  ohaDoel  nearly  20 
feat  long  b;  16  feet  bmad.  The  itonai  are  of  immense 
■ile,  ana  (b«  entire  bnildjng  bM  a  aoubie  and  seven 
look.    The  doorwiv  U  a  remarkaUe  inatanoe  of  the 


Oyelopean  door,  and  rerambles  tbe  doorway  of  the 
C&thedral  of  the  Church  of  Kilmacdiiagh,  erected 
for  Saioli  Golio  MicUiugh,  by  his  biDBoian,  King  of 
Oonnsugbt,  aboHt  tbe  year  SIO.  It  ia  5  feet  6  inchea 
in  height,  2  feet  in  width  at  the  top,  and  2  feet  3 
inchea  at  the  bottom.  The  lintel  ia  of  f;raiiite,  and 
meaanrea  5  feel  6  inchei,  and  1  foot  6  inchea  in 
height,  and  extends  the  entire  thickoeea  of  the  wall, 
wbioh  ii  2  feet  S  inchea."  He  adds,  the  contraat 
between  the  round  towen  masonry  and  that  of  the 
paean  forts  is  quite  digtincL  The  pagan  forta  are 
built  with  nndreeaed  atones  without  mortar,  and  tbe 
round  towera  of  chiseled  slonea  with  mortar.  They 
are  neither  bnilt  by  the  sajne  race  nor  .at  the  same 
period,    Fetrie'e  Ronod   Towera,  p.   174,|LWe   ap- 
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pareDtljr  atw  oo)f  »  very  ■q»II  Dombar  of  tbs 
aatiqaitiei  of  theae  remkTkftble  and  interealiDg 
ialanda,  >Dd  tn  ■  lealoiM  kntiqnir^,  or  ToemMr  of  thU 
■Dcietj,  with  time  and  money  KT>iUble,  the  dia- 
triot  o[  Qalwftj  preseDta  ft  wide  field  for  inveatigatioD. 
A  iteunboat  aaila  weekly  from  Qk^ow  to 
WeatpoTi,  from  wbence  bj  ou  a  beantifal, 
although  long,  driTe  tabea  tod  to  Gnlmj,  and  > 
amaU  iteamer,  "  The  City  of  the  Tcibei,"  ^iea  twioe 
weekly,  Taeadajs  aod  Thn»dayi,  between  Galwaj 
flad  Kilkerran,  puiin;  Aran,  and  aooommodatioa 
can  begottbereenohaa  weobtained.  There aie aef on 
other  pagan  forta,  many  holy  wella,  round  towara, 
bee  hive  bnta  of  atone,  oaahela  or  mlb,  and 
it  ia  laid  whole  villages  of  these  atone  hnta  atlll 
remain.  The  town  of  Qalway,  called  "The  Citj 
of  the  Tribea,"  ia  allowed  to  be  the  miial  foreign 
town  in  Ireland,  and  coutaina,  beaidea  St  NiohoT'a 
Ohnrch,  other  huildin^  highly  ornamented  man* 
aiona  of  the  ancient  Spaniah  merchanta,  who  carried 
on  a  large  trade  with  Galway,  and  left  tbeir  country 
to  aettle  here.  We  returned  to  Eileanny  in  tbe 
■ftemooD,  and  found  a  fair  wind  had  spmng  np,  and 
oar  orew  were  ready  to  aail,  and  alter  a  aplendid  mn 
of  three  hooie  arrived  at  Oama,  relieved  the  minda 
of  our  frienda  alarmed  by  our  abeenoe  over  night. 
It  ia  a  bad  ooaat  to  be  cmuring  about  in  a  daik  night, 
aa  the  wreoka  we  saw  on  tbe  ahorea  taatified  to  na> 
We  enjoyed  the  trip  greatly. 


Tinted,  ftod  a  iketch  of  it  and  the  peoaliu  wiodoir  u 
giveo.  It  U  on  Che  ItUnd  nl  Anioh  Hio  Dara,  ao 
Qoinhabited  laland  of  about  8  or  10  acres,  without  a 
trM  or  ihelter,  Ijing  in  the  Atlantic  at  the  entranoe  to 
Ard  Bty,  auH  12  milss  from  Oama  W.  Ooaaemsra. 
On  (hi>  dewlaM  wave  worn  rock  is  Che  cell  of  that 
■aint,  bnilb  at  Che  cyclopeaD  or  polygonal  order,  wiCh 
one  imall  eaatcrn  window  and  rquare  door,  rooftd  ao  far 
as  preaerved  with  pecniiar  shapsd  atenee.  It  is  16  feet 
length,  11  feet  broad,  and  the  walls  2  feet  g  inches 
thick,  bat  some  of  the  BCoue)  are  of  great  liie.     Ha  i« 


alleged  to  have  been  a  miracnlouB  Saint  and  paCron 
Saint  of  the  adjoining  pariah  of  H>}jmB  on  Che  main 
IsDd,  whoae  frBtival  ia  kept  on  16ch  Jnl;  The 
bronse  oross  in  Cha  church  still  exiats  (where  ia  not 
ttated],  and  his  iCaCae  of  wood  was  bnmed  bj  order 
of  ths  archbishop  of  Taam  "for  apecial  weighty 
reasoDi."  The  Parish  Ofanioh  of  Mojnis,  now  a 
picturesque  min  situated  ou  a  fiue  saudy  beach  at 
the  TiUl4[e  of  Chat  name,  ia  dedicaCed  to  his  name, 
and  here  bis  altar  stone  waa  still  preaerred,  hut  was 
not  there  at  oat  visit.  This  Saiut  ia  eiteosively 
ireneraCed,  and  boaCs  in  passing  beCween  Maaon  Head 
and  this  lalaud  dip  their  aaila  three  times.  There  iaa 
stone  called  Cbe  captive  stone  on  which  the  women  at 
low  water  gather  daleaag  (dulse),  to  send  to  their  frienda 
in  prison  to  get  them  earl;  detirerance  by  the  inter- 
oessicD  of  the  Saint.  Dr  Petrie  compares  Che 
doorway  totbatof  SCKilmacdusgh  above- mMitioued, 
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a  very  early  bailding,  and  that  the  window,  which  ip 
splayed  internally,  was  611ed  with  parchment  or  horn. 
The  station  or  veneration  of  this  Saint  is  held  on  16th 
July,  and  is  attended  by,  I  was  told,  400  boats.  On 
the  recommendation  of  the  priest  I  attempted,  but 
failed,  on  aocoant  of  a  storm,  to  get  to  the  station 
that  day,  having  to  put  into  another  island,  as  we 
saw  numerous  other  pilgrim  boats  had  likewise  to  do, 
our  boat  beinjir  filled  with  spray,  but  afterwards 
visited  the  Island. 

Note,  —  The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  were 
written  by  Maister  Michael  O'GIeary  and  three 
colleagues,  in  Donegal  Abbey,  about  the  year 
1616.  They  consist  of  11,000  quarto  pages  on 
vellum,  comprehending  a  national  history  period  of 
4500  years,  beginning  with  the  year  of  the  world 
2242,  the  most  magnificent  comprehensive  history 
now  extant  of  any  nation,  we  should  say,  in  the 
world. 


The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Society 
was  held  in  the  Committee  room  of  the  Y.M.O.A. 
Institute,  on  Tuesday.  19th  Feb.,  Mr  James  Todd, 
F.E.I  S.,  presiding.  The  minutes  of  January  meet- 
ing having  been  read  by  the  Secretary  and  approved 
of,  an  interesting  contribution  by  Miss  M'Lagan, 
Ravenscroft,  on  the  recently  discovered  sculptured 
stones  at  St  Andrews,  and  on  a  monument  in  St 
Mary's  Chapel,  Rothesay,  was  read,  and  beautiful 
rubbings  of  the  stones  and  monument  referred  to  in 
the  "  Notes  "  were  exhibited.  The  Rev.  Mr  Smith, 
St  Ninians,  followed  with  a  very  interesting  account 
of  the  village  of  St  Ninians,  which,  according  to  Mr 
Smith,  was  in  early  times  a  place  of  importance, 
rivalling  Stirling  itself.  In  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed, ex-Bailie  Ronald  negatived  Mr  Smith's  theory 
that  the  burgh  of  Stirling  was  originally  in  Sc 
Ninians  Parish,  and  that  the  church  in  the  village 
was  the  Parish  Church  of  the  town.  That  idea 
could  not  be  entertained  for  one  moment.  Exception 
was  also  taken  to  the  statement  that  the  village 
derived  its  name  from  the  chapel  and  well  of  St 
Ringans,  or  that  the  latter  were  ever  appanages  of 
St  Ninians  Church.  St  Ninians  Church  held  from 
Cambuskenneth,  the  Chapel  from  Dunfermline,  and 
at  the  Reformation  both  chapel  and  well  became  the 
property  of  the  burgh.  Mr  Sbirra,  in  moving  a  votf; 
of  thanks  to  Mr  Smith,  said  that  it  was  a  splendid 
subject — both  village  and  church— and  Mr  Smith  had 
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bandied  it  ably.  Tbe  Parliament  Olode  referred  to, 
witb  its  quaint  inscriptions,  was  a  most  interestinfj^ 
Btrncture,  and  mnst  in  olden  times  bave  been  con- 
nected in  some  way  witb  tbe  cbarch.  Tbat  the 
church  was  blown  ap  in  1746  by  design  and  not  by 
accident  could  be  proved,  notably  from  an  account 
compiled  from  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses  while 
the  incidents  were  still  fresh  in  their  minds,  and 
published  in  1746.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr  Smith 
having  been  moved  officially  by  the  Chairman,  the 
meeting  dosed. 

THE  RECENTLY  DISCOVERED  SCULPTURED 
STONES  AT  ST  A NDRBWS, 

By  Miss  MaoLaoan. 

In  laying  before  you  these  rubbings  from  ancient 
sculptured  stones  lately  discovered  in  tbe  Cathedral 
St  Regulu9,  St  Andrews,  it  seems  needful  that  a  few 
words  be  offered  in  explanation  of  how  these  stones 
came  to  be  so  long  hidden  from  the  people  of  that 
learned  town.  Well,  their  position  may  easily 
account  for  their  ignorance  of  the  stones'  existence, 
for  that  was  quite  under  the  present,  and  probably 
also  under  the  soil  of  the  long  pasc.  Their  lowly 
position  is  the  base  of  one  of  the  walls  of  the  Tower 
of  St  Rjgulus.  Sculptured  stones  are  surely  intended 
to  be  seen,  but  these  could  not  possibly  be  so.  How, 
then,  came  they  to  be  placed  there  ?  This  question 
has  in  our  public  prints  been  put  again  and  again, 
without  reply,  but  to  us  an  answer  seems  to  be  abund- 
antly obvious.  At  some  period  of  tbe  past  history  of 
St  Andrews,  the  good  folks  there,  taking  a  careful 
look  at  the  walls  of  St  Rules,  observed  that  the 
masonry  of  its  tower  was  getting  wasted  by 
the  frosts  and  .winds  of  time,  becoming,  it  may 
be,  somewhat  unsafe.  So  a  mason  was  called 
in  aid  and  told  to  make  things  all  safe.  He  mayhap 
had  no  materials  given  him  for  the  needed  work,  so 
he  found  for  himself.  All  around  him  there  lay  the 
dead,  and  their  monumental  stones,  whole  or  in  frag- 
ments, uncared  for  we  doubt  not.  He  took  from 
them  what  best  suited  his  job,  unquestioning  of  their 
sacredness.  Needing  long  stones,  he  laid  hands  on 
the  shafts  of  sculptured  crosses  and  spread  them 
across  tbe  base  of  the  Tower,  one  above  another. 
The  carvings  on  these  are  in  rather  good  preservation, 
but  at  certain  parts  of  the  length  of  the  stone  they 
altogether  cease.  These  are  marked  on  the  rubbings 
A.A.  and  B  B.,  and  have  to  us  a  well-known  mean- 
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ing,  whioh  is  that  these  parts  of  the  shafts  of  the 
crosses  had  been  sunk  in  the  ground  when  they  stood 
as  upright  crosses.  Thesu  long  stones  strike  the  eye 
of  aU  onlookers ;  but  there  are  others  that  have  b^en 
used  by  our  mason  in  his  mending  work  that  are  less 
easily  discerned,  and  are  stuck  into  the  wall  above 
over  a  space  of  about  ten  feet.  These  have  on  them 
very  dim  remains  of  sculpturing  Of  these  we  hand  a 
a  few  loose  papers.  The  churchyard  soil  that  had 
long  gathered  around  the  Tower  wall  is  now  held 
back  from  it  by  a  well  kept  bank  of  grass. 

MONUMENT  OF  WALTER  STEWART, 

Sknebchal  of  Scotland, 

In  St  Maryfa  Chapa,  Rothetay. 

It  is  from  information  kindly  furnished  me  by  the 
Rev.  Mr  Hewison,  minister  of  Rothesay,  by  bis  very 
accurate  wntings  and  personally,  that  I  am  able  to 
say  that  this  monument  before  you  was  erected  by 
King  Robert  II.  in  memory  of  his  grandfather, 
Walter  Stewart,  Seneschal  of  Scotland,  who  as  "  ane 
beardless  youth,"  23  years  of  age,  along  with  the 
Douglas  led  on  the  left  wing  of  the  army  of  King 
Robert  the  Bruce  en  the  battlefield  of  Bannockburn. 
As  his  guerdon  he  received  the  hand  of  "  Marjorie  de 
Brus,'*  the  daughter  of  the  King,  from  whom  are 
descended  all  the  royal  race  of  Stewart. 


THE  VILLAGE  OF  ST  NINIANS. 

Bt  Rkv.  David  Smith,  M.A« 

Let  me  tell  you  something  about  the  origin  of  this 
paper  that  you  may  know  what  to  expect.  In  the 
course  of  my  work  I  am  brought  into  contact  with  a 
number  of  old  people  who  have  spent  all  their  days  in 
St  Ninians,  or  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  A  few 
years  ago  I  had  many  an  opportunity  of  having  a 
"  crack  **  with  an  old  man  above  eighty  y«ars  of  age, 
who  was  brimful  of  stories  of  the  pasv,  and  who  died 
in  the  house  in  which  he  bad  been  born.  Since  then 
an  old  woman  had  passed  away,  nearer  80  than  70, 
and  she  also  died  in  the  house  in  which  she  bad  been 
bom.  During  her  long  life  she  never  iet  foot  in  a 
railway  carriage,  and  her  longest  voyage  was  across 
the  Abbey  ferry  and  back  again.  Now,  it  occurred 
to  me  some  time  ago  that  old  people  like  these 
were  carrying  with  tbem  into  the  Silent  Land  mbny 
stories  of  the  olden  times  which  it  was  a  pity  we 
should  lose,  and  I  resolved  while  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, to  gather  together  as  many  of  their  reminis- 
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O0BOM  M I  ttmlcl.  Thftft  was  tb«  origin  of  my  paper. 
There  are  some  tbiogsin  it  which  I  have  learned  from 
books  and  by  using  my  own  eyes,  bat  in  many  parts 
you  mnst  bear  the  voices  of  the  oldest  inhabitants 
telling  the  story  of  the  villsge  of  St  Ninians. 

St  Ninians  is  the  name  the  village  bears.  Ninian, 
or  Ringan,  which  is  the  Scoto-Irish  form  of  the  name, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  Scottish  saints.  He 
lived  fifteen  hundred  years  ago  at  Whithorn  on  the 
Solway,  where  he  bnUt  the  first  stone  ohuroh  ever 
erected  in  Scotland.  His  headquarters  were  at  Whit- 
horn, but  his  labours  extended  far  beyond.  He  wan- 
dered as  a  missionary  over  all  the  country  between 
the  Solway  and  the  CSyde,  and  even  penetrated  into 
Stirlingshire  and  Perthshire.  We  may,  therefore, 
take  it  for  granted  that  he  visited  this  neighbourhood 
and  preached  to  the  people  who  lived  here  fifteen 
hundred  years  ago.  The  old  Roman  road  along  which 
he  would  be  almost  certain  to  travel  into  Perthshire 
passed  very  close  to  the  present  village  of  St  Ninians. 
The  saint  may  even  have  founded  the  first  church  in 
the  village.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  such  a 
bupposition. 

ANTIQUITT  OW  THE  VILLAQS. 

During  the  course  of  its  history  the  village  seems 
to  have  borne  three  names,  Egglis,  Kirktown,  and  St 
Ninians.  The  first  mention  of  it  is  in  a  charter  of 
William  the  Lioo,  ell 70  Some  years  before,  cll60, 
Robert,  Bishop  of  St  Andrews,  bad  granted  to  the 
Abbey  of  Gambuskenneth  "the  Ohurch  of  Egglis  "(a) 
and  King  William  in  his  charter  confirmed  that  grant, 
and  also  a  grant  of  which  I  find  no  previous  men- 
tion of  *'  the  town  of  Egglis  with  its  just  boundaries 
in  wood  and  in  plain,  and  with  pastures  and  all 
just  appurtenances."  (&)  Thus  we  have  evidence  of 
ttie  existence  of  the  village  under  the  name  of  Egglis 
in  the  middle  of  the  12tb  century.  This  remark, 
however,  must  be  received  with  caution.  The 
word  which  I  have  translated  **  town  "  is  the  Latin 
word  "  villa."  Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend  I 
have  obtained  from  one  of  the  greatest  living 
authorities  (Dr  Murray,  Oxford),  an  explanation  of 
this  word  ;  villa,  he  says,  "  is  the  same  word  as  the 
French  ville  which  now  in  France  means  '  town ' ;  the 
primary  meaning  is  supposed  to  have  been  '  country 
house,'  'manor  house,' including  the  villaticum,  vill- 
ogium  or  vill-age,  which  sprang  up  beside  it,  and  in 
which   the  vill-ani  or   villains  lived.      In   English 

(a)  Gambuskenneth  Cartulary,  p.  148. 
(fr)  Gambuskenneth  Gartulary,  p.  144. 
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ohartors  it  correspouds  varioasly  to  manor,  bamlet, 
village,  towDsbip,  parish,  the  sense  having  to  be  deter- 
mined  for  any  plaoe  or  time  by  historical  facts." 
In  the  charters  Levineston,  Edul8ton,and  Thancartun, 
are  the  villa  Levingi,  villa  Edulti,  villa  Tfaancardi.  (c) 
Perhaps  "  Villa  de  Egglis  "  was  only  a  manor ;  or, 
from  its  proximity  to  the  church  and  being  mentioned 
with  it  in  ^he  same  charter,  it  may  have  been  the 
minister's  house  and  the  land  connoted  with  it,  cor- 
responding to  the  modern  manse  and  glebe.  Probably 
it  was  a  township  or  village.  At  all  events,  we  may 
safely  say  that  previous  to  1170  the  nucleus  of  the 
village  of  St  Ninians  was  in  existence. 

Ooming  down  to  1242  we  find  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  the  village  under  the  name  of  *'  Kirke- 
toun."  In  that  year  the  Bishop  of  St  Andrews  made 
a  grant  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  U^  the  "  Church 
of  St  Ninian  of  Kirketoun,"  and  one  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  land  in  question  is  described  as 
"  the  great  road  from  Stirlinsr  to  Kirketoun.'*  {d)  The 
"Kirktown"  meant  originally  the  township  belonging 
to  the  minister,  and  carrying  tithes,  (e)  but  this 
charter  indicates  the  existence  of  »  village  under  that 
name  ;  a  name  which  it  continued  to  bear  until  the 
year  1724.  Since  then  it  has  been  called  by  its 
present  name— St  Ninians  (/) 

Sibbald  in  his  history  of  Stirlingshire  1707  (p.  23), 
speaks  of  a  fine  town  having  lately  been  built  at  St 
Ninians  Kirk.  That  seems  to  indicate  a  late  origin 
for  the  village.  Probably,  however,  before  the 
beginning  of  last  century  it  consisted  only  of  a  few 
houses  clustering  round  the  church,  like  some  of  the 
small  villages  we  have  seen  consisting  of  little  more 
than  the  church  and  manse,  the  schoolhouse,  police 
station,  and  post  office,  and  if  at  the  beginning  of 
last  century  there  was  a  spurt  in  the  building  trade, 
and  the  village  grew  rapidly  to  something  like  its 
present  size,  we  can  understand  Sibbald  writing  as  he 
did.  We  can  claim  for  the  village  great  antiquity, 
or,  to  be  quite  accurate  we  can  claim  that  the  ground 
on  which  the  present  village  stands,  especially  the 
ground  lying  round  the  old  churchyard,  has  been  the 
site  of  a  village  for  six  or  sfcven  hundred  years. 
During  the  past  centuries  it  must  have  changed 
frequently.  Its  present  buildings  are  not  of  the  most 
substantial  character,  but  they  are  the  successors  of  a 
long  line  of  ancestors  in  stone  and  lime,  and  wattle 

(«)  Gambaskenneth  Cartulary,  p.  142. 

(d)  Black  on  Teinds,  p.  26. 

(0)  Stat.  Acct.,  1841. 

(0  Innes,  Barly  Scottish  History,  p.  10. 
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and  daub,  ihe  beginningr  of  which  ia  Iohc  in  a  remote 
antiquity  Until  comparatively  modem  times  the 
villaflfe  of  St  Niniana  was  the  cnntre  around  which  the 
life  of  the  inhabitanta  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
surrounding  country  gathered. 

The  church  as  well  as  the  village  has  c'^^anged  its 
name  during  the  course  nf  its  history,  but  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  proving  its  great  antiquity.  A  church  is 
always  a  church,  though  a  town  may  not  always  be  a 
town  The  original  name  of  the  church  was  "Egglis/* 
'*  Egglyge,"  or  "  Eccles,"  which  is  the  Latin  word 
"  eocl<>sia,"  church.  The  earliest  mention  I  can  find 
of  it  is  in  the  reign  of  David  I.,  1124-1153,  when  it 
was  the  "  parish  church  of  Eoclt8."(<7)  In  1242, 
in  the  charter  granting  the  glebe,  it  is  called  the 
"Church  of  St  Ninian  of  Kirketoun."  And  in  1275,iin 
another  charter  it  is  called  the  "  Church  of  Kirki8"(A) 
It  was  evidently  the  mother  church  of  the  district. 
There  is  reference  to  its  *'  Chapels "  in  a  charter 
cll70 ;  (i)  and  a  bull  of  Pope  Celestine,  1195,  conBrms 
the  Abbot  of  St  Mary's  Stirling,  in  posseiwion  of  the 
"  Church  of  Egglis  with  the  chapels  of  Dunipaoe  and 
Lithbert,  and  its  other  chapels  and  oratories."  (ib) 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  was  a  church  at  St 
Ninians  seven  or  eight  hundred  years  ago.  The 
subject,  however,  is  too  large  for  me  to  treat  ex- 
haustively.    The  church  deserves  a  paper  to  itself. 

8T  NINIANS  IN   RELATION  TO  STIRLING. 

At  present  it  would  take  eleven  or  twelve  p*ac68  of 
the  size  of  St  Ninians  to  make  one  town  of  Stirling. 
The  population  of  the  village  at  last  census  was  1381, 
and  that  of  Stirlmg,  exclusive  of  the  village,  over 
15,000.  There  was  not  always  such  a  difference 
between  the  two  in  population.  In  a  Gazeteer  of 
Scotland  of  date  1803,  the  village  is  said  to  have 
contained  3500  inhabitants,  and  in  the  statistical 
account  of  Stirling,  1842,  we  are  told  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Stirling  in  1792,  had  been  ascertained  by 
accurate  survey  to  be  4698.  AUowini?  that  the 
figures  for  St  Ninians,  being  in  round  numbers,  are  a 
little  exaggerated,  we  may  safely  say  that  a  hundred 
years  ago  Stirlim;  was  only  about  one  and  a  half 
times  the  size  of  St  Ninians.  Anipther  evidence  that 
the  two  places  were  once  on  more  of  an  equality  as 
regards  size,  and  that  the  city  on  the  Castle  Kock  saw 
a  formidable  rival  in  the  village  at  the  St  Ninians 

(g)  Innes,  Barly  Scottish  History*  p.  10. 
(h)  Gambuskenneth  Cartulary. 
(0  Oamboakenneth  Cartulary. 
(A)  Cambnakenneth  Cartulary,  p.  4  i. 
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Kirk,  iff   found  in  the  history  of  the  village  Fair  and 
Market.      These   were  both   instituted   in   the  year 
1705,  and  were  evidently  regarded  as  a  menace  to  the 
prosperity  of  Stirling.     The  Town  Council  took  every 
possible  step  to  have  them  closed,   without  success, 
however,  as  we  shall  see,  for  before  I  am  done  I  must 
give  a  fuller  account  of  the  village  Fair  and  Market. 
Going  much  further  back  there  is  evidence  of  a 
time  wheu  Stirling  was  in  the  parish  of  St  Ninians. 
During  the  reign  of  David  I.,  1124-1153,  a  dispute 
aro6e  between  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Stirling  and  the 
parinh   church   of   Eccles,  within    which   parish   the 
Castle  and  town  of  Stirling  stood.     The  matter  was 
of  such  importance,  that  it  was  decided  in  presence  of 
the  King,  his  son   Prince  Henry,  and  their  barons. 
The  following  is  the  decision  as  we  find  it  in  the 
register  of  Dunfermline  Abbey  : — "  This  is  the  agree- 
ment which  was  entered  into  at  the  Castle  of  the 
Maidens,  before  King  David  and  Henry  his  son  and 
their  barons,  between  (Robert),  Bishop  of  St  Andrews 
(within  whose  diocese  the  parish  of  Eccles  lay,  and 
(Galfrid),  Abbot  of  Dunfermline  (who  had  a  right  to 
the   Chapelry  of   the  Castle),   regarding    the  parish 
church  of  Eccles  and  the  chapel  of  the  Castle  of  Stir- 
ling.    The  King's  barons  remembered,  and  in  that 
remembrance  all  agreed,  that  on  the  day  when  King 
Alexander  caused  the  aforesaid  chapel  to  be  dedicated 
he  granted  then  to  the  chapel  the  tithes  of  his  domains 
in   the   soke  of  Stirling,  whether  they  increased  or 
decreased.      And   further   they   considered    that  the 
parish   church  of  Eccles  ought   to   have  the  whole 
tithes  accruing  from  the   herdsmen,   bondmen,  and 
gresmeoi  with   other  dues   which   they  owe   to  the 
church  ;  and  those  of  them  who  may  die,  whether 
servants  of  the  demesne  lands  or  of  the  parish,  their 
bodies  shall  lie  in  the  burying  ground  of  the  parish, 
with  such  things  as  the  dead  ought  to  have  with  them 
to  the  church,  unless  by  chance  any  of  the  burgesses 
die  there  suddenly.     And  if  the  domains  shall  in- 
crease, either  by  the  grubbing  out  of  wood,  or  the 
breaking  up  ot  land  not  tilled  before,  the  chapel  shall 
possess  the  tithes  ;  and  if  the  lauds  of  other  men  of 
the  parish  increase,  the  parish  church  shall  have  their 
tithes  ;  and  if  more  men  dwell  in  the  demesne  lands 
than  in  times  past,  the  tithes  of  these  and  of  all  culti- 
vators shall  go  to  the  chapel,  while  the  parish  church 
shall  have  their  bodies  ;  and  if  the  lands  which  are 
not  of  the  demesne  shall  increase  in  the  number  of 
dwellings,  the  parish  church  shall  have  their  tithes, 
and  to  all  the  church  shall  minister  Christian  rites  on 
account  of  the  dignity  of  sepulture."    Thus  there  was 
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a  time  when  the  inhabitants  of  Stirling,  althoagh  no 
doubt  being  regarded  as  members  of  the  royal  hoase- 
bold  they  worshipped  in  the  King's  private  chapel  in 
the  Castle,  were  parishioners  of  St  Ninians,  and  had 
tbeir  parish  church  and  churchyard  in  the  Tillage.(2) 
Probably  at  a  still  earlier  period  the  church  at 
St  Ninians  was  the  only  one  between  the  Carron 
and  the  Forth  The  name,  "Eccles,"  the  church, 
seems  to  indicate  that  such  was  the  case.  Since 
then  there  have  been  great  changes.  Three  paiishes 
have  been  carved  out  of  the  original  parish  of 
St  Ninians — Dnnipace,  Larbert,  and  Stirling.  The 
village  itself  is  now  part  of  the  burgh  and  parish 
of  Stirling,  and  at  no  distant  date  is  certain 
to  disappear.  When  that  day  comes,  and  the  old 
village  has  disappeared,  let  us  hope  that  some- 
thing will  be  done  to  keep  alive  its  memory,  if  only 
by  retaining  some  of  the  old  names,  such  as  "  Oalton," 
"Weaver  Row,"  "Kirk  Wynd,"  and  St  Ninians 
itself. 

THB  MAIN  BOAD. 

Before  asking  you  to  accompany  me  in  a  walk 
through  the  village  I  have  something  to  say  about  the 
road  that  passes  through  it.  In  the  Ordinance  Survey 
map  the  old  Roman  Road,  which  must  have  been  the 
main  road  before  the  present  one  was  made,  runs 
between  Goxi thill  and  the  present  road.  As  far  as  I 
can  gather  from  careful  enquiry  this  road  after  crossing 
the  Bannock  burn  at  Milton  diverged  from  the  line  of 
the  present  road  through  the  Whins,  and  pasBing  the 
Schoolhouse  went  over  the  top  of  Brock's  Brae  and  by 
Gozitbill,  cutting  the  line  of  the  present  road  by 
Weaver  Row  and  going  into  Stirling  to  the  west  of 
the  present  main  road.  The  footpath  from  the  Whins 
of  Milton  Schoolhouse  to  near  the  Borestone  is  part  of 
the  Roman  Road  in  the  Ordinance  Survey  map,  and  in 
Weaver  Row  there  is  still  a  portion  of  au  old  road 
running  in  the  line  which  I  have  indicated.  There  is 
this  also  to  be  said  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  this  old 
road  between  Coxithill  and  the  village,  the  old  branch 
road  to  Gambusbarron  and  Touch  lay  to  the  left 
of  the  present  road,  when  one*a  back  is  turned  to 
St  Ninians.  It  passed  through  the  farm  of  Bearside, 
where  traces  of  it  were  to  be  seen  in  1841.  (m) 
That  seems  to  indicate  a  junction  with  the  great  road 
running  north  and  south  at  a  point  nearer  Coxithill 
than  the  present  junction.  We  cannot  tell  when  the 
present  road  through  the  village  was  made.     There 

(2)  Innes,  Barly  Scottish  History,  pp.  16, 17. 
(m)  Stat.  Acct. 
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WM  very  little  attention  paid  to  roads  in  Scotland 
until  far  on  in  the  16th  centory,  when  coaching  was 
introduced  We  may  assume  that  the  Roman  Road 
was  the  main  road  at  the  Battle  of  Bannockburn, 
although  the  present  road  may  have  been  at  that  time 
a  footpath.  The  traffic  through  the  village  is  pro- 
bably  greater  now  than  ever  it  was,  but  its  character 
has  greatly  changed  even  within  the  memory  of  people 
still  living.  Farmers'  carts  and  gigs,  grocers*  and 
bakers'  vans,  private  carriages  and  the  Bannockburn 
buses  have  taken  the  place  of  the  long  strings  of  coal 
carts  from  the  Aucbenbowie  and  Bannockburn 
collieries,  and  the  heavy  carriers'  carts.  Twice  a  day 
within  the  memory  of  people  still  living  the  mail 
coach  passed  through  the  village  for  Glasgow,  and 
once  a  day  for  Edinburgh  After  the  opening  of  the 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway  a  coach  ran  through 
the  village  three  times  a  day  for  Gastlecary.  We  can 
fancy  we  see  the  steaming  horses  toiling  up  the  brae 
in  the  middle  of  the  village,  steeper  then  than  now, 
nearing  the  end  of  their  long  journey  from  the  south  ; 
and  the  sleek  steeds  fresh  from  their  stable  in  Stirling 
as  they  pass  in  the  opposite  direction.  We  have 
accounts  of  more  than  one  dreadful  snowstorm  in 
thosH  old  coaching  days.  A  notable  one  occurred  in 
1 823  in  the  month  of  February,  when  the  guards  of 
the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  coaches,  in  trying  to 
reach  Stirling  on  horseback,  stuck  fast  at  St  Ninians, 
where  the  snow  lay  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  deep,  and 
an  old  man  who  died  a  few  years  ago  remembered 
having  seen  the  Glasgow  coach  sticking  fast  in  the 
snow  at  the  foot  of  the  brae  leading  up  to  Whins  of 
Milton  and  the  guards  setting  out  on  horseback  with 
the  mails.  Many  a  gay  cavalcade  of  lords  and  ladies 
must  have  passed  through  the  village  when  royalty 
bad  its  home  in  Stirling,  and  the  inhabitants  must 
often  have  looked  on  the  passing  of  armies.  Not  to 
mention  Bruce  with  his  thirty  thousand  heroes,  Crom- 
well with  his  Ironsides  must  h^ve  passed  through  the 
village  when  he  came  within  cannon  shot  of  Stirling. 
Prince  Charles  passed  through  on  two  occasions  with 
his  wild  Highlanders,  who  left  behind  them  a  mark 
that  remains  to  this  day.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland 
followed  fast  on  their  heels,  and  quartered  his  Hessian 
troops  at  St  Ninians  and  Torbrex,  for  providincf  coal 
and  candle  to  whom  James  Watson  and  James  Wands 
received  money  from  the  Town  Council,  (n) 

THROUGH  THE  VILLAGB. 

The  road  from  Stirling  to  St  Ninians  lies  through 
the  conjoint  village  of  Newhouse  and  Bellfield.    I 

(n)  Burgh  Records,  vol.  2,  284. 
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cannofe  tell  exactly  where  NewhouRe  begins.  In  the 
Statistical  Ace  mnt,  1796,  Kandolpbfield,  the  scene  of 
the  battle  between  Clifford  and  Randolph,  is  said  to 
be  in  Newhouse.  Bat  at  Mrs  McQueen's  house, 
Ivanhoe  Cottage,  we  leave  Newhonse  and  enter  the 
village  of  Bellfield.  I  do  not  know  the  origin  of  the 
name  Newhouse,  but  Bellfield,  X  am  told,  owes  its 
name  to  the  fact  that  the  ground  on  which  it  is  built 
belonged  to  a  man  named  Bennet  whose  wife  or 
daughter  was  Bell  Bennet,  heoce  Bellfield.  Bennet 
lived  in  a  house  which  stood  by  itself  nearly  opposite 
the  Free  Church  Manse,  and  is  still  remembered  by  old 
residenters.  Newhouse  was  the  scene  of  the  murder, 
in  1571,  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  Regent  of  Scotland. 
It  was  during  the  troublous  days  when  Mary  was  a 
prisoner  in  Eogland,  James  VI.  little  more  than  an 
infant,  and  the  country  was  torn  with  the  dissentions 
of  the  King's  and  Queen's  parties.  Lennox  was  in 
Stirling  with  the  King  and  other  leaders  of  his  party, 
when  suddenly,  one  September  morning,  between 
three  and  four,  300  horsemen  with  80  musketeers 
mounted  behind  them,  belonging  to  the  Queen'is  party, 
burst  into  the  sleeping  town.  Lennox  and  the  Earl 
of  Morton  were  made  prisoners,  but  before  their 
captors  could  make  good  their  escape  with  them  and 
their  booty  the  troops  in  the  Castle  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town  awoke.  The  Queen's  party  was 
driven  from  the  town  and  pursued  as  far  as  St 
Ninians.  At  Newhouse,  one,  James  Calder,  fired  a 
shot  which  struck  the  Regent  in  a  mortal  part 
and  he  died  in  a  few  hours,  (o)  The  spot  where 
he  received  the  fatal  wouud  was  marked  by  a 
heap  of  scones  which  was  only  removed  in  1758, 
when  the  road  was  improved.  This  heap  of  stones 
lay  on  the  main  road  opposite  the  entrance  to 
Clifford  Park  My  informant  is  an  old  man  whose 
father  lived  in  a  house  that  stood  on  the  site  now 
occupied  by  the  Clifford  Park  Lodge,  and  who  has 
often  heard  his  father  and  other  old  people  speak 
about  the  Regent's  death  and  the  heap  of  stones  that 
had  marked  the  spot  where  he  received  the  fatal 
wound. 

THB  OLEBB. 

Fassini;  through  Newhouse  and  Bellfield  we  come 
to  the  St  Ninians  Glebe.  Originally  it  was  much 
larger  than  at  present.  In  1242  David  (Bdnthani), 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  granted  in  name  uf  endow- 
ment to  the  "  Church  of  St  Ninians  of  Kirketoun,  the 
land  which  lies  near  the  said  Church  on  the  north 

(o)  Burton's  Hist,  of  Scot.,  vol.  5,  40. 
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•id«,  between  the  great  road  whioh  extends  from  Stir* 
Img  to  Kirketouo,  and  the  footpath  whioh  s[Ot%  from 
that  gfreat  road  and  atretohes  to  the  bishop's  houses 
situated  near  said  Ohurch."(|))    Bailie  Ronald,  in  bis 
able  paper  on  the  Old  Lands  in  and  around  Stir- 
ling, (9),  takes   that  to  mean  the  land   between  the 
present  main  road  from  Stirling  to  St  Ninians  and 
the  road  and  footpath  from  Mr  M'Jannet*8  property  by 
Braehead  to  the  Oaltou  where  there  evidently  were, 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  houses  which  were  known 
as  the  *'  Bishop's  houses. '    I  have  little  difficulty  in 
accepting  the  footpath  by  Braehead  as  one  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  original  Glebe.     It  is  undoubtedly 
very  old  and  probably  was  the  road  from  Oambus- 
kenneth  to  St  Niniaus,  between  which  places  there 
was  much  coming  and  going  for  a  hundred  years  be- 
fore this  date.     Is  it  not,  however,  asbuming  a  good 
deal  to  say  that  the  present  main  road  existed  in  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century,  and  that  the  footpath 
joined  it  at  Mr  M'Jannet's  corner  9      The  Roman 
Road,  which  lay  nearer  the  King's  Park  than  the 
present  main  road,  may  have  been  the  great  road 
referred  to  in  the  Bishop's  Charter,  in   which  case 
the    Glebe   would    lie    on   both    sides  of   the    pre- 
sent road.       I   am    only  a    beginner,   however,   in 
the    antiquarian    line  and  am    unwilling    to    cross 
swords  with  such  a  veteran  as  Bailie  Ronald.     I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  he  is  wrung  in   the  limits  he 
ascribes  to  the  original  Glebe,  but  I  venture  to  take 
refuge  in  Sir  Roger  de  Guverley's  verdict — much  may 
be  said  on  both  sides       Whatever  were  the  exact 
boundaries  of  the  Glebe  in  the  13th  century  it  has 
shrunk  to  very  small  dimensions  compared  with  what 
it  was      Part  seems  to  have  come  into  possessiim  of 
the  town  of  Stirling,  for  the  land  opposite  South  Lodge, 
Randolphfield,  and  Clifford  Park  was  once  known  as 
the  Town  Groft.(r)     Afterwards  it  became  part  of  the 
estate  of  Wester  Livilands.     The  present  Glebe  lies 
between  Bellfield  and  Kirk  Wynd. 

THE  VILLAOB. 

We  have  reached  the  village  at  last.  A  few  doors 
past  the  inspector  of  poor's  office  we  see  two  curiously 
sculptured  stones  built  into  the  front  wall  of  the 
houses.  One  beara  the  da*^.e  1723,  with  an  unmis- 
takable representation  of  a  number  of  blacksmith's 
tools.  This  stone  is  said  to  iiicirk  the  site  of  the  old 
village  smithy.     The  other,  the  date  of  which  is  1724, 

(p)  Gnmbuskenneth  Gartularyj  p.  142. 
(9)  Trans;  1890-91,  p.  81. 
(r)  Trans  1890-91,  p;  24. 
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WM  evidently  a  brewer's  mgn.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  roAd  Mr  Wm.  Aitken  has  his  bake-house  up  the 
**  Howf  Olose."  Mr  Aitken  thinks  his  house  was  at 
one  time  the  villaf^e  inn,  in  which  case  the  "  Howf 
Olose     would  be  the  stable  entrance. 

Kirk  Wynd,  until  the  erection  of  the  present  Free 
Ohuroa  was  It  narrow  lane.  Passing  up  to  the 
churchyard,  we  have  on  the  right  hand  Parliament 
Olose,  a  place  where  weavers  and  nailers  used  to  have 
their  workshops.  Being  great  politicians  they  formed, 
I  suppose,  a  sort  of  village  parliament,  hence  the 
name  Parliament  Olose.  The  churchyard  is  here  the 
centre  of  interest,  and  I  must  ask  you  to  lioger  in  it 
with  me  for  a  little.  There  are  in  reality  three 
churchyards  in  St  Ninians.  The  one  round  the 
present  church  is  of  the  same  age  as  the  church,  which 
was  built  in  1750,  and  it  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
heritors  In  1836  there  was  an  addition  to  the  old 
churchyard,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  wall. 
The  old  churchyard  is  the  one  in  which  the  tower 
stands,  and  it  muBt  have  been  a  burial  place  for  seven 
or  eight  hundred  years.  All  the  graves  in  it  lie  east 
and  west,  and  that  alone  indicates  great  age.  (9) 
Long  ago  men  attached  great  importance  to  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  dead  body  was  laid  in  the  grave,  and 
there  id  a  remarkable  consensus  of  custom  for  laying 
it  east  and  west,  sometimes  with  the  head  to  the  east 
and  sometimes  to  the  west  This  practice  evidently 
originated  in  sun  worship,  and  the  head  was  turned 
to  the  west  or  the  east  according  as  the  dead  were 
thought  of  in  connection  with  the  sunrise,  the  home 
of  the  deity  ;  or  the  sunset,  the  region  of  the  dead. 
In  Ohristian  burial  the  pagan  practice  was  continued, 
but  for  a  dififerent  reason.  The  body  was  laid  on  its 
back  with  the  feet  to  the  east,  to  indicate  that  the 
dead  were  waiting  for  the  resurrection  at  the  coming 
of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  There  is  also  a  tradition 
that  this  was  Ohrist's  posture  when  he  was  laid  in  the 
grave,  (t) 

There  is  nothing  of  note  among  the  headstones  in 
the  churchyard.  The  oldest  date  that  can  be  de- 
ciphered is  1604.  It  is  on  a  stone  which  bears  the 
name  of  Oorsar,  and  it  marks  the  burying-groand  of 
a  family  of  that  name  still  resident  in  the  village. 
Many  a  noble  family  would  he  glad  to  have  such  an 
evidence  of  long  descent.  Few  notable  men  have 
been  buried  in  the  churchyard.  Within  the  portion 
of  the  old  churchyard  still  standing  is  the  grave  of 

(«)  Encv.  Brit.  Funeral  Rites. 
(«)  •*  Urn  Barial,"  Brown,  chap.  HI. 
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Sir  Hew  Pateraon  of  Bannookbaro,  the  friend  and 

entertainer  of  Prince  Oharlee,  and  graves  belonging 

to  the  Touch  and  Sauobie  families.    In  other  parts 

of    che    oharohyard    are    the    graves    of    many    of 

the    old    lairds    belonging    to    the    parish  ;    and, 

to     come     to     modem    times,     that    of    William 

Robertson,   the  poet  •  preacher.      Their    bodies  are 

all  mingled  now  in  a  common  element  of  dast  with 

those  of  many  generations  of  men  who  have  lived 

and  died  under  the  shadow  of  the  old  church  tower. 

The  upper  part  of  the  tower  which  stands  in  the 

churchyard  w^  rebuilt  in  1734,  for  in  that  year  the 

Stirling  town  treasurer  paid  "eight  pounds  Scots  as  the 

town's  proportion  out  of  the  lands  of  Bennie's  Oroft 

and   Bizet  lands  for  rebuilding  the  Steeple  of  St 

Ninians."  fu)    The  lower  portion  of  the  Steeple  is  of 

much  older  date,  and  we  may  mention  in  passing  that 

the  wall  enclosing  the  old  Churchyard  was  rebuilt 

with  stones  taken  from  the  Earl  of  Mar's  heuse  in 

Stirling  ^v)     The  clock  was  evidently  put  into  the 

Steeple    when    it    was    rebuilt,    as    it    bears    the 

date  1785     Andrew  Dickie,  Stirling,  was  its  maker, 

and  I  am  told  he  also  made  the  clocks  in  Broad  Street 

Steeple  and  Dunblane  Cathedral.    The  St  Ninians 

clock  IS  not  a  bad  one,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 

vagaries.    It  will  not  keep  time  with  any  other  clock 

in  the  neighbourhood,  which  may  be  the  fault  of  the 

other  dodcs.    And  the  long  hand  loses  five  minutes 

every  hour  in  toiling  up  from  the  half-hour  to  the 

hour,  but  fortunately  it  gains  five  coming  down  the 

other  side.    The  Steeple  evidently  got  a  new   bell 

forty  years  after  it  was  rebuilt,  for  the  present  bell 

bears  the  maker's  name  and  date — "  Pack  &;  Chapman 

of  London,  Pecit  1774,"  and  has  the  following  legend 

running  round  it — 

' '  Such  woodroaa  power  to  mnsick's  given, 
It  elevates  the  aonl  to  heaven." 

There  is  many  a  church  without  a  steeple,  but  in  St 

Ninians  we  have  a  steeple  without  a  church.     The 

portion  of  the  old  church  still  standing,  and  which  ia 

called  the  Schoolhoase,  must  be  very  old,  possibly  400 

years  old.     It  shows  that  the  old  church  must  have 

been  a    large   and   substantial   buildinfif   with   some 

architectural   pretensions.      A  pamphlet,   giving  an 

account  of  the  destruction  of  the  church,  to  which 

I  shall  refer  immediately,  speaks  of  it  as  having  been 

one  of  the  largest  chnrciies  in  Scotland,  capable  of 

holding  4000  people.     What  is  left  of  it  is  certainly 

pre- Reformation,  and  that  alone  is  an  evidence  of  the 

(u)  Bargfa  Records,  vol.  2,  p  230. 
(v)  Nimmo,  p.  942. 
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importance  of  tbe  old  ohurcb,  for  there  were  few 
■tooe  pftrieh  charohei  at  the  Reformarion.  The 
nataralitit  can  reconstract  the  skeleton  of  an  extinct 
animal  ont  of  a  single  bone,  and  I  would  not  dwpair 
of  being  able  to  rebaild  the  old  3t  Ninians  kirk  ont 
of  the  material  fnmiehed  by  the  Session  records  ;  but 
that  would  take  time.  Now,  I  can  only  tell  you  how 
the  church  ceased  to  exist.  We  owe  its  demolition  to 
Prince  Charlie  and  his  Highland  host.  These 
worthies  made  their  appearance  in  the  village  in  the 
month  of  September,  1745,  on  their  way  south  to 
Prestonpans  and  their  fruitless  march  into  England. 
In  the  following  January  they  again  appeared  with 
their  faces  in  the  opposite  direction.  They  were 
retreating  before  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  The 
Prince  remained  in  this  neighbourhood  for  the  greater 
part  nf  a  month,  during  which  time  he  iook  the  town 
of  Stirling  after  a  short  siege,  but  failed  in  an  attempt 
to  take  the  Castle.  He  quartered  his  troops  at  St 
Ninians  and  Bannockbom,  and  they  being  in  want  of 
a  proper  place  to  store  their  powder,  put  it  in  the 
Parish  Church.  And  when  they  had  to  retreat  on 
the  let  of  February,  on  the  near  approach  of  the 
Duke,  tbe  gunpowder  in  tbe  church  exploded.  Ten 
country  people  and  some  Highlanders  were  killed, 
and  tbe  church  was  blown  to  pieces. 

I  have  seen  a  copy  of  a  pamphlet  which  was  pub- 
lished the  same  year,  and  which  gives  an  account  of 
the  explosion  by  one  who  was  on  t^e  spot  when  it 
occurred,  and  who  took  pains  to  find  out  the  truth 
about  it.  The  pamphlet  is  entitled,  *'A  true  and 
impartial  account  of  the  blowing  up  of  the  Church  of 
St  Ninians  on  the  Ist  day  of  February,  1746  "  The 
writer  charges  the  rebels  with  having  destroyed  the 
church  out  of  pure  malice.  According  to  him  this  is 
what  took  place.  One  of  the  captains  in  tbe  rebel 
army  gave  orders  the  night  before  to  the  constable  to 
provide  twenty  men  out  of  tbe  town  of  St  Ninians  to 
be  ready  to  obey  bis  orders  next  morning  With 
difficulty  the  men  were  secured.  Ten  were  detained 
in  the  captain's  quarters  and  ten  in  the  constable'^ 
bouse.  Their  names  were  taken  down,  and  tbey 
were  told  if  they  went  home  their  houses  would  be 
burned  down.  Next  morning  the  ten  in  the  captain's 
quarters  were  ordered  to  the  church  tii  carry  out  the 
powder  to  the  churchyard.  They  took  out  nine 
barrels  each  containing  eight  Scots  gallous,  and  with 
the  powder  a  train  was  laid  from  the  inatfazine  in  tbe 
church  to  the  door,  and  from  tbe  door  24  or  25  feet 
into  tbe  churchyard.  The  train  was  a  foot  deep,  and 
what  was  left  of  the  nine  barrels  was  laid  in  a  heap 
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ab  the  end  of  the  train.  Inside  the  oharoh  there 
were  100  barrels  of  powder,  several  of  them  with 
their  heads  knocked  off.  All  being  now  ready,  the 
Prince  having  just  passed  through  the  village,  the 
train  was  exploded  and  the  chnrch  blown  up.  Snoh 
is  the  story  as  told  in  this  pamphlet.  The  writer  has 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  rebels  meant  to  des- 
troy the  charoh,  but  the  histories  generally  represent 
the  explosion  as  having  been  accidental. 

The  Session  minutes  contain  a  few  references  to 
this  event.  Twelve  days  after  it  the  Session  met,  and 
after  prayer,  **  the  Beddal  was  interrogate  what  of  the 
utensiles  were  left  after  the  late  burning  of  the  church," 
and  he  replied — '*  The  trams  of  the  litter  were  safe, 
as  also  the  big  mort- cloths,  saddle  oloaths,  and  the 
doath  ctf  the  litter."  Upon  hearing  this  the  Session 
gave  orders  that  the  litter  be  immediately  repaired 
and  a  new  tent  made. 

In  the  month  of  June  following  we  find  this  entry 
in  the  minutes,  "  The  three  plane-tref s  damnified  by 
the  blowing  up  of  the  church,  were  ordered  to  be  sold 
to  ye  best  advantage."  Divine  service  was  evidently 
conducted  in  the  open  air  during  the  summer  months, 
but  the  approach  of  winter  made  the  sestiion  think  of 
some  other  arrangement.  Accordingly,  near  the  end 
of  August,  it  wa8  agreed  to  hire  some  house  through 
the  winter  "  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  of  preach- 
ing without,"  and  at  the  next  meeting  an  offer  was 
made  of  the  use  of  the  West  Kirk,  Stirling.  This 
offer  was  accepted,  and  till  the  end  of  1750  the 
parishioners  worshipped  in  the  glebe  in  summer  and 
in  the  West  Kirk  during  winter.  The  last  entry  in 
the  minute  (K)ok  concerning  their  occupancy  of  the 
West  Kirk  is  not  flattering  to  them,  it  is  as  follows  : 
— "  It  being  represented  that  a  great  many  seats  in 
the  West  Church  of  Stirling  were  broke  down  through 
the  unruliness  of  our  people,  and  that  the  minister 
had  ordered  them  to  be  mended,  the  session  order  the 
box  masters  to  pay  the  said  account,  extending  to 
the  sum  of sterling. " 

Meanwhile  the  new  church  Was  being  built,  but 
not  without  a  little  friction  between  the  session  and 
the  heritors.  The  former  body  had  early  in  the 
century  enlarged  the  church  by  building  an  aisle 
with  the  poor's  money.  This  aisle,  of  course,  belonged 
to  the  Bession,  not  the  heritors.  It  had  coat  the  sum 
of  £445  to  build,  was  50  feet  square,  and  the  revenue 
derived  from  letting  the  seata  in  it  was  used  to  help 
the  poor  and  to  purchase  mort  cloths.  (Pamphlet.) 
Now,  when  the  church  was  destroyed,  the  session 
wished   to  dispose  of   the   "  Area  of   the  Isle   and 
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mAterials  thereof  to  the  heritors  for  a  satisfying 
eqoivalent."  At  first  the  heritors  refused  to  give 
aDythiog,  bat  at  last  they  agreed  to  give  ten  pounds 
fourteen  shillings  sterling,  which  offer  the  session 
accepted.  The  new  church  was  then  built  and  opened 
for  public  worship  at  the  end  of  1750,  or  early  in 
1751.  Why  it  was  not  built  on  the  old  site  I  cannot 
tell,  unless  it  was  meant  to  be  a  temporary  erection 
ia  the  hope  that  the  Grovemment  would  rebuild  the 
old  church  which  had  been  destroyed  in  the  *' un- 
natural rebellion." 

There  was  another  occasion  when  the  people  of  St 
Ninians  worshipped  in  the  open  air  while  waiting  for 
a  church  to  be  built.  At  the  Disruption,  fifty  years 
ago,  Mr  Greg,  the  parish  minister,  and  the  great 
body  of  the  congregation  left  the  Established  and 
joined  the  Free  Ohurch.  For  four  months  that 
summer  they  worshipped  in  the  open  air  in  the 
churchyard,  and  during  these  months  I  have  been 
told  there  was  not  a  single  wet  Sunday  Mr  Greg 
preached  from  a  tent  which  stood  in  the  churchyard 
not  far  from  the  end  of  the  old  manse,  which  is  now 
occupied  by  Mr  Archibald.  The  old  Free  Church, 
now  the  Establiiihed  Ohurch  Hall,  was  opened  in 
September,  1848,  and  the  present  church  in  June, 
1885. 

We  shall  take  leave  of 'this  most  interesting  part  of 
the  village  with  the  remark  that  tradition  points  out 
the  Oalton  as  the  place  where  the  original  Pariah 
School  stood,  and  there  we  probably  have  some  of 
the  oldest  houses  in  St  Ninians. 

WRAVEB  ROW. 

We  shall  now  step  into  the  Weaver  Row.  The 
very  name  is  suggestive.  It  makes  us  think  that  we 
hear  the  sound  of  the  shuttle  An  old  man  of  eighty 
who  was  a  weaver  until  the  trade  lefc  the  district, 
can  remember  when  there  were  200  weavers 
in  the  village  and  many  of  them  resided  in  Weaver 
Row.  In  hia  youth  there  was  a  class  of  tradesmen 
known  as  country  weavers,  who  made  checks  for  gowns, 
plaiding  for  men's  clothes,  sheets  and  blankets,  &c  , 
out  of  the  yarn  which  the  women  in  the  neighbour- 
hood had  spun  on  their  wheels.  These  were  succeeded 
by  the  cotton  and  tartan  weavers,  who  wrought  for 
the  small  masters  in  the  neighbourhood  or  the  big 
merchants  in  Glasgow  When  a  web  was  finished  it 
was  sent  up  to  Glasgow  by  the  carrier,  and  the  weaver 
followed  next  day,  often  on  foot,  to  find  a  merchant 
for  it.  They  were  a  sober,  industrious,  lot  of  men, 
the  weavers  ;  great  radicals,  and  wonderful  hands  at 
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dissecliDg  a  aermoD.  Often  in  St  Ninians,  at  the 
begimiiDg  of  the  centary,  at  the  meal  hour,  or  when 
the  weavers  left  the  loom  on  the  arrival  of  the  coach 
frem  the  80uth|  debate  must  have  run  high  on  the 
policy  of  the  s^reat  Pitt,  the  last  movement  of  Boney 
or  Wellington,  or  the  last  Sunday'n  sermon. 

One  notable  man  was  born  in  Weaver  Row  The 
house  which  is  now  occupied  by  Mr  Tait,  dairyman, 
once  belonged  to  a  man  named  Buchanan,  who  was  a 
brewer  and  farmer.  The  remains  of  his  brewery  may 
still  be  seen  behind  the  house.  This  man  had  a  son 
who  became  famous  as  Dr  Robert  Buchanan,  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  Free  Church  at  the  Disruption,  lie 
was  educated  at  the  parish  school  of  St  Niniana 
and  the  University  of  Glasgow.  In  1827,  he  was 
ordained  minister  of  the  parish  of  Gargunaock  ; 
three  years  later  he  was  translated  to  Salton  near 
Edinburgh,  and  three  years  after  that  he  became 
minister  of  St  George's,  Glasgow.  At  the  Disruption 
Dr  Buchanan  sided  with  the  party  which  formed  the 
Free  Church,  and  become  a  leader  in  the  ecclesiastical 
strife  He  wrote  the  well  known  account  of  the 
Disruption,  "  The  Ten  Year's  Conflict  "  One  of  Dr 
Buchanan's  sisters  married  Dr  Robert  Lees  of  Grey- 
friars  Church,  Edinburgh,  a  well-known  man  in  his 
day. 

THB  MAIN   STBEBT. 

We  return  now  to  the  Main  Street  of  the  village. 
Before  going  down  the  brae  let  me  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  we  are  evidently  leaving  behind 
us  the  site  of  the  ancient  village  of  St  Ninians,  and 
entering  its  more  modern  part  Originally  the 
village  seems  to  have  clustered  round  the  church,  and 
we  have  found  in  dose  proximity  to  the  church  and 
churchyard  and  manse,  the  village  school,  the  inn, 
and  the  blacksmith's  shop.  This  part  of  the  village  is 
redolent  of  ancient  memories  of  bishops  and  abbots 
and  friars,  but  the  part  we  are  now  to  explore  has  no 
memories  that  go  as  far  back.  Here  and  there  we  may 
find  a  stone  over  a  door  bearing  a  date  in  the  17th 
century,  but  such  stones  have  probably  done  service 
in  previous  buildings,  and  it  is  a  long  cry  from  the 
12th  to  the  I7th  century. 

Many  in  passing  through  the  village  to-day  are  not 
aware  that  in  doing  so  they  cross  the  town  burn  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill.  Forty  years  ago  they  could  not  have 
done  BO,  for  the  burn  was  then  crossed  by  an  old  fashioned 
bridge,  high  in  the  centre,  like  the  one  at  Chartershall. 
The  bridge  is  still  there,  but  the  level  of  the  road  has 
been  raised,  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  one  has 
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to _go  down  a  fttep  or  two  to  get  into  some  of  the 
bouses  in  the  hollow  of  the  village.  The  burn  itself 
Beema  to  have  differ**nt  name«  throughout  its  course. 
I  have  heard  it  called  the  Town  Burn  ;  in  the  title 
deeds  of  an  old  property  in  Weaver  Row  it  is  called 
the  Kirk  Burn  ;  and  I  have  been  told  that  the  elope . 
on  which  the  Post  Office  standb  used  to  be  called  the 
Red  Burn  Brae,  which  seems  to  indicate  a  third  name 
for  the  stream 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  going  along  the  Main  Street 
there  is  a  well  which  used  to  be  thought  the  best  in 
the  village.  It  is  at  the  burn  side  in  the  close  beside 
Mr  Corsar's  shop.  This  close  used  to  be  known  as 
Finlay's,  because  it  led  to  a  tanyard  belonging  to  a 
man  of  that  name,  who  was  succeeded  by  a  tanner 
named  Smart.  The  well  is  now  in  a  dilapidated 
state,  but  it  used  to  be  the  chief  source  of  the  water 
supply  of  the  village,  and  was  much  frequented  by 
people  passing  to  church.  There  were  other  public 
wells  in  the  village,  but  Finlay's  was  considered  the 
best. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  village  I  am  tempted 
to  say  something  on  the  subject  of  clocks.     Groing 
about  the  country  side   I  see  many  old   eight-day 
clocks  bearing  the  names  of  Somervell,  Harvey,  and 
M'Gregor,  all  of  St  Niniann.     These  were  three  well 
known  watch  and  clock  makers  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century.     Somervell's  shop  was  at  No.  64,  and 
he  died  in  1824,  leaving  behind  him  a  number  of  en- 
during monuments  in  the  shape  of  eight-day  docks. 
Somervell  had  two  apprentices,  one  of  whom  was  the 
father  of  the  late  Duncan  M'Gregor,  at  whose  death 
the  village  ceased  to  have  a  watch  and  clock  maker 
of  its  own.     The  other  was  Geo.  Harvey,  who  carried 
on  business  in  St  Ninians,  but  removed  to  Stirling  in 
1806,  where  his  business  is  still  carried  on  under  the 
firm  of  Harvey  &;  Hunter.     The  Harveys  are  said  to 
have  been  of  French  descent,  and  to  have  come  to 
this  countr}   on  account  of  the   persecution  r«f  the 
Huguenots.      Mr  Harvey  married   a   Miss  Jeffrey, 
whose  father  was  a  tanner  in  the  village.     He  was  a 
man  of  high  character,  and  held  the  office  of  deacon 
in  the  Congregational  Church,  Stirling.    On  Sundays 
he  used  to  walk  to  Carronshore  to  condut^t  a  Sunday 
school,  where  he  had  as  one  of  his  scholars  Robert 
Moffat,  the  future  African  missionary,  and  father-in- 
law  of  David  Livingstone.     Mr  Harvey's  house  and 
place  of  business  was  at  59  Main  Street,  where  his 
workshop  may  still  be  seen,  and  a  little  press  in  the 
window  with  a  glass  door  upon  it,  in  which  he  kept 
his  stock  of  watchea.    In  this  boHse  Mr  Harvey's  son. 
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George,  wan  bom  in  1806.  After  receiving  the 
ordinary  education  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  bookseller 
in  Stirling.  He  was  a  born  artist,  however,  and  all 
his  spare  time  was  devoted  to  drawing.  His  first 
picture,  which  was  a  representation  of  some  trout  he 
had  cinght  at  Swallow  Ha',  was  Rold  to  the  editor  of 
the  Stirling  Journal  for  ^^.  In  1824  young  Harvey 
entered  the  Trnstees'  Academy  in  Edinburgh  as  a 
student  of  art,  and  soon  became  famous  as  an  artist. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  R.S  A.,  and  in 
1864,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Jno  Watson  Gordon,  was 
elected  its  president.  Three  years  later  he  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  he  died  in  1876,  the 
Jubilee  year  of  the  Academy  he  had  helped  to  found. 
Two  of  Sir  George's  pictures  are  in  the  Scottish 
National  Gallery,  viz.,  *'  Quitting  the  Manse,"  and 
**  Dawn  revealing  the  New  World  to  Columbus." 
Many  of  his  other  pictures  are  well  known  from 
engravings,  for  example,  "  Curlers,"  in  which  a  num* 
ber  of  St  Ninians  worthies  are  said  to  figure. 

When  we  get  out  of  the  hollow  in  the  middle  of 
the  village  we  come  to  Prospect  House.  The  name  is 
modern  Formerly  it  was  known  as  the  Ark  for 
what  reason  1  do  not  know  unless  it  was  for  the  num- 
ber of  animals  it  contained.  Behind  Mr  Jenkins, 
the  fruiterer's  premises,  there  is  a  park  which  is  called 
the  '*  Drum  "  park.  Tradition  says  a  drum  was  found 
there  after  the  explosion  at  the  church  in  1746.  I 
suppose  it  flew  through  the  air  and  lighted  in  this 
park.  Tradition  is  silent  as  to  the  path  described  by 
the  drummer. 

BANNOOKBUBN  ROAD 

In  the  Bannockburn  Road  there  are  two  names 
which  claim  attention.  The  first  is  David  Taylor, 
the  St  Ninians  poet,  who  lived  for  sometime  near  the 
end  of  this  road.  He  is  not  the  only  poet  of  whom  the 
villagecan  boast,  butall  things  considered  he  is  the  best 
it  has  yet  produced  Taylor  was  born  in  Dollar  in 
1817,  but  his  father  removed  to  St  Ninians  when  the 
future  poet  was  very  young,  and  he  lived  there  until 
he  died  in  1867.  Taylor  was  by  trade  a  handloom 
weaver,  and  he  has  left  behind  him  the  reputation  of  a 
quiet,  inoffensive  man.  I  shall  say  nothing  about 
his  poems.  They  have  recently  been  poblished  in  a 
neat  volume. 

The  other  name  associated  with  the  Bannockburn 
Road  is  that  of  Dr  Robert  Christie,  Professor  of 
Theology,  Alleghany  College,  TJ.S  Some  of  us  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  Dr  Christie  last  summer  and 
the  summer  before,  when  he  spent  his  holidays  in  our 
midst.    Dr  Christie  is  happily  still  alive,  and  can 
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hardly,  therefore,  be  considered  a  fit  subject  for  an 
Arcbseological  Society  We  shall  pass  on  after 
mentioning  that  he  was  born  in  the  second  last  hoase 
in  the  Banuockburn  Road. 

We  shall  now  retrace  our  steps  and  have  a  walk 
along  the  Glasgow  Road.  On  the  right  hand  side 
we  pafls  the  U.P.  Manse,  where  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century  Alex  S.  Logan,  son  of  the  Relief  minister 
of  that  name,  was  born.  Ue  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  family,  and  received  his  education  at  the  village 
soDool  and  afterwards  at  the  Universities  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow.  At  the  former  of  these  Univer- 
sities, in  Proft^sor  Wilson's  class,  he  wrote  the 
prize  essay  for  the  year,  and  brought  the  prize  home 
to  St  Ninians,  where,  no  doubt,  it  was  sufficiently 
admired  by  the  villagers.  Young  Logan  was 
very  popular  in  the  village  where  he  was  known 
familiarly  as  Sandy  Logan.  He  found  a  wife  in  the 
village,  for  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  parish 
minister,  and  thus  in  their  persons  the  two  churches 
were  united.  In  1835  he  was  called  to  the  bar  where 
be  soon  had  a  large  and  lucrative  practice.  He  was 
also  appointed  Sheriff  of  Forfar,  and  was  very  popular 
in  Dundee,  Had  he  lived  he  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  raised  to  the  bench,  in  which  case,  if  any 
of  his  eld  St  Ninians  friends  bad  committed  offences 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  tried  by  the  Court  of 
Session,  they  might  have  had  the  satisfaction  of 
being  tried  by  one  of  themselves.  Alas  !  Logan  died 
at  the  early  age  of  51  There  is  a  kindly  notice  of 
him  in  the  Horse  Subsecivse,  by  his  friend  Dr  John 
Brown,  author  of  "  Rab  and  his  friends." 

OHARTEBSHALL  HOUSE. 

In  front  of  Mr  Jeffrey's  house,  opposite  the  tan- 
yard,  there  is  an  interesting  link  with  the  past  in  the 
shape  of  two  stone  balls  on  the  steps  leading  up  to  the 
front  door.  Mr  Jeffrey  tells  me  that  when  he  was  a 
boy  these  stones  were  in  his  father's  garden  at 
Ghartershall,  and  that  the  story  about  them  then  was 
that  they  had  been  taken  from  the  old  Mansion 
House  at  Chartershall.  I  can  believe  that  this  is 
true,  for  there  was  undoubtedly  at  one  time  a 
Ghartershall  House,  and  a  glance  at  the  houses  in 
the  little  hamlet  of  that  name  will  show  that  stones 
have  been  used  in  building  them  which  formerly 
were  part  of  a  much  more  pretentious  building.  Sib- 
bald,  writing  in  1707i  mentions  Chartershall  among 
the  gentlemen's  seats  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  gives 
John  Wingate  as  the  name  of  the  laird.  In  the 
session  records  there  is  frequent  mention  of  the  Laird 
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of  Cbartenhall,  and  daring  the  earlier  part  of  the  last 
oentury  there  is  a  John  Wingate  of  Chartershall 
whose  name  appears  frequently  though  not  creditably 
in  the  session  minutes.  The  house,  some  people 
speaks  of  it  as  the  castle,  stood  near  the  present 
Ohartershall  Farmhouse.  There  are  people  who  can 
remember  a  little  house  that  stood  by  the  road  side 
near  the  farmhouse  which  was  called  the  gardener's 
bouse,  although  there  was  no  garden  near  it  save  its 
own  little  patch.  And  a  farmer  who  has  ploughed 
the  ground  near  where  the  old  house  stood  tells  me 
the  soil  was  very  fine  such  as  one  would  expect  in 
ground  that  had  been  used  for  a  garden.  There  is 
nothing  left  of  this  mansion  house  but  a  few  stonea 
built  into  the  walls  of  the  honses  in  the  hamlet,  and 
the  two  stone  balls  in  front  of  Mr  Jeffrey's  house, 

THE  NAIL  TRADE 

If  St  Ni^ians  is  famed  for  anything  it  is  for  nails. 
Nails  are  still  made  in  the  village  by  machinery,  but 
hand  made  nails  are  an  extinct  industry.      Whence 
and  when  this  trade  came  to  our  village  we  do  not 
know.  An  old  nailer  of  74  tells  me  his  fatherand  grand  • 
father  were  nailers  before  him,  and  that  carries  us  back 
to  the  early  part  of  laso  century.     Roughly  speaking 
nails  were  made  in  this  neighbourhood  200  years  ago. 
There  were  two  kinds  of  nails  made,  and  the  one  was 
a  much  older  industry  than  the  other.     I  cannot  dis- 
cover a  time  when  common  nails  were  not  made  in 
the  village.      Long  ago  they  were  made  from  scrap 
iron,   consisting  of  old   swords,   hoops,  skates,  ^c, 
which  were  brought  over  in  barrels  from  the  Continent, 
chiefly  from  Holland.     The  nailer  had  first  to  beat 
these  scraps  into  rods  of  a  suitable  size  and  then  to 
make  the  nails.     In  this  way  a  good  workman  could 
make  1000  a  day.     In  1865  slitting  mills  were  intro- 
duced into  England,  and  the  nailers  were  supplied 
wich  nail-rods.      Those  were  at  first  all  of  one  Bize, 
and  the  workman  had  to  beat  them  out  before  he 
could  make  the  nails  ;  latterly  they  were  made  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  and  with  such  raw  material  the  nailer 
could  manufacture  2000  nails  a  day.    The  old  nailer 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  of  my  informatiA 
tells  me  that  in  his  young  days  the  rod  iron  came  by 
sea  from  England  to  Fallin,  whence  it  was  carted  op 
to  the  village. 

The  making  of  horse  nails  is  a  very  old  industry. 
It  must  be  as  old  as  the  practice  of  shoeing  horses. 
Long  ago,  the  man  who  made  the  shoe  also  made  the 
nails  and  shod  the  horse  ;  but  70  or  80  years  ago  the 
principle  of  division  of  labour  was  adopted,  and  the 
making  of  horse-nails  became  a  trade  by  itself.     Mr 
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Arehd.  Ewing's  f«th«r  wm  one  of  the  first  bone- 
nailers  in  the  district,  and  aootber  old  man  says  that 
50  years  ago  there  were  not  six  men  in  the  parish 
making  horse-nails.  The  trade,  however,  seems  to 
have  grown  rapidly,  as  25  years  ago  it  was  the  staple 
trade  in  the  village  and  district,  for  it  was  not  oon- 
fioed  to  the  village,  but  floarisbed  also  in  the  Whins 
of  Milton,  Gbartershall,  and  the  country  round  about 
The  Statistical  Account  of  1841  gives  the  number  of. 
nailers  as  200.  Forty  years  ago,  when  there  was  a 
nailers'  strike,  there  were  250  names  on  the  roll  of 
their  society.  Chambers's  Eocyolopeedia  (to)  says 
that  within  the  memory  of  those  still  living  400  bad 
found  employment  in  nail  making  at  St  Nioians. 
Now  there  is  no  man  in  the  district  who  is  continu- 
ously employed  in  making  nails  by  hand. 

The  nailers  wrought  in  small  workshops  attached 
to  their  houses.  They  wrought  hard  when  |hey  were 
at  it,  but  did  not  hesitate  to  leave  work  for  a  day's 
fishing  or  curling,  to  take  part  in  some  political  de- 
monstration, or  for  some  less  worthy  purpose.  Their 
wages  were  never  large  ;  from  Ss  to  98  a  week  about 
the  middle  of  vhe  century,  and  I  question  if  they  ever 
averaged  much  more  than  lOs  or  12s.  Their  work- 
shop doors  in  many  instances  stood  open  to  the  road, 
and  the  sound  of  their  hammers  must  have  given  a 
feeling  of  life  to  the  village  which  is  wanting  now, 
and  the  gleam  of  their  fires  used  to  frighten  the  horses 
passing  through  the  village.  There  is  nothing  to 
frighten  them  now. 

THB  FAIB  AND  MABKBT. 

Few  of  the  inhabitants  are  aware  that  in  its  palmy 
days  the  village  boasted  of  a  weekly  market  and 
annual  fair.  Some  of  the  older  people  can  still 
remember  the  fair,  but  the  weekly  market  finds  no 
place  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant.  The  story 
of  the  market  and  fair  is  interesting,  as  their  institu- 
tion led  to  a  battle  royal  between  the  Burgh  of  Stirling 
and  one  of  the  Murrays  of  Polmaise  ;  a  bloodless 
battle  fortunately,  in  which  the  weapons  were 
charters,  decretals,  deputations,  and  doubtless  a  good 
def^)f  strong  language  on  both  sides,  and  the  result 
of  Jraich  was  a  victory  for  Murray  and  St  Nioians. 

To  understand  the  merits  of  the  dispute  we  must 
fiflance  at  the  history  of  the  Stirling  Fair  and  Market. 
These  are  of  very  ancient  date.  The  weekly  market 
dates  from  1226,  and  the  charter  appointing  it  was 
granted   by  Alex.  II.  (xj    The  first  record  of  the 

(IT)  Art.  Nails,  1801. 
(«)  Bargh  CharterB,  p.  8. 
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annual  fair  is  in  1447|  in  wbioh  year  James  II. 
granted  the  bnrgh  a  new  fair  to  be  held  annually 
with  the  same  privileges  "  wherewith  the  said  com- 
munity hold  or  possess,  or  of  old  were  in  use  to  hold 
and  possess  their  fair  at  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of 
the  Virgin."  (y)  In  1678  Charles  II.  confirmed  these 
previous  charters,  and  in  doing  so  promised  "  on  the 
word  of  a  prince"  never  to  grant  the  privilege  of 
having^  or  holding  a  weekly  market  or  annual  fair 
within  two  miles  of  Stirling,  (z)  Now  St  Ninians 
lies  within  that  limit.     H^nce  the  dispute. 

Fart  of  the  village  of  St  Ninians  is  built  on  the 
lands  of  Balqoiderock,  an  estate  which  has  belonged 
for  centuries  to  the  Murrays  of  Polmaise  and  Touch- 
adam*      John  Murray  in   1705  obtained  from   the 
Scottish  Parliament  permission  to  hold  two  annual 
fairs  and  a  weekly  market  on  these  lands.     The  fairs 
were  to  be  held  on  the  1st  Tuesday  of  July  and  the 
2nd  Thursday  of  November  ;  the  weekly  market  was 
held  on  Tuesday.  (2a)  How  long  the  two  annual  fairs 
were  held  we  do  not  know,  but  evidently  after  a  time 
the  winter  one  was  dropped,  if  indeed  it  ever  was 
held.     The  old  people  whose  memories  go  far  enough 
back  remember  only  one  fair,  and  it  was  hield  on  the 
3rd  Thursday  in  June.    The  place  where  the  fair  and 
market  were  held  vms  on  the  ground  between  the 
Borestone  road  and  that  by  Whins  of  Milton  ;  and 
the  fair  in  its  best  days  covered  the  ground  between 
those  two  roads  from  the  foot  of  the  Borestone  Brae 
in  St  Ninians  over  to  Ghartershall. 

Naturally,  these  proceedings  on  the  part  of  Murray 
of  Touehadam  roused  the  ire  of  the  burgesses  of 
Stirling.  Did  they  not  possess  a  charter,  not  thirty 
years  old,  signed  by  a  king,  and  promising  on  the 
word  of  »  prince  that  no  fair  or  market  should  ever 
be  erected  within  two  miles  of  their  burgh  1  And 
here  was  the  Scottish  Parliament  granting  permission 
for  such  within  the  two-mile  limit.  The  city  fathers 
took  prompt  measures.  Col.  Jno.  Erskine,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  burgh  in  the  Scottish  Parliament,  at 
their  request  opposed  Murray's  bill ;  and  when  it  was 
passed  into  law  he  protested  and  "  took  instruments,'' 
which  latter  he  no  doubt  sent  by  trusty  messenger  to 
the  Town  Olerk  of  Stirling.  Protests  and  instru- 
ments, however,  did  not  satisfy  the  Town  Oounoil. 
Next  year  the  Dean  of  Guild  was  sent  to  Edinburgh 
to  consult  Her  Majesty's  advocate  as  to  the  way  and 
and  manner  of  interrupting  th»  St  Ninians  fair  and 

iy)  Boxf^  Charters,  p.  80. 
U)  Borgh  Charters,  p.  171. 
<2a)  Burgh  Charters,  p.  179 
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markeb  "civilie,"  and  a  few  months  later  Col.  Erakine 
appeared  before  the  Council,  made  report  of  bia 
diligence,  and  produced  decreit  of  declarator  against 
"  Polmais  faires."  (2hJ  This  document  the  Council 
received  with  aa  good  grace  as  possible ;  they  passed  a 
resolution  agreeing  to  put  it  in  the  "  boal,"  the  press 
or  safe  in  which  the  city  documents  were  kept,  and 
then  went  home  with  new  light  on  the  words  of 
Scripture,  "  put  not  your  trust  in  princes." 

That  was  all  the  satisfaction  the  city  fathers  ever 
got  on  this  subject.  The  Council  held  the  decreit  of 
declarator  skgainst  the  fairs,  safely  secured  in  the 
"  boal,"  but  Murray  held  his  fairs  and  markets  in 
spite  of  their  parchment.  Once  there  seems  to  have 
been  an  attempt  to  in  tempt  the  fair  at  Brocksbrae,  for 
in  the  spring  of  1707  Murray  of  Polmaise  threatened 
to  raise  an  action  against  the  town  of  Stirling  for 
"ane  ryot  in  interrupting  his  fair  at  Brock8brae,'Y26^ 
whereupon  the  Council  bade  Haillie  Chrystie  put  the 
decreit  of  declarator  in  his  pocket  and  go  to  Edinburgh 
to  "  do  what  is  proper  for  preventing  the  plie/'  Of 
the  threatened  action  we  hear  no  more.  About  the 
samt)  time  the  Council  gave  orders  that  copies  of  the 
declarator  against  the  fair  at  Brocksbrae  should  be 
placed  upon  the  most  public  places  in  the  town,  and 
that  it  should  be  intimated  at  the  parish  church 
doors  within  the  Shire.  (2d) 

The  town  drummer  was  also  ordered  to  make  inti- 
mation  of  the  same  by  tuck  of  drum  through  the  town, 
and  instructions  were  given  to  make  "civil  interrup- 
tion "  at  Brocksbrae  against  keeping  of  the  market. 
The  last  notice  of  the  dispute  which  we  can  find 
occurs  nearly  twenty  years  after  the  institution  of  the 
St  Ninians  fair  and  market.  (2e) 

How  long  the  weekly  market  continued  to  be  held 
at  Brocksbrae  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  The 
Statistical  Account  of  1841  makes  no  mention  of  it, 
but  it  mentions  the  annual  fair  in  June  as  fast  sink- 
ing into  insignificance.  It  seems  to  have  disappeared 
fully  forty  years  ago,  after  having  been  held  for 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half.  The  fair  was  a  great 
occasion  in  tbe  village  of  St  Ninians.  When  the  day 
drew  near  the  inhabitants  were  seized  with  a  desire 
to  "  redd  up  "  their  houses  and  the  village  generally. 
Whitewash  was  in  request,  and  the  scavengering  of 
twelve  months  was  done  in  a  few  days.     The  fair  day 


(25)  Bargh  Becords,  vol.  2,  p.  107. 
(2e)  Burgh  Beoords,  p  110. 
(2d)  Barih  Records,  p  111. 
(2e)  Bar^  Records,  p  18  i. 
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was  a  general  holiday,  and  the  fair  was  attended  by  a 
large  namber  of  people  from  the  neighbonnng  country 
and  regions  beyond.  Between  the  Glasgow  Road  and 
that  by  the  Flag  Staff,  from  the  foot  of  the  Borestone 
Brae  over  to  Chartershall  the  ground  was  covered 
with  sheep  and  cattle  ;  Merry  Andrews  and  Cheap 
Johns  of  every  description  ;  staid  farmers  and  cattle 
dealers  buying  and  selling ;  and  lads  and  lasses 
making  love  as  only  country  lads  and  lasses  can, 
among  whom  there  moved  a  sprinkling  of  village 
nailers  and  weavers  and  shopkeepers.  And  when  the 
day's  bosiness  wad  done  the  young  folk  danced  to 
the  music  of  some  Wandering  Willie  far  into  the 
June  night,  and  the  village  alehouse  drove  a  roaring 
trade,  while  the  older  and  more  sober  portion  of  the 
community  went  home  and  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just 
under  their  home  made  Kilmarnocks.  So  passed  the 
fair  day  in  St  Ninians. 


The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
in  the  Committee  Hoom  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  Institute, 
on  the  evening  of  Tuesday  the  19th  March,  Col, 
Stirling  of  Gargunnock  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of 
February  meeting  having  been  read  and  approved  of, 
the  Chairman  submitted  "  Records  of  Rainfall  in 
Stirlingshire  for  1894."  Mr  M'Lellan  read  the 
**  Third  Report  on  the  Land  and  Fresh  Water  Shells 
of  Stirlingshire,"  and  Colonel  Stirling  followed  with 
*'  Notes  on  the  Flora  of  Stirlingshire  "  (fifch  paper) 
prepared  jointly  by  Mr  Robert  Kidston  and  himself. 
A  large  number  of  specimens,  beautifully  prepared 
and  mounted,  collected  in  the  course  of  the  survey, 
was  laid  on  the  table  for  exhibition.  At  the  doae, 
in  movincf  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Colonel 
Stirling,  Mr  Kidston,  and  Mr  M'Lellan,  Mr  Morris 
referred  in  eulogistic  terms  to  the  solid  and  impor- 
tant work  done  by  all  three  gentlemen.  Mr  Kidston 
announced  that  a  case  had  been  procured,  and  placed 
in  the  Smith  Institute,  in  which  the  interesting 
collection  of  fresh  water  shells  made  by  Mr  M'Lellan 
would  be  arranged,  for  the  purpose  of  study  and 
examination. 

RECORD  OF  RAINFALL  IN  8TIRLINQ8HIRB 

FOR  1894. 

Bt  Col.  Stiblino  of  Gabounnook. 

I  have  made  out  a  table  (Tab.  L)  of  the  rainfall  for 
the  same  stations  in  the  county  as  I  pat  before  yoa 
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taMb  year,  and  ^ere  are  one  or  two  points  in  oooneo- 
tioo  with  it  which  I  should  like  to  bring  to  yonr 
notioe. 

For  the  first  two  months  in  the  year  the  rainfall 
was  exoeasive,  and  for  the  two  months  from  about  the 
20tb  Aufl^ast  till  towards  the  end  of  Ook  it  was  about 
the  smallest  on  record.  At  Gargnnoock  27'27  in. 
fttU  between  the  1st .  January  and  the  13th  March, 
and  only  0*725  in.  between  the  21st  August  and  the 
28rd  October.  At  Glengyle  at  the  bead  of  Loch 
Katrine,  which  is  the  wettest  part  of  the  whole  county 
of  which  there  is  any  record,  44*70  in.  fell  in  January 
and  February,  and  actually  no  rainfall  in  the  month 
of  September. 

The  Rev.  Mr  McDonald,  in  his  return  from  Buch- 
lyvie,  remarks — "Rainfall,  7'01  in.  more  than  the 
average  of  last  5  years,  and  11  in.  more  than  in  1893, 
In  January  and  February  22  20  in.  fell  (very  nearly 
half  of  the  average  for  the  year),  followed  by  a  fairly 
dry  spring  and  a  very  dry  autumn.  From  March 
20th  to  April  7th,  only  0*03  in.,  and  from  August 
22nd  to  October  Sth,  48  days,  only  0*32  in.  fell.  The 
amount  in  September  was  only  0'21  in.  These  periodb 
of  drought  mark  out  1894  with  its  great  rainfidl,  as  a 
most  remarkable  year.  It  yielded  the  largest  rainfall 
for  the  whole  year,  and  February  gave  the  largest, 
and  September  the  smallest  monthly  total  during 
recent  years."  Sir  James  Buchanan,  in  his  return 
from  Graigend  Castle,  remarks  that  "  January  was 
wet,  February  stormy  and  very  wet,  first  half  of 
March  wet  and  stormy,  and  in  September  no  rain 
fell  for  15  days.** 

In  March  of  last  year  Mr  Gale,  the  engineer  of  the 
Glasgow  Water  Works,  was  kind  enough  to  send  me 
a  report  on  the  extraordinary  rainfall  during  January 
and  February,  from  which  it  appears  that  44'70  in. 
fell  at  Glengjrle,  and  35'60  in.  on  Ben  Lomond,  both 
being  in  this  county.  And  in  a  note  he  says — 
**  Taking  44  in.  of  rainfall  over  the  area  draining  into 
Loch  Katrine,  the  quantity  of  water  which  ran  off  the 
ground  during  January  and  February  was  sufficient 
to  supply  Glasgow  with  60,000,000  gallons  a  day  for 
ftVhofd  year." 

I  have  made  out  a  second  table  (Table  II.)  for  the 
rainfall  in  two  stations  in  Perthshire,  which  are  just 
Qfer*  the  tmindary  of  the  county,  for  comparison. 
They  are  from  Oohtertyre^  aeat  to  me  by  Captain 
Dundas,  and  from  Caosewayhead,  sent  to  me  by  Mr 
M'Dougall. 
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TABLE  II. 

Rainfall  at  OoHmmrBB  and  Bavktna  Gottaob, 
Caubxwathxad,  Pebthsbirk.— 1894. 

Ocbtertyre— Jua.,  7*83  ;  Feb.  11*69  ;  March,  3*47  ; 
April,  1-81  ;  May,  2*69  ;  Jane,  2*30 ;  Joly,  210  ; 
Aug.,  2.48  ;  Sept.,  0*48  ;  Oct,  3*78  ;  Nov.,  3*10  ; 
"Dec,  3-58  :  Total,  4501. 

Ravenna  Cottage,  Caniewayhead  —  Jan.,  7*991  ; 
Feb.,  1 2-738  ;  March,  2*929  ;  April,  1  787  ;  May, 
2  544  ;  June,  2  089  ;  Jnly,  2.531 ;  Aag.,  3*900  :  Sept., 
0155  ;  Oct,  3-151 ;  Nev.,  2  759  ;  Dea,  8*445  :  Total, 
46*019. 

N0TS8  ON  THE  FLORA  OP  8TIRUNQ8HIRB. 

FIFTH  PAPKB  BT  OOLONKL  BTIBURO  OF  OAB- 
GUNMOOK  AND  MB  B.  KIDSTON,  F.B.8.B,  AND  F.O.a. 

Last  year  we  continued  oor  pleaiant  labonre  in 
investigating  the  Flora  of  the  oonnty,  and  though 
the  summer  was  colder  than  usual,  still  the  ex- 
onrsions  were  most  successful,  and  of  the  many  made, 
on  only  one  occasion  had  we  a  wet  day. 

Last  season  we  were  enabled  to  have  a  greater 
number  of  botanical  excursions  than  in  the  previous 
year,  and  the  season  for  plant  collecting  wss  of  longior 
continuance  than  in  1894.  It  may  he  remembered 
that  the  summer  of  1893  was  very  hot  and  the  planta 
kept  in  good  condition  a  comparatively  short  time, 
they  came  with  a  rush  and  as  quickly  passed  away, 
and  although  the  weather  of  last  year  was  not  so 
pleasant  to  the  ordinary  tourist,  it  was  better  for  the 
botanist,  as  the  flowering  season  of  the  planta  was 
longer  continued  than  in  1893. 

Various  excursions  were  made  in  the  four  botanical 
distriete  into  which  we  have  divided  the  county  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  distribution  of  the  species. 
In  addition  to  excursions  from  Stirling  as  a  centre,  a 
week  was  spent  on  Loch  Lomond  side,  making 
Rowardennan  our  head  quarters.  On  this  excursion 
we  were  accompanied  by  Dr  Braithwaite  and  Mr  A. 
Somerville.  From  the  appended  list  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  additions  to  the  Flora  are  distributed  gene- 
rally throughout  the  county. 

In  our  previous  reports  reference  has  been  made  to 
a  considerable  number  of  species  which  have  been 
recorded  by  other  botanist?,  but  of  which  we  had  not 
seen  specimens,  and,  therefore,  as  it  has  been  made  a 
rule  that  only  those  species  of  which  we  had  seen 
authentic  specimens  should  be  included  in  our  reporta,  ' 
these  plants  have  not  been  included  by  us.      In  case 
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WB  may  b«  thcvoght  to  be  too  ezdiuivs  in  adopting 
this  oourae,  we  may  be  allowed  again  to  explain  why 
we  have  proceeded  on  these  linea.  The  chief  reasons 
which  have  governed  oar  action  in  this  matter  are — 
(1)  Some  of  these  plants,  though  formerly  growing  in 
Stirlingshire,  are  now  extinct ;  (2)  Of  some  of  the 
species  recorded  for  the  county,  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  specimens  on  which  the  records  were 
founded  came  from  Perthshire,  and  as  the  last  reason 
it  is  probable  that  there  may  have  been  errors  in 
identification  This  applies  especially  to  the  Hawk- 
weeds,  Brambles,  Roses,  and  Willows.  Of  these 
groups  all  old  records  require  to  be  confirmed,  as 
within  the  last  few  years  these  genera  have  been  sub- 
mitted  to  critical  examination,  and  it  is  found  that 
the  older  identifications  in  many  cases  will  not  stand. 
Hence,  as  far  as  these  four  genera  are  concerned,  the 
work  of  recording  must  be  done  de  novo. 

Last  summer  we  went  over  the  herbarium  of  the 
late  Mr  H.  O.  Watson,  author  of  "Topographical 
Botany  of  the  British  Isles,"  which  is  now  preserved 
in  the  Kew  Herbarium,  in  the  hope  of  finding  there 
specimens  of  our  desiderata,  as  a  number  of  the  plants 
of  which  we  have  seen  no  specimens  are  recorded  in 
his  work  ;  but  we  only  found  specimens  of  two  of 
these  wants,  viz.,  Zoiseleurioi  proeumhens  and 
Lathroea  tquamaria.  The  first  named  has  not  even 
found  on  Ben  Lomond,  the  locality  for  Watson's 
voucher,  for  many  years,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  although  it  may  still  grow  there.  Of  the 
latter  we  have  heard  lately  of  two  localities  in  the 
county,  but  have  not  yet  seen  specimens  found  there, 
though  we  hope  to  receive  examples  of  it  this  year. 

Our  record  for  Kodena  crtBtata  is  from  a  specimen 
collected  by  Mr  John  Dutbie  in  the  King's  Park  in 
1873,  but  curiously  this  plant  has  escaped  our  notice 
there. 

On  our  joint  excursion  to  Loch  Lomond  side  Mr 
A.  Somerville  collected  the  following  plants  of  which 
we  had  seen  no  previous  specimens — Oochlearia 
officinalis  var.  dlpina,  Agrostia  canina  and  Cystopteris 
montancL, 

Of  some  of  the  plants  recorded  for  Stirlingshire  by 
other  workers,  the  following  we  believe  must  be  re- 
moved from  the  list  of  Stirlingshire  plants,  and  we  give 
our  reasons  in  each  case  for  arriving  at  this  conclusion. 
Many  of  these,  it  will  be  seen,  are  evidently  now  ex- 
tinct— certainly  from  the  original  localities — and  as 
they  have  not  been  found  elsewhere  in  Stirlingshire, 
so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  they  have  obviously  no 
claim  to  be  retained  in  the  county  flora. 

L 


The  f oUowing  Me  tbe  recorded  ipeeiei  for  Sfcirliog- 
■hire  which  masfe  now  be  removed  from  the  liete  :««- 

AUhcea  ofiovnalU — L.  This  pUtnb  is  recorded  by 
Hobkirk  (Flora  Glottianai  1818),  m  oocurriog  "  in  a 
marthy  place,  Oampeie  Hille,"  bat  ib  appears  now  to 
be  extinct,  and  it  does  not  teem  to  have  been  met 
with  in  Stirlingshire  since  Hobkirk't  time. 

DipUxUuciB  mwralit — ^D.O.  This  is  probably  an 
error  of  identification,  the  plant  so  identified  being 
moet  likely  DvpUnUucU  ienv^^cUa — D.O. 

Eryikrixa  Centaurwm  Pers.  This  plant  was 
recorded  for  Stirlingshire  in  the  "Annals  of  Scot. 
Nat.  History,"  1894,  p.  160,  by  by  Mr  A.  Bennett, 
from  a  specimen  collected  by  Bos  well  Syme  m  1836, 
BOW  preserved  in  the  Herbariam  of  Mr  J.  F. 
Hanbury.  Mr  Hanbory  kindly  sent  ns  the  specimen 
to  enable  us  to  include  it  in  oar  list,  but  we  find 
that  the  plant  is  from  a  Perthshire  station.  The 
label  bears  the  locality  of  *' Domyet  Hill,  Stirling," 
which  has  misled  Mr  Bennett,  for  though  "  Damyet," 
(more  commonly  called  Dumjratt),  is  near  Stirling,  it 
is  situated  in  Perthshire.  None  of  the  Ochil  Range, 
of  which  Domyatt  forms  one  of  the  peaks,  is  in 
Stirlingshire. 

Salix  rubra  —  Hods.  This  is  mentioned  in 
Watson's  Topographical  Botany  as  having  been 
recorded  for  Stirlingshire  **  on  most  unsafe  authority," 
and  as  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  subsequently 
found,  it  has  no  claim  to  be  continued  in  the  list  of 
Stirlingshire  plants. 

Juneua  higlumia—Jj.  This  has  been  recorded  for 
the  county,  but  Watson  supposed  the  record  to  be 
erroneous.  We  have  hitherto  failed  to  discover  the 
plant,  or  to  meet  with  any  botanist  who  has  collected 
it  in  the  county. 

Sedum  rupestre — Huds.  This  has  been  recorded 
for  Stirlingshire,  but  Watson  believes  in  error.  A 
sedum  still  growing  on  the  Castle  rock  has  been 
pointed  out  to  us  as  this  species,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
"  Sedum  album  "  group. 

£pimedium  aZpintim — L.  In  Hobkirk's  time  this 
was  plentiful  on  the  ruins  of  Mugdock  Castle.  The 
plant  has  now  entirely  disappeared  from  this  station. 
At  the  best  it  is  only  an  introduction. 

LitJiospermum  officinale — L      According  to  Hob*, 
kirk  this  grew  "  on  the  old  walls  of  Mugdock  Castle,^ 
but  like  many  of  the  records  from  this  locality,  it  has , 
long  since  disappeared. 

Potamogeton  denstts — L.  This  was  recorded  from 
Bardowie  Loch  by  Hobkirk*  but  although  we  have 


visiled  the  looality  Myerftl  timefl  and  examined  the 
shores  and  dredged  from  a  boat,  we  have  failed  to 
discover  any  trace  of  the  species,  nor  are  we  aware 
that  others  have  been  more  successful.  We  are 
therefore  led  to  conclude  that  the  plant  has  disap- 
peared from  this  locality,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  met  with  elsewhere  in  the  county. 

Lychnis  vUcaria — L.  Watson's  Herbarium  con- 
tains a  specimen  labelled  from  '*  Dumyat,  Stirling- 
shire." This  locality  is  situated  in  Perthshire,  so  the 
record  for  Stirlingshire  must  be  cancelled.  It  is, 
however,  very  strange  that  this  plant  does  not  occur 
in  Stirlingshire,  where  there  are  many  suitable  situa- 
tions in  which  it  might  grow.  We  have  specially 
looked  for  it  m  many  such  stations. 

Samhueus  Ebvlui — L.  This  species  is  recorded  by 
Hobkirk  as  growing  "  in  a  lane  between  Milngavie 
and  Dougalston,"  but  it  seems  to  have  disappeared 
from  that  locality.  Several  botanists  to  whom  we 
have  applied  have  informed  us  that  they  have  never 
succeeded  in  discovering  the  plant  there. 

InuLa  ffdenium — L.  This  is  also  recorded  by 
Hobkirk  "  in  moist  meadows  and  pastures  about  the 
ruins  of  Mugdock  Castle."  Tt  has  certainly  disap- 
peared from  this  locality. 

Senedo  aarcLcenieus — L.  This  was  recorded  by 
Hobkirk  from  the  "  border  of  a  field  near  Mugdock 
Castle.''  It  has  long  disappeared  from  this  station, 
and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  found  elsewhere  in 
the  county  since  Hobkirk's  time. 

A  plant  collected  by  us  near  AUander  Toll,  Bal- 
dernock,  is  thought  by  Mr  A.  Bennett  to  be  PotentiUa 
mirta — Nolte,  which  is  a  hybrid  between  P,  procum- 
hent  and  P,  reptcma. 

Mr  A.  Somerville  found  on  Ben  Lomond  last  sum- 
mer a  saxifrage  which  Mr  Bennett  regarded  as  a 
form  of  Saxifraga  aponkemieat  but  which  seemed  to 
run  towards  8.  hypnoides.  We  have  not  included 
this  in  our  list  for  District  4,  as  the  specimens  are 
not  characteristic  of  the  species. 

True  Saxiffoga  aponhemiea  was  collected  by  us  ia 
1885  from  the  hills  above  Gargunnook,  and  was  recog- 
nised as  such  by  Mr  Bennett,  to  whom  it  was  sent 
for  examination  in  the  early  part  of  this  year. 

We  have  again  met  with  a  few  introductions  which, 
though  not  included  in  the  "  London  Catalogue  of 
British  Plants,"  may  as  well  be  mentioned. 

Mehinoapermium  Lappula — Lehm.  Bank  of  Forth 
and  Clyde  Canal  near  Twechar. 
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Sisymbrium  pawnonieum — Jacq.  Bank  of  Forth 
and  Clyde  OAiial  near  Twechari  and 

Nedia  f.anxcutata — ^Desv.    Grangemontb. 

Bat  the  claim  of  British  origin  of  some  of  those  in- 
cluded in  our  records  is  not  much  greater,  as  they 
are  certainly  introductions,  but  from  their  greater  fre- 
quency they  have  been  included  in  the  British  Floras, 
but  not  as  native  plants. 

Those  introduced  species  recorded  in  the  list  ap- 
pended to  this  report  are 

Sityrvhrium  orientale — R.  Br. 

Mentha  tylvestris — L. 

Pclygonatum  mvUiHorum — All. 

The  two  last,  though  native  in  Britain,  were  clearly 
introduced  at  the  stations  from  which  we  collected  our 
plants,  although  in  the  case  of  the  mint  it  has  pro- 
bably become  established. 

In  our  fourth  report  we  recorded  the  occurrence  of 
Potamogeton  critpus — L.  var.  serruUUus — Regel  and 
Maack.  A  further  supply  of  specimens  and  in  much 
better  condition  were  collected  last  year  and  submitted 
to  Mr  Fryer,  Chatteris,  Cambridgeshire.  It  now 
transpires  that  our  Grangemouth  plant,  even  should 
it  prove  to  be  the  same  as  the  var.  serrulatuSt  must 
have  a  new  name  assigned  to  it,  as  the  name  aerrulatua 
had  been  previously  used  for  another  plant  in  the 
same  genus.  Mr  A*  Fryer  has  therefore  described 
our  plant  under  the  name  of  Potamogeton  Bennettii — 
A.  Fryer — in  honour  of  Mr  Arthur  Bennett,  who  has 
done  so  much  good  work  on  the  members  of  this 
genus,  and  to  whom  all  British  botanists  owe  a  great 
debt,  not  only  for  his  work  on  the  pondweeds,  but 
also  for  his  other  labours  in  the  field  of  British  botany, 
— PoiamogeUm  Bennettii  is  probably  a  hybrid  between 
P,  criaput  and  P,  obtitaifolius,  (See  Journal  of 
Botany,  1895,  p.  1,  pi.  348.) 

In  conclusion,  we  have  again  tn  express  our  thanks 
for  valuable  assistance  to  Mr  F.  J.  Han  bury  for 
examing  our  Hieracia,  to  the  Rev.  W.  Moyle  Rogers 
f(x  a  similar  favour  in  regard  to  the  Brambles,  to  the 
Rev.  G.  S.  Marshall  for  going  over  our  Epiiobium 
specimens,  and  to  Mr  A.  Bennett  for  assistance  in 
many  points  of  doubt  and  difficulty. 

In  our  previous  reports  778  species  and  53  varieties 
were  included.  To  these  have  to  be  added  from  the 
present  report  21  species  and  12  varieties,  making  in 
all  a  total  of  794  species  and  65  varieties  for  the 
county,  of  which  we  have  seen  ipecimdna.    . 


•  •  •  • 
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UST  OF  NEW  BBCOBDS. 

DISTBICIS. 

No.  12     8    4 

26*&  Rannnculas  Flammala^L, 

*?ar.  pseado-reptaiM— Syme,  ....  z    x 

87-0  Caltha  palostriB— L,     ..        

Tar.  mfnor— Syme,         x 

68     Papaver  Bomniferam— L,        x 

78-&  Nastartinm  )9alaiitre— D  C, X 

107-fr  Cochlearia  officinalis— L 

*?ar.  alpina  (Wats)— Bab, 
*180     Sisymbrium  orientale— R.  Br  , 
209     Lychnis  iQlthago— Lam, 
212     Gerastinm  tetrandnim— Gart/ 

259     Hypericum  androsoemnm—L x 

*S61     Trifolium  agrarinm -L,        X 

*382     Yicia  tetrasperma— Mcencb,      '    ..        ..  x 

424     Bubus  Lindieyanus— Lees, x 

489-Tar.  B.  Tillicanlis-Koehl,       

*var.  Selmeri— Lindb, x    .  x 

476     B.  Chamoemorus— L X 

483     Potentilla  norTeglca—L,       x 

^489     P.  procnmbens-Sibth,         x 

502     Agrimonia  odorata— Mill, x 

506     Rosa  spinosissima — L,  ....  x 

'551     Saxifraga  sponhemica— Gmel, 
558     Ribes  rubmm— L, 
*576     Drosera  anglica -Ends, 
585     GalUtrich^  antumnalis— L,    .. 

589  Peplis  Portula—L. 

590  Epilobium  angustifolinm— L, 

598     E.  obscurum— Schte  b,         x 

000     B.  palustre— L X 

*E.  obscurum  X  B.  paryiflomm x 

*£.  obscurum  X  E.  palustre, x 

*E.  obscurum  x  E.  montanum.         .,        ..  x 

*E.  obscurum  x  E.  anagallidilolinm,        . .  x 

607     Circoea  lutetiana— L, x 

606-fr  C.  alpina— L 

▼ar.  intetmedia— Ehrh,  . .        ..        ..  x  x 

626     Apium  inundatum— Reich, x 

677     Gaucalis  Anthriscus— Huds, . .        ....  x 

681     Gomus  sanguinea— L, x 

767     Ghrysanthemum  Partheninm— Pers,  x 

797     Arctium  intermedium— Lange,      ....  x 

*799     Garduus  nutans— L,     ..        ....  x 

809     Gnicus  arvensis— Hoflhn X 

858-^  Hieracium  pallidum— Biy, 

▼ar.  Schmidtil— Xauach,  ..       ..  x 

859-Tar.  H.  muromm— L.  pt 

*Tar.  microclaaium— Dahl,      ..        ..  x 

869     H.  prenanthoides— YiU x 

876     H.  boreale— Fr X 

*H.  rigidum— Hartm,  var., x 

889     Sonchns  oleraceus— L x 

897     Vasione  montana— L, x 

90S     Gampanula  latifolia— L,        x 

906-Tar.  G.  rotundif  olia— L, 

*Tar.  montana— Syme, x 

*926     Loiseleuria  procumbens— DesY x 

948     Lysimachiathysrifiora— L, x 

978     Gentiana  campestris— L,      x 

980    Lyoopds  ar?enflis->L, x 


•  • 


No.  1    s    8    4 

lOtO     HyowmtmuB  nigor— L»         z 

1049     Veronica  poIlta—Fr, z 

1060     V.  agrestii— L, z 

1086     v.  scatelUta-L,         z 

*1091     Lathroea  Bcraamaria— L,        z 

*1104     Mentha  ■ylYestrU-L,  z 

1106    M.  binnta-I^ z 

1114     M.  arrenflifl— L, Z 

1181     Scutellaria  minor-  L, z 

1170     Litorella  lacnetrU-L, '  z 

1210>5  Polygonom  amphlbiam—L, 

▼ar.  terrestre— Lees,       z    z 

1820    Bnmez  obtaslf olios— L, z 

1280     B  aquaticot— L,  z 

1267     Euphorbia  Peplns—L,..        ....  z   z 

1286     Hamolaa  Lopnliifl^L,  z 

1286     Sails  parparea—L z 

1291     S.  Smfthiana-Willd z 

1297     S.  Caprea— L, z 

4814     Popnloa  nigvaoL,        z 

89i     Poiygonatam  maltiflomm— All,  z 

*1480     Junctu  tenuia— Willd,  z 

1485     J.  effomie— L,     ..  ..  /  ..  z 

1448     J.  lamprocarpos— Ehrh,        z 

1442>ft  J.  lamprocarpQs— Bhrh 

*yar.  nigritellus— Anct z 

1488     Lemna  minor— L,         z 

1476     Trigloohin  palofltre— L,        z 

1488     Potamogeton  nitens— Web,  ....  z 

1496     P.  perfoliatUB-L,        z 

1498     P.  criapas— L z 

1600     P.  obtnaifolitis— Mert  A  Koch,      ....  z 

1608     P.  pnsillna— L z 

1605     P.  pectinatas— L,         z 

*P.  Bennettii—A.  Fryer,         z 

n610    ZanichelUa  palaatrla-L z 

*1626     Eleocbaria  mnlticanliB— Sm,  ..        ..  z   z 

1581     Scirpns  aetaceaa-^L, ..  z 

1801     Garez  panicea— L,       z 

1624     C.  ▼eaicaria— L z 

1660     Phlenm  pratenae— L, z 

*1866     Agroatia  canina— L z 

1068-&  A.  alba-L 

*Tar.  atolonifera— Ii,       z 

1878     Holcna  lanatua— L, z 

*1881     Keelerla  criatata— Pera z 

1894     Melica  natana- L,       z 

n729     Featnca  ayWatica— Vil,         z  z 

1744     Brachypodinm  aylTatlcnm— R  ft  S,  z    z 

1748*«  LoUum  pereun^— L, 

*var.  italicum— (Brann), z 

1760     Agropyron  repena— Beanv, z 

1778     Aapleniam  Tnchomanea— L,  *       ....  z 

*]787    ^Cyatopteria  montaaa— Bomb,        ....  z 

Thoee  marked  with  *  are  new  records  to  oar  County  Iiiat. 
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TBIRD  REPORT  ON  TBB  LANB  AND 
FRESHWATER  SHELLS  OP  STIRLINGSHIRE, 

Bt  a.  M*L«llak. 

It  was  stated  in  the  second  report  th»t  there  bad 
been  collected  for  our  vioe-connty  types  <tf  24  oat  of 
the  27  genera,  and  of  61  as  was  supposed,  out  of  tfae 
101  species  recorded  for  Scotland,  and  that  the 
Society  might  anticipate  adding  in  the  course  of  time 
possibly  25  species  to  that  record.  Illustrative  lists 
were  appended,  and  the  opinion  hazarded  that  there 
bad  already  been  fleeted  in  the  oouoty  all  the 
oommon  species,  most  of  the  uncommon,  and  several 
of  what  might  fairly  be  called  the  raxe  species  of 
Scottish  Land  and  Freshwater  Shells. 

SHELL  cmrsns. 

Since  the  date  of  our  report  the  Oonebologioal 
Society's  referees  have  examined  our  collection.  They 
have  cancelled  five  of  our  supposed  new  records  (Lim»x 
cinereo-niger,  L.  flavus,  Qelix  rupestris,  Zonites 
nitidus,  Pisidium  roseum),  and  have  disallowed  our 
supposed  verification  of  the  previously  recorded  Helix 
pygmsea,  H.  concinna,  and  Limax  arborum. 

We  have  found  habitats  for  Helix  caperata,  and 
Yalvata  pisoinalis  credited  to  other  collectors  in  our 
previous  reports,  and  have  added  as  new  records  to 
our  list  Planorbis  glaber,  Succinea  putris,  Dreissensia 
polymorpba,  Vertigo  pygmsea,  and  Amalia  carinata. 
So  that  the  corrected  census  stands  thus  : — Reported 
in  1893,  56  ;  new  records,  5  ;  total  in  1895,  61  species. 
These  61  species  represent  26  genera  out  of  a  total  of 
27  for  Scotiand.  The  species  recorded  to  the  credit 
of  other  collectors  are  Helix  pygmsea,  H.  concinna, 
Limax  arborum  (Evans),  Zonites  excavatus  (Bionie). 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  five  new  records  are  from 
among  the  twenty -five  shells  suggested  in  our  last 
report  as  probably  existing  in  the  county.  We  have 
simply  to  regret  that  their  place  must  meanwhile  be 
taken  by  the  cancelled  records  which  I  have  just 
named.  I  have  to  thank  Colonel  Stirling  and  Mr 
Kidston  for  their  assistance.  Their  specimens  of 
Planorbis  glaber  from  the  south-west  section  of  the 
county  gave  us  a  new  record  for  Stirlingshire. 

TOPOGRAPflT. 

I  have  also  to, thank  the  several  members  who  have 
aided  in  working  up  the  shell-habitats,  and  to  make 
these  acknowledgments.  Mr  Sword — Helix  arbus- 
torum  (Leckie  moor).  Col.  Stirling — Helix  arbustorum 
(Downie's  Loup),  H.  nemoralis  (Touch),  CUusiiia 
rugosa,  Pupa  umbilicata  (Boquhan).     GoL  Stirling 
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aod  Mt  Kid^t0n->-6pb8enQm  coraeam,  FlanorbtB 
ftlbuff,  P.  glaber,  ValvalAi  pifteinalis,  Ltmn»a  peregra, 
Physa  fontinalis  <Miigcloek).  Bfe  Kidaton— ^o- 
doota?;  Udio  margarttifer  (Forth).  MrM*Doagall — 
Unio  margaritifer  (Forth).  I  am  obliged  to  Mr 
Kidtton  lor  iDformation  that  enabled  me  to  note 
leisurely  the  water-plant-feeding  molluscs  of  the 
Union  Canal,  and  to  Mr  Moyes  for  his  aid  in  explor- 
ing Looh  Ooulter. 

TTFXS, 

A  very  nseful  auxiliary  to  museam-dnll  in  shell- 
study  is  a  collection  of  types  of  shells  likely  to  be 
found  in  one's  district.      I  have  to  ooofess  being 
indebted  to  several  gentlemen  for  their  assistance  in 
this  respect.      Mr    Morris  has  given  me  Bulimus 
obsoorus  from  Antrim,  and  Mr  Sword  Helix  ericetorum 
from  Largo.    Mr  M'Dougall  has  contributed  Vertigo 
puBiUa  from   the  Wallace  Oraig,  and  others  Helix 
virgata  and  Limax  flavus  from  £ogland,  and  Helix 
fusca  from  Crieff.     Mr  Taylor,  the  referee,  has  sent 
me  from  Leeds  a  valuable  set  of  types,  among  which 
are  Paludina  vivipara,  Limnsea  glutinosa,  Zua  tridens 
V.  crystallina,  Helix  rufescens  v.  alba,  H.  aspersa  v. 
exalbida,    Bulimus    decollatus    (a  most    instructive 
specimen),  and  Helix  aspersa  v.  exalbida.     Among 
the  most  interesting  of  the  group  of  types  in  my 
possession  are   two   that  Mr    M'Dou&rall  rightfully 
claims.     One  species  came  from   Clackmannan,   the 
other  was  picked  up  in  South  Perthshire,  and  there 
are  several  specimens  of  each.      The   Clackmannan 
shell,  Zonites  glaber,  was  discovered   by  Mr  Scott, 
High  School,  among  some  sphagnum  in  a  flower-pot, 
and  the  moss  has  been  traced  to  Brucefield,  Dollar. 
The  South  Perthshire  mollusc,  Suocinea  oblonga,  is  a 
native  of  sea-coast  sand-dunes,  and  is  classed  among 
the  rarest  British  shells.     In  1891  it  bad  been  noted 
for  only  two  Scottish  counties.     How  a  nest  of  them 
came  to  be  found  by  Mr  Kidstoo  far  inland  and  to 
be  all  sinistral  is  a  problem  worth  solving.     They 
received  special  mention  by  the  Referee  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the   Conchological  Society  held  in  Leeds  in 
February,  1894.     He  has  since  informed  me  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  have  living  specimens  for  micro- 
scopical purposes      Will  any  member  gratify  him  ? 
These  types  will,  meanwhile,  be  an  instructive  supple- 
ment to  the  collection  which  this  'Society  is  now 
making. 

LIST  OF  SHSLL8  OOLLBOTED. 

jPres^toa^er.— Spbserium  oomenm,  Pisidium  amni- 
oam,  P;  fontinale,  P.  pulohellum,  P.  pustllnm,  IJnio 


margaritdferi  Anodonto  i^ygnea,  DreiB^dStU  ,pohr" 
morpha,  BythiniA  tentaonlata,  Valvate  pMeinaln, 
FlaDorbis  albos,  P.  glaber,  P«  spirerbiB,  P*  eoDtortns, 
Physa  hypDonim,  P.  fontioaln,  LimniBa  peregra,  L. 
paluBtrisi  L.  trunoatala,  Ancylufl  fluviatilis. 

Land. — Arion  ater,  A.  subfusetn,  A.  bortMsiB,  A. 
Bourgaignati,  Amalia  oarinata,  Limaz  maximmi  L. 
arborum,  L.  agrestia,  L.  IsBvis,  Saooinea  patriB,  S. 
elegana,  Vitrina  pellacida,  ZoniteB  cellariuB,  2. 
alliarios,  Z  oitidalus,  Z  puruB,  Z.  radiatuIoB,  Z. 
exoavatuB,  Z  crystallioaB,  Z.  fulvus,  Helix  lamellafea, 
H.  arbuBtorum,  H.  rufeBcenB,  H.  oonoinna,  H.  hispida, 
H.  caperata,  H.  rotandata,  H.  pygnuea,  H.  palohella, 
BulimuB  obscuras,  Pupa  umbilicata,  Vertigo  pygmeea, 
V.  edentula,  Balia  perveraai  Olaoailia  rogoeai  Zoft 
lubrioai  Caryohiam  minimam 


The  laat  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  raeiety  for 
the  Beason,  waB  held  in  the  Smith  Inatitnte  on  Tues- 
day, April  16— Mr  JameB  Todd  preftiding.  The  min- 
ntes  of  meeting  for  Maroh  having  been  read  by  the 
secretary,  and  approved  of,  the  following  papers  were 
read  :— (1)  Notes  of  Discovery  of  Stone  Citts  and  Ume 
at  the  Oaiunghar^  TiUieouUry,  by  Mr  R.  Robertson, 
P.S.  A  Scot,  Dollar  ;  (2)  In  the  hdief  in  the  end  of 
the  worldf  in  lOOOt  A,D,,  hietorieal  or  legendary  t  by 
the  Rev.  J.  M.  Robertson,  St  Ninians  ;  (8)  An  t«- 
qairy  into  the  term  Tabyl  Rounds  by  Mr  Andrew 
M'Lellan  ;  and  (4)  Note$  on  stone  axe  heads  found  tn 
neighJb<mrhood%  and  No^  on  addition  to  bird  list  m 
Smith  Institute,  by  Mr  James  Sword,  onrator  The 
axe  beads  and  specimens  of  the  waxwing  and  little 
awk,  referred  to  by  Mr  Sword  in  his  paper,  were  laid 
on  the  table  for  exhibition.  All  the  papers  were  very 
much  appreciated,  especially  those  by  the  Rev.  Mx 
Robertson  and  Mr  M'Lellan,  which  must  have  cost 
no  small  amount  of  reading  and  research.  Hearty 
votes  of  thanks  were  passed  on  the  motion  of  Mr 
Todd  to  the  several  essayists*  As  it  was  the  last 
meeting  for  the  season,  the  chairman  congratulated 
the  society  on  the  very  interesting  character  of  the 
papers  which  had  been  submitted  month  by  month, 
and  which  would  appear  in  the  transactions,  and 
thanked  the  contributors  —  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Votes  of  thanks  to  Mr  Todd  for  his  conduct  in  the 
ohair,  and  to  Mr  Morris  for  the  very  efficient  way  in 
which  he  discharged  the  office  of  secretary,  oonoluded 
the  business. 
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NOTICE   OP  DISCOVERT  OF  STONE  CIST 

AND  URNS  AT  CUNNINQHAR, 

TILLICOU LTR  Y. 

BT  B.  BOBKBISON  T.B.A.   SOOT.,  DOLLAB. 

The  Omminghar  is  %n  derated  ridge  of  sand  and 
ffravel  aboat  half  a  mile  to  the  east  of  Tillicoultry. 
Near  the  southern  end  close  to  the  turnpike  road 
there  formerly  stood  a  stone  circle.  This  circle 
measured  some  sixty  feet  in  circumference.  The 
stones  ha?e  all  been  removed  and  half  of  the  site  of 
the  circle  itself  obliterated  owing  to  the  place  having 
been  utilised  as  a  sand  quarry.  Numerous  urns  have 
been  found  at  various  times  in  the  Gunninghar.  In 
April,  1894  a  large  cinerary  urn  filled  with  burnt 
bones  was  found  ne«r  the  edge  of  the  circle.  On 
hearing  of  this  find  I  went  to  view  the  place.  My 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  large  block  of  stone  pro- 
truding from  the  face  of  the  quarry  about  four  feet 
below  the  surface  and  exactly  where  the  centre  of  the 
oirde  must  have  been.  On  a  closer  examination,  I 
saw  that  this  formed  the  cover  of  a  stone  cist  and  on 
removing  some  more  of  the  sand,  one  of  the  end  slabs 
was  visible.  Knowing  the  discovery  to  be  one  of 
importance  owing  to  its  size,  and  also  from  its  being 
in  the  centre  of  a  circle,  I  at  once  communicated  with 
the  officials  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  with  a  view 
to  its  being  opened  and  examined  in  systematic 
manner.  Unfortunately,  news  of  the  find  had  got 
abroad  and  some  local  busy  bodies  (who  ought  to 
have  known  better)  went  to  the  place  and 
began  poking  at  the  cist  with  sticks,  with  the  result 
that  the  surrounding  soil  was  loosened,  and  before  an 
examination  could  be  made  the  covering  stone  and 
two  of  the  slabs  fell.  I  was  on  the  spot  shortly  after- 
wards and  was  glad  to  find  the  contents  of  the  cist 
untouched.  The  cist  was  of  the  usual  form  composed 
of  four  rough  slabs  of  free  stone  and  lay  N.E.  by  S.W. 
It  measured  four  feet  nine  inches  in  length,  two  and 
a  half  feet  in  width,  and  two  feet  in  depth.  The 
cover  was  a  large  block  of  granite  nearly  six  feet  long, 
four  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  of  an  average  thickness 
of  two  feet.  It  is  calculated  to  weigh  from  3^  to  4 
tons.  A  curious  and  interesting  feature  was  its 
being  elaborately  ornamented  with  cups  and  rings, 
spirals  and  lines  This,  I  believe,  is  an  unique  feat- 
ure in  the  covering  stone  of  a  cist,  and  the  labour  of 
carving  these  with  the  primitive  tools  of  the  period 
must  have  been  very  great.  The  stone  itself  is  grey 
granite.    This  is  not  a  native  stone,  but  blodcs  (prob- 
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ably  ioe>banied)  are  found  scattered  over  the  Oobils. 
The  floor  of  the  cist  was  compoeed  of  fine  sandt  aU 
stones  bafinj;  been  carefully  sifted  ont.    At  tbe  S. W. 
corner  a  very  fine  food*nrn  was  got  in  a  perfect  state 
of  preservation.     It  measured  5{  inches  high,  and  is 
ornamented  with  lines  and  zig-zags,  and  has  perfor- 
ated '*  bosses  **  round  tbe  top.    It  was  quite  emptyi 
scarcely  a  trace  of  dust  inside  it,  showing  how  carefully 
the  cist  had  been  sealed  up.   A  few  pieces  of  the  thigh 
bones  were  all  that  remained  of  tbe  interment,  but  a 
chalky  powder  on  the  floor,  and  adheriog  to  the  north 
slab,  showed  the  body  had  lain  in  a  crouching  attitude. 
A  patch  of  the  same  white  powder  showed  where  the 
bead  rested  at  the  West  end,  and  amongst  this  were 
found  several  teeth,  the  crowns  being  quite  perfect  and 
proving  the  burial  to  have  been  that  of  an  adult.    A 
very  interesting  find  was  come  across  at  the  same 
point.      This  was  a  quantity  of  hairy  material  of  a 
dark  red  colour.     A  microscopical  examination  proved 
it  to  be  some  kind  of  wool  or  fur,  and  it  probably 
formed  part  of  a  piece  of  clothing  or  pillow-  for  the 
bead.     The  fact  of  this  beinn;  preserved  for  over  two 
thousand  years,  shows  the  cist  to  have  been  practically 
hermetically  sealed.      Underneath  this  wooUv  sub- 
stance was  a  quantity  of  white  "  chuckies.*'      No 
ornaments  or  implements  were  found.     The  fact  of 
this  burial  being  in  a  stone  circle,  the  huge  orna- 
mental covering  block,  and  the  pains  taken  to  exclude 
sand  or  dust  from  percolatin«  insides,  proves  this  to 
have  been  the  burial  place  of  a  personage  of  great 
importance  in  his  day.      Tbe  urns  containing  burnt 
bones  are  probably  subsidiary  burials  to  the  centre 
one,  and  in  all  likelihood  will  be  found  all  round  the 
circumference  of  the  circle.     Tbe  stone  cover  has 
been  removed  to  the  vicinity  of  Tillicoultry  House, 
where  those  interested  can  view  it  and  its  curious 
markings. 


N0TB8  ON  STONE  AXE  HEADS  FOUND  IN 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

Bt  Jambs  Swobd. 

On  referring  to  your  copies  of  the  Society's  Trans- 
actions for  last  year,  you  will  remember  that  at  our 
dastng  meeting  of  last  session  Mr  Morris  was  good 
enough  to  read  us  a  very  interesting  sketch  on  axes 
of  the  Stone  Age,  and  was  able  to  exhibit  a  specimen 
of  a  rather  uncommon  variety  of  a  stone  axe  of  the 
perforated  type.  I  had  hoped  that  now  I  would  have 
-been  able  to  add  that  the  Bpeoimen  bad  been  handed 
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over  to  <mt  miiwiim  ooUeolioD,  bat  m  yet  that  ia  noft 
an  aocomplithed  fact. 

A^in  we  are  to  hark  baek  to  the  Stone  Age  period 
to  finiih  onr  MMton,  and  I  have  brought  along  a 
number  of  implements  of  that  period  that  form  part 
of  recent  additions  to  the  museum  collection.  Of 
the  specimens  now  exhibited  two  belong  to  the  per- 
forated and  seven  to  the  nnperforated-  type.  Looking 
at  the  ponderous  perforated  implements  the  name  of 
Axe  which  is  at  present  applied  to  them  does  not 
seem  very  appropriate.  Dr  Anderson  himself  admits 
(Rhind  Lecture,  Bronze  and  Stone  Age,  p.  816)  that 
they  could  only  have  been  wielded  with  difficulty  as 
weapons.  The  nnperforated  implements  commend 
themselves  at  once  as  much  more  suitable  for  offen- 
sive purposes. 

Referring  to  Mr  Morris's  sketch  yon  will  remember 
that,  following  Dr  Anderson's  division,  he  divides  tiie 
perforated  axes  into  three  classes.  The  specimen  h^ 
showed  us  represented  the  first  dses — having  edges 
at  both  ends.  The  two  implements  I  now  exhibit 
belong  to  the  second  class — having  one  end  tapered  to 
a  point  or  edge,  and  the  other  end  blunt. 

Specimen  No.  1  is  an  unpcdished  but  well  and  regu- 
larly formed  implement.  It  is  of  a  coarse  grained 
dolerite,  and  weighs  11  lbs.  Its  length  is  10)  inches, 
width  across  at  the  shaft  hole  4  inched,  and  thickness 
8|  inches.  The  form  is  not  uncommon  in  this  class, 
wedge-shaped  below  the  shaft  hole  and  truncated 
above  it.  The  specimen  is  in  a  most  interesting  stage, 
the  shaft  hole  being,  as  you  see,  only  partly  borod 
from  each  side  to  a  depth  of  1}  inches.  The  boring 
is  perfectly  circular,  smooth,  regular,  and  cup-shaped 
at  bottom,  showing  that  whatever  the  instrument 
used  it  must  have  been  drill-shaped  and  worked  with 
a  rotary  motion.  In  implements  ef  this  class  the 
shaft  hole  is  generally  placed  nearest  to  the  blnnt 
end,  and  that  is  the  case  here,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft  bole  to  the  point  of  the  wedffe-sbaped  end  is  6 
inches,  and  from  the  upper  side  or  the  sbaft  hole  to 
the  butt  or  blunt  end  is  ^  inches,  the  shaft  bole  is 
2J  inches  across.  The  specimen  was  found  a  few 
years  ago  near  the  village  of  Dunning,  in  Perthshire, 
among  a  quantity  of  stones  gathered  off  the  adjoining 
fields. 

The  second  specimen  is  of  the  same  class  of  the 
perforated  type,  tapering  to  one  end  and  truncated  at 
the  other.  It  also  is  from  Perthshire,  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  Perth.  The  material  is  again  dolerite. 
It  -  is  regular  in  outline,  and  though  not  highly 
poHshed,  has  been  worked  to  a  tmooHi  narfaoa  psob- 
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Ably  by  robbing  with  another  stone.  It  bean  no 
traoe  of  having  been  water  worn.  Tbongh  distinctly 
wedge  shaped,  it  is  much  more  oval  in  general  form 
than  the  first  mentioned  specimen,  and  the  shaft  hole 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  implement.  Length  7)  inches, 
and  greatest  breadth,  which  is  across  the  top  of  the 
shaft  hole  5  inches,  thickness  2f ,  and  weight  7  lb.  3  oz. 

We  now  come  to  the  nnperforated  axes,  7  in  num< 
ber,  and  though  as  yet  the  collection  of  these  is  not  at 
all  so  extensive  as  we  could  wish  it,  we  are  neverthe- 
less fortunate  in  possessing  an  interesting  variety. 
The  first  specimen  is  a  beautifnlly  wrought  implement 
of  granite,  7  inches  long  by  2f  at  its  broadest  part ; 
weight,  If  lbs  It  is  of  oblong  shape,  broadening 
very  slightly  at  the  cutting  edge,  and  tapering  to  a 
blunt  point  at  the  butt  end.  It  is  polished.  Next 
the  cutting  edge,  on  each  side,  traces  of  the 
natural  cleavage  of  the  mineral  are  seen,  not  bav- 
tng  been  polished  quite  out,  showing  that  a  thin  slab 
of  rock  had  at  first  been  selected.  The  specimen  was 
acquired  by  purchase  a  year  ago,  and  was  found  by  a 
farmer  in  a  peat  moss  a  few  miles  north  of  Orieff 

No.  2.  The  next  is  also  from  the  Crieff  district. 
It  is  one  of  the  smaller  axes  of  a  tjrpe  not  infrequently 
met  with.  Made  of  claystone,  it  weighs  half-a- 
pound.  Of  triangular  shape,  broadest  at  the  cutting 
eds:e,  and  tapering  to  the  butt  but  not  to  a  point. 
The  butt  end  of  the  axe  is  the  only  part  of  it  that  has 
not  been  worked.  It  was  found  by  a  ploughman 
sticking  fast  in  his  plough,  and  on  extracting  it  part 
of  the  cutting  edge  has  been  broken  off.  The  pre- 
served portion  shews  that  the  implement  has  been 
worked  to  a  very  fine  edge.  These  claystone  axes, 
from  the  nature  of  the  material,  would  be  comparat- 
ively easy  to  grind  down  to  an  edge,  and  very  probably 
the  specimen  has  been  reduced  in  size  from  this  cause. 
It  measures  2f  inches  at  the  cutting  edge  and  1  inch 
at  the  butt.  At  the  thickest  part  it  measures  about 
f  of  an  inch. 

No  8.  The  next  specimen  is  from  Glenlyon,  Perth- 
shire, also  purchased.  It  also  weighs  half  a  pound, 
and  is  of  the  same  material,  and  very  similar  in  make 
to  the  last  described  specimen.  It  measures  2}  inches 
at  the  cutting  face,  and  1^  inch  at  the  butt  end.  Its 
greatest  thickness  about  f  of  an  inch.  This  axe  is 
polished  in  all  its  parts. 

No.  4. — The  next  is  a  very  similar  implement  just 
under  half  a  pound  in  weight,  also  purchased  from  the 
Fowlis  district  of  Perthshire,  made  of  a  more  porous 
variety  of  the  same  material  as  the  Nos.  2  and  8.  It  has 
also  been  polished,  bat  unfortunately  the  farmer  who 
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foQod  it,  with  the  idea  of  cleaning  it,  had  the  polish 
almoBt  completely  scraped  off.  Safficient  of  the 
polished  surface  remains  to  prove  the  fact.  It  measures 
fully  2  inches  at  the  cutting  face  and  j  of  an  inch  at  the 
butt.  Though  all  so  very  similari  the  three  axes  show 
interesting  differences  in  details  of  working.  The 
cutting  edges  of  each  of  the  axes  are  different  in  the 
manner  that  the  edges  are  worked  up.  In  No.  2,  the 
edges  from  the  cutting  face  to  the  butt  end  are  both 
worked  off  and  rounded.  In  specimen  No.  3  one  of 
these  edges  is  worked  off  and  rounded  as  in  No.  2,  but 
the  other  is  left  with  a  square  face  and  sharply  defined 
edges.  In  specimen  No.  4  both  edges  are  left  square 
with  sharp  edge  lines.  I  don't  think  I  could  produce 
a  better  set  of  specimens  to  prove  the  necessity  for 
having  these  collections  as  extensive  as  possible.  The 
beauty  of  varieties  is  only  seen  in  a  good  collec- 
tion. There  is  a  strange  fascination  for  some  people 
to  keep  single  specimens  of  these  and  such  things 
beside  them  as  a  sort  of  curiosity.  Their  preservation 
is  so  far  good,  but  keeping  them  locked  up  in  a  drawer 
is  utter  folly.  Though  one  often  must  buy  them  to 
possess  them  for  the  museum  collection,  they 
are  really  of  no  intrinsic  value,  and  it  is 
only  when  they  are  brought  together  as  a  collec- 
tion for  public  edification  that  the  purpose  of  their 
preservation  is  fulfilled.  There  must  be  a  consider- 
able number  of  interesting  specimens  of  these  imple- 
ments found  in  our  district  and  hid  away  uselessly  in 
private  repositories,  and  we  can  only  hope  that 
ere  long  their  owners  will  see  tht^ir  way  to  put  them 
to  a  better  use. 

A  little  of  this  spirit  is  beginning  to  grow  into  life, 
proof  of  which  is  sef>n  in  the  two  next  specimens 
which  have  both  been  gifted  to  the  collection.  No.  5 
is  a  beautiful  specimen  found  on  Milton  Farm  on  the 
Braes  of  Doune,  by  Miss  Margaret  Liddell,  daughter 
of  the  farmer  there,  and  presented  by  her.  Made  of 
a  hard,  close-grained  clay  ironstone,  it  weighs  almost 
2  lbs.  Its  form  is  a  most  elegant  pear  shape  and 
oval  in  section,  length  8}  inches,  greatest  breadth 
almost  3  inches.  It  has  been  polished,  but  has 
been  so  long  exposed  to  wind  and  weather  that 
almost  all  trace  of  polish  is  gone,  and  the  surface 
is  a  mass  of  scratches,  evidently  the  result  of  con- 
tact with  agriculture  implements  during  the  long 
course  of  years  it  had  drifted  about  the  field.  It  was 
found  in  a  field  of  very  thin,  stony  land,  and  the 
wonder  is  not  that  it  lay  so  loog,  but  that  among  so 
many  thousands  of  its  fellow  stones  it  was  ever 
noticed  at  all.     One  particularly  rude  shook  from  the 
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plough  or  harrow  has  broken  a  imall  bit  out  of  one 
Bide  from  the  catting  edge  upwards.  The  general 
form  of  the  implement  is  fortunately  very  little 
destroyed.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  have  to  record 
the  acquisition  of  such  specimens  as  donations.  It 
shows  a  general  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Institute, 
which  is  specially  gratifying,  and  gives  indication  of 
success  in  its  mission  as  a  public  educator. 

The  next  specimen,  No.  6,  is  a  very  pretty  axe  in 
good  preservation.  It  was  ploughed  up  on  Whitehouse 
farm  a  number  of  years  ago,  and  handed  to  Mr 
Robert  Miller,  keeper  of  our  rifle  range,  who  presented 
it  to  our  collection  It  also  is  a  very  hard,  close 
grained  daystone,  polished,  weighs  2  lb., oblong  in  form 
with  a  rounded  cutting  edge  and  trumcated  butt-end, 
it  measures  8  inch  long,  2^  inch  broad  near  the 
ontting  edge,  and  2  inch  across  at  the  butt,  It  is 
oval  in  section.  Axes  in. the  form  of  Nds.  5  and  6 
are  not  of  very  common  type. 

No.  7  specimen  is  also  from  our  carse  clays,  but 
further  up  the  valley,  having  been  ploughed  up  on 
CardrosH  Estate  some  years  ago.  It  is  of  the  same 
type  as  No  2,  triangular  in  shape,  2^  inches  broad 
at  the  cutting  edge,  and  tapering  to  l|  inches  at  the 
butt-end.  It  also  is  made  of  claystone  of  a  soft 
variety,  polished,  and  weighs  half  a  pound.  It  is  a 
little  thinner,  and  consequently  has  a  flatter  appear- 
ance than  the  other  three  axes  of  similar  type  On 
the  butt-end  are  a  number  of  incised  markings,  made 
no  doubt  on  the  soft  stone  by  the  ploughboys  knife 
who  found  it.  It  is  further  ornamented  by  a  small 
hole  near  the  butt  end,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  drilled  nearly  through,  with  a  beginning 
made  to  drill  from  the  opposite  side.  Curious  to  say, 
the  drilling  is  exactly  similar  to  that  on  the  large 
heavy,  instrument  we  have  been  looking  at,  and 
might  give  rise  to  discussion.  Time  is  limited  to- 
night, and  I  may  as  well  rob  you  of  the  pleasure  by 
informing  you  that,  like  as  in  the  Fowlis  specimen, 
this  also  is  the  work  of  the  finder,  who  amused  him- 
self in  the  winter  evenings  drilling  the  hole  with  the 
ultimate  intention  of  passing  a  string  through  it  to 
hang  it  up  by. 

8.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr  Shirra  I  am  able  to 
show  another  very  good  local  specimen  of  the  im- 
perforatetl  type  of  axe.  It  was  found  about  1828, 
on  Greystail  farm  while  draining  was  being  carried 
ont,  Mr  Sbirra's  grandfather  being  then  tenant. 
It  is  well  polished  and  made  of  greenstone.  It  is  not 
so  symmetrical  as  the  other  specimens,  and  to  some 
extent  retains  the  oatline  of  the  small  boulder  of 
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which  it  hai  moet  probably  been  formed  It  it  some- 
what pyreform  in  general  outline,  with  a  rounded 
cutting  edge,  one  aide  is  flat,  and  on  this  side  part  of 
the  rough  surface  of  the  stone  is  not  quite  polished 
out,  the  other  side  is  well  polished  and  concave  ;  one 
o'  the  edges  from  the  cutting  face  to  the  butt  is  nearly 
straight,  the  other  edge  bulges  in  the  centre  and 
gives  the  axe  a  bellied  appearance.  It  is,  however,  a 
well  made  and  serviceable  looking  implement  and 
a  distinct  variety  from  those  I  have  shown  you. 


ADDITIONS  TO  THE  BIRD  LIST. 
Bt  Jamis  Sword. 

From  the  Stone  Age  to  our  local  Bird  Collection  is 
a  very  considerable  bound,  but  this  b<^ing  our  lass 
meeting  for  the  session,  it  seems  well  to  keep  the 
record  up  to  date.  Our  Reported  list  in  last  year's 
transactions  being  pretty  exhaustive,  we  do  not 
expect  now  to  make  long  lists  of  aiiditions* 
Two  very  interesting  additions,  however,  have 
been  made  during  the  winter,  and  I  show  you  the 
specimens.  One,  a  Rpecimen  of  the  LiUU  Juit,  the 
other  a  Wcurwing,  Either  of  the  birds  would  serve 
as  subjects  for  interesting  papers,  but  we  mui»t  pass 
them  rapidly.  /The  press  have  kept  us  pretty  well 
enlightened  as  to  the  distribution  and  destruction  of 
this  interesting  little  artic  voyager,  and  the  last 
number  of  the  Scottish  Natural  History  Magazine 
contained  an  excellent  pap«r  on  the  subject,  by 
W.  Eagle  Clark,  with  relative  map,  showing  the 
distribution  of  the  birds,  and  an  appendix  giving 
the  date,  locality,  and  number  of  individutJ 
birds  reported  so  far  as  these  could  be  ascertained. 
Numerous  as  were  the  specimens  recovered 
in  our  district,  it  was  only  after  much  enquiry, 
almost  a  forelorn  hope,  that  a  specimen  was  secured 
through  Mr  Kidston,  the  donor  being  Master 
George  P.  Connal-Bowan  of  Meiklewood.  .  The  bird 
was  shot  at  Meiklewood,  on  12th  February,  and  the 
hearty  thanks  of  this  Society  are  due  to  our  latest  and 
youngest  recruit  in  ornithology. 

The  Waxwing,  also  shown  jrou,  is  a  donation  from 
Mr  Wm.  M'Clure,  Ferntower,  CrieflE — Mr  M'Clure  is 
an  old  and  generous  donor — and  was  secured  there 
by  him  on  23rd  January  last.  The  bird  was  in  good 
condition,  and  had  been  feeding  on  "  haws  "  or  haw- 
thorn berries.  I  have  heard  of  no  other  specimen 
being  noted  in  our  neighbourhood,  though  three 
specimens  are  reported  last  week  in   the   Scotti^ 


Natural  History  Magazine  from  the  south-east  of 
Scotlaod.  Yarrel,  vol.  I.,  gives  a  very  interesting 
deflcription  of  the  bird. 

I  have  Heen  during  the  winter  a  specimen  of  the 
Gr»at  Grey  Shrike,  which  was  shot  on  Touch,  and  a 
female  Hen  Harrier,  shot  near  Port  of  Menteith. 
Both  of  these  birds  are  in  our  list  of  "  wanteds/'  but 
neither  of  the  specimens  mentioned  have  found  their 
way  to  the  local  collection. 


SUPPOSED  PANIC  ABOUT  THE  END  OF 
THE  WORLD  IN  1000  A  D, 

By  Rev  J.  M.  Robertson,  M.A. 

Historic  criticism  has  laid  its  unsparing  hand  nn 
an   accepted    proposition   concerning    the    medieval 
period      Up  to  a  very  recent  date  it  had  been  all  but 
universally   held    that   there    prevailed    throughout 
Christendom  towards  1000  a  d.  an  expectation  of  the 
end  of  the  world,  in  fulfilment  of  Revelation  xx.  7, 
that  a  general   consternation   seized    mankind,  and 
that  the  rise  of  the  Crusades  may  be  traced  to  the 
pilgrimages  which   were  consequently  made   to  the 
Holy   Land,  where   it  was   imagined   Chrint  would 
Hppear  to  judge  the  world.     Doubt   has   now  been 
cast   on    the   existence   of    this   somewhat  confuted 
belief  and   panic.      Plaine,   in   a   French    historical 
review  as  far  back  as  1873,  afterwards  Rosi^res  in  1878, 
and  in  1883  Dr  H.  Von  Eicken  in  his  Forschungen 
zur  deutschen  Geschichte,  hove  seriously  challenged 
it.     Be  the  merits  of  their  inquiries  and  conclusions 
what  they  may,  I  have  thought  the  subject  sufficiently 
interesting    and    important    from  an   archaeological 
point  of  view  to  warrant  its  engaging  our  attentiou. 
According  to  Rosi^res  che  story  of  the  general  fear 
of  the  end  of  the  world  in  1000  was  first  prominently 
related  and  invested  with  importance  by  Principal 
Robertson  in  his  view  of  the  state  of  Europe  prefixed 
to    the   History   of    the   Reign   of    Charles   V.     It 
thereafter  found   its   way,    with    enlargements    and 
addition?,   int.)   the  works  of  Sismondi  and  others. 
It  has  been  repeated   by  church  historians  such  as 
Gieseler  and  Hase,  whose  authority  is  justly  held  in 
high  esteem,  and  it  has  naturally  been  adopted  and 
clothed  in  tine  language  by  the  rank  and  file  of  pro- 
fessional bookmakers.     On  the  other  hand,  Ranke,  a 
most  carefnl  and  accurate  inquirer,  is  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject, 80  is  Neander,  and  Giesbrecht  expresses  doubt  as 


to  whether  the  paiitc  was  more  than  a  limited  aud 
local  j»ne  I  may  here  mention  that  I  find  it  alluded 
to  in  Fleury'^  ••  MiJeuni  dea  Chretiens,"  published  in 
1662,  80  that  Roai^re'a  criticism  cannot  mean  that 
Robertson  first  set  the  story  afloat,  but  only  that  he 
brought  it  into  connection  with  the  great  movements 
of  the  time.  In  any  case  it  is  certain  that  since 
Robertson's  day  historians  have  simply  borrowed  his 
theory  and  corresponding  evidence,  and  that  com- 
pilers of  works  meant  for  indiscriminate  consumption, 
have  garnished  their  narratives  with  descripti  veseason- 
ing  far  beyond  what  historical  veracity  justifies  Thus, 
to  give  only  one  specimen,  Proctor,  in  his  "  Myths  and 
Marvels  of  Astronomy,"  unhesitatingly  says,  "The 
year  1000  a.d.  was  by  all,  with  one  consent,  regarded 
as  the  date  assigned  for  the  end  of  the  world.  It 
was  considered  very  wicked  in  the  year  1000  to  doubt 
that  thb  end  of  all  things  was  at  hand."  Historic 
research,  however,  knows  only  one  rule  of  morality, 
regard  for  truth,  and  in  simple  deference  to  that  rule 
those  critics  have  acted  whose  investigations  I  am 
briefly  to  summarise. 

The  first  argument  led  by  Robertson  ana  others  in 
support  of  the  pretended  belief  in  the  end  of  the 
world  in  1000  A.D.,  is  derived  from  the  charters  and 
deeds  of  gift  which  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth 
century  begin  in  this  -manner,  "  Appropinquante 
mundi  termino,"  "the  end  of  the  world  being  at  hand." 
These  are  said  to  be  numerous,  but  it  must  be  noticed 
that  none  are  cited  or  quoted  at  length.  During 
the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages,  both  before  and  after 
the  year  1000,  gif*»  were  bequeathed  to  the  Church 
when  the  testators  felt  their  sands  of  time  running 
low,  and  their  gifts  ought,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  belief  in  the  coming  end  of  the  world  was 
general,  to  have  become  still  more  numerous  about 
that  period  ;  for  then  both  old  and  young  would, 
under  fear  of  the  world's  dissolution,  relinquish 
to  God  their  earthly  possessions.  That  is  not  the 
case,  however,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  so  far  as 
Germany  is  concerned  the  employment  of  the  words 
"  appropinquante.  mundi  termino  "  is  a  pure  and 
simple  fiction.  Nowhere  was  ecclesiastical  authority 
greater  than  in  West  Germany,  yet  neither  in  the 
provinces  of  the  lower  nor  of  the  middio  Rhine 
has  Dr  Von  Eicken  found  a  single  charter  or  document 
in  which  the  expression,  a.  ni.  t.,  or  similar  expressions 
occur.  The  same  omission  holds  good  for  all  the 
charters  relating  to  Frankfort,  Spiers,  Strasburg, 
Ulm,  Bremen,  Bavaria,  and  Kabt  Friesland.     There 
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are  many  extant  benefactions  beginning  "  pro 
reraedio  animse  ense " — "  ad  aeternse  recon^pensa- 
tionis  premium  "—none  with  "appropinquante  mundi 
termino."  Two  exceptions  occur  which  prove  the 
rule.  In  tkb  tirst  hali  of  the  tenth  century  a  widowed 
Duchess,  Godilde,  conveys  certain  properties  to  the 
Abbey  of  Echternach  with  the  preface — "Humani 
generis  termino  appropinquante."  Nothing  shows 
that  she  had  in  her  mind  the  end  of  the  world  in 
1000  A.D.,  i  €  ,  fifty  years  after  ber  bequest,  or  that 
she  entertained  any  other  reason  for  ber  use  of  the 
words  than  her  own  belief,  not  confined  to  the  cen- 
tury in  which  she  lived,  that  the  present  state  of 
things  would  by  and  bye  come  to  its  termination.  In 
France  the  expression  "  appropinquante  mundi 
termino  "  does,  indeed,  frequently  appear  in  ancient 
charters,  but  then,  be  it  remembered,  from  as  far 
back  as  the  Merovingian  kings — between  the  sixth  and 
eighth  centuries  —  and  with  varying  frequency  of 
usage  till  long  after  the  10th  century,  while  it  is 
sometimes  replaced  by  clauses,  such  as — "Timeo 
casum  humansB  fragilitatis  "  —  "  ne  me  repentina 
mors  Bubripiat,"  and  so  forth,  which  indicate  that  the 
donors  and  testators  had  rather  in  view  the  brevity  of 
of  human  life  than  the  end  of  the  world.  So  much, 
then,  for  the  evidence  derived  from  the  terms  of 
charters. 

The  next  authentic  reference  is  placed  by  Gieseler 
at  the  head  of  bis  notes  on  the  subject  (Vol.  ii.  Ecd, 
Hist.,  p.  392  £ng.  trans).  It  is  an  extract  from  the 
Canons  of  the  Council  of  Trosly,  convened  in  909. 
That  Synod  complained  of  the  corruptions  among  the 
clergy,regarding  which  Heriveus,  Arch  bishop  of  Rheims 
said  —  "  The  pastoral  office  is  becoming  an  intoler- 
able burden,  since  the  moment  is  appioaching  when 
we  must  give  an  account  of  the  trust  confided  to  us, 
for  the  advent  of  that  day  is  near  when  all  shep- 
herds along  with  their  flocks  will  come  before  the  face 
of  the  Eternal  Shepherd."  The  address  from  which 
this  quotation  is  made  was  delivered  in  909.  Will  it 
be  seriously  contended  that  the  speaker  and  his 
hearers  were  terrorised  by  an  event  they  believed 
would  happen  almost  a  century  afterwards  ?  The 
allusion  is  to  the  day  of  judgement,  and  is  evidently 
one  which  could  be  made  at  the  present  day. 

The  third  supposed  witness  to  the  existence  of  the 
belief  in  the  end  of  the  world  is  Abbot  Adson,  of 
Mons  Derveuse  in  Champagne,  who,  in  954,  wrote  a 
book  entitled  '*  Libellus  de  Antechristo."  The  writer 
says  it  was  composed  at  the  request  of  Queen 
Gerberge,  who  wished  to  know  what  Holy  Scripture 


taught  regardiug  tbe  Antechrict,  and  in  it  he  com- 
bats the  bf lief  in  the  terrorn  attending  the  adversary's 
approach.  The  inference  has  been  drawn  that  such 
a  belief  was  then  prevalent,  but  it  is  illegitimate. 
The  pious  Abbot  was  writing  to  a  private  person  at  her 
own  request  for  the  purpose  of  giving  information  on 
a  subject  in  which  she,  like  many  religious  people  of 
our  own  day,  was  interested.  Had  the  belief  been  a 
general  one  that  Satan  was  soon  to  be  loosed  from  his 
prison  the  author  of  the  libellus  would  have  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  refuting  it  as  a  popular  delusion. 
He  does  not  do  so  and  the  very  opposite  presumption 
may  therefore  be  entertained,  viz.,  that  no  such  belief 
prevailed .  His  last  words  are  these,  "  I  hold  that  no  one 
knows  what  length  of  time  shall  intervene  between 
antichrist  and  the  judgement.  It  is  at  the  disposal 
of  God  who  shall  judge  men  at  that  hour  which  He, 
from  all  eternity,  has  ordained." 

I  come  now  to  the  testimony  of  two  preachers  who 
flourished  about  960,  and  who  announced  to  their  con- 
gregations that  the  world  would  shortly  come  to  an 
end.  If  it  can  also  be  shown  that  their  hearers  shared 
their  views  it  would  be  a  fact  of  great  significance  in 
connection  with  the  subject  under  discussion.  This 
has  not  been  and  cannot  be  done.  The  first  preacher 
was  one  named  Bernhard  who.  according  to  the 
chronicle  of  Trithemius  of  Hirschgau,  appeared  at 
the  diet  of  Wurzburg  from  Thuringen,  and  declared 
"  diem  jamjam  imminere  extremum  et  mundum  in 
brevi  consummandum,"  and  that,  as  we  are  told,  he 
steadfastly  aflBrmed  was  a  thing  which  had  been 
revealed  to  him  by  God,  "idqne  sibi  revelatum  a  Deo. 
It  will  be  observed  that  he  made  no  mention  of  the 
year  1000,  and  that  his  proof  was  merely  subjective, 
not  founded  on  the  Revelation  of  John  but  regarded 
a  Divine  communication  to  himself.  The  second 
preacher  is  described  by  Abbo,  the  Abbot  of  Fleury, 
who  wrote  an  apologetic  work  to  King  Hugo  (Hugh 
Capet)  about  990.  The  Abbot  is  one  of  the  authori- 
ties on  whom  Robertson  relies.  He  is  quoted  at 
length  in  this  connection  by  Gieseler,  and  referred  to 
by  Hase  and  all  the  other  historians  who  cite  the 
original  sources.  Here  are  his  words,  literally  trans- 
lated : — "  I  once  heard  a  sermon  preached  about  the 
end  of  the  world  in  a  church  in  Paris,  fco  the  effect 
that  Antichrist  would  come  when  the  thousand  years 
were  finished,  which  preaching  I  controverted  with  all 
my  might  from  the  Gospels,  the  Apocalypse,  and  the 
book  of  Daniel.  The  error  which  grew  up  regarding 
the  end  of  the  world  tny  late  Abbot  Richaitl  of  blessed 
memory  also  opposed  with  his  usual  sagacity,  and 
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ordered  me  to  answer  letters  on  the  subject  which  be 
received  from  Lorraine.  For  a  rumour  had  almost 
filled  the  whole  earth  that  when  the  Lady's  Day  (25tb 
March)  and  Good  Friday  should  happen  together, 
then  without  doubt  the  end  of  the  world  s'bould  have 
come  (finis  sseculi  esset.)"  On  this  passage  one  or 
two  remarks  may  be  pertinently  made.  First,  while 
the  preacher  in  Paris  is  reported  to  have  predicted 
the  end  of  the  world  at  the  end  of  the  year  1000  he  is 
neither  said  to  have  appealed  to  the  20th  chapter  of 
Revelations,  nor  to  have  addressed  his  words  to  a 
crowd  of  credulous  listeners.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Abbot  Abbo  disbelieves  him,  and  does  not  appear  to 
have  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  make  any  very 
strenuous  or  public  effort  to  suppress  the  error,  as  he 
would  have  done  had  it  been  generally  entertained. 
In  the  second  place,  the  idea  that  the  conjunction  of 
Lady  Day  and  Good  Friday  forebodes  evil  is  one 
which  still  lingers  even  in  our  own  country,  a^  the 
rhyme — 

"  When  cor  Lord  falls  in  our  Lady's  lap, 
Then  England  will  meet  with  a  mishap." 

informs  us.  It  could  not  certainly  apply  to  the 
year  1000,  but  only  to  one  of  the  following 
years:— 908,  970,  992,  and  1065  within  the  period 
under  consideration.  And  even  admitting  thai*' 
the  belief  in  the  end  of  the  world  in  1000  did 
secure  a  certain  footing  under  the  influence  of  such 
preachers  as  Abbot  Abbo  heard,  all  that  must  have 
happened  some  thirty  or  forty  years  prior  to  the  anti- 
cipated catastrophe ;  since  Abbot  Richard,  who,  we 
learn,  was  too  sagacious  to  give  heed  to  such  nonsense, 
died  in  975,  and  Abbo  narrates  what  happened  some 
years  before  his  death.  Carefully  and  closely  anal- 
yzed, then,  the  strongest  piece  of  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  alleged  belief  appears  to  fall  to  pieces. 

I  proceed  to  another,  but  a  weaker  witness, 
also  continually  employed  in  defence  of  the  position. 
He  is  a  monkish  chronicler  named  William  God  well, 
of  Limoges,  who  is  said  by  some  to  have  written  his 
book  in  1150,  by  others  in  1220 — in  either  case  from 
150  to  200  years  subsequent  to  the  date  in  question. 
God  well  says  with  reference  to  the  year  1010,  "  Fear 
and  sorrow  filled  the  hearts  of  very  many  throughout 
the  world  when  the  rumour  went  abroad  (of  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem  by  the  Turk?  or  Hungarians),  and 
many  supposed  that  the  end  of  the  world  had  come." 
As  the  year  1000  had,  according  to  the  chronicler, 
come  and  gone  without  alarm,  and  only  in  1010  did 
the  terrible  Turks  of  Jerusalem  fill  men's  minds  with 
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dismay  and  dread  of  the  world's  end,  I  think  we 
may  reasonably  conclude  that  the  idea  of  a  panic  at  the 
close  of  the  thousand  years  finds  no  support,  but 
rather  the  reverse,  in  his  pages.  The  Hungarians 
had  been  thought  to  be  Gog  and  Magog  on  their  first 
appearance  about  900.  Still  weaker  and  more  worth- 
less is  the  evidence  which  Gieseler  brings  forward 
from  the  Gesta  Episcoporum  Leodiensium,  written 
about  1050,  where  it  is  related  how  Otto  I.'s  army  in 
Calabria  was  terrified  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  which 
happened  in  968.  Clearly  the  soldiers  were  not  terri- 
fied by  any  supposed  downfall  of  the  world  in  the 
year  1000,  but  by  the  darkness  of  the  eclipse  of  wliich 
they  were  spectators,  causing  them  to  believe,  as 
many  more  in  similar  circumstances  have  believed, 
"  nihil  aliud  quam  diem  jndicii  imminere.*' 

I  shall  conclude  the  list  of  authorities  on  which  the 
historians  rely  with  one  to  whose  evidence  great 
weight  has  been  attached.  Radolph  or  Baoul  Glaber — 
so-called  because  of  his  baldness  —  embraced  the 
monastic  profession  about  the  age  of  twelve,  and 
being  of  a  restless,  active  spirit,  changed  from  one 
monastery  to  another  till  he  died  at  Cluny  about  1060. 
Here  he  finished  his  history  and  dedicated  it  to  the 
abbott,  probably  in  1044.  It  begins  at  900,  and  takes 
in  the  four  parts  of  the  world — that  is  the  whole 
Roman  Empire  as  understood  in  his  day.  The 
narrative  is  a  jumble  of  metaphysics,  history,  poetry 
and  prose,  and  is  frequently  interrupted  by  subtle 
dissertations.  It  was  published  in  1596  in  the 
"  Recueil  des  Histoires  de  France,"  to  which  com- 
pilation Robertsim  is  greatly  indebted.  Here  is  what  he 
says  bearing  on  the  point  before  us,  "  It  happened  in 
1003  that  over  all  Christendom,  but  specially  in  Italy 
and  Gaul,  theprincipalchurches  were  restored, although 
most  of  them  did  not  require  it,  being  in  good  condi- 
tion. All  people  vied  with  one  another  who  should 
have  the  finest  churches.  It  seemed  as  if  the  world, 
stripping  itself  and  shaking  off  its  old  rags,  had  put  on 
here  and  there  a  white  robe  of  churches."  We  must 
allow  that  these  renewals  of  old  churches  took  place. 
But  what,  we  may  ask,  does  this  prove  ?  What  is 
the  connection  between  zeal  for  church  restoration 
and  the  fear  of  the  end  of  the  world  ?  Can  we  con- 
clude from  the  one  to  the  other  then,  any  more  than 
now,  when  similar  operations  are  everywhere  the 
fashion  ?  On  the  contrary,  Glaber  himself  placed  the 
end  of  the  thousand  years  after  Christ  (not  the  end 
of  the  world)  in  1033,  counting,  as  he  said,  frcm  the 
Passion  of  the  Lord — "  imminente  igitur  millesimo 
trigesimo    tertio,    idest    a    Passione    Domini    anno 
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inilleMimo  "  Assuming.'  therefore^  for  argnment'8  sake, 
that  Glaber  knew  about  and  agreed  with  the  belief  in 
the  end  of  the  world  at  the  close  of  the  first  thou- 
sand years  after  Christ,  we  shoald  have  this 
remarkable  result — that  immediately  before  the 
dreaded  loosing  of  Satan  churches  were  beauti- 
fied and  restored  in  anticipation  of  his  arrival. 
And,  in  point  of  fact,  we  find  many  churches 
cathedrals,  and  religious  bouses  dating  their  erection 
just  at  or  about  1000,  as  for  instance,  the  cathedral 
of  Beauvais  in  991,  as  if  there  were  no  uncertainty  in 
the  minds  of  their  builders  as  to  the  continuance  of 
their  day  of  grace  and  their  future  need  of  religious 
ordinances. 

I  have  now  reviewed  every  part,  without  exception, 
of  the  popitive  proof  in  support  of  the  idea  that  in  1000 
A  D.  there  prevailed  a  universal  panic  that  the  end  of 
the  world  was  at  hand. 

Only  one  point  remains  to  be  emphasised — the  neg- 
ative evidence.  None  of  the  chroniclers  of  the  cen- 
turies immediately  succeeding  the  tenth,  men  of  in- 
domitable industry  in  their  profession,  make  the  least 
allusion  to  the  alleged  panic.  Plaine  names  them, 
and  tells  us  where  to  find  them  for  verification  of  his 
statements.  They  are — Sigeberc  of  Gemblaux,  in 
1112  ;  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  the  first  encyclopedist,  in 
1260  ;  Rollevinck,  in  1480.  He  considers  that  Tri- 
themins,  who  flourished  from  1462  to  1516,  is  the 
earliest  who  affirms  regarding  the  year  1000,  that  men 
then  feared  the  last  day  was  come.  Five  centuries, 
however,  separate  him  from  that  year. 

Then,  as  to  the  records  and  documents  in  the 
archives  of  incorporations  throughout  England,  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Italy,  they  are  entirely  silent  re- 
garding the  year  1000,  except  the  great  Cologne 
register,  where  it  is  recorded  that  in  the  preceding 
year  Archbishop  Evegerus  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Heribert.  That  is  all  No  special  services, 
masses,  or  prayers,  preparatory  to  the  advent  of  the 
awful  year  1000  in  "  the  city  of  monks  and  bones." 

Not  only  should  we  expect  to  find,  what  we  do  not 
find,  some  mdications  of  the  importance  of  the  year 
1000  in  the  public  annals  of  the  period,  but  also  in  the 
decrees  of  Councils  and  Papal  Bulls.  But  what  is  the 
case  ?  From  950  to  1001  we  light  on  the  decisions  of 
prelates  in  regard  to  questions  of  pcclesiastical  discip- 
line ;  the  Synod  held  at  Rome  in  998  is  greatly  ex- 
Tcised  about  heretics  and  heresies  ;  the  council  of 
Poitiers  in  999  dealt  with  the  punishments  due  to 
irreverent  offenders  a&^ainst  morality  ;  but  of  disquiet 
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auH  Rlarm  over  the  approaching  end  of  the  world  they 
utter  not  a  word.  In  our  own  country  where  there 
wan  aliio  prodigality  in  biiildini;  abbeys  and  chnrchex, 
"  the  merry  iawe  "  even  were  paRBed  in  the  nutionnl 
oouucil  in  Walen  970.  In  the  nine  buUn  of  Pope 
Gregory  from  996  to  999,  and  the  Reven  of  Sylvester 
II.,  from  999  to  1003,  we  look  in  vain  for  any  hint 
or  reference  to  the  solemn  event.  They  all,  without 
exception,  relate  to  the  bestowal  or  confirmation  of 
certain  ecclesiastical  rights  and  privileges. 

Impartial  criticism  h-is  therefore  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  supposition  of  Christendom  at  the 
close  of  the  tenth  century  being  filled  with  consterna- 
tion because  of  the  approaching  end  of  the  world  is 
absolutely  unfounded.  At  the  very  most  there  is  only 
evidence  of  the  same  fear  of  the  laf>t  day  as  has  always 
haunted  timid  and  pious  minds.  It  would  be  both  in- 
structive and  amusing — did  time  permit — to  follow  up 
that  result  with  a  reproduction  of  passages  from  our 
ordinary  historians,  who  have,  in  all  good  faith  and 
honesty,  echoed  each  other's  asfinmpiions  as  accounts 
of  unquestionable  fact,  adding,  at  the  same  time, 
touches  of  their  own,  and  casting  what  they  conceived 
to  be  the  bard  and  dry  core  of  historic  truth  into 
picturesque  and  sfraceful  forms  of  litf>rary  expression.  I 
must  refer  this  pleasing,  cynical  exercise  to  those  who 
can  afford  leisure  for  it.  Meanwhile,  I  take  leave  to 
say  that  it  seems  to  me  the  critics  have  proved  their 
case  and  pricked  one  more  glowing  bubble  in  the 
historical  field. 


-■  f  ^ 
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Please  return  promptly. 


This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  incurred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  specified 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 
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